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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE   EDITOR. 


The  aeoond,  tliird,  and  foartii  voliunes  of  Btewsrfs  Collected 
Worka  comprise  tbe  three  volamee  of  hia  Eltmenta  of  tht 
Phffoeophy  of  the  Hvmam  Mind,  to  which,  as  a  summaiy,  is 
(ffefixed  the  "  Introduction"  and  "  Part  Firat,  (Of  the  Intel- 
lectnal  Powers,)"  from  his  OuUinea  of  Moral  FhUosopky. 
Theae  aie  the  only  writings  in  which  the  Aathor  has  sjrstema- 
ticalty  oiHuidraed,  (tboo^  like  his  predecessoia,  not  perhaps 
nnder  the  most  appropriate  titiee,)  the  oogoitiTe  fecolties  of 
mind; — faculties  which  stand  distinctively  apart,  and  pro- 
minently foremost  For,  if  we  take  the  Mental  to  the  exclufiion 
of  Material  phemomeoa,  that  is,  the  pheenomeoa  manifested 
tiirongh  the  mediam  of  Self-cocBciousDess  or  Beflection,  they 
natunlly  divide  themselvee  into  three  categories  or  primary 
genera; — the  phienomena  of  Knowledge  or  Cognition, — the 
pheenomena  of  Feeling  or  trf  Pleasure  and  Pain, — and  the 
phfBDomena  of  Conation  or  of  Will  and  Desire.  Kow,  of  these 
clafiees,  the  two  treatises  which  constitute  the  present  section 
of  the  Works,  are  conversant  exdumvely  with  the  first,— the 
pheenomena  of  Cc^ition ;  ithe  other  classes,  the  Feelings  and 
the  Conations,  are  treated,  as  we  shall  see,  in  subsequent  books. 
But  to  speak  particularly  of  the  treatises,  one  of  which  is 
here  partially  combined  with  the  other. 
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ViU  ADTERTISKMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  OuUines  of  Moral  Pkiloeo^y  were  first  pnblisbed  ia 
1793.  A  second  edition,  "enlarged,'  followed  in  1801;  aod 
a  third,  "corrected,"  in  1808.  One  other  edition,  in  1818, 
appeared  daring  tiie  lifetime  of  the  author,  but  without 
alteration ;  and  since  his  death  the  work  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  Of  the  first  three  editions,  there  are  copies  extant 
witii  the  author's  manuBcript  anootations ;  which,  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions,  are  all  incorporated  in  the  present 
collection ;  and  distinguished  as  found  in  the  Jirst,  in  the  second, 
or  in  the  third  edition. 

As  to  the  Elemetiis  of  the  PhUosophy  of  the  Hvman  Mind, 
.the  Three  Volumes,  of  which  the  complete  work  coDBista, 
appeared  at  considerable  intervals ;  and  of  each,  the  original 
edition  wae  in  quarto,  the  others  being  in  octavo. — The  Firai 
Volume  (the  earliest  of  Mr.  Stewart's  writings)  was  published 
so  long  ago  as  1792 ;  a  few  trifiiog  additions  were  made  in  the 
•  second  edition,  1802 ;  but  though  often  subsequently  reprinted, 
no  alteration  or  amplification, — none  certainly  of  any  conse- 
quence, has  been  hitherto  incorporated.  In  the  third  volume, 
1827,  a  considerahle  number  of  intended  additions  were  indeed 
supplied ;  but  these  have  only  now  been  entered  in  their  proper 
places. — The  Second  Volume  was  first  publidied  in  1814,  and 
three  subsequent  editions  (in  1816,  1821,  and  18^)  appeared 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  author, — but  without  change. — The 
Third  Volume  dates  Irom  1827;  and  of  this  there  has  been 
no  second  edition. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  OuUinee  of  Moral  PhUoeophy 
were,  in  1846,  translated  into  French,  and  published  in  Paris 
by  the  celebrated  M.  JoufiTroi ;  whilst,  in  1 808,  a  not  less  illus- 
trious philosopher,  a  personal  friend  too  of  Mr.  Stewart,  M.  Pr^ 
vost  of  Geneva,  hud  done  the  same  by  the  first  volume  of  the 
Eltmenla.    Of  the  Elemenis,  also,  the  first  volume  alone,  or  in 
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AQTERTIBEUENT  BY  THE  EDITOR  IX 

conaexioD  with  the  second,  has  been  freqaently  reprinted  in 
the  United  States.  The  Boston  edition  of  both  volumea,  which 
appeared  in  1821,  trsoriateB  the  quotations  not  in  English. 
Mr.  Stewart^  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  version,  for  he  has  left,  I  am  informed,  eight  quarto,  pages 
of  corrections  in  his  copy  of  the  book.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  translations  are  the  same  with  those  given  in  Wright's 
London  edition  of  the  two  volmnes,  in  1843. 

In  the  present  collection, — the  fragment  of  the  OuUinea  was 
printed  from  the  seventh  edition,  collated  with  the  fourth,  and 
vith  the  first  three  editions  in  which  the  author's  annotations 
are  found. — The  First  Volume  of  the  Etemeats  was  printed 
irom  its  fourth  edition,  (1811,)  collated  with  the  sixth,  (1818;) 
and  the  insertions  from  the  Addenda  in  the  third  volume  are 
distingnished  by  square  brackets. — The  Second  Volume  was 
printed  from  the  third  edition,  (1821,)  collated  with  the  second, 
(1816,)  and  also  with  the  first,  in  which  last  Mr.  Stewart's 
annotations  were  written. — The  Third  Volume  was,  of  course, 
printed  from  the  one  edition ;  and  to  this  part  of  the  dements 
nothing  has  been  added  by  the  author. 

In  regard  to  what  I  have  myself  contributed  to  this  collec- 
tion,— I  may  repeat,  that  I  have  limited  my  interference  strictly 
to  the  province  of  an  editor ;  and  it  was  manifestly  no  part 
of  my  official  duty  to  meddle  with  the  author's  reasonings. 
Accordingly,  there  has  been  nothing  added  by  me,  in  the  view 
of  vindicating,  of  supplementing  or  confirming,  of  qualifying 
or  critidsing,  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrines.  I  have  proposed,  exclu- 
sively, to  render  this  edition  tlie  oue  in  which  these  might 
he  most  conveniently  studied.  To  this  end,  however,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  authorities  and  their  citations  should  be 
occasionally  rectifieil  and  fillwl  uji ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  reader,  let  liim  open  the  book  where  he  might,  should  he 
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X.  ADTEBTIfflUUiKT  6T  THE  IDITOR. 

mads  at  once  aware  of  the  special  matter  imder  diacaBsiwi. 
Bat  &aa  laat  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  total  change  of 
the  plan  previously  adopted,  in  what  is  called  the  heading  of 
the  pages ;  the  running  titles  now  Bist  indicating  as  minutely  as 
posrable  the  local  argnment  This  pervading  improvement 
has  not,  however,  been  ov^ly  distdngoished.  It  should  alaa 
be  noted,  that  in  the  Table  of  Contents  and  in  the  relatiTa 
places  of  the  text,  the  Editor's  supplement  of  titles  has  only 
been  ambiguously  marked,  as  tunc,  1^  the  brackets.  All  formal 
distinction  of  insertion  by  the  Editor,  has  likewise  been  omitted 
in  the  case  of  referenoes  appended  to  quotations,  and,  in  general, 
to  all  short  and  merely  explicative  interpolations.  It  should 
perhaps  be  observed,  that  Notes  referred  to  from  the  text, 
and  not  by  numerals,  are  all  the  Editor's ;  but  indeed,  any 
brief  insertion,  whether  in  text  or  note,  is  usually  hy  him. — 
As  the  work  proceeded,  it  was  found  expedient  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  ponctuality  of  reference ;  Euid  this  may  account 
for,  if  not  excnse,  any  earlier  (Hnisdon. 

W.  H. 

Jvfy,  1854. 
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NuTi.— Of  theie  OtmniKs,  (which  an,  in  fitct,  ifnopsM  of  two,  or  more  pro- 
perlj  of  three  oootmb  of  Leetarea,)  onlj  the  Introduetian,  traatiiig  of  PhSaaop^ 
in  general,  uid  Part  Firtt,  tieatiog  of  the  InltUtetiutl  Poiesn,  are  hera  given ; 
theae  beiDg  exclamTel;  relatiTB  to  Hr.  BtewNf  ■  pijchologiol  work,  "  Elemtmti  of 
(ht  PhUotophji  of  iht  Htmum  Mind."  Ths  other  tuo  UtrU,  that  tegording 
JSthieal,  vid  that  regarding  PoUHeei  Science,  »re  prefixed  to  Vol.  TI.  and  to  Tol. 
VIIl.,  the  Butgecta  of  which  the;  appropriately  introduce,  aa  Bnmmariea.  These 
three  fragmentt,  be  it  obaerred,  eifaanst  the  whole  of  the  "  OvOinti  qf  Morai 
J^SMOpJaf,"  ai  an  iudepeodent  work;  and  the;  are  aU  giren  ia  the  preaeni 
editioD  with  oooiiderable  tdditioni  — EMar 
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PREFACE. 


Mt  principal  object  in  this  Publication,  is  to  exhibit  such  n 
view  of  the  arrangement  of  my  Lectiirea,  aa  may  facilitate  tlio 
studies  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  In  a  courtie 
which  emplojrs  more  than  five  mouths,  and  which  necessarily 
inclades  a  great  variety  of  disquiaitions,  it  is  difScult  for  a 
hearer  to  let^n  a  steady  idea  of  the  train  of  thotight  leading 
from  one  sabject  to  another ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  I^ectures, 
by  assnming  the  appearance  of  detached  diacourses,  are  iu 
danger  of  losing  the  advantages  arising  from  connexion  and 
method.  The  following  Outlines  will,  I  hope,  not  only  obviate 
tluB  inconvenience,  hut  will  allow  me,  in  future,  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  illuetratioQ  and  digression,  than  I  coold  have  indtdged 
myself  in  with  propriety,  so  long  as  my  students  were  left  to 
investigate  the  chain  of  my  doctrines  by  their  own  reflections. 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  attempted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  state,  under  each  head,  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, which  I  was  either  anxious  to  impress  on  the  memory  of 
my  hearers ;  or  which  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  them,  by 
relieving  their  attention  during  the  discussion  of  a  long  or  a 
difficult  argument 

The  branch  of  Moral  Philosophy  which  relates  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Politics  being  lees  abstract  thau  the  others,  I  have 
contented  myself  vrith  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  treated  of  in  the  third  part  of  my  course.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  that,  iu  this  enumeration, 
I  have  not  wmed  at  anything  approaching  to  systematical 
arrangement ;  and  that,  in  illastrating  the  titles  it  contuns,  I 

TOL.  IL  A 
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am  obliged,  by  tbe  term  prencribed  to  my  academical  labour^ 
to  confine  myself  to  very  general  sketchea  As  Boon  as  my 
otber  engagements  allow  me  sufficient  leisure  for  sucb  eui  mi- 
dertaking,  I  shall  attempt  a  separate  Conrse  of  Lectures  <m 
this  very  extensire  and  difficult  BubjecL 

With  respect  to  my  general  plan,  those  who  are  in  the 
smaUeat  degree  conversant  with  ethical  writers,  will  perceive, 
that,  in  its  formation,  I  have  been  guided  almost  entirely  by 
the  train  of  my  own  speculations.  In  following  tho  order 
which  these  prescribed,  I  was  far  from  proceeding  on  the  suj^ 
poflition  that  it  was  likely  to  possess,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  advantages  over  the  arrangements  already  proposed: 
but  it  appeared  to  me  reasonable  to  think,  that  a  plan  resulting 
from  my  own  habits  of  thought  would  probably  be  better 
executed  in  my  hands,  than  any  one,  how  perfect  soever,  sug- 
gested by  the  views  of  another, 

DUGAXD  STEWART. 

Coi.i.Eai  or  EDDUDRaH, 
^<>i>.  8,  I79S. 


P.S. — Having,  of  late,  carried  into  execution  (at  least  in 
part)  the  design  announced  in  the  foregoing  Fre&ce,  by  a 
separate  Course  of  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  I  have 
omitted  in  this  edition  of  my  Outlines,  the  articles  which  I 
formerly  enumerated  under  tW  general  title ;  substituting  in 
their  stead  a  few  others,  calculated  to  illustrate  tiie  peculiar 
and  intimate  connexion  between  this  department  of  Politics 
and  the  more  appropriate  objects  of  Ethic&  The  observations 
which  these  articles  are  meant  to  introduce,  may  be  useful,  at 
the  same  time,  in  preparing  the  minds  of  students  for  disquisi- 
tions, the  details  of  which  can  scarcely  ftul  to  appear  uninviting 
to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  important  conclusions  to 
which  they  are  subservient 
Nob.  i,  1801. 
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ISTRODUCTIOlf. 

[OP  PHILOSOPHY  IN  QENEEAL^EdJ 


flBCnOH  I. — or  THE  OBJECT  OF  PUILCKOFHT,  AND  THE  HETHOD 
OF  FBOSECCTtMa  PUILOBOPHICAL  IMQUIKlXa 

1.  At-t,  the  different  kinds  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  all 
that  practical  knowledge  which  guides  our  conduct  in  life,  pre- 
suppose such  an  estahliehed  order  in  the  eucceeeioa  of  events, 
as  enables  us  to  form  coDJectures  coucemiug  the  future,  from 
the  observation  of  the  past 

[This  order  ie  commonly  referred, in  the  language  (Xmodem 
«:ience]  (by  a  sort  of  figure  or  metaphor,)  to  what  are  called 
the  Qeneral  Laws  of  Nature  ;  a  mode  of  speaking  extremely 
convenient  for  its  conciBeoese,  but  which  suggests  to  the  fancy, 
an  analogy  that  has  misled  some  authors  of  eminence.  As  the 
•order  of  society  results  from  the  general  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Legislator,  so  the  order  of  the  Universe  is  conceived  to  re- 
sult from  certain  Laws  estabUshed  by  the  Deity.  Thu^  it  is 
customary  to  say,  that  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  towards  Uie 
Earth's  surface,  the  ebbing  and  fiowing  of  the  sea,  and  the 
motions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  are  consequences  of  the 
Law  of  Gravitation.  In  one  sense  this  is  abundantly  accurate ; 
but  it  must  not  he  too  literally  understood.  In  those  political 
associations  from  which  the  metaphor  is  borrowed,  the  laws  are 
addressed  to  rational  and  volontaiy  agents,  who  are  able  to 
comprehend  their  meaning  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  accord- 


4  ODTUNES  OF  MORAI.  PHILUSOPHT. — INTRODUCTION. 

ingly. — But  in  the  case  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
material  world,  the  order  we  see  not  only  implies  irUeUigence 
in  its  first  conception,  but  power  to  account  for  it^  existence ;  ' 
or  in  other  words,  it  ls  the  same  being  who  enacts  and  who 
executes  the  Law,  If  the  word  Law  therefore  be  in  such  in- 
stances literally  understood,  it  must  mean  a  uniform  mode  of 
acting  prescribed  by  the  Deity  to  himself;  and  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  expWned  in  this  sense  by  the  best  writers  on 
Natural  Religion ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Clarka  But,-  in  tbiff 
part  of  the  course,  it  le  better  to  consider  it  merely  aa  the  ex- 
prraeion  of  some  general  fact  with  respect  to  the  order  of  the 
Universe,  which  has  been  found  to  hold  in  our  past  experience, 
and  on  the  continuance  of  which  the  constitution  of  our  miudS' 
leads  ns  to  rely  with  perfect  confidence. 

Were  it  not  for  this  regularity  in  the  course  of  events,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  man  to  derive  benefit  from  experience ;. 
and  the  powers  of  observation  and  memory  would  he  subser- 
vient only  to  the  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity. — As  things 
are  actually  constituted,  every  fact  we  collect  with  respect  to- 
the  past  is  a  foundation  of  sagacity  and  of  skill  with  respect  to- 
the  future ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  chiefly  this  application  of  expe- 
rience, to  anticipate  events  before  they  happen,  which  forms- 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  one  man  above  another.  An. 
astronomer  is  able  to  predict  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  by 
reasonings  founded  on  past  obeervations.  A  chemist  or  a 
natural  philosopher  can  pi^edict,  not  only  many  of  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  but  innumerable  effects  resulting  from  the- 
artiflcial  situations  in  which  he  places  her  by  his  experiments. 
And,  in  like  manner,  a  studious  observer  -  of  human  affairs 
acquires  a  foresight  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  appears  super- 
natural to  a  careless  spectator.] — 1st  edit.  B, 

2.  In  the  phenomena  of  the  material  worid,  and  in  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  [more  especially  in  those  which  depend 
on  the  ifutinctg  of  the  brutes,] — 2d  edit.,  we  expect,  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  same  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstences  the  same  reeulta  will  take  place ;  [and  it  is  owing^ 
to  this  expectation  (justified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages)  that. 
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.the  iastiacta  of  the  brutes,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  matter,  become 
«  eoorce  of  power  to  man.  In  both  cases,  the  established  order 
of  nature  affords  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  our  accommodation  and  happiness  tliat  the  arrange- 
meots  of  thia  world  were  made.} — 2d  edit.  The  laws'  which 
regulate  the  course  of  human  affurs,  are  investigated  with 
much  greater  difficulty :  But^  even  in  this  class  of  events,  Euch 
A  degree  of  order  may  frequently  be  traced,  as  furnishes  general 
rules  of  great  practical  utility ;  and  this  order  becomes  the 
more  apparent,  in  proportion  as  we  geDeratize  out  observations. 

3.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  entirely  the  result 
of  observation  and  experiment ;  for  there  is  no  instance  in 
vhich  we  perceive  such  a  necessary  connexion  between  two  suc> 
cessive  events,  as  might  enable  us  to  infer  the  one  from  the 
■other  by  reasoning  a  priori.  We  find,  from  experience,  that 
-certain  events  are  invariably  conjoined,  so  that  when  we  see 
tihe  one,  we  expect  the  other ;  but  oar  knowledge  in  such  cases 
•extends  no  farther  than  the  ^ct 

4.  To  ascertain  those  established  conjunctions  of  successive 
«vents,  which  constitute  the  order  of  the  universe ; — to  record 
the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our  observation,  and  to 
refer  them  to  their  general  hetn,  is  the  great  badness  of  philo- 
sophy. Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  person  who  was  fdlly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  fundamental  trath.^  The  ancients 
considered  philosophy  as  the  science  of  causea;  and  hence 
were  led  to  many  speculations,  to  which  the  human  faculties 
are  altogether  incompetonL' 

■  [Conceniitig  the  lue   of  tin  word  menis,  «t  reddnntDT  gen«TalM  per  id- 

"  laiD,"   consntt  TajIot'i  EUnteoU  of  ductionem.     Sio  impeii«tnbikitu,  mo- 

Uc  Cimt  Laa,  p.  131.] — lit  tUt.  bilitu,  et  impetiu  corpornm  et  legea 

motnum  et  gravilatu  iDDotoeranL    Et 

*  ["  H*etenui  Ph«ii(ini«na  ciBlonun  et  ntia  est  qaod  grmitat  revera  exirlat,  et 

nurii  per  'rim  gnTilttie  expoeni,  wd  agat  teaadvm  legtM  a  nobu  a^xttUat, 

eattam  grsTitatii   mndDiii  udgnaTi.  tt  ad  eor^ontm  caleiiaim  et  mortt  not- 

.   ,   .   Qnicquid  enim  ex  phaDomeDii  tri   mota*  orniKt  n^daL'' — Newtoni 

■MS  dtdDcitar,  SypoliaU  *ocuida  eal ;  Prate.] — lit  and  Sd  edttt, 

et  HTpotberct,   wa   nteUphyiicM  sea  '  ["  Nod  bEc  c*nu  intelUgt  debet,  ut 

phfNcn  in  fUbMopAia  expenme-laii  qnod  eutftw  aoteoedat  id  w  mum  sit, 

locum  uou  habent.    In  Uc  Fhiloaophis  aed  qood  enique  gamier  Rntecedat.'' 

prripodtioDei   deducoutar   es    pwenO'  — Oiceiv,  De  Fato,  o.  16.] — Itt  eUt. 
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5.  The  ultimate  object  of  pMloaophical  inquiry  is  the  samfr 
which  everv  man  of  plain  understanding  proposes  to  himself, 
when  he  remarks  the  events  which  fall  under  his  observation, 
mth  a  view  to  the  tiiture  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  more- 
knowledge  of  this  kind  we  acquire,  the  better  can  we  accommo- 
date oar  plans  to  the  established  order  of  things,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  natural  Powers  and  Agents  for  accomplishing  our 
purposes. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  the  Philosopher  differs  from  that 
sagacity  which  directs  uneducated  men  in  the  business  o£  life, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
acquired.  Ist,  By  artificial  combinations  of  circumstances,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  experimenia,  he  discovers  many  natural  con- 
junctions which  would  not  have  occurred  spontaneously  to  his 
obeervaticm.  2(2Zy,  By  investigating  the  general  Laws  of  Nature, 
and  by  reasoning  from  them  synthetically,  he  cui  often  trace 
an  esteblished  order,  where  a  mere  observer  of  facts  would 
perceive  nothing  but  irregularity.  This  last  process  of  the 
mind  is  more  peculiarly  dignified  with  the  name  of  Philo- 
sophy :  and  the  object  of  the  rules  of  philosophising  is  to 
expl^n  in  what  manner  it  ought  to  be  conducted.^ 

7.  The  knowledge  which  is  acquired  of  the  course  of  Nature 
by  mere  observation,  is  extremely  limited,  and  extends  only  to 
cases  in  which  the  uniformity  of  the  observed  phenomena  is 
apparent  to  our  senses.  This  happens,  either  when  one  single; 
law  of  nature  operates  separately,  or  when  different  laws  are ' 
always  combined  together  in  tho  same  manner.  In  most 
instances,  however,  when  difierent  laws  fu«  combined,  the 
result  varies  in  every  particular  case,  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  combination ;  and  it  is  only  by  knowing 
what  the  laws  are  which  are  concerned  in  any  expected  pheno- 

'  ["  Ob»ervaHoMt  flnnt  specUodo  id,  den  id  qaod  qnaeriiniu,  quod  pertinet 

quod  nalnra  p«r  as  ipsam  Bpoota  Bzhi-  ■dPbjnounExpsrimentdem. 
bet :  hqjunnodi  nmt  obBerTationsi  per-  "  Poiro  et  Terra  et  igne  utimar,  tc  dii- 

tineatai  td  AatronomiHin  st  Hiitoiinm  (olTimns  per  Tim  eompagem  corponim 

If&tnnlem.  patiuimuin    in    Cbemi*,    et   natursia 

"  SeeperwieiUa   flnnt   poDendo,   per  qnodunmodo  Telat  torqaente*  cogimtu 

ftrtem,  luttnram  in  eas  circnnistatiliiu',  deveUre  nut  aecreta." — Boacavich,  De 

in  qnibni  debeat  agere,  et  noUi  wten-  Siili»aoLtaiaD^/tclibat.\ — Idedir.B. 
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mentm,  and  hy  comddering  in  what  manner  they  modify  each 
other's  effecti^  that  the  reeult  can  be  predicted. 

8.  Hence  It  folloTB,  that  the  first  step  in  the  Btndy  of  Philo- 
aophj  is  to  ascertain  the  sunple  and  gener^  -laws  on  which  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  nnirerse  depend.  Having  ob' 
taioed  these  laws,  we  may  proceed  safely  to  reason  concerning 
the  effect  resulting  fiom  any  given  combination  of  them.  In 
the  former  instaooe,  we  are  sud  to  carry  on  onr  inqairiea  in 
the  way  of  AnaJa/au;  in  the  latter  in  that  of  Synthesis. — 
[Scala  Aecensoria  et  Betaenaoria. — Bacon.] — ^2d  edit. 

9.  To  this  method  of  philosophizing,  (which  is  commonly 
distinguieQied  by  the  title  of  the  Method  of  Indactiou,)  we  are 
indebted  ibr  the  rapid  progress  which  physical  knowledge  has 
made  mnce  the  time  of  LordBacon.  The  publication  of  his 
writings  fixes  one  of  the  mdst  important  eras  in  the  history  of 
aciencft  Not  that  the  reformation  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  the  plan  cf  phOoeophical  inquiry  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  U> ' 
him  ;  for  although  he  did  more  to  forward  it  than  any  other 
individual,  yet  his  genius  and  writings  seem  to  have  been 
powerfully  influenced  by  tiie  circumstances  and  character  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  only  accelerated  an  event  which  was  already  prepared  by 
many  concurrent  causes. 

nOT.  IL — ^ATFLIOATIOK  OF  THE  FOBEOOIKO  PRDICIFLX8  TO  THE 
PHILOeOFHT  OF  THX  HUUAN  HIND. 

10.  The  reformation  in  the  plan  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  two  last  centuries,  although 
not  entirely  confined  to  pfaymcs,  has  not  extended  in  the  same 
degree  to  the  other  branches  of  science ;  as  sufBciently  appears 
from  the  prevailing  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
metaphyacs  and  of  moral  philosophy.  This  scepticism  can 
only  be  corrected,  by  applying  to  these  subjects  the  method  of 
induction, 

11.  As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  rests  ultimately 
m  &cte  ascertained  by  observation,  so  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
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huQUUi  mind  reata  ultimately  od  facta  for  which  ws  have  the 
evidence  of  our  own  coDSctooaoesa  An  attentive  examinatioa 
of  such  ftctfi  will  lead  in  time  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
human  constitution,  and  will  gradually  form  a  science  of  mind 
not  inferior  in  certainty  to  the  science  of  hody.  Of  this  spedej 
of  investigation,  the  works  of  Dr.  Beid  famish  mimy  valuable. 
«xample8. 

12.  The  objections  which  have  been  stated  by  some  writers 
of  the  present  age  [Priestley]  to  the  conclusions  of  those  meta- 
physicians who  have  attempted  to  apply  Hbs  method  of  indnc- 
tion  to  the  science  of  mind,  are  perfectly  dmilar  to  the  charge 
which  was  at  first  brought  against  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of 
gravitation,  as  being  a  revival  of  the  occult  qualities  of  the 
Arifitoteliana.  In  all  our  inquiries,  whether  they  relate  to 
toatter  or  to  mind,  the  businees  of  philosophy  is  confined  to  a 
reference  of  particular  facte  to  other  fitcta  more  general ;  and 
our  most  sttcceasful  researches  must  olwa^  terminate  in  the 
'discovery  of  some  law  of  nature^  of  which  no  explanation  can 
be  given. 


SECT.  IIL — CAUSES  OF  THE  SLOW  PBOQRBSS  OF  HmuK  KNOW- 
LEDGE; HOBS  PARTIODLABLT  OF  THE  PHILOeOPHY  OF  THE 
HDUAN  MIND,  AND  OF  THE  BCIBMCXB  IHHSDIATELT  CONNECTKD 
WITH  IT,^ 

13.  Some  of  the  chief  of  these  may  be  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing heads. 

>  ["  Naqna  qni'g  noa  vanitatrB  vgnat,  isqiutv  ei  eo,  noD  in  nbttt  iptb  difi- 

«ot«qiiam  ezitam  rei  aaiJiiit,   qu»  td  calUtem  orin,  qnjg   poteitatii  Dostra 

cxueodwn   otnnem  vsoiUteu   spectat.  non  innt;  aed  in   intellactu  humano, 

....  Si  homiDci,  per  tanta  imnDrDm  ^naqna  an  at  Kpplitatione ;   quia  rea 

<patia  Tum  Teram  inTeniendi  et  oolendi  Temedinm  at  mifdiciDani  toucpit.    It*- 

•deatiu  tennioant)  nee  tames  ulteritij  que  optinnun  faerit  iUoa  ipaoa  arrorM 

progradi  potuiannt,  andax  procnl  dubio  proponere;   quot  eniiii  fuerint  erromm 

«t  tamenuia  font  opinio,  poua  ran  in  impediment*  In  pnaterito,  tot  aunt  ipd 

nheriaa  provahi.    Qaod  ai  in  via  ipsa  argumeDta  M  Jvturwn." — Baoon.*]'- 

«rr«taii]  rit,  atqoe  hominnm  opera  in  iii  Id  *diL 
coDimnpta  in  qnibai  minima  opnrtebat, 

*C;ri«.OFp.llbL<  qilLBi] 
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(1.)  The  imperfectioiifl  <^  language  both  aa  an  inBtrument 
of  thoDglit  and  a  mediam  of  communicatioiL  [Credunt  ho- 
mines rationem  susm  verbis  imperare :  eed  fit  etiam  ut  verba 
vim  suam  saper  inlellectmn  retorqaeant. — Nov.  Org.  [lib.  L 
aph.]  lijc] — Ist  edit. 

(2.)  Mistakes  aboat  the  proper  object  of  philosophy,  and 
the  method  of  proseoutii^  philosophical  inguiriee. 

(3.)  A  dispontion  to  grasp  at  general  principles,  withont 
mbmitting  to  the  previous  study  of  particular  lacte. 

(4.)  Difficult  of  ascertaining  facts,*  particularly  in  the 
sciences  immediately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  tlie 
ImmaD  mind. 

(5.)  The  great  part  of  liie  which  is  spent  in  making  useless 
literary  acquisitions. 

(6.)  Prejudices  arising  from  a  reverence  for  great  names, 
«Dd  £rom  the  influence  of  local  institutions. 

(7.)  A  predilection  for  singular  or  paradoxical  opinions. 

(8.)  A  disposition  to  unlimited  scepticism. 

["  De  nobis  ipds  ralemus;  de  re  autem  qute  sgitur  petimns, 
nt  homines  earn  non  opinionem,  sed  opus  esse  cogitent,  ac  pm 
certo  habeaut,  non  sectce  nos  alicujus  aut  placiti  sed  utilitatis 
«t  smplitudinis  humanee  fundaments  moliri.  Deinde  ut  suis 
commodis  sequi,  ...  in  commune  consulant  .  .  ,  et  ipai 
in  partem  veniant.  Frseterea  ut  bene  sperent,  neque  instaura- 
tionem  nostram,  ut  quiddam  infinitum  et  ultra  mortale,  fingant 
«t  animo  concipiant ;  cum  revera  sit  infiniti  erroris  finis  et  ter- 
minus legitimuB." — Baco.  {IttBtauratio  Magna,  Preefaiio,  sub 
fine.} — \st  edit. 

>  [8bs  Sftculor,  Ho.  021.]— Sd  tdU. 
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OUTLINES  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


SUBJECT  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THIS  TREATISE. 

1.  Thi  object  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  to  ascertain  the  general 
roles  of  a  wiBe  and  virtuotis  conduct  in  life,  in  bo  far  as  thene 
mlee  may  be  discovered  by  the  unaAsiated  light  of  nature ;  that 
is,  by  an  esamination  of  the  principles  of  the  human  constitu- 
tioa,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed. 

2.  In  examiniDg  the  principles  of  our  constitution  with  this 
view,  our  inquiries  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads ;  accord- 
ing 88  they  refer, — 

(1.)  To  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  ; 

(2.)  To  his  active  and  mond  powers ;  and 

(3.)  To  man,  considered  as  the  member  of  a  political  body. 

3.  Of  these  articles,  the  two  first  coincide  with  the  common 
division  of  human  nature  into  the  powers  of  the  TJnderBtand- 
ing  and  those  of  the  Will ;  a  division  of  great  antiquity,  and 
which  (abstracted  fivm  the  effects  of  political  institutions) 
exhausts  the  whole  of  Moral  Philosophy.  As  man,  however, 
excepting  in  bis  rudest  state,  has  been  always  found  connected 
with  a  political  community,  the  principles  which  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  this  species  of  union  may  be  r^;arded  as  uturersal 
and  essential  principles  of  our  constitution ;  and,  without  an 
examination  of  them,  it  is  imposuble  for  us  to  have  a  just 
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idea  of  our  situatioD  in  the  world,  and  of  the  most  important 
duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-cre&tiires.  This  last  branch  of 
the  subject  has,  besideB,  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
itther  two  than  might  at  first  be  apprehended ;  for  it  is  in  the 
political  union,  and  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  which  it  is 
*«usceptib1e,  that  nature  has  made  a  provitdon  for  a  gradual  de- 
velopment of  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  for  a  pro- 
portional  enlargement  in  our  capacities  of  enjoyment ;  and  it 
is  by  the  particular  forms  of  their  political  ioBtdtations  that 
those  opinions  and  habits  which  constitute  the  Mannera  of 
nations  are  chiefly  determined.  How  intimately  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  prepress  and  happiness  of  tbe  race,  will  appear 
in  the  sequel 

4.  An  investigatiou  of  the  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  which  we 
are  susceptible,  might  famish  the  subject  of  a  fourth  view  of 
man,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being.  But  instead  of  aiming  at 
80  great  a  degree  of  analytical  distinctness,  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  incorporate  this  part  of  tbe  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind  with  the  other  three  which  have  been  already 
defined  \  connecting  whatever  remarks  may  occur  on  our  en- 
joyments or  HuS'eriDgs,  with  thoee  intellectual  or  moral  prin- 
ciples, &om  the  exercise  of  which  they  respectively  arise. 


OF  THE  INTKLLECTUAL  POWERS  OF  MAN. 

The  most  important  of  these  we  comprehended  in  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration : — 
(1.)  Oonscionsnesa 
(2.)  Fowerd  of  external  perception. 
(3.)  Attention. 
(4.)  Conception. 
(5.)  Abstraction. 
(6.)  Association  of  ideas. 
(7.)  Memory. 
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(8.)  Imsginatton. 

(9.)  Powers  of  judgment  and  Tea«oaiDg. 

5.  Besdes  these  intellectual  faculties,  which  in  some  degree 
are  common  to  the  whole  species,  there  are  other  more  com- 
pliceted  powers  or  capacities,  which  are  gradually  formed  by 
partictilar  habits  of  study  or  of  business.  Such  are,  the  Power 
of  Taste ;  a  Genius  for  Poetry,  for  Fainting,  for  Music,  for 
Mathematics ;  with  all  the  variotis  intellectual  habits  acquired 
in  the  difTerent  professiouB  of  life.  To  analyze  sach  com- 
pounded poweTS  into  the  more  simple  and  general  principles  of 
our  nature,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  philo- 
sophical disquisition. 

6.  To  this  branch  of  our  constitution  may  also  be  referred 
those  auxiliary  faculties  and  principles,  which  are  essential  to 
our  intellectual  improTement^  or  very  intimately  connected 
with  it;  in  particular,  the  faculty  of  communicating  our 
thoughts  by  arbitrary  signs,  and  the  prindple  of  [sympathetic] 
imitation. 

SECT.  L — cotrsciouBNXsa 

7.  This  word  denotes  the  immediate  knowledge  which  the 
mind  has  of  its  sensations  and  thoughts,  and,  in  general,  of  all 
its  present  operations. 

8.  Of  all  the  present  operations  of  the  mind,  Consciousness 
is  an  inseparable  concomitant. 

9.  The  belief  with  which  it  is  attended  has  been  considered 
as  the  most  irresistible  of  any ;  insomuch  that  this  species  of 
evidence  has  never  been  questioned:  and  yet  it  rests  on  the 
same  foondation  with  every  kind  of  belief  to  which  we  are  de- 
termined by  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

10.  We  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  our  own 
existence ;  our  knowledge  of  this  fact  being  necessarily  pos- 
terior, in  die  order  of  time,  to  the  conacionsness  of  those  sensa- 
tions by  which  it  is  suggested. 

11.  From  Consciousness  and  Memory  we  acquire  the  notion, 
and  BT8  impressed  with  a  conviction,  of  our  own  personal 
identity. 
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SECT.  11. — OF  THE  POWBEtS  OF  BZTEBNAL  PEBCEFTION. 
ARTICLE  nRIT.— 

12.  Oar  external  eenses  are  oonunonly  leckoned  to  be  five  io 
Dumber,  and  tbe  same  esameratioD  has  been  adopted  by  tbe 
soundest  pbilosopbers.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some 
writers  to  resolve  all  our  senses  into  that  of  feeling;  but  this 
Slieculation  boa  plainly  proceeded  from  over-refinement,  and 
has  no  tendency  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

13.  Of  our  five  senses  there  are  two,  viz.,  Touch  and  Taste, 
in  which  there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object 
to  the  organ.  la  the  other  .three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a 
distance  by  tbe  intervention  of  a  material  medium. 

14.  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  means  by 
which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  it  is  necea- 
sary  to  attend  to  the  distinct  meanings  of  the  words  Sen«ation 
and  Perceptwm.  The  former  expresses  merely  that  change  in 
the  etaie  of  the  mind  which  is  produced  by  an  impression  upon 
au  organ  of  sense  ;  (of  which  change  we  can  conceive  the  mind 
to  be  conscious,  without  any  knowledge  of  external  objects;) 
the  latter  expresses  the  kiiowledge  we  obtain,  by  means  of  our 
sensations,  of  the  qualities  of  matter.  An  indiscriminate  use 
of  these  two  words  has  introduced  much  confusion  into  |diilos(>- 
phical  disquisitions. 

SHELLIKO,  TASTING,  AMD  HEABDTQ. 

15.  The  qualities  perceived  by  Smelling,  Tasting,  and  Hear- 
ing, are  known  to  us  only  as  the  causes  of  certain  sensations ; 
and  have  therefore  been  contradistinguished  by  the  name  of 
Secondary  QaaUtiea,  from  those  of  which  we  learn  the  nataire 
directly  and  immediately  from  the  sensations  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Of  this  last  kind  are  Extension  and  Figure ; — 
to  which  (along  with  some  others)  Philosophers  have  given  the 
title  of  the  Primary  Qualities  of  matter. 

16.  Abstracting  from  our  other  oijtans  of  perception,  Smell- 
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ing,  Tasting,  and  Hearii^  could  give  oe  no  information  con- 
cerning external  objectB. 

17.  Any  one  of  these  senses,  however,  might  surest  to  the 
mind  (or  furnieh  the  occawonB  of  our  forming)  the  eiaiple  ideas 
or  noticms  <£  Ifnmber,  Tim^  Causation,  Existence,  Feraonal 
Identity,  and  many  others. 


18.  The  sense  of  Touch  is  spread  orer  Uie  whole  Bur&ce  of    ' 
the  body ;  but  the  hand  ia  m(»e  particnlarly  appropriated  to 
this  mode  of  perception ;  in  conseqnenc^  partly  of  its  anato- 
mical structure,  and  partly  of  the  greater  degree  of  attention 
we  give  to  the  impressionB  which  are  made  on  it. 

19.  Some  of  the  qualities  perceived  by  tliis  sense  are  primary, 
others  secondary. — In  all  its  different  perceptions,  liowever, 
there  is  <Hie  common  circumstance ;  that  we  are  not  only  made 
acquainted  with  tbe  existence  of  some  quality  or  other,  but 
with  the  particular  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  external 
object  is  applied.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this,  that  we  refer 
to  Touch  a  variety  of  sensations  which  have  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other ;  Heat,  Itching,  Pain,  &c.  All  of  these 
suggest  to  us  the  local  situation  of  their  exciting  causes  ;  and 
hence  we  refer  them  to  the  same  class. — [Another  circumstance 
too  conspires  with  this,  that  Heat  and  Cold,  in  common  with 
the  other  qualities  referred  to  Touch,  are  perceived  by  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  not  by  any  particular  appropriate  organs.] 
—1st,  2d,  Sd  editt. 

20.  The  hand  is  useful  in  two  respects :  1.  For  examining 
the  properties  of  bodiec^  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world ;  of 
which  properties  and  laws,  none  of  our  other  senses,  unassisted 
by  that  of  Touch,  coold  convey  to  us  any  accnrato  knowledge. 
2.  For  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts. — The  advantages  we 
derive  from  it  in  these  respects  are  so  great,  that  some  philoso- 
phers, fond  of  paradoxical  opinions,  have  ascribed  to  it  entire!/ 
our  intellectual  snperiori^  over  the  brutes. — [As  these  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  account,  by  means  of  his  peculiar  oi^a- 
nization,  for  the  intellectual  superiority  of  man  over  the  brutes, 
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BO  others  have  gone  ioto  the  oppoeite  extreme,  that  of  sappoeiD^ 
that  the  peciiIiaritieB  ia  his  form  are  the  result  of  his  own  art 
and  inveution.] — Ist  edit.  B. 

21.  The  importaDce  of  this  organ  to  man  sufficiently  inii- 
mates  the  inteDtious  of  nature  vith  respect  to  his  ordiDary 
postore ;  and  affords  a  refutation  of  those  theories  which  attempt 
to  class  him  with  tlie  quadrupeds. 


22.  The  description  of  the  Eye,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  pencils  of  rays,  proceeding  fi-om  the  different  points  of  a 
visible  object,  are  collected  by  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
liomours,  bo  as  to  form  a  picture  on  the  retina,  belongs  pro- 
perly to  optics;  but  there  are  many  questions  arising  from  this 
subject,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  optical  writers  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  resolve  on  the  oommon  principles  of  their  science. 
Such  are  all  the  questions  that  relate  to  the  most  simple  and 
general  laws  of  vidon.  These  laws  are,^ic£!  which  the  optician 
must  assume  as  the  ground-work  of  his  reasoning ;  not  diffi- 
cuUies  which  he  is  called  on  to  explain. 

23.  Among  the  phenomena  of  vision,  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  which  depend  on  the  distinction  between  the 
original  and  the  ac^tred  perceptions  of  sight  Prior  tO' 
experience,  all  that  we  perceive  by  tiiis  sense  is  superficial 
extension  and  figure,  wi^  varieties  of  colour  and  of  illumina- 
tion. In  consequence,  however,  of  a  comparison  between  the 
perceptaoDs  of  sight  and  of  touch,  the  visible  appearances  of 
objects,  together  with  the  correqiondeut  aflFections  of  the  eye, 
become  ngns  of  their  tan^ble  qualities,  and  of  tho  distances  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  the  organ.  In  some  cases  our 
judgment  proceeds  on  a  variety  of  tiiese  circumstances  com- 
bined t^^ether ;  and  yet,  so  t«pidly  is  the  iuteUectnal  process 
performed,  that  the  pereeption  ae^ns  to  be  perfectly  instan- 


24.  This  distinction  between  the  original  and  the  acquired 
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perception  of  eight,  leads  to  an  ezplanatioD  of  many  curious  , 
phcnomeiia,  whicti  had  long  pnzded  those  opticians  who  con- 
fined their  attention  to  the  mathematical  principleB  of  Dioptrics. 
But  to  the  student  of  Moral  Philosophy  it  is  intereeting,  chiefly 
as  it  Affords  a  palpable  and  an  acknowledged  proof,  that  the 
mind  may  cairy  on  intellectoal  processes  which  leave  no  trace 
in  the  memory. 

25.  Two  other  celehrated  questions  concerning  vision  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and 
furnish  a  favourahte  opportunity  for  illustraling  the  limits 
which  nature  has  prescribed  to  our  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
perception.  The  one  relates  to  our  seeing  objects  erect,  by 
means  of  inverted  images  on  the  retina ;  the  other,  to  our  see- 
ing objects  single  with  two  eye& 

26.  Some  of  the  qualities  perceived  by  sight  are  primary, 
others  secondaiy.  Extension  and  figure  belong  to  the  former 
(Aaes ;  colour  and  varieties  of  illumination  to  the  latter. 


27.  The  forgoing  article  naturally  leads  the  attention  to 
the  genera]  accommodation  of  our  animal  frame  to  our  intel- 
lectual focnitiffl.  Under  this  head  the  following  particulars 
may  famish  matter  for  useful  reflections. 

(1.)  The  local  distribution  of  our  organs  of  sense. 

(2.)  The  adaptation  of  our  perceptive  powers  to  the  pro- 
perties and  laws  of  the  material  world. 

(3.)  The  relation  of  the  stature  and  strength  of  man  to 
the  physical  arrangements  on  that  planet  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

(4.)  The  versatility  of  ^  nature ;  qualiiying  him  to  subsist 
in  every  variety  of  climate. 

ABTICLE  SECOND. — OF  PEBOEPTIOH  IN  QENERAL. 

28.  Our  notions  both  of  body  and  of  mind  are  merely  reln- 
tive;  that  ia,  we>can  define  the  former  only  by  the  qualities 
perceived  by  our  senses,  and  the  latter  by  the  operations  of 
whidi  we  arc  conscious. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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29.  As  tiie  qualities  of  bod^  bear  no  resembUnoe  to  ths 
operatioDS  of  mind,  we  are  unavxndablj  led  to  coDnder  tbem  as 
perfectly  distinct  objects  of  our  knowledge;  each  of  which 
mufit  be  studied  in  its  own  peculiar  way :  the  one  hj  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  our  CouBtnousnesa ;  the  other  b;  attention  to 
the  objects  of  our  Perceptions.  This  is  not  a  hypotheus,  but  ft 
fact,  which  is  implied  in  the  only  notions  of  bod;  and  of  mind 
that  we  are  capable  of  forming. 

30.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  phenomena  of  perception, 
and  also  ftom  those  of  voluntary  motion,  that  the  connexion 
between  body  and  mind  is  extremely  intimate ;  and  vmoua 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  ezplun  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  carried  on.  All  these  theories  rehite  to  a  subject  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties ;  and  concerning  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  anything,  but  the  laws  by  which 
the  connexion  is  regulated. 

31.  According  to  the  distinction  formerly  stated  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter  (15.),  our 
notions  of  the  latter  are  merely  relative ;  the  sensations  which 
correspond  to  them  informing  us  of  nothing  but  of  the  existence 
of  certfun  unknown  causes  by  whidi  they  are  produced.  What 
we  know  of  the  nature  of  these  causes  is  the  result  of  subse^ 
quent  philosophical  investigation.  The  names  of  secondary 
qualities  are  in  all  languages  ambiguous ;  the  same  word  ex- 
pressing the  sensation,  and  the  unknown  cause  by  which  it  is 
excited.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Cartesian  paradox  with 
respect  to  the  non-existence  of  heat,  cold,  smell,  sound,  and 
colour. 

32.  The  primary  qualities  of  matter,  (such,  for  example,  as 
ExtensioQ  and  Figure,)  although  perceived  in  consequence  of 
certain  sensations  excited  in  our  minds,  are  always  apprehended 
as  external  and  independent  existences;  and  the  notions  of 
them  we  form  have  in  general  no  reference  to  the  sensations  by 
which  they  are  suggested.  The  truth  seems  to  he,  that  these 
sensations  were  intended  by  nature  to  perform  merely  the  office 
of  signs,  vrithout  attracting  any  notice  to  themselves;  and  as 
they  are  seldom  accompanied  either  with  pleasure  or  pain,  vra 
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acquire  an  habitaal  inattentioQ  to  item  ia  early  io&Dcy,  which 
ib  not  easily  to  be  BonuouDted  in  oar  maturer  yearn 

33.  As  oar  sensatioas  have  no  resemblaoce  to  the  qoalitieB 
of  matter,  it  has  pnzzled  phfloBophers  to  explain  in  That  man- 
oer  our  notionB  of  primary  qaalities  are  acqaired.  It  ia  this 
•difficalty  that  haa  given  rise  to  the  modem  soeptidBm  concern- 
ing  the  non-existence  of  matter. 

34.  According  to  the  ancient  theory  of  perception,  sensible 
■qoatiiieB  are  percdved  by  means  of  images  or  species  propa- 
gated from  external  objects  to  the  mind,  by  the  organs  of  sense. 
These  images  (which  mnce  the  time  of  Descartes  have  been 
commonly  called  Ideeu)  were  supposed  to  be  resemblances  of 
the  sensible  qualities ;  and,  like  the  impresdon  of  a  seal  on  wuc, 
to  transmit  their  form  without  their  matter.  This  hypothesis  is 
now  commonly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Ideal  Theory. 

35.  On  the  principles  of  this  theory,  Berkeley  demonstrated 
Hiat  the  existence  of  matter  is  impossible :  for,  if  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  anything  which  does  not  resemble  our  ideas  or 
sensations,  it  follows  that  we  hare  no  knowledge  of  anything 
whoee  existence  is  independent  of  our  perceptions. 

36.  If  the  Ideal  Theory  be  admitted,  the  foregoing  argument 
Against  the  existence  of  matter  is  conclumve ;  but  the  theory  ia 
unsupported  by  evidence,  and  is  even  inconceivable.  That  we 
have  notions  o{  external  qualities  perfectly  anlike  to  our  sensa- 
tions,  or  to  anything  of  which  we  are  immediately  cooscious,  is 
■a  /act ;  nor  ought  we  to  dispute  tiie  reality  of  what  we  per- 
-ceive,  because  we  cannot  reconcile  this  fact  with  our  rect^ived 
philosophical  systems. 

37.  Dr.  Reid,  who  first  called  the  Ideal  Theory  in  question, 
offers  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  material  world  existe ;  hni 
considers  our  belief  of  it  as  ui  ultimate  fact  in  our  nature.  It 
rests  on  the  same  foundation  with  our  belief  of  the  reality  of 
our  sensations,  which  no  man  has  disputed. 

38.  Beside  the  Ideal  Theory,  other  attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  communication  between  mind 
■and  matter  is  carried  on,  in  the  case  of  perception.' — Leibnits's 

>  [See  Onnunde,  Introdactio  ad  PkSotopkiam,  up.  xvH.]— M  cM. 
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system  of  pre-efltablisbed  Harmony,  taking  for  gnmted  the  im- 
possibility of  any  immediate  comiexioa  between  two  substances 
essentially  diffexent,  represents  the  haman  mind  and  human 
body  as  two  independent  machines,  adjuBted,  at  their  first  for- 
mation, to  an  invariable  correspondence  with  each  other,  like 
two  clocks  made  to  correspond  in  all  ihdr  movements ;  [the 
hand  of  the  one  pointing  invariably  to  the  some  bom'  with  that 
of  the  other,  while  the  mechanism  <^  each  is  a  whole  ioilhin 
iisel/,  independent  of  the  influence  of  any  foreign  powers.] — 2(i 
edit  By  means  of  the  same  hypothesis,  he  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  Volantary  Motion.  [When  I  wilt 
(for  example)  to  move  my  arm,  the  motion  is  not  the  consequence 
of  volition,  hut  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  rendering  this 
effect  simultaneous  with  the  corresponding  volition.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  an  impressioQ  is  made  on  an  organ  of  sense^ 
the  perception  which  follows  is  not  the  fbtsical  consequence 
of  the  impression,  but  of  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  which 
contains  within  itself  tlie  ideas  of  all  thiogs  external ;  being 
(as  Leibnitz  expresses  it)  a  living  mirror  of  Uia  universe, 
prepared  to  bring  forward  and  to  exhibit^  in  their  just  order 
and  successioD,  the  images  corresponding  to  all  the  diffe- 
rent impreswons  which  the  organs  of  sense  may  receive.] — 
2d  edit. 

39.  The  following  are  the  most  important  general  laws  of 
our  perceptions,  as  far  aa  we  can  infer  tJiem  from  acknowledged 
facts. 

(1.)  The  object,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  some 
material  medium,  must  make  an  impression  on  the  organ. 

(2.)  By  means  of  the  organ,  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
nerves. 

(3.)  By  means  of  the  nerves,  an  impression  is  made  on  (he 
brain. 

40.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
cess is  carried  on,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  tiie  nerves  and  brain,  in  the  case  of 
perception,  we  are  hitherto  ignorant ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  ha 
any  probability  that  we  shall  ever  obtain  satis&ctorv  informsr 
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tion.  Fhyeiologiste,  as  veil  as  metaphyedcuuiB,  have,  in  this 
inBtsnce,  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  tbe  just  rules  of  philoso- 
phinng,  and  hare  proposed  many  conjeotuTee  which  afiford  do 
explanation  of  the  phenomeua  in'  question,  and  which  have 
sometimes  led  to  dangerous  conclononsL 


41.  It  appears,  from  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight^  that 
a  proceea  of  thought  may  be  carried  on  by  the  mind,  without 
leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory  ;  and  many  facts  prove,  that 
impresaons  may  be  made  on  our  organs  of  sense,  and  yet  be 
foi^otten  next  moment  In  such  cases,  our  want  of  recollec- 
tion is  ascribed,  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  to  a  want  of 
<ittetUum  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  »  principle  sufficiently  ascer- 
tuned  by  common  experience,  that  there  is  a  certain  act  or 
•exertion  of  the  mind  necessary  to  fix  in  the  memory  the 
thoughts  and  the  perceptions  of  which  we  are  conscious.  This 
Act  is  one  of  the  amplest  of  all  our  intellectual  operations,  and 
;et  it  has  been  very  little  noticed  by  writers  on  pneumatoI<^. 

42.  Having  established  the  certainty  of  the  general  fact  by 
an  induction  of  particulars,  we  are  entitied,  by  all  the  roles  of 
sound  philoBophiziDg,  to  employ  it  as  a  principle  for  the  explar- 
natioQ  cS  other  phenomena.  Many  very  curious  ones,  which 
are  commonly  referred  to  other  causes,  are  resolvable  into  this 
principle,  in  a  manner  equally  tdmple  and  satisfactory. 

BBCr.  IT. OF  OONCSPnON. 

43.  The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe,  are 
entirely  occupied  with  iheii  present  sensations  and  perceptions; 
but  man  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  by  which  he  con  r^treaent 
to  himself  sensations  of  which  be  has  been  formerly  conscious 
and  external  objects  which  he  has  formerly  perceived.  This 
ftcnlty  may  be  conveni^tiy  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Conception. 

44.  The  objects  of  some  senses  are  more  easily  conceived  than 
those  of  others ;  above  all,  the  objects  which  are  perceived  by 
the  eye ;  [and  hence  it  iij  that  in  lecalling  the  sensations  i^ 
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Hearing,  Bmelliug,  Taste,  or  Feeling,  we  naturally  avul  our- 
selves, as  helps  to  the  luemoi;,  of  the  conceptionB  of  the  visible 
oi^'ecta  vith  which  these  sensations  happen  to  be  associated  in 
OUT  own  minds.] — dd  edit.  The  power  of  conception,  however^ 
may,  in  the  case  of  all  our  senses,  be  greatly  improved  by  ex- 


45.  It  is  commonly  understood  that  conception  is  accom- 
panied with  no  belief  of  the  existence  of  its  objects ;  but  various 
considerations  render  this  opinion  somewhat  douhttul.^ 

46.  This  faculty  bss  obviously  a  \erj  intimate  connexioQ  with 
the  body.  The  conceptioo  of  a  pungent  taste  produces  a  rush 
of  saliva  into  the  mouth.  The  conception  of  an  instnunent  of 
torture  applied  to  any  member  of  the  body,  produces  a  shock 
similar  to  what  would  he  occasioned  by  its  actual  application. 


47.  By  our  perceptive  powers  we  are  made  acquainted  only 
with  what  is  part^ntlar  or  individual ;  but  this  description 
comprehends  a  very  small  part  of  the  subjects  about  which  our 
thoughts  are  employed.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  our  reasonings  relate  to  classes  or  genera  of  objects 
or  of  events. 

48.  The  process  of  classiBcation  supposes  a  power  of  attend- 
ing to  some  of  the  qualities,  or  circumstances  of  objects  and 
events,  and  of  withdrawing  the  attention  &om  the  rest  This 
power  is  called  by  logicians  Ahatraction.  It  may  be  defined  in 
more  general  terms,  "  The  iaculty  by  which  the  mind  separates, 
[or  a»dlyKa\  the  combinations  which  are  presented  to  it,  in 
ordM  to  wmpUfy  the  objects  of  its  conaderation." 

49.  An  appellative,  or  a  generic  word,  is  a  name  applicable 
in  common  to  a  number  of  individnals,  which  agree  with  each 
otfier  in  some  particulars,  and  differ  in  others.  By  means  of 
fflicb  words,  we  are  enabled  to  resson  concerning  classes  of 

*   ["  At  aliud  quidpiam,   qaod  hue  flxk  el  Teluli   in  fidem  qnandwD   ei- 

tiartinst,  pareeadmoduiD,  nee  proreivtl  aluta,  Taleat  ad  immutaDdnni  oorpoi 

nbtSitata  vel  ntiliUte,  inqaiiitamert;  imcgiDaotu." — Bacm,  {De  AmgmadU 

'     u  Kilicet  {roiuis  aflectibiiB)  ipw  ScienAxrum,  lib.  it.  c.  1.~£1)1— lit 

'iiuB,Tel  Gogitatioperqiuuii  atli't  B 
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objects  and  claasee  of  events,  and  to  arriye  at  general  coodu- 
nons,  oompretieiidmg  ander  them  a  mnltitiide  of  particniar 
tniths.  The  use  which  is  made  in  algebra  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  afPorde  the  best  illustration  of  the  natnra  of  general 
reasoning,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeds.  These 
principles  were  long  misonderatood  hj  philosophers,  who  ima- 
gined that  a  generic  word  expieBsea  an  actual  existence  dis^ 
tinct  from  the  individuals  of  which  the  genus  is  composed ; 
and  that  the  mind  has  a  iaculty  of  directing  its  attention  to 
this  general  mxA  or  isbbhoi!,  without  the  mediation  of  lan- 
guage. Hence  much  of  the  mjetery  which  stall  prevails  in 
the  abetract  sciences. 

50.  As  it  is  by  language  alone  that  we  are  rendered  capable 
c£  general  reasoning,  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  logic 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  use  of  words.  Too  little  attention 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  this  subject 

51.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  we  guard  against  error, 
in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  our  graeral  principles.  However 
accurately  just  they  may  be  in  themselves,  considered  as  q>e- 
culative  mftTi'ma ;  they  must  always  be  ^plied,  in  actual  prac- 
ace,  with  the  utmost  caution.  To  illustrate  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  proper  use  of  ttw^,  and  the  mistakes  pro- 
duced by  their  abuse,  would  form  another  veiy  important 
article  in  a  phUoeophical  E^ystem  of  logic 

52.  A  habit  of  abstract  speculation,  uncorrected  hj  experi- 
ence ;  and  a  habit  of  unenlightened  practice,  without  the  aid 
of  general  principles ;  are  two  opposite  extremes,  to  which  we 
ore  liable,  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding.  Few  men  are 
to  be  found  who  have  not  acquired,  in  early  life,  a  manifest 
luas  either  to  the  one  ot  to  the  other. 


SECT.  TL — OF  THX  ASSOOU.TION  OT  IDKAa 

53.  The  effect  €£  custom  in  connecting  togethar  di&rent 
thoughts,  in  such  a  mimner  that  the  one  seems  spontaneously 
to  follow  the  other,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind.    To  this  taw  of  our  constitution. 
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modern  philosopherB  have  p\eu  the  name  c^  the,  AsaodatioD  <3( 
Ideasi  Of  late^  the  phrase  has  been  nsed  in  a  more  extensive 
eenae,  to  denote  the  tendency  which  our  thoughts  have  to  snc- 
ceed  each  oth^  in  a  regular  train ;  whether  the  c(»uiezion 
between  them  be  established  by  cuetom,  or  arise  from  some 
other  associating  principle. 

54.  What  ihB  different  circumBtancee  are  wluch  regulate 
the  BucceuBion  of  our  thoughts,  it  is  not  posdble,  perhaps,  to 
enumerate  completely.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
remarkable:  Besemblanoe,  Analogy,  Contrariety,  Vicinity  in 
Place,  Vicinity  in  Time,  Belation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  Bela- 
tioD  of  Means  and  End,  Belation  of  Fremises  and  Conclusion. 
Whether  some  of  these  may  not  be  resolTable  into  others  a  not 
very  material  to  inquire.  The  moet  powerful  of  all  the  associ- 
ating priodpleB  is  undoubtedly  Custom ;  and  it  is  that  which' 
leads  to  the  moet  important  inquiries  of  a  practical  nature. 

55.  Among  the  associating  {Hindples  already  enumerated, 
there  is  an  important  distinctifm.  The  relations  on  which  some 
of  them  are  founded  ore  o&vtous;  and  connect  our  tiioughte 
ti^ther,  when  the  att«ntion  is  not  directed  particularly  to 
any  subject.  Other  relations  are  discovered  only  in  consequence 
of  effort  of  meditation  or  study.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the 
relations  of  Beeemblance  uid  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of  Vici- 
nity in  Time  and  Place ;  of  the  latter,  tlie  Belations  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  of  Means  and  End,  of  Premises  and  Conclunon. 
It  is  owing  to  tiiis  distinction  that  transitions,  which  would  be 
highly  offensive  in  philosophical  writing,  are  the  most  pleasing 
of  any  in  poetry.^PAttosopAy  of  the  Suman  Mitid,  infrOy 
p.  263,  9eq.]—2d  edit. 

56.  In  80  far  as  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  r^!:ulated  by  the 
laws  of  Association,  it  depends  on  causes  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  and  over  which  we  have  no  direct  or  imme- 
diate control  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  the  will  has 
eome  inflnence  over  this  part  of  our  constitution.  To  ascertain 
the  extent  and  the  limits  of  this  influence,  is  a  problem  of 
equal  cariosity  and  importanca 

57.  We  have  not  a  power  of  summoning  up  any  paiticuiar 
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thought,  till  that  thonght  first  solicit  oar  notice.  Among  a 
crowd,  however,  which  present  themaelTes,  we  caa  choose  and 
TGJeot.  We  cao  detain  a  particalar  thought,  and  thus  check 
the  train  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  placa 

58.  The  indirect  inflaence  of  the  will  over  the  tnun  of  our 
tbou^ts  is  veiy  extensive.  It  is  exerted  chiefly  in  two  ways : 
—1,  By  an  effort  of  attention,  we  can  check  the  spontaneous 
'Ooorae  of  our  ideas,  and  g^ve  efficacy  to  those  associating  prin- 
ciples which  prevail  in  a  studious  and  collected  miod.  2.  By 
practice,  we  can  strengthen  a  particular  associating  principle  to 
so  great  a  d^iee,  as  to  acquire  a  command  over  a  particular 
class  of  our  ideaa 

59.  The  effect  of  hahit,  in  subjecting  to  the  will  those  intel- 
lectual processes,  which  are  the  foundation  of  wit, — of  the 
mecAamcdl  part  of  poetry,  (or,  in  other  words,  of  the  powers  of 
vernfication  and  rhyming,) — of  poetical  fancy, — of  invention  in 
the  arts  and  sciences ; — and,  above  oil,  its  effect  in  forming  a 
talent  for  extempore  elocution,  fhraish  striking  illustrations  of 
tills  last  remark. 

60.  Of  all  the  different  parts  of  our  constitiition,  tliere  is 
none  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  Moral  Philosophy  than 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  Association  of  Ideaa  From  the 
intimate  and  almost  indissoluble  combinations  which  we  are 
thus  led  to  form  in  infiiocy  and  in  early  youth,  may  be  traced 
many  of  onr  speculative  errors ;  many  of  our  most  powerful 
principles  of  action ;  many  perversionB  of  our  moral  judgment ; 
and  many  of  those  prejudices  which  mislead  us  in  the  conduct 
•of  life.  By  means  o£.  a  Judicioos  edacation,  this  susceptibility 
•of  the  infont  mind  might  be  rendered  subservient  not  only  to 
moral  improvement,  but  to  the  enlargement  and  multiplication 
of  onr  capacities  of  enjoyment 

SECT.  yiL^-OF  mHORT.^ 

61.  The  theories  which  attempt  to  account  for  the  pheoo- 
meiia  (^  Memory,  by  means  of  impressions  and  traces  in  the 

*  ["  NaqM  &■  ens  eiutioMiit,  ea  diKanl,  literia  coa&tcm,  miniu  mtmorM 
lit*ri«  DMidMe  ....  Ke^ iw  «m,  qui       itudeni :  qood  tai  pleriaqiM  accidili  at 
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braiD,  are  entirely  hypothetical;  and  tiumr  no  light  od  Ihe 
Bubjei^  whidi  they  prafeas  to  exi^ain.^ 

62.  This  fecnlty  appears,  indeed,  to  depend  mnch  on  the 
state  of  the  body ;  aa  may  be  inferred  from  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication, disease,  and  old  age.  A  collection  of  tacts  with 
respect  to  these  effects,  as  they  are  divendfied  in  difflneat 
infltances,  would  form  a  valoable  addition  to  onr  knowledge 
and  might  lead  to  important  concInsionaL 

63.  On  a  snperficial  view  of  the  sabject,  tiie  original  diffw^ 
enoes  among  men,  in  their  capadties  Of  memory,  would  seem 
to  be  inmienae.  But  there  ia  reaecn  for  thlnkiag  that  these 
diffoences  are  commouly  orerroted,  and  tiiat  due  allowances 
are  not  made  for  the  diversity  of  appearance  which  tlte  human 
mind  must  necessarily  exhibit  in  this  respect,  in  consequraice 
of  the  various  walks  of  observation  and  of  study,  to  which 
mankind  are  led,  partly  by  natoral  propensity,  and  partly  by 
accidental  situation. 

64.  Independent  of  any  inequalities  in  the  original  capacity, 
there  ore  remarkable  vartetiea  of  memory  which  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  important  distinctionfl  among  individuals  in  point  of 
intellectual  character. 

65.  These  varieties  arise  chiefly  from  the  different  modes  in 
which  the  constituent  qualities  of  memory  are  comhinea  in 
different  instances.  The  perfection  of  memoiy  is  to  unite  Sos- 
ceptibility,  Ketentiveness,  and  Beadiness ;  but  such  a  union  ia 
rare,  and  any  extraordinary  improvement  that  is  bestowed  on 
one  of  these  qualities  is  generally  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  others. 

SECT.  VIII. — OF  1U&6IH1.TI0N. 

66.  The  province  of  Imagination  is  to  select  qualities  and 
circumstances  from  a  variety  of  different  objects ;  and,  by  com- 
bining and  disposing  these,  to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

pneaidio  literunm,  diligentuun  in  p«r-  imnoraDdum,  gtiid  tU  qvod  meaieriiim 

ditcendri,    sc    memoiu    remittant" —  fadat,  qnuqium  plerique  imprimi  que- 

C«ur,  I>t  Sd.  Oal.  lib.  n.  cap.  14,] —  dam  veitigia  DDatrO  KaiiBO,  qun  relat  in 

IH  edit,  cerii  aiiDulonim  iigna  Mirentar,  axiiti. 

>  ["  Kon  arbitror  wton  mihi  in  hoc  nuuiL"— Qmntil.  lib.  iL  a. !.]— ill  «M. 
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Ib  Has  appnqiruted  setue  of  the  word,  it  coincides  with  what 
eome  aathors  have  called  Creative  or  Policed  Imagination. 

67.  This  power  is  not  a  simple  &calt]r,  bat  resuitB  from  the 
oombination  of  several  different  ones.  The  effort,  for  example, 
of  the  painter,  in  composng  an  ideal  landscape,  implies  concep- 
tion, which  enables  him  to  represent  to  himself  those  beautiful 
scenes  in  nature,  oat  of  which  bis  selection  is  to  be  made ; — 
Abstraction,  which  separates  the  selected  maierials  ftom  the 
qualities  and  drcumstances  connected  with  them  in  the  me- 
mory ; — and  Judgment  or  Taste,  which  selects  the  materials, 
and  directs  tlieir  combinaticHi. 

68.  The  nature  and  province  of  imagination  are  most  clearly 
exemplified,  in  the  arts  which  convey  pleasure  to  the  mind  by 
new  modifications  and  combinations  of  beaaties  originally  per- 
ceived by  the  eye.  The  operations  of  imagination,  io  this 
particular  instance,  serve  to  iUostrate  the  intellectual  processes, 
by  which  the  mind  deviates  from  the  models  presented  to  it  l^ 
experience,  and  forms  to  itself  new  and  untried  objects  of  pur- 
suit in  those  analogooB  but  less  palpable  cases  which  fall  under 
the  consideration  of  the  moralist.  It  is  in  consequence  of  such 
processes,  (which,  how  little  soever  they  may  he  attended  to, 
are  habitually  passing  in  the  thoughts  of  all  men,)  that  human 
afihirs  exhibit  so  busy  and  varions  a  scene;  tending  in  one 
instance,  to  improvement,  and,  in  another,  to  decline ;  accord* 
ing  as  onr  notions  of  excellence  and  of  happiness  ate  just  or 
erroneous. 

SECT.  IZ.— OF  JUDGMKHT  AND  BKA80HIK0. 

69.  Judgment  is  defined  by  the  writers  on  logic,  to  be  an 
act  of  the  mind,  by  which  one  tiling  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
another ; — a  definition,  which,  although  not  unexceptionable,  is 
as  good  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of. 

70.  In  some  cases  onr  judgments  are  formed  as  soon  as  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  are  understood ;  or  they  reetdt  bo  ne- 
cessarily from  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  that  wo 
act  upon  them  from  our  earliest  infancy,  without  ever  making 
them  an  object  of  reflection.    In  other  cases,  they  are  formed 
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in  conBequeoce  of  a  process  of  thought,  conueting  of  di&ient 
successire  eteps.  Hence,  a  dfttinction  of  JSVuIence  into  in^d* 
live  and  dedtudive, 

h   OFIMTDITIVK  XVIDENCB. 

71.  The  most  important,  if  not  all  the  difierent  npecira  of 
intuitive  evidence,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  three  fol- 
lowing heads: — 

(1.)  The  evidence  c£  axioms.  [Mathematical  and  Metaphy- 
tdcal.] 

(2.)  The  evidence  <^  oonaciousnefla,  of  perception,  and  of 


(3.)  The  evidence  of  tiiose  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief, 
which  form  an  essential  part  of  our  constitntion ;  and  of  which 
OUT  entire  conviction  is  implied,  not  only  in  all  speculotivn 
reasooings,  but  in  all  our  conduct  as  acting  beinga — Of  tiiis 
class,  is  the  evidence  for  our  own  personal  identity ;  fof  the 
«ziBtence  of  the  material  world ;  tcx  the  C(mtinuance  of  tfaoee 
laws  which  have  been  fennd,  in  the  course  of  our  past  experi- 
ence,  to  regulate  the  soccesuon  of  phenomena.  6uch  truths  no 
man  ever  think».of  stating  to  himself  in  the  form  of  propoai- 
tions ;  but  all  our  conduct,  and  all  our  reeaonings,  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  admitted.  The  belief  of  them  is 
necessaiy  for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence ;  and  it 
is  accordingly  coeval  with  the  first  operations  of  the  intellect. 

72.  The  attacks  of  modem  sceptics  have  been  chiefly  directed 
■igsinst  this  last  description  of  intuitive  truths.  They  have 
heen  called  Principles  of  Common  iSense,  by  some  late  writers 
who  have  undertaken  to  vindicate  their  authority.^  The  con- 
clusions of  these  writers  are,  on  the  whole,  solid  and  important : 
but  tbe  vagueness  of  the  expression,  Common  Sense,  which  is 
generally  employed  in  ordinary  discourse,  in  a  sense  consider- 

'  [Tbe  preceding  tentence  Hr.  Sto-  colled  ntcUphjiicat  oxioniB.    Soma  lata 

nart,  in  Iba  Mcoad  editioii,  replacei  by  wnten,  wlio  have  nndertaken  to  Ttpdi- 

the  bDoviDg  cUuu: — "trntliii  with  cata  thairku^iori^, hcveoomprobeDded 

wlueb  both  tb^  and  their  antagoniita  then  under  the  title  of  iVineyifN  ^ 

have  mj  tnqatatij  confonniled  thoat  CbowtMi  Snitt."} 
f  truthi  which  I  baTe  alreadj 
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ably  different  irom  that  in  which  it  was  at  first  introduced  into 
this  controversy,  has  furnished  to  their  opponents  the  means  of 
a  speciouB  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  in  question ;  as  an 
attempt  to  shelter  popular  prejudices  from  a  free  examination, 
aod  to  institute  on  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  philoeophy  to 
the  voice  of  ibe  multitude. 


11.   OF  DBDUCTITB  EVIDEIICE. 

73.  Kotwithstanding  the  commonly  received  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  radical  distinction  between  Intuition  and  Reason- 
ing, it  may  be  doubted  if  the  one  of  these  powers  be  not  implied 
in  the  other.  If  it  be  tru^  that  a  perfect  demonstration  is 
constituted  bj  a  duun  of  reasoning,  in  which  all  the  links  are 
connected  by  intuitive  evidence,  it  will  follow  that  the  power  of 
reasoning  pre-supposes  the  power  of  intuition.  On  the  other 
hand,  are  not  the  powers  of  intuition  and  of  memory  sufficient  - 
to  account  for  those  processes  of  thought  which  conduct  the 
mind,  by  a  series  of  consequences,  from  premises  to  a  con- 
chision  ? 

74.  "  When  the  mind,"  says  Locke,  "  perceives  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other,  its  knowledge  may  be 
called  intuitive.  When  it  cannot  so  bring  its  ideas  together, 
as  by  their  immediate  comparison,  and,  as  It  were,  juxtaposi- 
tion, or  application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  agreement 
or  disagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
(one,  or  more,  as  it  happens,)  to  discover  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement which  it  aearchee,  and  this  is  what  we  call  Beaeon- 
ing." — According  to  these  definitions,  supposing  the  equality  of 
two  lines  A  and  B  to  be  perceived  immediately,  in  consequence 
of  their  coinctdeuce,  the  judgment  of  the  mind  is  intuitive- 
Supposing  A  to  coincide  with  B,  and  B  with  C,  the  relation 
between  A  and  O  is  perceived  by  reasoning. 

75.  This  is  certainly  not  agreeable  to  common  language. 
The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always  been  supposed 
to  be  intnitivdy  obvious ;  and  the  first  of  these,  according  to 
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Euclid's  ennmeratiDn,  affirms  that  if  A  be  equal  to  C,  and  B  to 
C ;  A  and  C  are  equal 

76.  Admitting,  however,  Locke's  definition  to  be  just,  it 
might  easilj  be  shewn  that  the  iacult;  which  perceivea  the 
relafaoa  betweoi  A  and  0  is  the  same  with  the  faculty  which 
perceires  the  rdation  between  A  and  B,  and  between  B  and  C. 
When  the  relation  of  equality  between  A  and  B  has  once 
been  perceived,  A  and  B  become  different  names  for  the  same 
thing, 

77-  That  the  power  of  reasoning  (or,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times called,  the  DiBcnndve  Facolty)  is  implied  in  the  powers 
of  intuition  and  memory,  appears  also  from  an  examination  of 
the  structure  of  syllogisms.  It  is  imposcdble  to  conceiTe  an 
understanding  so  formed  as  to  peroeire  the  truth  of  the  major 
and  minor  proporitions,  and  not  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion.  Indeed,  as  in  this  mode  of  stating  an  ai^ument 
the  mind  ia  led  from  uuiveisals  to  particulars,  the  truth  of  the 
conclusioD  most  have  been  known  before  the  major  proposition 
is  formed. 

78.  Deductive  evidence  is  of  two  kinds,  Demonstrative  and 
Probable.  The  former  relates  to  accessary,  the  latter  to  con- 
tingent truths.  An  accurate  examination  and  comparison  of 
these  are  of  great  consequence  to  all  who  engage  in  moral 
inquiries,  but  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  introduced 
here. 

79.  The  process  of  the  mind,  in  discovering  media  of  [ooof 
for  establishing  the  traih  of  doubtful  prepositions ;  and  also 
the  process  by  which  we  bring  new  truths  to  light,  is  properly 
called  loventioQ.  In  this  power  remarkable  inequalities  are 
observable  among  different  individuals.  In  a  capacity  of 
understanding  the  reasonings  of  others,  all  men  seem  to  be 
nearly  on  a  level. 

80.  The  word  Logic  is  used  by  modem  writers  in  two  very 
different  senses : — 1.  To  express  the  scholastic  art  of  syllogiz- 
ing, which  is  commonly  referred  to  AristoUe  for  its  inventor. 
2.  To  express  that  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  which  has  for  its  object  to  guard  us  against  tlie  various 
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€Troi8  to  which  we  are  liable  ia  tbe  exercise  of  our  reasoning 
powers;  uid  to  asai«t  and  direct  the  inventive  feculty  in  \he 
investigation  of  truth.  The  general  aim  o(  these  two  aorta  of 
logic  ia  the  same,  and  they  differ  only  in  the  juatneaa  of  the 
prindplea  on  which  they  proceed. — The  inutility  of  the  former 
is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged ;  and  it  deserves  onr 
sttentioQ  chiefly  aa  a  carioua  article  in  the  history  of  science. 
The  otlier  ia  still  in  its  in&DC^ ;  but  many  important  views 
bave  abeady  been  opened  into  the  subject  by  Lord  Bacon  and 
others. 

Sm.  X. — or  INTILLKOTDAL  POVEBS  OB  CAPACITIB8  roHMKD  BT 
FiLBTIOULAS  HABITS  OF  STDDT  OR  Or  BD8INBS8. 

81.  The  varieties  of  intellecioal  character  among  men,  result 
from  the  vaiioQB  poauble  combinations  and  modifications  of 
fitcnlties,  which,  in  greater  or  less  d^rees,  are  common  to  the 
whole  species.  Supposing  these  faculties  to  be  originally  the 
same  is  every  individual,  infinite  diversitiee  of  genius  would 
necessarily  arise  from  the  difierent  situations  into  which  men 
are  thrown  by  the  accidents  of  human  life. 

82.  The  intellectual  habits  that  are  formed  by  the  pursuits 
of  science  or  of  literature,  are  widely  different  from  those  which 
are  produced  by  the  active  engagements  of  bosiness.  There 
are  other  peculiarities  of  a  more  dehcate  nature,  which  origi- 
nate from  particular  studies,  and  which  distinguish  the  different 
tdaases  of  literary  men  from  each  other.  The  metaphjreician,  the 
mathematician,  the  antiquary,  the  poet^  tiie  critic,  atrengthen 
by  their  reapective  pursuits  particular  faculties  and  principles, 
while  they  suffer  others  to  remain  without  due  cultivation. 

83.  An  examination  of  the  effects  prodnced  on  tiie  under- 
standing by  different  sciences,  and  by  different  active  proies- 
MOQS,  would  surest  many  important  rules  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enlaz^ement  of  the  mind,  and  for  preserving  all  its 
various  powers  in  that  just  proportion  to  each  otiier  which 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

84.  Quickness,  Acatenesa,  Penetration,  Preaence  of  Mind, 
Good  Sense,  Sagacity,  Comprehension,  Frofoundness, — all  ex.' 
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preee  particular  characteriBtics  of  intellect  bj  which  iadiriduala 
are  difitingtiifihed  from  each  other ;  and  which  present  a  aab- 
ject  of  obseiratioQ  and  study,  not  more  intereeUng  to  the 
philosopher,  than  to  those  who  take  an  active  concern  in  the 
business  of  the  world. — The  mentc^  defects  to  which  these 
quahties  are  respectively  opposed,  are  no  lees  deserving  of 
attention, 

85.  Nearly  connected  with  these  last  speculations,  are  those 
philosophical  inquiries  which  have  for  their  object,  to  analyze 
into  their  conBtituent  principles,  the  different  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual ability  which  are  displayed  in  the  different  sciences  and 
artH.  Such  inquiries  not  only  open  a  curious  and  interesting^ 
field  of  disquisition,  but  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  lessen 
that  blind  tidmiration  of  original  genius,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  iwd  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge. 


86.  Among  the  intellectual  powers,  gradually  formed  by  a 
particular  application  of  our  ori^nal  fecnlties,  the  power  of 
Taste  is  one  of  the  most  important  It  was  formerly  treated 
by  metaphyacians  as  a  simple  and  uncomponnded  principle 
of  our  constitution ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  attempts 
lately  made  to  analyze  it  into  its  component  elements,  it  con- 
tinues still  to  be  considered  by  some  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  The  extensive  influence  it 
possesses  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  not  only  over  the 
pursuits  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Litera- 
ture and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  but  over  the  enjoyments  of  every 
individual  who  partake  of  the  general  refinement  of  manners, 
might  justify  the  allotment  of  a  separate  article  to  an  illustration 
of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  it  is  formed.  Such  a  digres- 
sion, however,  would  necessarily  encroach  on  other  discussions 
still  more  closely  connected  with  the  object  of  this  First  Fart 
of  the  Course  ;  and  the  intimate  relation  between  the  Fower  of 
Taste  and  our  Moral  Priuciplea'will  furnish  another  and  a  mor> 
convenient  opportunity  of  resuming  the  speculation. 
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87.  It  IB  sufficient,  at  present,  to  remark,  that  although  thu 
gronndwork  of  Taste  miurt  be  laid  in  the  original  qoalitiea  of 
tbe  mind,  jet  this  power  la  the  slow  result  of  experience, 
habitually  and  attentively  conveiBant  with  a  particular  class 
of  agreeable  objecta  The  instantaneous  rapidity  of  its  deeiuous 
gives  it  sometimee  the  appearance  of  an  immediate  perception, 
— and  hence  the  name  which  it  haa  borrowed,  in  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe,  irom  one  of  the  exteinal  senses.  The  use 
made  in  the  French  tongue  of  the  word  Tact,  to  denote  that 
delicate  sense  of  propriety  which  enables  a  man  to  fed  his  way 
in  the  difficult  intercourse  of  polished  aociety,  seems  to  have 
been  sn^^iested  by  Bimitar  GonsideratioaB.  This  power,  as  well 
as  the  other,  ia  evidently  an  acquired  one ;  and,  a  comparison 
of  the  two  might  be  lueAiI  for  illDstrating  the  nature  and 
genens  of  botL^ 


SBOT.  XI. — or  CEB/TAJS  AUXILUBT  FAODLTIXS  AND  FKIHCIPLES 
XaHtSTIAL  TO  OUB  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT,  OR  INTI- 
MATELT  COHNECrrXD  WITH  IT. 

86.  The  form  and  posture  of  the  human  body,  and  its  various 
orgfuis  of  perception,  hare  an  obvious  reference  to  man's  rational 
nator^  and  are  beautifully  fitted  to  encourage  and  &cilitate 
his  intellectual  improvement  A  Eomilar  remark  may  be  ex- 
traided  to  many  other  parts  of  our  constitution,  both  external 
and  intenuU ;  but  diere  are  two  which  more  particularly  claim 
our  attention;  the  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts  by 
Langnage,  and  tiie  principle  of  Imitation. 

I.  or  LANQUAOE. 

89.  The  connexion  of  this  subject  with  that  of  the  foregdng 

>  L>fi'-8t«w«rtIiMni)dsrtliisBaoli(ni,  arim  from  long  nae  Mid  exp«ri«iiae." 

bot  vitboat  ipedil  Mfcranoe,  umoUtad  — Tioagitt  tm   variou*   Subjtd*   \ij 

the  Mowing  t —  Hnghei,  tes  Dnnconibe'a  LtOart,  vol 

"  Wlut  ve  oall  TomU  I«  »  Und  of  iii.  p.  48  of  Appendix. 

txUKijKm  jodgneat ;   it  ii  •  «att]«d  Sac  Bejnoldt*  DiteoimtM,  p.  SOS.}^ 

luUt  oTdiitingnighiDg,  withoat  ttajiDg  lit  t£t. 
to  attand  to  ruloi  or  ntiodaalioii,  and 

VOL.  n.  0 
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sectionB  is  BiiEGciently  obvious.  It  is  to  the  tue  of  artificial 
signn  (§  49.)  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  onr  general  cooclu' 
eiona ;  and  without  it,  our  knowledge  would  have  been  entirely 
limited  to  individualfl.  It  is  also  to  the  use  of  artificial  signs 
that  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  part  of  our  infoimation  which 
is  not  Hie  immediate  result  of  our  own  personal  experience ;  and 
for  that  traosmiflEioQ  of  intellectual  acqoiaitione  fVom  one  race 
to  another,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  Hie  progressive 
improvement  of  the  ffpecies. 

90.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  language,  (as  Br.  Beid  has 
remarted,)  presapposes  the  use  of  natural  signs.  These  consiBt 
in  certain  expreadons  of  the  countenance,  certain  gestures  of 
the  body,  and  certain  tones  of  the  voice. 

91.  There  seems  to  be,  in  man,  a  power  of  interpreting  in- 
stinctively some  of  these  expressions.  This,  indeed,  has  been 
disputed  of  late;  but  various  coneiderationB  mi^t  be  men- 
tioned, which  justify  the  common  opinion  upon  the  snhject, 
when  stated  with  certwn  corrections  and  limitations. 

92.  As  ideas  multiply,  the  imperfections  of  natural  language 
are  felt ;  and  men  find  it  necessary  to  invent  artificial  signs,  of 
which  the  meaning  is  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  In  pn^r- 
tion  as  artificial  language  improves,  the  language  of  nature 
declines ;  iommuch,  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  reflection  and  study  to  recover  the  use 
of  it  This  study  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  foundation 
of  the  arts  both  of  the  actor  and  of  the  orator. 

93.  Artificial  signs  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are 
addressed  to  the  eye,  and  t^ose  which  are  addressed  to  the  ear. 
The  latter  have  formed,  among  all  nations,  the  ordinary  medium 
of  intellectual  communication. 

94  As  we  have  no  record  of  the  steps  by  which  any  of  the 
languages  spoken  among  men  have  arisen,  some  writers  have 
employed  tb^  ingenuity,  in  tracing,  from  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  the  ori^  of  the  difierent  parts  of  speech,  and  in  illus- 
trating the  gradual  progr^  of  language,  resulting  from  the 
general  progress  of  Bodety.  Such  conjectural  speculations  con- 
cerning the  natural  advances  of  the  Species,  in  any  particular 
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line  of  improvemeot,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Theor^ieal  Sistoriea, 

95.  The  imperfections  of  those  languages  which  have  origi- 
nated from  popular  use,  have  suggested  to  some  philosophers 
the  idea  of  a  language  expressly  calculated  for  the  purposes  of 
-sd^ica  The  Mlure  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  on  this 
-subject,  are  not  decisive  agunst  the  practicability  of  such  a 
project 

96.  The  art  of  Writing  is  an  important  step  iu  the  history 
■of  laogoage,  and  a  powerful  aid  to  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  species. 

97.  The  advantages  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  are  won- 
derfully extended  l^  the  art  of  Printing,  which  may  he  justly 
T^arded,  not  only  as  the  happiest  of  all  expedients  for  &cili- 
tating  the  intellectual  commerce  of  mankind,  hut  as  one  of  the 
m(»t  important  events  that  hare  occorred  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs. 

IL   or  THE  PMSOIPLB  OF  [SYMPATHBTIO]  IMITATION. 

98.  Whenever  we  see  any  expresmon,  or,  in  general,  any 
«bange,  in  the  countenance  of  another  person,  ve  have  a  ten- 
dency to  assume  the  same  ezpresdon  or  the  same  change,  in 
onr  own  countenance.  Every  aaa  is  sensiUe  of  this,  when  he 
looks  at  another  in  a  rage,  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  or  in  a  deep 
melancholy. — Kor  is  it  the  viaible  appearance  alone  of  othet« 
that  we  have  a  disposition  to  imitate.  We  copy  instinctively 
the  voices  of  onr  companions,  their  tones,  their  accents,  and 
their  modes  of  pronunciation. 

99.  This  tendency  in  our  nature  to  imitation  is  attended 
with  important  advantages.  It  sterns  to  be  by  means  of  it, 
that  ohildren  acquire  the  use  of  speech  ;  and  that  they  learn 
insensibly  to  model  their  habits  on  the  appearance  and  muiners 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  &miliarty  conversant 

100.  As  it  is  in  early  life  that  the  princi[^  of  imitatiofl  is  of 
greatest  use  to  us,  so  it  is  in  in&ncy  that  we  have  the  strongest 
tendency  to  indulge  it  It  is  of  this  natural  tendency,  which 
all  men  have  in  some  degree,  that  mimics  avEul  themselves ; 
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till,  hj  repeated  efforts,  tbef  acquire  a  power  of  canyiDg  it  fitr- 
tlier  than  they  could  hare  done  originally ;  or,  rather,  perhaps 
they  only  contriTe  to  retun  through  life  a  faculty  which,  in 
the  caee  of  most  men,  di8iq>pear8  after  the  period  of  childhood. 
101.  The  contagious  nature  of  insanity,  of  convulsionH,  of 
hyeteric  disorders,  of  panics,  and  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
eDthunasm,  seems  to  hare  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
principle  of  imitation.  To  this  class  of  facts,  an  important 
addition  has  lately  been  made  in  the  coarse  of  the  philosophical 
inquiries  which  took  rise  at  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  cures 
pretended  to  he  effected  by  means  of  animal  magnetism. 


BBOT.  XU. — OF  TBB  IKTBLLECTCU.  FACULTIES  OF  HAH,  AS  OOH- 
TBASTED  WITH  THS  mSimCTS  OF  THE  BBUTE8. 

102.  That  the  brutes  are  under  the  more  immediate  guid- 
ance of  nature,  while  man  is  left  to  regulate,  to  a  great  degree, 
his  own  destiny,  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  is  a  fact  too 
obriouB  to  admit  of  dispute.  In  what  manner,  indeed,  nature 
c^terates,  in  this  instance,  we  are  perfectly  ignorant;  but  nothing 
can  he  more  certain  than  this,  ^t  it  is  not  by  a  deliberate 
choice,  analogous  to  what  we  experience  m  oursdves,  that  the 
lower  animals  are  determined  to  the  pursuit  of  particular  ends; 
nor  by  any  process  andogous  to  our  reason,  that  they  combine 
means  in  order  to  attain  them. 

103.  To  that  unknown  principle  which  guides  the  operations 
of  the  brutes,  we  give  the  name  of  Instinct  It  is  distinguished 
from  Art  by  two  circumstances : — 1.  By  the  miifonnity  with 
which  it  proceeds,  in  oil  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  and, 
2.  By  the  unerring  certainty  with  which  it  performs  its  office, 
prior  to  all  experience.^ 

'  [Art  ii  dflBnecl  I7  Lonl  Baomi  to  ba  bg  to  tliii  idea  of  Ait,  it  ii  noceatarily 

"sproperdispotEloftlietluDgiofnataTe  the  remit  of  rea*on  and  inventioii,  *nit 

bj  litunaD  thought  and  experience,  10  u  preauppoeei  experience  and  obeerratioii, 

to  make  them  answer  the  detigna  and  without  which  it  u  impoanble  for  human 

naet  of  tQMikituL" — [Athmetatatl  qf  iiigeDuit;^  to  fonn  "^^  lingle  oouclaiioD 

ZeomiHjrJ     It  maj  be  dtSned  niore  concemiag  the  onlsi  of  natore,  or  the 

ooDciuly  to  be  the  adjustment  of  dkom  meaua  to  beemplojedfor  producing  an; 

to  accomplish  a  dedred  end.    Accord-  phjsical  effect.]  ~id  edit. 
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104.  But  dtboa^  we  do  not,  in  mich  cases,  aacribe  art  or 
teaacn  to  the  brutes,  the  operatioiu  of  instinct  i^nly  indi- 
cate intelligence  in  that  Being  hj  whiom  they  were  ftumed ; 
and  who,  by  adiqitiog  their  constitatioiiS  so  beaatifully  to 
the  laws  of  ihe  material  world,  has  evinced  a  unity  of  de- 
mgn,  which  proves  that  all  the  different  parts  of  the  ooir^^ 
animate  and  inanimate,  are  the  workmanship  of  the  same 
Author. 

105.  The  wisdom  of  nature,  as  displayed  in  the  instincts  of 
wniriftl'f,  is  more  particularly  coospicnona  in  thoae  tribes  which 
asBodate  in  political  communities ; — as  the  bee  and  the  beaver. 
Here  we  see  animals  who,  oonndered  individnally,  discover  but 
a  small  degree  of  sagacity,  conspiring  together,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  blind  impulse^  in  the  accomplishment  of  effects,  asto- 
nishing by  thor  magnitude,  and  1^  the  complicated  ingennity 
tbey  exbiint 

106.  Animftla^  howeveT,  are  left  to  make  some  small  acquisi- 
tiona  by  experience  ;  as  sofficiently  appears,  in  certain  tribes, 
from  the  sagacity  of  tiie  old,  when  contrasted  with  the  igntv- 
ance  of  the  young ;  and  from  the  effects  which  may  be  produced 
on  many  of  them  by  discipliue  and  education. 

107.  In  idiat,  then,  does  the  difference  between  mas  and  tiie 
bmtes  connst  ?  Do  their  foculties  differ  from  each  other  in 
d^;ree  only  ;  or  is  tliere  an  easenttal  distinction  between  the 
rational  and  the  animal  natures  P 

108.  The  French  philoet^hers  of  tlie  Carteoan  school  adopted 
tlie  latter  o^nion ;  and  even  carried  it  so  far,  as  to  consider  the 
brutes  as  mere  machines.  Their  successors  have,  in  general, 
gone  into  the  opposite  extrane ;  and  have  employed  their  inge- 
nmty  iu  attempting  to  acooont  for  the  boasted  superiority  of 
man,  by  accidoital  circumstances  iu  his  bodily  organization,  or 
in  his  external  condition. 

109.  In  oppoeitiou  to  tliese  doctrines  of  modem  Materialistc^ 
a  great  variety  of  couraderatibus  prove, — that,  in  respect  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  principles,  our  nature  does  not  admit  of 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  inhabitant  of  tiiis  globe ;  the 
difference  between  our  coustitntim  and  thein^  being  a  differ- 


«lc 
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taxe  Dot  ia  d^ree,  bat  in  kind.  Ferh^w  thia  iB  Qx  smgie 
inatance,'  id  which  that  legnlar  gradatioo,  which  we  everywhere- 
elKi  observe  in  the  oDivene,  &il8  eotiraly. — ^The  nibject  Ib  by 
for  too  eztenmve  to  be  treated  in  these  OuSinea.^ 

I  (CeoMilt  CO  tUt  article,  A»  A 
«ftk*Beg 


Tht  OuOmtt  of  J&nil  mtMffkjf,  Pjjrr  SucHrai,  ("  Of  the  Aoti*a  uid  of  A* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

CM  m  mn  toluiu  or  thb  iukuts  or  thk  FHiUMorHi  or 

THRHUIUV  Mms.] 


Ih  varicnu  parts  of  the  following  wotkj  reftreooes  are  made 
to  flabaeqnent  qiecaUtions,  viiioh  are  not  ocmtuned  in  it. 
Diese  qtecnlationB  it  a  my  intanti(»i  to  resome  at  some  fature 
period :  bat  wli«i  I  vxaaiAet  the  extent  of  n^  subject,  and  the 
many  acddenta  iriiich  may  divert  me  from  the  prosecution  <^ 
it,  I  cannot  Tentnre  eo  far  aa  to  annonnce,  in  the  title-page  of 
this  Tolnme,  any  promise  of  a  fnture  publication. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  atill  wanting,  t4>  complete  tbe 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  After  fin'iibing  this,  the 
coarse  of  i^y  inqniriefl  would  lead  me  to  treat,  in  the  second 
place,  of  Man  considered  as  an  Active  and  Moral  being ;  and, 
thirdly,  of  Man  oonudered  as  tbe  member  ot  a  Politica] 
Socie^. 


CoLLMS  or  EvmnriM; 
Monk  It,  int. 
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INTUODUCTIOK. 


PAET  FIB8T. 

OF  THK  NATDBK  AITS  OBJECT  Or  THE  FHIU)SOPHT  Of  THK 
HDIUII  UHD. 

Ths  prejadice  which  is  commonly  entertuned  agtunet  meta- 
physical  Hpecolations,  aeems  to  anse  chiefly  from  two  caoses : 
Fint,  fi-om  an  apprehensioTt  that  the  subjects  about  which  they 
are  employed  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  ftcul- 
ties ;  and,  eecondly,  from  a  belief  that  these  sobjects  have  no 
relatJcHi  to  the  bnfflnese  of  life. 

The  frivolons  and  absurd  diaonaeions  which  abound  ib  the 
writangB  of  most  metaphymcal  authors,  afford  but  too  many 
nrguments  in  jastification  of  these  opioicais ;  and  if  such  dis- 
cufisitniB  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  Mr  specimen  of  what  the 
human  mind  is  able  to  accomplish  in  this  department  of  science, 
the  contempt  into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might  with  justice 
be  regarded  as  no  inconsidaable  evidence  of  the  progress  which 
true  philosophy  has  made  in  the  present  age.  Among  the 
varions  subjects  of  inquiry,  however,  idiich,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  vague  use  of  language,  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
title  of  Metaphysics,  there  are  some  which  are  essentially  dis- 
tiugiiisbed  firom  the  rest,  both  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
accompanies  their  principles,  and  by  Uie  relati(m  which  they 
bear  to  the  useM  scienoes  and  arts :  and  it  has  anfortonately 
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happened  fliat  these  have  shared  in  that  general  diecredit  into 
which  the  other  branches  of  metaphysicfl  hare  justly  falleo.  To 
this  drcnmBtaiice  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  little  progreaa 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  PBiLoeoFHT  of  teb 
HDHAS  HDiD  j  a  Bcience  bo  interesting  in  its  nature,  and  so  im- 
portant in  its  applications,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  fiuled,  in 
these  inquisitive  and  enlightened  times,  to  have  excited  a  very 
general  attention,  if  it  had  not  accidentally  been  classed,  in  the 
public  opinion,  with  the  rain  and  anprofitable  disquiatiooa  of 
the  schoolmen. 

Id  order  to  obviate  these  nuB^prebensionB  witii  respect  to 
the  subject  of  the  following  work,  I  have  thought  it  pn^r,  in 
this  preliminary  chapter,  first,  to  expMn  the  Nature  of  the 
truths  which  I  propose  to  investigate ;  and,  secondly,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more  important  Applications  of  which  they  are 
susceptible.  In  stating  these  preliminary  observations,  I  may 
perhaps  appear  to  some  to  be  minute  and  tedious ;  but  this 
fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be  readily  pardoned  by  those  who 
have  studied  with  care  the  principles  of  that  science  of  which 
I  am  to  treat ;  aod  who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which  have,  in  a  great  measure,  excluded  it  from  the  modem 
systems  of  education.  In  the  progress  of  my  work,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  not  often  have  occasioD  to  solicit  the  indul- 
gence of  my  readers  for  an  unnecessary  difiusenesa 

The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words  Matter  and  Mind,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  Dr.  Beid,^  are  merely  relative.  If  I  am  asked, 
what  I  mean  by  Matter  ?  I  can  only  ezplun  myself  by  saying, 
it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard 
OT  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  hot  or  cold ; — that  is,  I  can  define  it 
in  no  other  way  than  by  enumerating  its  sensible  qualities.  It 
is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  perceive  by  my  senses ;  but  only 
extension,  figure,  colour,  and  certfuu  other  qualities,  which  the 
-ooDBtitutioD  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  something  which 
is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely  similar 
with  respect  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  ite 
existence,  but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought^  and  voU- 

■  Bita^  on  tht  Active  PuiBo-t  of  Mom,  pp.  8,  9. 
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fioD ;  operations  which  imply  the  existence  of  something  which 
feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man,  too,  is  impressed  with  an 
irrenstible  convictaon,  that  all  these  sensations,  thoughts,  and 
Tolitions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being ;  to  that  being  which 
he  calls  Tiimadf;  a  being  which  he  is  ted,  by  the  constitution 
of  his  nature,  to  conffldec  as  something  distinct  irom  his  body, 
and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of 
any  of  his  oi^ans. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  we  have  the  same 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  mind  that  we  have  for  the  exist- 
ence erf  body ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  that  we  have  stronger  evidence  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  the 
one  IB  suggested  to  us  by  the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness, 
and  the  other  merely  by  the  objects  of  our  perceptionB :  and  in 
this  Ught,  undoubtedly,  the  feet  would  appear  to  every  person, 
were  it  not  that,  &om  oar  earliest  years,  the  attention  is  en- 
gtoesed  with  the  quaUties  and  laws  of  matter,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
animal  existence.  Hence  it  is,  that  these  phenomena  occupy 
our  thoughts  more  than  those  of  mind ;  that  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  anal<^  of  the  fonner,  and 
even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the  same  general  laws  ;  uid 
that  we  acquire  habit«  of  inattention  to  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
scionsnesH,  too  strong  to  be  afterwards  sunnounted  without  the 
most  pereerering  industry. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  they  establish 
the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter  without  any  long  pro- 
cess of  metaphysical  reasoning  •}  for  if  our  notions  of  both  are 
merely  relative ;  if  we  know  the  one  only  by  such  sensible  qua- 
lities as  extension,  figure,  and  solidity ;  and  the  other  by  such 
operations  as  sensation,  thought,  ^id  voUtion,  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  say,  that  matter  and  mind,  considered  as  objects  of 
human  study,  are  essentially  difierent ;  the  science  of  the  for- 
mer resting  ultimately  on  the  phencmiena  exhibited  to  oui 
senses ;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  j^enomena  of  which  we  are 
ctHisdous.  Instead,  therefore,  of  objecting  to  tite  scheme  of 
■  Soe  Kote  A. 
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materialiBm,  that  its  (jodoIobIods  aie  &Iae,  it  would  be  mo  e 
accurate  to  Bsy,  that  its  wm  is  nnphiloeophicaL  It  proceeds  ou 
B  mieapprefaensioD  of  the  piDper  object  of  science ;  the  difficnlty 
which  it  profeoses  to  remove  being  manifestly  placed  bejond 
the  reach  of  onr  fitcidties.  Barely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills, 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  result 
of  material  orgamzation,  we  impose  on  onrselvee  by  words ; 
forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as  mind  is  known  to  as  by  its 
qualities  and  attributes  alone,  and  that  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  essence  of  either.^ 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  derived  from 
the  information  of  our  senses,  natural  philosophers  hare,  in 
modem  times,  wisely  abandoned  to  metaphysicians  all  specula- 
tions coQceming  the  nature  of  that  sabstance  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  concerning  the  possibihty  or  impossibility  of  its 
being  created ;  concerning  the  efficient  causes  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  it ;  and  even  concerning  the  reality  of  its 
existence,  independent  of  tiiat  of  percipient  beings:  and  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  humbler  province  of  observing  the 
phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  of  ascertaining  their  general  laws. 
By  pursuing  this  plan  steadily,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
two  last  centuries,  Ibrmed  a  body  of  science,  which  not  only 
does  honour  to  the  human  understanding,  but  has  had  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  practical  arts  of  Ufa — This  experi- 
mental philosophy  no  one  now  lb  in  danger  of  confounding  with 
the  metaphysical  speculations  already  mentioned.  Of  the  im- 
portance of  these,  as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  it  is  possible 
that  some  may  think  more  &vourably  than  others ;  but  they 
are  obviously  different  in  their^natur^  from  the  investigations 

'  Soma  metaphjnciaiu,  who  *ppe*r  tlie  kttribotM  of  fMing,  tUnUng,  anil 
to  admit  the  troth  of  the  tar«gmDg  na-  willing.  Bat  bwidM  that  thia  b  only 
■cming,  baT«  farlh«r  nrged  that,  for  anj  an  hypothsaia,  which  omonnta  to  no- 
thing we  can  pron  to  thg  contrary,  it  ii  thing  more  than  a  msre  powi^ty,  btbd 
poaribk  that  tha  unknown  anbatance  if  it  wera  trne.  It  wonld  no  loora  be 
which  haa  the  qnalitiea  of  axtetuion,  proper  to  lay  of  mind,  that  it  ia  nw- 
Sgora,  and  ooloar,  tnay  be  the  lanie  terial,  than  to  aay  of  body,  that  it  u 
with  tlie  nnknown  inbatance  whieh  haa  tpirituaL 
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of  physicH,  and  it  is  of  the  ntmost  consequence  to  the  evidence 
of  this  last  Boienoe,  that  ita  principles  should  not  he  hlended 
with  those  of  the  former. 

A  dmilar  distioction  takes  place  among  the  qnestions  which 
may  be  stated  Telatire  to  the  human  mind. — Whether  it  he 
extended  or  uneztended  ;  whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to 
place ;  and  (if  it  has)  whether  it  resides  in  the  brain,  or  bo 
i^read  over  the  body  by  diffusion,  are  qneatious  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  those  which  MetaphyBicians  have  started  on  the  subject 
of  matter.  It  is  uunecesaary  to  inquire  at  present,  whether  or 
not  they  admit  of  auswer.  It  is  aafficient  for  my  purpose  to 
remark,  that  th^  are  as  widely  and  obviously  different  from 
the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
following  work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concerning  the  non- 
existence of  the  material  world,  are  ttom  the  conclusiona  of 
Xewfon  and  his  followers. — It  is  &rther  evident  that  the  meta- 
physical opinions  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed  con- 
cerning the  nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  ^Bicleat 
causes  by  which  their  phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  our  inquiries  coDceming  the  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  these  phenomena  take  place. — Whether  (for 
example)  the  cause  of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial, 
is  a  point  abont  which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they 
agree  perfectly  in  their  physical  opinions.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
both  admit  the  general  fact  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each 
other,  with  a  force  varying  with  their  mutual  distance,  accord- 
ing to  s  certain  law.  In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  the 
human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  ore  led,  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  onr  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  essence. 
— ^That  when  two  subjects  of  thought,  for  inetauoe,  have  been 
repeatedly  presented  to  the  mind  in  conjunction,  the  one  has  a 
teodency  to  safest  the  other,  is  a  fact  of  which  I  can  no  more 
doubt,  titan  of  anything  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
senses ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  &ct  totally  unconnected  with  any 
hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  which  will  be 
as  readily  admitted  by  the  materialist  aa  by  the  Berkeleiau. 

VOL.  n.  D 
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NotwiUurtanding,  however,  the  reality  and  importanoe  of  this 
distinctioD,  it  baa  not  hitherto  been  sofficiently  attended  to 
b;  tha  phOoeopherB  who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind. 
Dr.  Beid  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  haa  perceiTed  it  dearly, 
or  at  least  iHw  haa  kept  it  steadily  in  view  in  all  hit  inqniries. 
In  the  writings,  indeed,  of  several  other  modern  metapbym- 
cians,  we  meet  mtli  a  variety  of  important  and  well-aacertained 
facta ;  bat,  in  general,  these  &ct8  are  blended  with  apeculations 
upon  subjects  which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  homan 
faculties. — It  ia  thia  mixture  of  fiwt  and  <^  hypothesiB,  which 
has  brought  the  philosophy  of  mind  into  some  degree  of  dis- 
credit ;  nor  will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally  admowledged, 
till  the  distinction  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  be  under- 
stood and  att^ded  to,  by  those  who  speculate  on  the  sabjecL 
By  confining  their  attention  to  the  sensible  qualities  of  body, 
and  to  the  sensible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  know  what  dis- 
coveries natural  philosophers  have  made ;  and  if  the  labours  of 
metophyfiicians  shall  ever  be  rewarded  with  similat  suoceaa,  it 
can  only  b^  by  attentive  and  patient  reflection  on  the  subjects 
of  their  own  conadouBnesa. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  (^portunity  of  remarking,  <kl  the 
other  hand,  that  if  pbydcal  inquirers  should  think  of  again 
employing  themselves  in  speculationa  about  the  nature  tiE 
matter,  instead  of  attempting  to  ascertain  its  sensible  proper- 
ties and  laws,  (and  of  late  there  seems  to  be  such  a  tendency 
among  some  of  tlie  followers  of  Boscovich,)  they  will  soon 
involve  themselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrintlt,  and  the  first 
principles  c^  phycdcs  will  be  rendered  as  mysterioua  and  chime- 
rical, as  the  pnenmatology  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  little  progress  which  has  hitheri»  been  made  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  surprimng  to  those  who 
fiave  attended  to  the  history  of  natural  knowledge.  It  is  only 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  study  of  it  has  been 
prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  success,  or  that  the  proper 
method  of  conducting  it  has  been  generally  understood.  There 
is  even  some  reaaou  for  doubting,  from  the  crude  speculations 
on  medical  and  chemical  sul^ects  which  are  duly  offered  to 
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the  pabli<^  whether  it  be  yet  QtuIeTstood  80  completely  88  ie 
commonly  imagined ;  and  whether  a  fdUer  illustration  of  tb« 
rales  of  philoeophi^og,  than  Bacon  or  his  followers  have  given, 
might  not  be  tuelul,  even  to  physical  inquirerB. 

When  we  reflect,  in  this  manner,  on  the  shortness  of  the 
period  during  which  uatnral  philosophy  has  been  nuocessfiilly 
cultivated ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  consider  how  open  to  our 
•examinatioD  the  laws  of  matter  are,  in  compariaon  of  those 
which  r^olate  the  phenomena  of  thought,  we  shall  neither  be 
'disposed  to  wonder,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  should  still 
remuQ  in  its  injaocy,  nor  be  diacooraged  in  our  hopes  coocem- 
ing  its  fdtuie  progresa.  The  excellent  models  of  this  spedes 
«f  investigation,  which  the  writiDgs  of  Dr.  Beid  exhibit,  give 
m  groond  to  expect  that  the  time  is  oot  far  distant,  when  it 
«hall  assume  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among  the 


It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  if  a  distinct  explanation  were  ffxen 
of  its  nature  and  object ;  and  if  some  general  roles  were  laid 
down,  with  respect  to  the  proper  method  of  conducting  the 
study  of  it.  To  this  subject,  however,  which  is  of  sufficient 
«xtent  to  fdmisb  matter  for  a  separate  work,  I  cannot  attempt 
to  do  justice  at  present ;  and  shsll  therefore  confine  myself  to 
tiie  illustration  of  a  few  fundamental  principles,  which  it  will 
be  of  essential  importance  for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the  follow- 
ing inquirie& 

Upon  a  alight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  minds^ 
they  iq>pear  to  be  so  complicated,  and  so  infinitely  diverrafied, 
that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general 
lsw&  In  conaeqneQce,  however,  of  a  more  accurate  examina- 
tion, the  prospect  clears  up ;  and  the  phenomena,  which  ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  too  various  for  our  comprehension,  m% 
found  to  be  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
simple  and  uucompounded  fiicnlties,  or  of  ample  and  uncom- 
pounded  principles  of  action.  These  faculties  and  principles 
toe  the  general  laws  of  our  constitution,  and  hold  the  same 
place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  in- 
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vestigate  in  physics,  hold  in  that  oraoch  of  science.  In  both 
cases,  the  laws  which  nature  has  established,  are  to  be  inresfl- 
gated  only  by  an  exantinatiou  of  facts ;  and  in  both  cases,  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite- 
number  of  phenomena. 

In  the  inr^gatbn  of  physical  laws,  it  ie  well  known,  that 
our  inquiries  must  always  terminate  in  some  general  &ct,  of 
which  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  snch  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature.  After  we  have  established,  for  example,  from 
the  astronomicftl  phenomena,  the  universality  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether  this  law  implies  tlie 
constant  agency  of  mind ;  and  (upon  the  supposition  that  it 
does)  whether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always  operates 
immediately,  or  by  means  of  subordinate  instnunente  ?  But 
these  questions,  however  carious,  do  not  fell  under  the  pro- 
vince of  the  natural  philosopher.  It  is  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose,  if  the  universality  of  the  fact  be  admitted. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
When  we  have  once  ascertained  a  general  facl^  such  as  the 
various  laws  which  r^nlate  the  association  of  ideas,  or  the  de- 
pendence of  memory  on  that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
Attention;  it  ^  all  we  ought  to  aim'  at,  in  this  branch  of 
science.  If  we  proceed  no  farther  than  fecte  for  which  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  consciousness,  oar  conclusions  will  bo 
no  leas  certain  than  those  in  physics :  but  if  our  curiosity  leads 
us  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  association  of  ideas,  by  cer- 
tain supposed  vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in  the  state  of  the 
brain ;  or  to  explain  memory,  by  means  of  supposed  impres- 
sions and  traces  in  the  sensorium  ;  we  evidently  blend  a  ctJlec- 
tjon  of  important  and  well-ascertained  truths,  with  principles 
which  rest  wholly  on  conjecture.^ 

'  There  jg  indeed  one  tiew  of  the  —[See  nOoiophuial  Ettayt,  ( Worht, 

connexion  betreen  Mind  Mid  Matter,  toI.  t.  p.  B.)J 

vhich  is  perfectlj  agieeuble  to  the  joit  Lord  Bacon  va«,  I  believe,  tbe  first 

nilea  of  philoeaphy.    The  object  or  this  who  gare  a  disliDct  idea  oT  this  sort  of 

u,  to  ascerti^n  the  thwi  which  i«giilata  speontatioD ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 

their  union,  withont  attempting  to  ai-  mnch  prngms  has  yet  been  made  in  it. 

plain  in  what  maoDar  Ihey  are  united.  InhiihtK^  De  A-agme^UUSamtiamm, 
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The  obeervationa  which  have  been  now  stated,  with  respect  to 
the  proper  limits  of  philosophical  curiosity,  have  too  frequently 
«8caped  the  attention  <^  speculative  men,  in  all  the  (Merent 
departments  of  science.  In  none  of  these,  however,  has  this 
inattention  produced  such  a  variety  of  errors  and  absurdities,  aa 
in  the  science  of  mind;  a  subject  to  which,  till  of  late,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  auspected,  that  the  general  rules  of  phi- 
losophi^ng  are  applicable.  The  strange  mixture  of  fact  and 
hypothesis,  which  the  greater  part  of  metaphysical  iuquiriea  ex- 
hibit, had  led  almost  universally  to  a  belief,  that  it  is  only  a  very 
faint  and  doubtful  light  which  human  reason  can  ever  expect 
to  throw  on  this  dark,  but  interesting,  field  of  speculation. 

Beades  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  philosophical 
inqniiy,  other  sources  of  error,  from  which  the  science  of 
phyd(»  is  entirely  exempted,  have  contributed  to  retard  the 
prt^ress  of  the  philosophy  of  mind.    Of  these,  the  most  im- 


B  Tonetr  of  mtg«cU  lira  enumerated,  in 
-order  to  illnatnte  iti  uituit ;  aud,  un- 
doobtedly,  moat  of  theae  are  in  a  high 
degree  curioaa  and  important.  Tbe  roi. 
lowing  litrt  comprehendi  tlia  chief  of 
thoae  be  has  msntioiied,  with  the  addi- 
tioD  of  aeveral  othera,  reoommended  to 
the  consideration  of  Fhiloaophen  and 
of  Medical  Inquirers,  bj  the  lata  Dr. 
[John]  Qregot;.  See  his  Lectura  o» 
ihelhuia  and  Quelifieatioat  of  a  Pky- 

1.  The  doctrina  of  the  praterralian 
-Mid  imptoTementoTthedifibrMit  senssa. 

2.  The  histoT7  of  the  power  and  la- 
dnence  of  inugiution. 

8.  "He  hiitotjr  of  lh«  asverd  ipecies 


the  mind  a 


4.  The  history  of  the  various  drcum- 
etanca  in  paronta,  that  have  an  in- 
Snence  on  coBoeptiDD,  and  the  cddbII- 
tution  and  characters  <tf  thnr  cbiUrea. 

C.  The  hittorj  of  dreami. 

B.  The  hiato>7  of  the  laws  of  cuatom 
and  halnt 

7.  The  histor^r  of  tha  eSacta  of  mode, 
md  ut  *ach  other  things  u  opamrte  on 


[body,  L 


The  hiatoiy  of  natural  aigDi  and 
langtisge,  comprehending  the  doctrine 
of  phyrii^omy  and  of  outward  gastara. 

9.  The  histoij  of  the  power  and  lawi 
of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

To  this  list  Tariona  other  snbjecta 
might  ba  added;  particulaiij,  the  Ha- 
toi7  of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  to  &r  a« 
the;  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  body ;  and  the  history  of  the 
different  species  of  madneaa. 

This  view  of  the  conoeiioa  between 
Hind  nod  Matter  does  not  M  properly 
nnder  the  plan  of  the  foUowiog  wcvk; 
in  which  uy  leading  olgeat  is  to  aacer- 
tain  the  prindplea  of  our  nature,  in  so 
&r  aa  they  can  be  ^scorered  by  alten- 
tioD  to  the  satyacta  of  onr  own  oon- 
scionsnesi :  and  la  apply  theae  principlea 
to  explain  the  phenomeua  arising  from 
them.  Tariona  incidental  remarks, 
howe*er,  wUl  oconr  in  the  oonraa  at  onr 
inqidriea,  landing  to  illnstrato  some  id 
the  suljecta  comprehended  in  the  fore- 
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portoDt  proceed  from  that  diapontioa  wfaiolL  is  so  natural  to- 
every  person  at  the  commencement  of  fais  philosophical  pur- 
suits, to  ezpl^  intellectual  and  moral  phenooieiia  by  th& 
analt^  of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took  notice  of  thoee  habits  of  inattention  to  the  sab- 
jecU  of  oar  ccmsciousnefls,  which  tako  their  rise  in  that  period 
of  our  lives  when  we  aae  oecessarily  empl(^ed  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  jvoperties  and  laws  of  matter.  Li  conse- 
quence of  this  early  fomiliarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  th^  appear  to  na  less  mysterious  than  thoee  of 
mind ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  'that  we  have  advanced  one- 
atep  in  ezpluning  the  latter,  when  wa  can  pcnat  out  som& 
uialogy  between  them  and  the  fcnmer.  It  Is  owing  to  the 
same  circumstance,  that  we  have  scarcely  any  approjniated 
language  with  respect  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  iHiidi  ex- 
press its  diff»ent  operations,  are  almoet  all  borrowed  from  the- 
objects  of  onr  senses.  It  must,  however,  appear  manifest,  npoa 
a  very  little  reflection,  that  as  the  two  subjects  are  essentially 
distinct,  and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analo^es- 
we  are  pleased  to  &ncy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  use  ia 
illustrating  either ;  and  that  it  is  no  l^a  uuphilosophical  to> 
attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  upon  mechanical  principles,  than  it  wonld  be  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by  sui^Kning,  as  some  of  tbe- 
ancients  did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  witli  prin- 
ciples of  motion ;  or  to  explfun  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
elective  attractions,  by  sapposing  the  substances  among  which 
they  are  observed,  to  be  endowed  with  thoaght  and  volition. 
The  analogy  of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  in- 
quiries which  form  the  object  of  the  following  work ;  but,  on. 
the  contrary,  is  to  be  guanled  agtunst,  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  philosophers  who  have  specnlated  con- 
ceming  the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed  can  be  mentioned, 
who  have  at  all  times  been  able  to  guard  against  analogical 
theories.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
iiince  the  publication  of  DescartetT  writings,  there  has  been  & 
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gradoal,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  improvemeDt  ia 
this  branch  c^  scienoe.  One  stiitdiig  proof  of  this  is,  the  con- 
trast between  the  metaphydcal  apecnlations  of  scnne  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  in  England  at  the  end  of  tho  last 
centni;,  and  those  which  we  find  in  the  ^sterns,  howeTer  im- 
perfect, of  the  present  age.  Wonld  any  writer  now  offer  to 
the  worid,  such  cODclaaons  with  respect  to  the  mind  aa  are 
ccmtained  in  ib.9  two  following  passages  from  Locke  and 
Newton  ?  "  Habits  '  -nya  Locke  •  "  seem  to  be  but  trains  of 
motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once  set  a-going,  continue 
in  the  same  steps  they  bad  been  used  to,  which,  by  often  tread- 
ing, are  worn  into  a  smooth  path."'  And  Kewton  himself  baa 
propoeed  the  following  query,  conconing  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  perceives  extenal  objects.  "  Is  not,"  says  he,  "  the 
seDsoriam  of  unimalB  the  pkoe  where  the  sentient  substance 
is  preset,  and  to  which  the  sensible  species  of  things  ore 
brought,  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  mind  present  in  that  place  P  "  In  the  course  of  tb? 
following  Essays,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  various  other 
passages  from  later  writers,  In  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ex- 
plain the  other  phenomena  of  mind  upon  mmilar  principles. 

It  ia  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even  since  the 
period  when  philosophers  began.to  adopt  a  mote  rational  plan 
<^  inquiiy  with  respect  to  such  subjects,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
collected  by  their  predecessors.  This,  indeed,  was  a  preUmiuary 
step,  which  the  state  of  the  science,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  had  led,  rendered  absolutely  necessary ;  for  however 

*  [^Mojr,  B.  If.  cb.  xxiiii.  S  8-]  pronoDciaUon,  poor  proDonoar  1m  mota 

'  [Thii  thecny,  with  respect  U>  Habttt,  d'une  Ungns  ftnogire ;  uait  qua  peu 

{■  vmrdOMlj  oopied  (romUalebnuiche.  h  pea  la*  aapritaaiiimMii,  parleurcoim 

"  H  &at  reDurqner  que  lea  eipriti  ne  nmtiDiiel,  ooTTeDt  et  apfrfuiiweDt  ees 

troBTent  pai  toDJiiun  lu  chemitii,  pur  cbemiiu,  enanrto  qu'sTBc  la  temi,  ill  ne 

aA  ill  daveot  pa*Mr,  mrr  DQTeitt  et  troQTent  ploi  de  riaiiUDce.    Car  c'eit 

ISMS  librei ;  et  qoe  ceU  Ut,  que  uou  dani  la  hcilitf  que  Ua  eaprita  aDimauK 

aToni  de  U  diBcnlt£  i,  nnaer,  par  ex-  ont  ds  paawr   daoi  lea  msnibm  do 

ample,  lea  doigta  avsc  la  Tileiw  qui  eat  notm  corpa,  qua  comiateDt  lea  balii- 

decsHUre  pour  jonar  daa  iDatrumuna  de  ludei.'' — Ruck,   tit  la    Vlrki,  Ut.  u. 

uindqM,  on  lea  miucle*  qni  Mrroit  &  la  vltaf.  &.] 
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important  the  pomtire  advaatages  may  be,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
.pected  from  its  fatare  progress,  they  are  by  no  means  00  essen- 
tial to  hmnan  improrement  fuid  bf^piness,  as  a  satisfaotory 
refutation  of  that  sceptical  philosophy,  which  had  struck  at  the 
root  of  fdl  knowle<%e  and  all  bel^  Such  a  refutation  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal  object  which  Dr.  Beid  proposed  to 
himself  in  his  metaphysical  inquiries ;  and  to  tJiis  object  his 
labours  have  been  directed  with  so  much  abiUty,  candour,  and 
perseverance,  that  unless  fhtuie  sceptics  should  occupy  a  ground 
very  different  from  that  of  thdr  predecessors,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  controversy  will  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbish  being 
now  removed,  and  the  fonndataons  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin  the 
snperstructaie.  The  progress  which  I  have  made  in  it  is,  I 
am  sensibly  very  inconsiderable ;  yet  I  flatter  myself,  that  the 
littie  I  have  done  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  importanoe 
of  the  study,  and  to  recommend  the  subjects  of  which  I  am  to 
treat  to  the  attention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  I  have  studiously  avoided  the 
consideration  of  those  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in 
the  present  age,  between  the  patrons  of  the  sceptical  philoso- 
phy and  thar  opponents.  These  controversies  have,  in  tnith, 
nb  peculiar  connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I  am  to 
entOT.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  an  examination  of  the  principles 
of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  a  satia&ctoiy  con- 
clusion ;  but  Buppoong  them  to  ronain  uodeuded,  our  scep- 
tical doubts  concerning  the  certainly  of  human  knowledge, 
would  no  more  affect  the  philosophy  of  mind,  than  they  would 
affect  any  of  the  branches  of  physics ;  nor  would  our  doubts 
concerning  even  the  existence  of  mind,  affect  this  branch  of 
science,  any  more  than  the  doubts  of  the  Berkeleian,  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  matter,  affect  his  opinions  in  natural 
philosophy. 

To  what  purposes  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
according  to  the  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  it,  is  subser- 
Tient,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explwn,  at  some  l^igth,  in  the 
following  section. 
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PART  SECOND. 

8B0T.  L — OF  THE  DTILITT  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 
HUMAN  HIMD. 

It  has  been  often  remar^d,  that  there  is  a  mutual  connexion 
between  the  different  arts  aad  sciences ;  and  that  the  improve- 
meots  vhic^  are  made  in  one  branch  of  htunan  knowledge,  fre- 
quently throw  light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a  very 
remote  reUtioo.  The  modem  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  in 
pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion to  a  degree  of  perfection  formerly  unknown.  The  rapid 
pn^iresB.  which  has  been  lately  made  in  astronomy,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  these 
sciences  have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of  science  and 
<^  Bxt  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  either  for  the  philosopher  or  the  artist  to  turn  at  the 
acquisition  of  general  knowledge.  Both  of  tliem  may  safely 
take  many  principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  to  demon- 
strate their  truth.  A  seaman,  though  ignorant  of  mathematics, 
may  apply,  with  correctness  and  dexterity,  the  rules  for  finding 
the  longitude ;  an  astronomer  or  a  botanist,  though  ignorant  of 
optics,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  the  telescope  or  the 
microscope. 

These  observatione  are  daily  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
artist,  who  has  seldom  either  inclination  or  leisure  to  speculate 
ooncerning  the  principles  of  his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we 
meet  with  a  man  of  science  who  has  confined  his  studies  wholly 
to  one  branch  of  knowledge.  That  curiosity  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  course  of  his  favourite  pursuit, 
will  natundly  extend  itself  te  every  remarkable  object  which 
falls  under  hia  observation ;  and  can  scarcely  iail  to  be  a  source 
of  perpetual  dissatisfaction  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  so  &r 
gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  exphtin  all  the  various  phenomena 
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which  his  professional  babita  are  every  day  presenting  to  his 
view. 

Ab  every  partictilBr  science  is  in  this  manner  connected  with 
otber^  to  which  it  naturally  directs  the  attention,  so  all  the 
pursuits  of  life,  whether  they  terminate  in  speonlation  or  action, 
are  connected  with  that  general  science  wUch  has  the  human 
niind  for  ib)  object.  The  powers  of  the  ooderHtanding  are  in- 
struments which  all  men  employ ;  and  his  curiosity  ronst  be 
small  indeed,  who  passes  through  life  in  a  total  ignorance  o£ 
faculties  which  his  wants  and  necessities  force  him  habitually 
to  exercise,  and  which  bo  remarkably  distinguish  man  from  tlie 
lower  animals.  The  active  principles  of  our  nature,  wliici),  1^ 
their  varioiiB  modifications  and  comhinations,  give  rise  to  all 
the  moral  differences  among  men,  are  fitted  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  if  possible,  to  interest  those  who  are  either  disposed  to 
reflect  on  their  own  characters,  or  to  observe  with  attention  the 
characters  of  others.  The  phenomena  resulting  from  tiiese 
■fiKulttea  and  principles  of  the  mind,  are  eveiy  moment  solicit- 
ing oar  notice ;  and  open  to  our  examination  a  field  of  dis- 
covery as  inexhaustible  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world, 
and  exhibiting  not  less  striting  marks  of  divine  wisdom. 

While  all  the  saeoces,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  have  thia 
common  tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to  tiie  phtlo30|Ay  of 
human  nature,  this  last  branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  prin- 
ciples from  no  other  science  whatever.  Hence  there  is  some- 
thing in .  the  study  of  it  which  is  peculiariy  gratifying  to  a 
reflecting  and  inquisitive  mind ;  and  something  in  the  conclu- 
siona  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.  Till  once  our  opmious  are  in  some  degree  fixed 
with  respect  to  it,  we  abandon  ourselves  with  reluctance  to  par- 
ticular scientific  investigations;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general 
knowledge  of  such  of  its  principles  as  are  most  fitted  to  excite 
the  curiosity,  not  only  prepares  us  for  engaging  in  other  pur- 
suits with  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  views,  but  leaves  lut 
at  liberty  to  prosecute  them  with  a  more  undivided  and  con- 
centrated attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  subject  of  speculative  curion^ 
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that  the  piiuciples  of  the  haman  mind  deeerve  s  careful  eza- 
mination.  The  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  SQccessful 
analysis  of  it  are  varions ;  and  some  of  them  of  audi  importauce, 
as  to  render  it  aBtonishing  that,  amidflt  all  the  success  mth 
which  the  sabtH'diQBte  sciences  have  been  cultivated,  this,  which 
comprehends  the  principles  of  all  of  them,  shoold  be  stQ)  sufiered 
to  remain  in  its  infancy. 

I  dioH  endeavour  to  iUustrate  a  few  of  these  advantages,  be- 
^nning  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  of 
any, — the  light  which  a  philosophical  analjims  of  the  principles 
oS  the  mind  would  necessarily  throw  on  the  subjects  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education. 

The  noBt  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  two  follow- 
ing :  Fitat^  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our  natur^ 
both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them 
to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  they  are  soeceptible ;  and, 
secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impressions  and  aseociatiooB 
which  the  mind  recMves  in  early  life,  to  secure  it  against  the 
influence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  engage 
its  (vepOBBBBBions  on  the  side  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  the  mind,  tiiat  a  systematical  plan  can  be 
fixmded  tat  the  accomplishment  of  either  of  these  purposes. 

There  ate  few  individnals  whrae  education  has  been  con- 
ducted in  every  respect  with  attention  and  judgment.  Almost 
evesy  man  of  reflection  is  conscious,  when  he  arrives  at  matu- 
rity, of  many  defects  in  his  mental  powers ;  and  of  many  incon- 
venient habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  remedied 
in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a  consciousness  is  the  flrst  step 
towards  improvement ;  and  the  person  who  feels  it,  if  he  is 
IHiseeesed  of  resolution  and  steadiness,  will  not  scruple  to  b^n, 
even  in  advanced  years,  a  sew  coune  of  education  for  himself. 
The  degree  of  reflection  and  obaervation,  indeed,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  cannot  be  expected  &om  any  one  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  as  these  are  the  last  powers  of  the  mind 
which  unfold  themselves ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think  of 
the  improvement  of  our  faculties ;  and  much  progress  may  be 
made  in  the  art  of  applying  them  successfully  to  their' proptr 
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objects,  or  in  obviating  the  incooTemeDces  resulting  from  tb«r 
imperfection,  not  ooly  in  manhood,  but  in  old  agt 

It  is  not,  however,  to  tbe  mistakes  of  our  early  iostractors 
that  all  our  intellectual  defects  are  to  be  ascribed.  There  is 
no  profesnon  or  pursuit  which  has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  which  does  not  leave  some  powers  of  tLe  mind  dormant, 
while  it  exercises  and  improves  the  rest  If  we  wish,  therefore, 
to  cultivate  tlie  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  that  employment  whidt  ite  Acuities  receive 
from  om-  particular  situation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awkward 
and  professional  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  strengthened 
particular  muscles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his  trade,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  our  animal  nature :  neither 
is  it  among  men  of  confined  pursuits,  whether  speculative  or 
active,  that  we  are  to  expect  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  A  variety  of  exercises  is  necessary 
to  preserve  tiie  animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty ;  and  a 
variety  of  those  occupations  which  literatare  and  science  afibrd, 
added  to  a  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  world,  in  tJie 
habito  of  conversation  and  business,  is  no  less  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  understanding.  I  acknowledge,  that  there 
are  some  professions,  in  which  a  man  of  very  confined  acquisi- 
ti<His  may  arrive  at  the  first  eminence ;  and  in  which  be  will 
|>erhap8  be  the  more  likely  to  excel,  the  more  he  has  conom- 
trat«d  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  one  particular  object. 
But  such  a  peraon,  however  distinguished  in  hie  own  sphere,  is 
educated  merely  to  be  a  literary  artisan ;  and  neither  attains 
the  perfection  nor  the  happineas  of  his  nature.  "  That  educa- 
'  tion  only  can  be  considered  as  complete  and  generous,  which,' 
in  the  language  of  Hilton,  "fite  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offi<^,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  of  war." ' 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  ftom  the  foregoing  observar 
tions,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an  indiscriminate 
attention  to  aU  the  objecte  of  epeoulation  and  of  action. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  neceesity  of  limiting 
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the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we  wish  to  benefit  eodety  by  our 
labours.  Bat  it  la  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  intense 
application  to  our  favourite  pursuit,  to  cultivate  that  general 
acquaintance  with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be 
sufficient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preserve  it  trom  anjr 
danger  of  costracting  the  pedantry  of  a  particular  profeasioo. 
Id  many  cases  (as  was  already  remarked)  the  sciences  reflect 
light  on  each  other;  and  the  general  acquintions  which  we 
hare  made  in  other  pursuits,  may  furnish  us  with  useful  helps 
for  the  farther  prosecution  of  our  own.  But  even  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  in  which  these 
liberal  accomplishments  must  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  part  of  our  professional  eminence,  the  acquisition  of  them 
will  amply  repay  any  loss  we  may  sustain.  It  ought  not  to  be 
the  leading  object  of  any  one,  to  become  an  eminent  meta- 
phymdan,  mathematician,  or  poet ;  but  to  render  himself 
happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a  respectable,  and  a 
useful  member  of  society.  A  man  who  loses  his  sight  improves 
the  sensibility  of  bis  touch  ;  hut  who  would  consent,  for  such 
a  recompense,  to  part  with  the  pleasures  which  he  receives  from 
the  eye? 

Tt  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  how  much  indi- 
Tiduals  would  be  assisted  in  the  proper  and  liberal  culture  of 
the  mind,  if  they  were  previously  led  to  take  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  human  nature  in  all  its  parts ;  of  its  various  &cultiee, 
and  powers,  and  sources  of  enjoyment ;  and  of  the  effects  which 
ore  produced  on  these  principles  by  particular  situations.  It 
is  such  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind,  that 
can  enable  a  person  to  judge  of  his  own  acquisitions ;  and  to 
employ  the  most  effectual  means  for  supplying  his  defects,  and 
removing  his  inconvenient  habits.  Without  some  degree  of 
it,  every  man  is  in  dteger  of  contracting  bad  habtta  before  he 
is  aware ;  and  ctf  suffering  some  of  bis  powers  to  go  to  decay 
for  vrant  of  proper  exercise. 

If  the  budness  of  early  education  were  more  thoroughly 
and  more  generally  understood,  it  would  be  lees  necessary  for 
individuals,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  form  plans  of 
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improrement  for  themaelvea  But  education  nerer  can  be 
STstematicaUy  directed  to  its  proper  objects,  till  we  have 
obtained,  not  only  an  accorate  wialyBifl  of  ike  general  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  and  an  accoont  of  the  most  important 
lawB  w&ich  regalate  their  operation ;  but  an  explanation  of 
the  TftriouB  modifications  and  combinations  of  these  principles, 
which  produce  that  direrritf  ot  talents^  genius,  and  character, 
we  observe  among  men.  To  instmct  youth  in  the  languages 
and  in  the  sciences,  is  comparatively  of  little  importance,  if  we 
are  inattentive  to  the  habita  they  acquire ;  and  are  not  careM 
in  giving  to  all  their  different  facultiee,  and  all  their  different 
principles  of  action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment  Abstract- 
iog  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers,  how 
extenfflve  and  difficult  is  the  husbess  of  conducting  their 
intellectual  improvement!  To  watch  over  the  associations 
which  they  form  in  their  tender  years ;  to  ^ve  tbem  early 
habits  of  mental  activity;  to  rouse  thdr  cariosify,  and  to 
direct  it  to  proper  objects;  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and 
invention  ;  to  cultivate  in  their  minids  a  turn  fen-  speculatatoi, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  thdr  attention  alive  to  the 
objects  around  tbem ;  to  awaken  their  sensibilitiea  to  the 
b«iuties  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for  in- 
tellectual enjoyment ; — these  form  but  a  part  of  the  bufdness 
of  education ;  and  yet  the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
whidi  seldom  falls  to  the  shaie  of  those  to  whom  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  is  commonly  intrusted, — Nor  will  such  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  tlie  human  mind,  as  X  have  now  described, 
be  always  sufficient  in  practice.  An  uncommon  d^ree  of 
sagacity  is  Irequentiy  requisite,  in  order  to  accommodate 
general  rules  to  particular  tempers  and  characters.  In  what- 
ever way  we  choose  to  account  for  it,  whether  by  original 
organization,  or  by  the  operation  of  moral  canses,  in  very  early 
intancy ;  no  fact  can  be  more  undeniably  than  that  there  are 
important  differences  discernible  in  the  minds  of  children, 
previous  to  that  period  at  which,  in  general,  their  intellectual 
-sducution  commencea     Thcie  is,  too,  a  certun  bereditaiy 
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character,  (whether  remtlting  &om  physical  constitntioD,  or 
caught  from  imitatioii  and  the  iofluence  of  situatioa,)  which 
Appears  remarkablj  in  particalsr  fiunilies.  One  race^  for  a 
110008881011  of  generatioDB,  is  diBtingnished  by  a  genios  for  tho 
abstrsot  scienoee,  while  it  is  defideot  in  vivacity,  in  imagiQa- 
tion,  and  in  taste:  anotiter  is  no  less  distinguiBhed  for  wit,  and 
gaie^,  and  fancy;  while  it  appews  incapable  of  patient  atten- 
tion, or  of  profound  reeeanili.  The  system  of  education  which 
is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cases,  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  hare  some  reference  to  these  circnmstancee ;  and  to  be 
calculated,  as  mu(^  as  poeaible,  to  develop  and  to  cherish 
those  intellectual  and  active  principles^  in  which  a  natoral 
deficiency  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  Montesquieu,  and  other 
q>ecnlative  politicians,  have  iosisted  modi  on  the  reference 
which  edocatjon  wid  laws  should  have  to  climate;  I  ehalt  not 
take  upcHi  me  to  say,  how  &r  their  conclusions  on  this  subject 
are  just;  bat  I  am  folly  persuaded,  that  there  is  a  foundation 
in  philosophy,  and  good  sense,  for  accommodating,  at  a  veiy 
early  period  of  life,  the  education  of  individuals  to  those  par- 
ticular turns  of  mind,  to  which,  from  hereditary  propensities, 
or  ftttm  moral  situation,  fhey  may  be  presumed  to  have  a 
natural  tendency. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  hackneyed  than  that  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the  c^ioions  of  the 
world  are  still  mon  divided.  Nor  is  this  surprising ;  for  most 
or  those  who  have  speculated  conceroing  it,  have  confined  their 
attention  chiefiy  to  incidental  questions  about  die  comparative 
advantages  of  public  or  private  instruction,  or  the  utility  of 
particular  languages  or  sciences ;  without  attempting  a  previous 
examination  of  those  faculties  and  priociplee  of  the  mind,  which 
it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to  improve.  Many.ezcellent 
detached  observationB,  indeed,  both  on  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powera,  are  to  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  aucieot 
and  modem  authcm ;  but  I  do  not  know,  that  in  any  language 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  and  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a  philosophical  foundation 
tar  their  proper  cnltura 
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I  have  eyea  heard  some  very  ingeniona  uid  intellij^t  men 
dispnte  the  propriety  of  so  qnstematical  a  plao  of  matnicUou. 
The  moat  suocessful  and  Bplendid  exertions,  both  is  the  sciencea 
and  artB,  (it  has  been  frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by. 
indiTiduals,  in  whose  minds  the  seeds  of  genios  were  allowed  to 
shoot  op,  wild  and  free ;  while,  from  the  most  careful  and  skil- 
tal  tuition,  seldom  any  thing  results  above  mediocriQr.  I  shall 
not,  at  present,  enter  into  say  discuarions  with  respect  to  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  on  which  this  opinion  ia  founded.  Sup- 
podng  the  fact  to  be  completely  established,  it  must  still  be 
remembered,  that  originatify  of  genius  does  not  always  imply 
vigour  and  compreheDuvenees,  and  liberality  of  mind ;  and  tha* 
it  is  desirable  only,  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  these  more 
valuable  qualities.  I  already  hinted,  that  there  are  some  pur- 
suits, in  wliiofa,  as  they  require  the  exertion  only  of  a  small 
number  of  our  faculties,  an  individual,  who  has  a  natural  turn 
for  them,  wiU  be  more  likely  to  distinguish  himself,  by  being 
suffered  to  follow  his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were 
distracted  by  a  more  liberal  course  of  study.  But  wherever 
such  men  are  to  be  found,  they  must  be  considered,  on  the  most 
favourable  supposition,  as  having  sacrificed,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of  their  nature,  to  the  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  otbera  It  is,  too,  in  times  of  general 
darkness  and  barbarism,  that  what  is  commonly  called  origi- 
nality  of  genius  most  frequently  appears :  and  surely  the  great 
aim  of  an  eoligbteued  and  benevolent  philosophy,  is  not  to 
rear  a  small  number  of  iodividuals,  who  may  be  r^arded  as 
prodi^es  in  an  ignorant  and  ^miring  age,  but  to  diffuse, 
as  widely  as  posdble,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may 
enable  the  bulk  of  a  people  to  possess  all  the  intellectual 
and  moifd  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible. 
"  Original  genius,"  says  Voltaire,  "  occurs  but  seldom  in  a 
nation  where  the  literary  taste  is  formed.  The  number  of  cul- 
tivated minds  which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a  thick  and 
flourishing  forest,  prevent  any  single  individual  fh>m  rearing 
his  head  &r  above  the  rest  Where  trade  is  In  few  hands,  we 
meet  with  a  small  number  of  overgrown  fortunes  in  the  midst 
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of  a  general  poverty;  in  propwtioD  as  it  exteodii,  opulence 
becomes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is,  precisely,  b&< 
canse  there  is  at  present  much  light  and  much  cnltiTation  in 
Fianc^  that  we  are  led  to  complain  o{  the  want  of  superior 
genios."    ■ 

To  what  purpose,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  labour  ?  Is 
not  the  importance  of  everything  to  man,  to  be  ultimately 
estimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote  his  happiness  ?  And  is 
not  our  daily  experience  sa£Scient  to  couTbce  us,  that  this  is, 
in  general,  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which  his 
nature  has  received? — Xay,  is  there  not  some  ground  for 
suspecting,  that  the  lower  orders  of  men  enjoy,  on  the  whole, 
a  more  enviable  condition  than  their  more  enli^tened  and 
refined  superiors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happiness,  in  so  &r  as  it 
arises  from  the  mind  itself  will  be  always  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  which  its  powers  have  attained ;  but  that, 
in  enltivating  these  powers,  with  a  view  to  this  most  important 
of  all  objects,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  such  a  degree  of 
attention  be  bestowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may  preserve  them  in 
that  state  of  relative  strength,  which  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  intentions  of  nature.  In  consequence  of  an  exclurive  atten- 
tion  to  the  culture  c^  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  reasoning 
fecnl^,  or  any  of  the  active  principles,  it  is  possible  that  the 
pleasures  of  human  life  may  he  diminished,  or  its  puos  in- 
creased ;  but  the  inconvenieQces  which  are  experienced  in  such 
cases,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and 
injudicious  educaticHL  In  such  cases,  it  is  possible  that  tiie 
poet,  the  metefJiysician,  <x  the  man  of  taste  and  refinement^ 
may  appear  to  disadvantage,  when  compared  with  the  vulgar ; 
for  such  is  the  benev(dent  appdntment  of  Providence  with 
re^Kct  to  the  lower  orders,  that,  although  not  one  principle  of 
thdr  natui«  be  completely  unfolded,  the  whole  of  these  princi- 
ples preserve  unong  themselves  that  balance  which  is  &vonr- 
able  to  the  tranqidllity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a  prudent  and 
steady  conduct  in  the  limited  sphere  which  is  asrigned  to  them, 
far  more  completely  than  in  those  of  their  superiors,  whose 
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education  haa  been  conducted  (ki  an  erroneoos  or  iiopecfect 
8y0t«m :  but  all  Hob,  &r  from  weakecing  the  force  of  ^  fore- 
going obBervations,  only  serves  to  daaonstrato  bow  impofleible 
it  alwayB  will  be  to  form  a  rational  plan  f<n*  the  improremnit 
of  tbe  mind,  without  an  accurate  and  comprehenave  know- 
ledge of  the  prindples  of  tbe  bnman  coostitnticHL 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  eofficdent  to 
itluBtrate  the  dangerous  coneeqaeocee  which  are  likdy  to  result 
from  a  partial  and  injudicious  oultivatioa  c^  tbe  mind ;  aod,  at 
the  same  time,  to  point  out  tbe  utiH^  of  the  iutellectaal  philo- 
BOphy,  in  enabling  us  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  unong  all 
its  various  facultiea,  principles  of  action,  and  capodties  of 
enjc^ment  Many  additional  observations  might  be  offered,  on 
the  tendency  which  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  pow^s  might 
probably  have,  to  suggest  rules  for  their  farther  improvement, 
and  for  a  more  soocesaful  application  of  them  to  tbdr  pn^ter 
purposes ;  but  this  sabject  I  shall  notprosecnte at  present,  as 
the  illustration  of  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  foUow- 
ing  work.  That  tbe  menuay,  the  imag^tion,  or  the  reason- 
ing &culfy,  are  to  be  instantly  strengthened  in  consequence  c£ 
our  Bpeculatdwis  concerning  their  nature,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose ;  but  it  is  sorely  far  from  being  unreasonable  to  think, 
that  an  acquuntance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  these 
powers,  may  suggest  some  useful  rules  for  their  gradual  cnlti- 
nttion ;  for  remedying  their  defects,  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
and  even  for  extending  those  limits  which  nature  seems,  at 
first  view,  to  have  assigned  tbeuL 

To  how  great  a  d^ree  of  perfection  tbe  intellectnal  and 
wonl  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raised  by  cultivation, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  The  effects  of  early,  continued,  aod 
qrstematical  education,  in  the  case  of  those  cUldren  who  are 
trained,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  strength  and  ^jilitf, 
justify,  perheqM,  the  most  sanguine  views  which  it-  is  poanble 
for  a  philosopher  to  form,  with  respect  to  tbe  improTement  of 
the  species. 

I  now  proceed  to  connder,  how  far  the  philosopby  of  mind 
may  be  useful  in  accomplishing  the  eecond  object  of  education : 
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hj  aeajgting  ub  in  the  maDsgement  of  early  mii»e8Eioiui  Ukd 
aBBoaaHona. 

B;  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opioioDB  on  which  we  act  in 
life  are  not  the  reeolt  of  oar  own  inveBtagationa,  bat  are 
adopted  implicitly,  in  in&ncy  and  youth,  upoa  the  aatbcmty  of 
othem  Even  the  great  ^indplea  of  moralily,  althoogh  im- 
planted in  every  hear^  are  commonly  aided  and  cberiabed,  at 
lea^t  to  a  certun  dE^ree,  by  the  care  <^  our  instroctors.  All 
this  IB  oodoabtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature ;  and, 
indeed,  were  the  case  otherwise  society  coold  not  Bubeist ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  tiiat  the  bulk  of  mankind,  cod- 
denxaed  as  they  are  to  laboriona  occnpations,  which  are  incom- 
patible witii  intellectoal  improvement,  are  perfectly  incapable 
of  forming  thrar  own  opimons  on  some  of  the  most  important 
sabjects  titat  can  employ  the  hnman  mind  It  is  evident,  at 
{be  Bame  time,  'that  as  no  ^fltem  of  education  is  perfect,  a 
variety  of  prejudices  must,  in  this  way,  take  an  early  bold  of 
OUT  belief;  so  as  to  acquire  over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  most  incontovertible  truths.  When  a  child  bears 
•eitbOT  a  speculative  absurdify  or  an  emmeoos  principle  of 
scticm,  recommended  and  enforced  dai^,  by  the  same  voice 
which  firet  conveyed  to  it  those  simple  and  sublime  leesona  of 
moiaSiiy  and  relig^  which  are  ccmgenial  to  its  nature^  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that,  in  fiitnre  life,  it  should  And  it  so  difBcnlt 
to  eradicate  prejudices  which  hare  twined  their  roots  with  all 
the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame  ?  If  such,  how- 
ever, be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with  respect  to  those 
orders  of  men  who  are  emplc^ed  in  bodily  labour,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  she  meant  to  impoee  it  as  a  double  obligation  on 
those  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  to 
exunine,  with  the  most  srarupnlous  care,  the  foundation  of  all 
those  received  opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with  mor- 
alitf,  <a  with  human  happiness;  If  the  multitude  must  be  led, 
it  is  of  consequence,  Burely,  that  it  should  be  led  by  enlightened 
conductors ;  by  men  who  are  able  to  distingQiflh  truth  from 
errOT ;  and  to  draw  the  line  between  tliose  prfjudicee  which  ore 
imiDoent  or  salutary,  (if  indeed  there  are  anv  prejadioes  wludt 
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are  really  aalatary,)  and  those  which  are  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 

In  auch  a  state  of  societf  as  that  in  which  we  Uve,  the  pre- 
judices of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religious  nature,  which  we- 
imbibe  in  early  life,  are  so  variouB,  and  ai  the  same  time  bo  in- 
timately blended  with  the  belief  we  entertain  of  the  most  aacretl 
and  important  truths,  that  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  philo- 
sopher must  necessarily  be  devoted,  not  so  much  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  knowledge,  as  to  nuleant  the  errors  to  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit  assent  before  the  dawn  of 
reason  and  reflection.  And  unless  he  snbmit  in  this  mumra  to 
bring  all  his  opinions  to  tiie  test  of  a  severe  examination,  hia 
ingenuity  and  his  learning,  instead  of  enlightening  the  world,, 
will  only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional  currency,  and  an 
additional  anthority,  to  established  errors.  To  attempt  such  a 
struggle  against  early  prejudices,  is  indeed  the  professed  aim  of 
all  philosophers ;  but  how  few  are  to  be  found  who  have  tcace 
of  mind  st^cient  for  accomplishing  their  object ;  and  who,  in 
freeing  themselves  from  one  set  of  errors,  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  with  another  ?  To  succeed  in  it  com- 
pletely, Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  thought,  (in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  of  his  writings)  to  be  more  than  can  well 
be  e^iected  from  himian  frailty.  "  Nemo  adhuo  tanta  mentis, 
constantia  inventus  est,  ut  decreverit,  et  abi  impoeuerit,  theo- 
riaa  et  notiones  communes  penitus  abolere,  et  intellectum 
abrasum  et  lequnm  ad  particularia,  de  integro,  applicare. 
Itaque  ilia  ratio  humana,  quam  faabemus,  ex  multa  fide,  et 
multo  etiam  casu,  nee  non  ex  puerilibos,  qoas  prime  faaunmus,. 
notionibus,  farrago  qnjedom  est,  et  congeries.  Qnod  eiqais, 
letate  matura,  et  senslbus  integris,  et  mente  repurgata,  se  ad 
experieotiam,  et  ad  particularia  de  integro  applicet^  de  eo- 
melius  qwrandum  est." — [Nov.  Org.  lib.  L  §  97.] 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  fi«e  the  mind  from  the  influence' 
of  entH",  that  it  is  nsefnl  to  examine  the  foundation  of  estab- 
lished opioicma  It  is  such  an  examination  alone,  that,  in  an 
inquisitiTe  age  like  the  present,  can  secure  a  philosopher  from 
the  danger  crif  unlimited  scepticism.    To  this  extreme,  indeed. 
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Hie  complezioii  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  ^ve  ^im  a 
teadeocy  than  to  implicit  credolitf.  In-  the  former  ages  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  the  intimate  afisodation  whidi  had 
been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  between 
truth  and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter  an  aacendant  over  ihe 
miods  of  men,  vhich  it  conld  never  have  acquired,  if  divested 
of  such  an  alliance.  The  case  has,  of  late  years,  been  moet 
remaitably  reversed :  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has 
Tev<^t«d  against  many  of  those  absurdities  vhich  had  so  long 
held  human  reason  in  captivity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  in  the  first 
momeoits  of  their  emancipation,  philosophers  should  have 
stopped  short  at  the  precise  boundary,  which  cooler  reflection 
and  more  moderate  views  would  have  prescribed.  The  fact  i^ 
that  they  have  passed  far  beyond  it;  end  that,  in  their  seal  to 
destroy  prejudices,  th^  have  attempted  to  tear  np  by  the  roots 
many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of 
■our  nature.  Having  remarked  the  powerful  influence  of  edu- 
cation over  the  mind,  they  have  concluded  that  man  is  wholly 
a  factitious  being ;  not  recollecting  that  this  very  susceptibility 
-of  education  presupposes  certain  original  principles,  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  species ;  and  that  as  eiror  can  only  take 
a  permanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  bdng  grafted  on  truths, 
which  it  is  unwilling  or  nnable  to  eradicate,  even  the  iuflnenc^ 
-which  &lse  and  absurd  opinions  occasionally  acquire  over  the 
belief,  instead  of  being  an  argument  for  universal  scepticism, 
is  the  most  decitdve  argument  against  it;  inasmuch  as  it 
shows,  that  there  are  some  truths  so  incomorated  and  identified 
with  our  nature,  that  they  can  reconcile  us  even  to  the  absor- 
dities  and  contradictions  with  which  we  suppose  them  to  be 
inseparably  connected.  The  sceptical  philosophers,  for  examj^ 
«f  tite  present  age,  have  frequently  attempted  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  those  contemptible  and  puerile  superstitions  which 
have  disgraced  the  creeds  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations ;  and  which  have  not  only  commanded  the  assent, 
bat  the  reverence  of  men  of  the  most  accconplished  vatda- 
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staodingB.  But  these  historiee'  of  human  imbecility  tire,  in 
truth,  t^e  strongest  teatimooies  which  can  be  produced,  to  ptovo 
how  wouderfol  ia  the  infloenoe  of  tine  fhndameatal  principks 
of  morality  over  th6  belief ;  when  th^  are  able  to  sanctiQ',  in 
flie  apprehendoiiB  of  mankiDd,  every  extravagant  opinion,  aoii 
every  umneaning  ceremony,  which  early  education  has  taught 
ua  to  associate  with  theno. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  fe^le  mind  will  not 
be  diqnited ;  but  it  may  not  p«:faap«  be  as  generally  acknow> 
ledged,  that  tlie  ease  is  tiu  same  with  unlimited  scepticism : 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  Bometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  dispoEd- 
tioQ  to  a  more  than  ordinary  Tigonr  of  intellect  Such  a 
prejudice  was  by  no  means  mmatural  at  that  period  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe,  when  reason  first  began  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  authority ;  and  ^en  it  unquestionably  required  a 
superiority  of  understanding,  as  well  as  of  intrepidity,  for  an 
individual  to  reast.  the  conta^on  of  prevailing  superstition. 
But  in  the  present  a^  in  which  the  tendency  of  fuhionable 
opinions  is  directly  opposite  to  thoee  of  the  vulgar,  the  philo- 
sophical creed,  or  the  philoeoidiical  scepticism  of  by  &r  the 
greater  number  of  tiiose  who  <rolue  themselvea  on  an  emanci- 
pation fitnn  popular  emws,  ariaes  from-tiie  very  same  weakness 
with  ihs  credulity  of  the  multitude :  nor  is  it  gtnng  too  &r  to 
say,  with  BouBsean,  tiut  "  fie  who,  in  the  end  of  the  d^teenth 
centtuy,  has  brought  himself  to  abandon  all  his  early  prindplea 
without  discrimination,  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in 
the  days  of  the  League*  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  im- 
pulses of  fashionable  and  of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces 
the  superiority  fmd  t^  stroigth  of  Ids  mind  who  is  able  to 
disentiuigle  truth  from  error ;  and  to  oppose  the  clear  conclu* 
sions  of  his  own  unbiassed  Realties  to  the  united  clamours  oT 
superstition  and  of  talm  philosophy. — Sach  are  the  men  whom 
nature  marks  ont  to  be  the  %hts  of  the  world,  to  fix  the 
wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  impress  their  own 
characters  on  that  of  their  age. 

For  securing  the  mind  completely  from  the  weaknesses  I  have 
now  been  descrilnng,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a  steady 
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coone  of  inquii;  between  implicit  credulity  and  unlimited 
aoeptidsm,  the  most  important  of  all  qoalitieB  is  a  educere  and 
deyotad  attachment  to  troth ;  which  seldom  &il0  to  bo  acocnn- 
pamed  with  a  manly  ooolidence  in  the  clear  ooDclaaonB  of 
hnmui  reason.  It  is  snob  a  confidence,  miited  (as  it  generally 
ia)  vith  personal  intrepidity,  which  forms  what  the  French 
writers  call  force  of  character :  one  of  the  rarest  endowments, 
it  mast  be  confessed,  of  oar  e^tecies,  bat  which,  d  all  endow- 
ments, is  the  most  essentiat  for  rendering  a  philosophy'  ha|^y 
in  himself,  and  a  bleseiog  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reason  for  hopiog,  that  the  sceptical 
tendency  of  the  present  age  will  be  only  a  temporaiy  eviL 
While  it  continues,  however,  it  is  an  evil  of  the  most  alanning 
natore ;  and  as  it  extends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and 
mcxality,  bat,  in  acmie  measure,  also  to  poIi1i(»  and  the  conduct 
of  life,  it  is  equally  &tal  to  the  comfivt  of  the  indiridoal  and 
to  the  improvement  of  society.  Even  in  its  most  (tensive 
form,  when  it  happens  to  be  united  with  a  peaceable  dispoei- 
tioa  and  a  benevolent  heart,  it  cannot  £ul  to  have  the  effect  of 
damping  every  active  and  patriotic  exerti(»i.  Convinced  that 
truth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  Acuities,  and 
doubtful  how  fer  the  prejudices  we  despise  may  not  be  essential 
to  the  weUbeing  of  society,  we  resolve  to  abandon  completely 
all  speculative  inquiries ;  and  suffering  ourselves  to  be  carried 
quietly  along  with  the  stream  of  popular  opinions  and  of 
feshionable  manners,  determine  to  amuse  ourselves,  the  beat 
way  we  can,  with  huainees  or  pleasure  daring  oar  short  paseagn 
through  this  scene  of  iDuaons.  Bat  he  who  thinks  more 
fevoorably  of  the  human  powers,  and  who  believes  that  reason 
WB6  given  to  man  to  direct  him  to  his  dnty  and  his  happiness, 
will  despise  the  snggestions  of  this  timid  philosophy ;  and  while 
he  is  coiradoas  that  he  is  gnided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the 
love  of  both,  will  rest  assored  that  their  result  will  be  equally 
&voarable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
maokbd.  Wha^  indeed,  will  be  the  particular  effects,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which 
the  art  of  printing  must  sooner  or  later  produce,  and  of  that 
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Spirit  of  refcomation  .with  which  it  cannot  fiul  to  be  aooom- 
panied,  it  bbc^ood  the  reach  of  hamaa  eagaci^  to  coDJectoie ; 
but  nnless  we  chooee  to  abandon  ourselves  entirely  to  a  despond- 
ing icepticism,  we  must  hope  and  beliere,  that  tlie  progresB  of 
buman  reason  can  never  be  a  Boorce  of  permanent  disorder  to 
the  world ;  and  that  they  alone  have  caose  to  apprehend  the 
conseqaences,  who  are  led,  by  Ute  imperfection  of  oar  present 
institutioQS,  to  feel  themselves  interested  in  perpetnatdng  t^e 
prejodices  and  ibllies  of  their  spedes. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it  sofiSdentty 
appeuE^  that,  in  order  to  secnie  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
irom  the  inHuenoe  of  prejudice,  and  on  the  other,  from  a  ten- 
dency to  nnlimited  scepticism,  it  is  necessary  tliat  it  Hhoold  be 
able  to  distaogoiBh  the  original  and  universal  principles  and 
laws  of  human  nature,  thnn  the  adventitions  efTects  of  local 
situation.  But  if,  in  tlie  case  of  an  individual  who  has  received 
an  imperfect  or  emmeona  education,  such  a  knowledge  puts  it 
in  his  power  to  correct,  to  a  certain  d^;ree,  his  own  bad  habits^ 
and  to  surmount  his  own  speculative  errors,  it  enables  him  to 
be  useful,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to  those  whose  edocaticHi 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  superintending  from  early  in&ncy. 
Such,  and  bo  permanent,  is  the  efiect  of  first  impressions  on 
the  character,  that  although  a  pbilosc^her  may  succeed,  1^ 
perseverance,  in  freeing  his  reason  from  the  pr^ndices  with 
which  it  was  entangled,  they  will  still  retain  some  hold  of  lus 
imagination  and  his  aSections ;  and,  therefore,  however  enlight- 
ened hia  understanding  may  be  in  his  hours  of  speculation, 
his  philosophical  opinions  will  ireqnently  lose  their  influence 
over  his  mind,  in  those  veiy  ^toations  in  which  their  practical 
asedstance  is  most  required; — when  his  temper  is  soured  by 
misftatune,  or  when  he  engages  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  and 
exposes  himself  to  the  contag^n  of  popular  errors.  His  (^on- 
ions are  supported  merely  by  speculative  arguments ;  and, 
instead  of  being  connected  witii  any  of  the  active  principles  of 
his  nature,  are  counteracted  and  thwarted  by  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  them.  How  different  would  the  case  be,  if  educa- 
tion were  conducted  from  the  bef;inning  with  attenfiou  and 
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jndgment  P  Were  the  Bame  psiiu  tsben  to  iiDpress  triith  on 
His  mind  in  early  infiuic;,  that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error, 
the  great  principlee  of  oar  condnct  would  not  only  be  joster 
than  ihey  are,  bat,  in  coneeqnence  of  the  aid  which  they  wonld 
receive  from  the  imagination  and  the  hearty  trained  to  oon^ire 
with  them  in  the  same  diiecticn,  th^  woold  render  lu  hapjnv 
in  oorselres,  and  would  influence  oar  practioe  more  powerfoUy 
and  more  habitually.  There  is  surely  nothing  in  error  which 
10  more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth.  On  Hie  contrary, 
when  exhibited  separately  and  alone  to  the  understanding,  It 
shocks  our  reason  and  provokes  our  ridicule ;  and  it  is  only  (as 
I  had  occasion  already  to  remark)  by  an  alliance  with  troths 
which  we  find  it  difBcult  to  renounoe,  that  it  can  obtain  our 
aosent,  or  command  oar  reverenca  What  advuitoges,  then, 
mi^t  be  derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  early  impreesious 
and  anociations,  in  giving  eapport  to  those  principles  which 
are  connected  with  human  hsppinees  ?  The  long  reign  of 
error  in  the  world,  and  the  influence  it  maintains,  even  in  an 
age  fiC  liberal  inquiry,  &r  fhun  being  faTOurable  to  the  sup- 
position  that  human  reason  is  destined  to  be  for  ever  the  sport 
of  prejudice  and  absordity,  demonstratee  the  tenden^^  which 
then  is  to  permanence  in  established  oinnions,  and  in  estab- 
lished institutiona,  and  promisee  an  eternal  stability  to  true 
philosophy,  when  it  shall  once  have  acquired  the  ascendant,  and 
when  {ooper  means  shall  be  employed  to  support  i^  by  a  more 
perfect  system  of  edacstion. 

Let  OS  suppose,  for  a  moment^  tliat  this  h^py  era  were 
amved,  and  that  all  the  prepossessions  of  childhood  and  youth 
were  directed  to  support  the  pure  and  sablime  troths  of  an 
«ilightened  morality.  With  what  ardour,  and  with  what 
transport,  would  the  understanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
proceed  in  the  search  of  truth ;  when,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  strug^e  at  every  step  with  early  prejudices,  it«  office  was 
merdy  to  add  the  force  of  philoeophical  conviction  to  impres- 
fjona  which  are  equally  delightful  to  the  imagination,  and  deer 
to  the  heart  I  The  prepoesesaons  of  childhood  would,  throng 
^  lAole  of  life,  be  gradually  acquiring  strength  from  the 
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enlargement  <^  onr  kooiriedga;  ud,  in  their  tarn^  wonld 
fortify  the  coQcloaoDB  of  oar  tcum  agunrt  the  soeptieal 
Bogfjestkna  of  dii^>pGintm6nt  .or  mdancboljr. 

Odt  daily  e^Mrienoe  maj  ooovinoe  u^  how  aosoepttble  iho 
tender  mind  is  of  deep  impicaatoiia  ;  and  what  impOTtant  and 
permaDent  ^ects  are  produced  on  Hie  diatactera  and  ibe 
happineaa  of  mdlTidaala,  by  the  caooal  aasocaatioiii  formed  in 
childhood  atnoDg  the  varions  ideas,  feelinga,  and  affections, 
with  which  ffaey  were  habitually  occapied.  It  is  the  baane^ 
(tf  edncatioQ  not  to  counteract  this  ooiufitDtioQ  of  natnre,  but 
to  pve  it  a  proper  directim ;  and  the  miserable  conseqncmcea 
to  which  it  leadfl,  when  nnder  an  improper  reguUtum,  only 
shew  what  an  impiniaot  instroment  of  hmnan  improremeat 
it  might  be  rendered,  in  more  skilful  handa  If  it  be  poa- 
Bible  ta  interest  the  imaginatioo  and  the  heart  in  farottr  of 
error,  it  is,  at  least,  no  less  possible  to  mterest  them  in  favoiir 
(tf  tradt  K  it  be  posnUe  to  eztingoish  all  the  Tooat  generons 
and  hercHG  feelings  of  oar  oature,  by  teaching  as  to  connect  the 
idea  cf  them  with  those  of  guilt  and  impiety ;  it  is  soiely 
equally  posail:^  to  cherish  and  strengthen  them,  by  establish- 
ing  the  natoral  aUianoe  brtween  oor  duty  and  oar  hapfoneBa. 
If  it  be  poenUe  for  the  inflacnoe  of  fashiixi  to  veil  the  native 
defcHinily  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal  indnlgences 
tiie  ^pearanoe  of  spiri^  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiel^ ;  can  we 
doubt  (^  the  poembility  of  connecting,  in  the  tender  mind,  these 
pteadng  associations  with  pursuits  tliat  are  truly  worthy  and 
honourable  ? — There  are  few  men  to  be  found,  among  those 
who  have  reodved  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  who 
do  not  retain  throng  life  that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages 
of  Oreece  and  'Rotas,  with  which  the  clasfflcal  authors  once 
injured  them.  It  is,  in  tmth,  a  fortmiaie  preponeesion  on  the 
wluJe,  and  one  (tf  which  I  i^uld  he  sorty  to  counteract  the 
inflnoica  Bat  are  there  not  others  of  equal  importance  to 
morality  and  to  happiness,  with  which  the  mind  might,  at  the 
same  period  ot  life,  be  inspired  P  If  the  first  conceptions,  fot 
example,  which  an  infimt  formed  of  the  Deity,  and  its  first 
moral  perceptioua,  were  associated  with  the  early  impiessionB 
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jnodnoed  on  the  heart  bj^  the  beauties  of  natore,  or  the  chaama 
q£  poetical  deacriptLOQ]  than  Berioni  thooghts  which  are  re- 
aorted  to  by  mort  men  merdy  as  a  Kmrce  of  ootuolatioQ  in 
advcrratr,  and  which,  <hi  that  vei;  aooonnt,  we  frequently 
tinctuied  with  sotne  d^ree  of  gloom,  wonld  recnr  spontan- 
eously to  the  mind,  in  ita  best  and  ha|q>ieat  hours,  and  would 
insensibly  blend  themselTes  with  all  its  purest  and  most  refined 
eDJoymenta. 

In  those  parts  <tf  Bnrope  where  the  prevailing  opinions 
involve  the  greateBt  variety  of  errors  and  cormptiuui,  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  common  idea  with  many  respectable  and  enlightened 
men,  that,  in  eveiy  country,  it  is  meet  prudent  to  conduct  the 
religious  instmction  of  youth  upon  the  {Jan  which  is  preBcribed 
1^  the  natkxial  eetablishment,  in  order  that  the  pnpil,  accord- 
ing to  the  vigour- or  feebleness  of  his  mind,  may  either  shake 
<M,  in  future  life,  the  prejudices  of  tiie  nursery,  <a  die  in  the 
popular  persuAfflon.  This  idea,  I  own,  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  iU-fonnded  and  dangerous.  If  religious  opinions  have, 
as  will  not  be  disputed,  a  powerful  influenoe  on  the  happiness 
and  on  the  conduct  of  mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of 
us  to  rescue'  ae  many  vic&ns  as  possible  frcsn  the  hands  of 
bigotry,  and  to  Ave  thcsn  frcsn  the  cruel  alternative  of  re- 
maining under  the  gloom  of  a  depressing  superstition,  or  of 
being  distracted  by  a  perpetual  oouflict  between  the  heart  and 
the  uDderstanding  ?  It  is  an  enlightened  education  alone  that, 
in  most  Gonntries  of  Europe,  ctm  save  the  young  philosoplier 
from  tiiat  anxiety  and  deqpMidenoe,  which  every  man  of  sensi- 
bility, who  in  his  childhood  has  imbibed  the  popular  opinions, 
must  necessarily  experience,  when  he  first  begins  to  examine 
their  foundation ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
which  CBQ  save  him  during  life  from  that  occasional  scepticism 
to  which  all  men  ore  liable,  whose  Bystems  fluctuate  with  the 
inequalities  of  their  sinritjs,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
jdiere. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  remarking,  that,  although 
in  all  moral  and  religicws  systems,  there  is  a  great  mixture  of 
important  truth ;  and  although  it  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
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allianoe,  that  errors  and  absurdities  are  enabled  to  preserve 
tbeir  hold  oi  Qie  belief,  yet  it  is  c<Hnmonly  found,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  an  established  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dc^maa 
and  in  its  ceremonies,  and  in  prc^rtion  to  the  mmibcr  (^ 
accessory  ideee  which  it  has  grafted  apos  the  tratii,  the  mcoe 
difficult  is  it,  for  those  who  have  adopted  it  in  childhood,  to 
emancipate  themselves  completely  froax  its  influence ;  and,  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  at  last  socceed,  the  greater  is  their 
danger  of  abandoning,  along  with  their  error^  all  the  troths 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  connect  with  them.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  system  is  shs^en  off  with  mnch  greater  diffi- 
culty than  those  which  are  taught  in  tJie  Beformed  churches ; 
but  when  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  mnch  more  frequently 
prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  scepticism.  The  causes  of  this 
I  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  in  treating 
of  the  association  of  ideas. 

I  have  now  finifihed  all  that  I  tidnk  necessary  to  offer,  at 
present,  on  the  spplicatam  of  the  pMoeophy  of  mind  to  the 
flubject  of  education.  To  some  readers,  I  am  a&aid  that  what 
I  have  advanced  on  the  subject  will  appear  to  border  upon 
enthusiasm ;  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  justiiy  myself  against 
the  chai^.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  specula- 
tive men  sometimes  have,  to  magnify  tiie  effects  c£  educatioD, 
as  well  as  to  entertun  too  sanguine  views  of  the  improvement 
of  the  world ;  and  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
instfUices  of  individuals  whose  vigour  of  mind  is  suffici^t  to 
ov^wme  eveiything  that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits ; 
but  I  am  ftilly  persuaded,  that  these  instances  are  rare,  and 
that  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue,  through  life, 
to  pursue  tlie  same  track  into  which  they  have  been  thrown, 
by  file  accidental  circnmstanoee  of  ratuation,  instructicsi,  and 
example. 

SECT.  II.— COMTntUATlOK  OF  THE  SAHB  SUBJECT. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made  on  the  utili^ 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  of  a  veiy  graieral 
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□atnre,  and  apply  equally  to  all  descriptions  of  men.  Besides, 
howevo*,  tbeae  more  obviouB  advaatagett  of  the  study,  there  are 
otiiers  which,  though  less  striking,  and  leas  extensive  in  thdr 
application,  are  nevertheless,  to  eome  particolar  classes  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  highest  importance.  Without  pretending  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  I  shall  offer  a  few  detached  obaervations 
apon  it  in  this  section. 

I  already  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the  common  re- 
latios  which  all  the  different  branches  of  our  knowledge  bear 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  hmnan  mind.  In  consequence  of  tbis 
relation,  it  not  only  tbrms  an  interesting  object  of  curiosity  to 
literary  men  of  every  denomination,  but,  if  snccessfiilly  pro- 
secuted, it  cannot  filil  to  ftamish  nsefdl  lights  for  directing 
their  inqidries,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  subjects  may  be 
which  happen  to  engage  tiidr  attention. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  justness  c^  this  observation,  it 
is  sufficient  to  recollect,  that  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  are 
to  be  referred  all  onr  inquiries  concerning  the  divimons  and 
the  clasofications  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge ;  and  also 
tdl  the  various  rules,  both  for  t^e  investigation  and  the  com- 
munication of  truth.  These  general  views  of  science,  and 
tlieee  general  rules  of  method,  ought  to  form  the  subjects  of  a 
rational  and  usetul  l<^c ;  a  study,  undoobtedly,  in  itself  of  tiie 
greatest  importance  and  dignity,  hut  in  which  less  progress  has 
hitherto  been  made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  expected  to  resnit  from  such  a  ^stem 
of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 

I.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  of 
the  highest  importance  in  all  the  sciences,  (in  some  of  tbedi, 
indeed,  miuh  more  than  in  others,)  to  exhibit  a  precise  and 
steady  idea  of  the  objects  whic^  they  present  to  our  inquiry. — 
What  was  die  principal  circumstance  which  contributed  to  mis- 
lead the  andenta  in  their  physical  researchee  ?  Was  it  not 
their  confused  and  wavering  notions  about  tiie  particular  class 
of  trutlis  which  it  was  their  busineae  to  investigate  ?  It  was 
owing  to  tiiis  that  they  were  led  to  ne^ect  the  obvious  pheno- 
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meiw  and  bin  of  moving  bodieB;  and  to  indulge  thanudroi 
in  coigectares  about  the  efficient  caueea  of  motion,  and  the 
natuiQ  of  those  minds,  by  whioh  thef  coooaTed  the  partaclea 
of  matter  to  be  Boimated  ;  and  that  thegr  ao  often  blotded  the 
liistot;  of  &ota  with  their  nwta[diyaical  flpecnlations.  In  the 
present  state  of  Bdence,  indeed,  we  are  not  liable  to  each  mi&- 
tahee  in  natural  philoeoph; ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  men- 
tion any  other  branch  of  knowledge  which  ia  entaiely  exempted 
from  them.  In  metaphyaoi,  I  mi^  almost  say  they  are  at 
ihe  bottom  of  all  our  controveraiee.  In  the  celebrated  dispute, 
for  example,  which  baa  been  so  long  carried  oa  about  tiie  ex- 
]danation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception, the  whde  difficulty  arose  ttom  this,  that  philosophers 
bad  no  predae  notion  of  the  point  they  w^ed  to  aacertain ; 
and  now  that  the  controTersy  has  been  brought  to  a  coDcloston, 
(oa  I  thmk  all  men  of  candour  must  oon&SB  it  to  hare  been  hy 
Dr.  Beid,)  it  will  be  found,  tiiat  bis  dodrine  on  the  subject 
throws  no  light  whatovet  on  what  waa  generally  understood  to 
be  the  great  object  of  inquiry, — ^I  mean,  on  the  mode  of  com- 
munication between  tibe  mind  and  the  material  world ;  and,  in 
truth,  amounts  only  to  a  precise  description  of  the  &ct,  stripped 
of  all  hypotiiesiB,  and  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  ns  a 
distinct  view  of  the  insurmountable  limits  which  nature  has  in 
this  instance  prescribed  to  our  cnriodty.  The  same  observa- 
tion may  be  made,  on  the  reasonings  of  this  seufflble  and  ori- 
^nal  author,  with  respect  to  some  metaphyrical  questitmB  that 
had  be^  started  on  the  subject  of  vision  ;  in  particular,  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  our  seeing  otgects  angle  with  two  eyes, 
and  our  seeing  objecte  erect,  Iff  means  of  inverted  images  on 
the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  exanBue,  in  like  manner,  the  present  state  of 
morals,  of  jurisprudence,  of  politics,  and  of  philosophical  criti- 
cism, I  believe  we  ahould  find,  that  the  principal  drcumstence 
which  retards  thdr  pn^ress,  is  the  vague  and  indistinct  idea 
which  those  who  apply  to  the  study  of  them  have  fiirmed  to 
themsdves  of  the  objects  of  their  reseflrches.  Were  these  ob- 
jects  once  clearly  defined,  and  the  proper  plan  of  inqoiry  tot 
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attuniiig  them  tUoftnited  hy  a  few  TmoLoeptioaable  modela, 
vriten  of  inferior  geniiu  would  be  enabled  to  emploj  tlieir 
iodiutiy  to  mnch  man  tdvaatagf^  and  would  be  prevented 
Jtom  adding  to  tbat  rablnib  which,  in  auueqnenoe  of  the  ill- 
directed  ingeniiity  of  our  predeoeaacarB,  obetmotA  our  progrees 
in  the  pursoit  of  truth. 

As  a  philoflophioal  system  of  1(^  would  afloiit  UB  in  oar  par- 
ticular Kientific  inTestigatioDB,  1:^  teepiog  atoa^y  in  our  riew 
the  attainable  objects  of  homan  curiosity ;  bo,  by  exhibiting  to 
xu  the  idation  in  which  they  all  stand  to  each  other,  and  the 
Telstion  which  they  all  bear  to  what  ouf^t  to  be  their  common 
aim, — the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  it  would  have  a 
tendmcy  to  confine  indoatry  and  genius  to  inquiries  which  are 
of  real  practical  utility ;  and  would  communicate  a  dignity  to 
the  moat  subordinate  puranita,  which  are  in  any  reepect  subsra- 
vicnt  to  BO  impraiant  a  purpose.  When  our  views  are  limited 
to  one  particular  adence,  to  which  we  hare  been  led  to  devote 
ouradvw  hy  taato  or  by  accident,  the  course  of  our  studies 
reaemblea  Uie  progreae  of  a  traveller  throu^  an  unexplored 
country ;  whose  wanderings  &om  place  to  place  are  determined 
merely  by  the  impulse  of  occaaonal  curioffity,  and  whose  oppor- 
tanitiea  of  information  must  neceaaariiy  be  limited  to  l^e  objects 
whicdi  accndentally  preeent  themaelveB  to  his  notice.  It  is  the 
pbiloaophy  at  the  mind  alme  which,  by  fumiahing  us  with  a 
general  mi^  of  tbe  field  of  bnmaB  knowledge,  can  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  steadiness,  and  in  a  uaeiid  direction ;  and  while  it 
gratifies  our  cunouty  and  animates  oar  exertions,  by  exhibiting 
to  us  all  the  various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  conduct  us  to 
those  eminenoea  &om  whence  the  eye  may  wander  over  the  vast 
and  unexplored  re^ona  of  science.  Lord  Bacon  was  the  first 
person  who  took  this  comprehensive  view  of  tbe  different  de- 
partmeote  of  study,  and  who  pointed  out;  to  all  the  classes  of 
literaiy  men,  fbe  great  end  to  which  their  labours  should  con- 
s^nre, — the  multiplication  of  tbe  sources  of  human  enjoyment, 
and  tbe  extension  of  man's  dominion  over  natore.  Had  this 
object  been  kept  steadily  in  view  by  his  followers,  their  disco- 
veries, nnmerous  and  important  as  they  have  been,  would  have 
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advanced  with  still  greater  rapidity,  and  woold  have  had  a  moch 
more  etteoavB  influence  on  the  {waddcal  arte  of  life.' 

From  such  a  STstem  of  logic,  too,  important  aasiBtance  might 
be  expected,  for  Teforming  the  eetablished  plan  of  pnbhc  or 
academical  edncation.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  thii  is  carried  on  in  most,  perhaps  I  might  say  in 
all  the  countriea  of  Europe ;  and  that,  in  an  age  of  compora- 
live  light  and  hberality,  the  intellectual  and  moral  characters 
of  youth  should  continue  to  be  formed  on  a  plan  devised  by 
men  who  were  not  only  strangers  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
but  who  felt  themselTes  interested  in  opposii^  Hie  progress  of 
useful  knowledge. 

For  accomplishing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  academical 
study,  on  rational  and  systematical  principles,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  relation  in  which  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  and  the  different  arts  and  scaences, 
stand  to  each  other,  and  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life :  and 
secondly,  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  in 
order  to  determine  the  arrangem^it  best  fitted  for  mifblding 
and  maturing  its  fiicnltiee.  Many  valuable  hints  towards  such 
a  work  may  be  collected  from  Lord  Bacon's  writings. 

II.  Another  very  important  branch  (^  s  rational  system  of 
logic  (as  I  had  occadon  already  to  observe)  ought  to  be :  to  lay 
down  the  rules  of  investigatioii  which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in 
the  different  sciences.  In  all  of  these,  1^  faculties  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  the  instnunents  with  which  we  operate ;  uid 

*  ["  Mm  CTTOr  est,  qnod  peat  nugnki  eomistit:  Appatimt  anim  honuDeB  acian- 

BoantUa  at  artaa  aoaa  in  daWaa  diitri-  tiam : — alii  ax  iaati  onrioaitals  at  ine- 

bntaa,  mot  a  plariaqaa  DiiiTeraali  rermn  qniett ;  alii  aolmi  canal  at  delMtationia, 

a^nitiaai  et  pbiloaopbuB  piinue  ranan-  alii  siiatbutioDif  gralii ;  a£i  eootan. 

ciatar ;  qood  qnideni  profectoi  dootriiu-  tionia  ei^,  >lqn«  Dt  id  diaacrenila  aape- 

rnin  inimidaaimani  cat.  Proapactationa*  riorea  aiot :  pleriqns  proplar  Incrum  et 

fiout  a  tumboa,  ant  loda  pnaaltii  ;  at  Tictmn :  pudaMmi,  at  donam  ntiodia, 

impoaaitnia  eat,  at  qoii  ax^orst  nmo-  dinDitaa  datam,  m  naoa  hamaiu  goncria 

iJaraa    intariaraaqiie    adantia    alicqjaa  impetidaiil.   ....    Hoc  anim  illud 

pailaa,  n    itet   aaper    plana  qjnadmn  «ft,  qaod  rerera  doctrinam  atqna  artea 

•dantua,  mqaa  allioria  acasatiM  nlad  oondaoamat,  ct  attoUaret,  ai  cmiuaa' 

■nanlnni  oonaceadat"]   ....  platio,  et  actio,  aicUore  qaam  adhac 

Tioeala  copaUrantar." — Dt.Avg.8eitut 

Hb-i. 
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irithout  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  ie  impoEsible 
to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantc^.  lo  every  exercise  of 
onr  reasoning  and  of  our  invmtive  powers,  there  are  general 
laws  which  r^^nlate  the  progress  of  the  mind ;  and  when  once 
these  laws  are  aeoertained,  they  enable  ub  to  speculate  and  to 
invent,  for  the  future,  with  more  syBteio,  and  with  a  greater 
certainty  of  success.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  it  ia  weQ  known 
how  mooh  time  and  ingenuity  are  misapplied  hy  those  who 
acquire  their  practical  skill  by  their  own  trials,  undirected  hy 
the  precepts  ta  example  of  others.  What  we  coll  the  rules  of  an 
art,  are  merely  a  collection  of  general  obserrations,  suggested 
by  long  experience,  with  respect  to  tiie  most  compendious  and 
effectual  means  of  performing  every  different  step  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  the  ait  iuTolres.  In  consequenee  of  such  rules, 
the  artist  is  enabled  to  command  the  ssme  Buccess  in  all  his 
opcrationB,  for  which  the  unskilled  workman  must  trust  io  a 
happy  combination  of  accidental  circumstances ;  the  misappli- 
cations, too,  of  the  labour  of  one  race  are  saved  to  the  next ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  practical  address  is  facilitated,  by  con- 
fining its  exertions  to  one  direction.  The  analogy  is  perfect  in 
thoee  procenes  which  are  purely  intellectual,  and  to  regulate 
which  is  the  great  object  of  -lo^c.  In  the  case  of  individuals 
who  have  no  other  guide  to  direct  them  in  their  inquiries  than 
their  own  natural  sagacity,  much  time  and  ingenuity  must  in- 
evitably be  thrown  away  in  every  exertiim  of  the  inventive 
powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  degree  of  their  experi- 
ence and  observation,  the  number  of  these  miBBpplications  will 
diminish;  and  the  power  of  invention  will  be  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  certainty  and  steadiness  to  its  object  The 
mitfortune  is,  that  as  the  aids  which  the  understanding  derives 
ttom  experience  are  seldom  recorded  in  writing,  or  even  de- 
scribed in  words,  every  succeeding  inquirer  finds  himself,  at 
the  commencenkent  of  his  philosophical  pursuits,  obliged  to 
stm^Ie  with  the  same  disadvantages  which  had  retarded  the 
pragrees  <^  bis  predeceeaora.  If  the  more  important  practical 
roles,  which  habits  of  investagation  suggest  to  individuals,  were 
diligentiy  preserved,  each  gen^ation  would  he  placed  in  circum- 

VOL.  IL  T 
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iitances  more  favourable  to  iar^tioo  thui  the  preceding ;  snd 
the  pn^rese  of  knowledge^  iiutead  of  cramping  (»iginal  geniuB, 
would  amsist  and  direct  its  exertiom.  Id  the  in&ncy  of  litera- 
ture, indeed,  its  range  may  be  more  nnbounded,  and  its  acdd^ital 
cxcursionB  may  excite  more  astonishment  than  in  a  cultivated 
and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  is  only  in  such  an  age  that  inven- 
tive genius  ban  be  trained  by  rules  founded  on  the  experience  of 
onr  predecessors,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  gradual  and 
regular  improvement  of  science.  So  Just  is  tlie  remark  of  Lord 
Bacon :  "  Certo  sciant  homines,  artes  iuveniendi  solidas  et  veraa 
adolescere  et  incrementa  snmere  cum  ipsis  inventia"* 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts  and  Uie  openfaons 
of  scientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be  carried  fur^MO'.  In 
the  former,  we  know  how  much  the  natural  powers  ef  man 
have  heea  assisted  by  the  use  of  tools  and  instmments.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  devise,  in  like  manner,  certain  uds  to  our  in- 
tellectual &cnllie8  ? 

That  such  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  appears  &om 
the  wonderful  effects  of  Algebra  (which  is  precisely  such  an 
instnimeut  of  thought,  cts  I  have  been  now  alludbg  to)  in 
iacilitating  the  inquiries  of  modem  matiiematicianB.  Whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  realize  a  project  which  Leibnitz  has 
somewhere  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  similar  contrivance  into 
othei'  branches  of  knowledge,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine ;  but  that  Om  idea  has  at  least  some  plausibility,  must, 
I  think,  be  evident  to  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of 
the  general  terms  which  abound  mote  or  less  in  every  cultivated 
language ;  and  which  may  be  considered  as  one  species  of  in- 
strumental ud  which  art  has  discovered  to  our  intellectual 
powers.  From  the  observations  which  I  am  afterwards  to 
make,  it  will  appear,  tliat,  without  general  terms,  all  our  rea- 
souings  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  particulars ;  and, 
consequently,  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  these,  that  the  philoso- 
pher is  enabled  to  speculate  concerning  classes  of  objected  with 
the  same  facility  with  which  the  savage  or  the  peasant  specu- 
lates concerning  the  individuals  of  which  they  ure  composed. 

*  [De  Augm.  SaaU.  Sb.  v.] 
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The  technicid  tenas,  in  the  different  sciences,  render  the  appro- 
priated ifingaage  of  philosophy  a  still  more  coDTenient  iustru- 
ment  (^  thoogbt,  than  those  languages  which  have  originated 
-from  popular  use ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  technical  terms 
improve  in  point  of  precnfflon  and  comprehennveness,  they  will 
-contribote  to  render  our  intellectual  progress  more  certun  and 
more  rapid.  "  While  engaged,"  says  Mr.  Lavoisier,  "  in  the 
•ocmpoeition  of  my  Elementa  of  Chemiatry,  I  perceived,  bettn 
dian  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an  observation  of 
Gondillac,  that  we  think  only  through  tiie  medium  c^ words; 
4uid  that  lauguagee  are  true  analytical  methods.  Algebra, 
which,  of  all  our  modes  of  ezpressioa,  is  the  most  simple,  tlie 
most  exact,  and  the  best  adapted  to  its  purpose,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  language  and  an  analytical  mettiod.  The  art  (^  rea- 
sooiog  is  nothing  more  than  a  language  well  arranged."  The 
influence  which  these  very  enlightened  and  philosophical  views 
have  already  had  on  the  doctrines  c^  chemistry,  camiot  &il  to 
be  known  to  most  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  so  &r  as  they  relate  to  the  pond- 
Mity  (rf  assisting  our  reasoning  and  inventive  powers  by  new 
iustmmental  aids,  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  founded  too  much 
opon  thecny ;  but  this  objection  cannot  be  made  to  the  reason- 
ings I  have  offered  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  method. 
—To  the  justness  of  these,  tiie  whole  history  of  science  bears 
lestimony,  but  more  especially  the  histories  of  Physics  and  of 
pure  Qeometry,  which  afford  so  remarkable  an  illustration  of 
die  general  doctrine,  as  can  scarcely  &l1  to  be  satisfactoiy 
even  to  those  who  are  the  most  disposed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
«rt  in  directing  the  exertions  of  geniua 

With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
wonderM  effects  which  tiie  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  have  pro- 
duced in  accelerating  its  progress.  The  philosophers  who 
flourished  before  his  time  were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to 
their  successors,  either  in  genius  or  indnstry :  but  their  plui 
<if  investigation  was  erroneous,  and  their  labours  have  pro- 
duced (mly  a  chaos  of  Actions  and  absurditie&  The  illusUa- 
tions  which  his  wcs'ks  amtain,  of  the  method  of  induction, 
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general  as  the  terms  are  in  which  they  ore  expreeeedr  htiv& 
gradually  turned  the  attention  of  the  modems  to  the  rules  of 
philoBOphiziug,  and  hare  led  the  way  to  those  important  and 
sublime  discoveries  in  physics,  which  reflect  so  much  honour 
on  the  present  age. 

The  rules  of  philofiO[diimg,  however,  even  in  physics,  have 
never  yet  been  lud  down  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision,, 
minuteness,  or  method ;  nor  have  they  ever  been  stated  and 
illustrated  in  so  clear  and  popular  a  manner,  as  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is, — 
that  the  greater  part  of  physical  inquirers  have  derived  what 
knowledge  of  them  they  possess,  rather  &om  an  attention  to  the 
excellent  models  of  investigation,  which  the  writings  of  Newton 
exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the  speculations  of  Lord  Bacon  or 
his  commentators :  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  incapacity  of  most 
people  for  abstract  reasoning,  that  I  am  inclined  to  tlunk,  evofi 
if  the  rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  perfectly  complete 
and  unexceptionable  fortn,  it  might  still  be  expedient  to  teach 
them  to  the  majority  of  students  rather  by  examples  than  in 
the  form  of  genial  principles.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  an  attranpt  to  illustrate  and  to  methodize  tliese  rules 
would  be  useless :  for  it  most  be  rranembered,  that  although 
an  original  and  inventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  standu^  for  the  imitation  <£  his  age,  yet, 
that  the  genius  of  Newton  himself  was  encouraged  and  led  by 
the  light  of  Bacon's  philosophy. 

The  use  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made  of  their 
aiudf/tiB,  affords  an  additional  iUustration  of  the  utility  of 
method  in  guiding  scientiBc  invention.  To  fadlitete  the  study 
of  this  specie^  of  investigation,  they  wrote  no  less  than 
thirty-three  preparatoiy  books ;  and  they  considered  an  ad- 
dress, in  the'  practice  of  it^  (or,  as  Makinub  calls  it,  a  Swa/uf 
avaXuruai,)  as  of  much  more  value  than  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance witii  the  principles  of  the  science.^  Indeed,  it  is 
well  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  geome- 
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triotl  investigations,  thst  althongh  it  maj  be  possible  for  a 
person,  without  tDe  assiBtance  of  the  method  of  anelysiH,  to 
stumble  acddentally  on  a  solution  or  on  a  demoastration,  yet 
it  is  impoeaible  for  him  to  pOflseBB  a  just  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  or  to  carry  on  a  regular  plan  of  inreotion  and  dis- 
•coverj.  It  ib  well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this 
method  brings  geometers  much  more  nearly  npon  a  level  with 
■each  other  than  they  would  be  otherwise :  not  ^ai  it  is  posabl^ 
by  any  rules,  to  supersede  entirely  ingenuity  and  address ;  bu4^ 
because  iu  oonsequence  of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which 
the  method  proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  oert^n  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  it,  which  must  in  time  give  to  a  very 
ordinary  degree  of  sagadfy  a  superiority,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
greatest  natural  ingenuity,  unasdsted  by  mle.^ 

To  these  observationa,  I  believe  I  may  add,  that  after  all 
-tiiat  waa  done  by  the  Greek  philosophers  to  fecilitate  mathe- 
matical invention,  many  rules  still  remun  to  be  suggested, 
which  might  be  of  important  use  even  in  pure  geometry.  A 
varied  of  such  occur  to  every  experienced  mathematician  in 
the  course  of  his  inquiries,  although,  perhapE^  he  may  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  state  them  to  hima^  in  words ;  and  it  would 
{dainly  have  saved  him  much  expense  of  tame  and  thought, 
))e8ides  enabling  him  to  conduct  his  researches  on  a  more 
T^ular  plan,  if  he  had  been  taught  them  systematically  at  the 
'Commencement  of  his  studies.  The  more  varied,  abstruse,  and 
general  investigations  of  the  modems,  stand  in  need,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of  philosophical  principles ;  not 

>  "  M-**-*""**™   mnhi  (dnu^  n*.      pTototypon   Mipe   Htjaw  upriinrado, 

propotitioDti  BHqcot,  et   nonnullM  ex  pictotue   utii  qaaa    optica   luggerit 

ibvia*  dicers,  cam  potioi   qtiam  ■cieDtuuu   adqnirit,    ita    tnuld,    lactii 

I  ■Hqiit  djaoarrendl  nonns,  aEnd  Eoclidb  et  aliaruis  gsomeltwnm  Kbrii, 

'   '  '  D  inutatioiM  fiagera  piopoiitiame* 


ao  problemata  iiiDnment  escogitandi,  dnm  proimi  ignorant." — Joanitii  do  la 
•Mlcmqut  dimonitimiiili  Gicilitaa  com-  FtxikTheoranatadaGeiilnGnuiitatit, 
parstor.     TJt   eniin    pichmun   vulgol      io  pnnfat.    AntTcrpiK,  1633> 
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ottlf  for  enabling  na  to  conduct,  with  skill,  our  paiticalar 
reflearcbee,  but  for  directing  tu  to  the  different  methods  of 
reasoning,  to  which  we  onght  to  have  reconrse  cm  (fiffiemit 
occaabna  A  ocdlection  of  soch  rules  would  form  li^iat  miglit 
be  called  with  propriety,  the  l<^ic  of  mathematics ;  and  would 
probably  contribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  mathematical  learning  i» 
mbaerrieut. 

The  observations  which  have  been  now  made,  on  the  im- 
portanoe  of  mettiod  in  condnctiug  physical  and  matiiematical 
researches,  porticnlu'Iy  those  which  relate  to  the  last  of  these 
subjects,  will  not  apply  literally  to  our  inquiries  in  metajdiyBics^ 
morals,  or  politics ;  because,  in  these  sciences  our  reasonings, 
always  consist  of  a  comparatively  snudl  number  of  intennediate 
steps ;  and  the  obstacles  which  retard  our  progress  do  not,  as 
in  mathematics,  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  media  of 
comparison  amoug  our  ideas.  Not  t^t  these  obstacles  are 
less  real,  or  more  eonly  surmounted :  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  require  a  still  rarer  combination  of  talents  to  surmooQt 
them ;  for  how  small  is  the  number  of  individuals  who  are 
qualified  to  think  justly  on  metaphyseal,  moral,  or  pditical 
subjects,  in  comparison  of  those  who  may  be  trained  by 
practice  to  follow  the  longest  processes  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing. Frcoa  what  these  obstacles  arise  I  shall  not  inquire  par* 
ticularly  at  present  Some  of  the  more  important  of  Uiem  may 
be  referred  to  the  imperfections  of  language ;  to  Uie  difficulty 
of  annexing  precise  and  steady  ideas  to  our  words ;  to  tiie 
difficulty,  in  some  cases,  of  conceiving  the  subjects  of  mir 
reasoning ;  and,  in  othen,  of  discovering  and  keeping  in  view 
all  the  various  ciicumstonces  upon  i^ch  our  judgment  ought 
to  proceed ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  prejudices  which  early  im- 
presnons  and  aseociatiims  create  to  warp  our  opinions. — To 
illustrate  these  sources  of  error  in  the  different  sciences  which 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the  most 
effectual  means  for  guarding  against  them,  would  form  anoUier 
very  interesting  article  in  a  philosophical  system  of  logic. 

The  method  <ii  oommuoicating  to  others  the  prin(a{des  i^ 
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the  diSweat  sciences,  hu  been  u  macb  selected  by  the 
writvB  on  logic,  as  the  roles  of  inTeatigation  uid  discovery ; 
find  yet  there  is  oertunly  no  ondertakiDg  whatever,  in  wbidt 
their  aflsiatftnce  ia  more  iadispei^sably  reqttimte.  The  first) 
prinraplea  of  all  the  sciesces  are  iDtimately  connected  with  the 
philosopliy  of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  the  provinoe  of  the 
logician,  to  state  these  in  such  a  nuumer  as  to  lay  a  solid 
fotmdation  ibr  the  soperBtractores  which  others  are  to  rear. — 
It  is  in  stating  soch  principles,  accordingly,  that  elementaiy 
wiiters  are  chiefly  apt  to  fiiiL  How  nnsatisfitctory,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  introductory  chapters  in  most  systems  of  oatoral 
I^iiloBOphy ;  not  in  consequence  of  any  defect  of  phydcat  or  of 
mathematical  knowledge  in  their  authors,  bat  in  conseqaence 
of  a  want  of  attentimi  to  the  laws  of  human  thongbt,  and  to 
the  gmeral  roles  of  just  reastming  I  The  same  remark  may  be 
extended  to  the  form  io  which  the  elementaiy  principles  of 
many  of  the  other  sciences  are  commonly  exhibited ;  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  1^  want  of  order  among  the  first  ideas 
which  they  present  to  the  mind,  is  a  more  powrafiil  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge  than  is  generally  imagined. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  the  utility  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  some  arts  in  whidi 
we  Dot_on^  employ  the  intellectual  faculties  as  instroments, 
but  (qierate  on  the  mind  as  a  subject ;  so,  to  those  indivi- 
duals who  aim  at  excellence  in  such  pursuits,  the  studies  I 
have  now  been  recommending  are,  in  a  more  pecoliar  manner, 
iuteresting  and  important  In  poetry,  in  paintii^,  in  eloqoence, 
and  in  eH  the  other  fine  arts,  oor  socoess  depends  on  the  skill 
with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  our  genius  to 
the  human  &ame ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  philosoplucal  analysis  of 
the  mhid,  that  a  solid  foundation  can  be  lud  for  th^  &rtl)er 
improT«nent.  Man,  too,  is  the  subject  on«hid>  the  practical 
moralist  and  the  enlightened  statesman  have  to  operate.  Of 
the  former,  it  is  the  professed  object  to  engage  the  attentacnt  of 
individoats  to  tlieir  own  best  interest ;  and  to  allore  than  to 
virtue  and  happiness  by  every  consideration  that  can  inflneace 
the  noderstandii^,  the  imagination,  or  the  heart    To  the 
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latter  IB  aaBigoed  tlie  sablimer  cffice  of  seconding  the  benevo- 
lent intentionfl  of  Providence  in  the  admiaiBtration  of  human 
aSaire  ;  to  diffuse  aa  widely  and  equally  as  possible,  anumg  bis 
fellov-dtizens,  the  advantages  cS  the  aodal  unim ;  and  l^  a 
careful  study  of  tlie  coniititntion  of  man,  and  of  the  circom- 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  modify  the  political  order,  in 
such  a  maitner  as  may  allow  £ree  scope  and  operation  to  those 
princifdes  of  inteUectoal  and  moral  improvement  which  nature 
has  im^anted  in  our  Bpecie& 

In  am  these  cases,  I  am  v^  sensible  that  t^e  utility  o£ 
systematical  mles  has  been  called  in  question  by  philosophers 
of  note;  and  that  many  plausible  aigommts  in  aiqipori  of 
thnr  c^ion  may  be  derived  from  (he  small  number  of  indivi- 
doals  who  have  been  t^;ularly  truned  to  eminence  in  the  arts, 
in  comparison  of  those  who  have  been  guided  merely  by  on- 
tutored  genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predecessora.  I 
know,  too,  that  it  may  be  ui^^  with  truth,  that  rules  have,  in 
some  cases,  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  have  mialed, 
instead  of  directing,  the  natural  ezotions  c£  the  mind.  Bat 
in  all  anch  instances  ia  which  philosophical  principles  have 
failed  in  jH^docing  thdr  intended  effect,  I  will  venture  to 
Assert,  that  thety  have  done  so  dther  in  consequence  of  errors 
which  were  accidentally  blended  with  them,  or  in  consequence 
of  Uieir  poesesnog  only  that  8l^;:ht  and  putial  influence  over 
the  genine^  vhii^  enabled  them  to  derange  its  previoosly  ac- 
quired habits,,  without  r^^ulating  its  operations  upcu  a  syste- 
matical plan,  with  steadiness  and  efficacy.  In  i^  the  arta  of 
life,  whether  trifling  or  important,  there  is  a  certain  de^ee  of 
skill  which  may  be  attained  by  our  untutored  powers,  aided  Ly 
imitation ;  and  this  skill,  instead  of  being  perfected  by  nilee, 
may,  by  means  of  them,  be  diminished  or  destroyed,  if  these 
rules  are  partially  aod  impetfactly  apprehended,  or  even  if  they 
are  not  so  femiliarised  to  the  understanding  as  to  influence  its 
exertions  uniformly  and  habitually.  In  the  case  of  a  musical 
peribrmer  who  has  learnt  his  art  merely  by  tiie  ear,  the  first 
effects  of  systematical  iostructitoi  are,  I  believ^  always  im- 
iavourable.    The  effect  is  the  same  of  the  rules  of  elocution, 
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-wfaeo  first  commonicated  to  one  4ho  has  attfuned,  by  hln 
iiattual  taste  and  good  eeiue,  a  tolerable  propriety  in  tbe  art  of 
reading.  Bat  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  in  either  of 
these  arts  roles  are  luden.  It  atHj  follows  that,  in  order  to 
nnite  ease  and  grace  with  oorrectaess,  and  to  preserve  the 
felicities  of  origimtl  genios,  amidst  those  reetr^ts  which  may 
jpve  them  a  nsefiil  direction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  acqui- 
ations  of  edocaticm  should,  by  long  and  early  habits,  be 
rendered  in  some  measure  a  second  nature. — The  same  obsei^ 
Tationa  will  be  found  to  apply,  with  v&cy  dight  alterations,  to 
arts  of  more  serious  importance.  In  the  art  of  legislation, 
finr  rumple,  tbeie  ia  a  certain  degree  of  skill  which  may  be 
acquired  merely  from  the  routane  of  business ;  and  when  once 
a  politieian  has  been  formed  in  this  manner,  among  the  details 
of  office,  a  partial  study  of  general  principles  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  lead  him  astray  ihan  to  enlighten  his  conduct. 
But  there  is  nerertlielese  a  science  of  legislation,  which  the 
detmls  of  ofSce  and  the  intrigues  of  popular  assemblies  wilt 
never  communicate ;  a  science  of  which  the  pnncq)le8  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
general  laws  which  r^nlate  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and 
whicb,  if  ever,  in  consequence  of  tiie  progress  of  reason, 
philosophy  should  be  enabled  to  assume  that  ascendant  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained 
by  accident,  combined  with  the  passions  and  caprices  of  a  few 
leading  individuals,  may  perhaps  produce  more  perfect  and 
happy  forms  of  society,  than  have  yet  been  realized  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

I  have  tlius  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  illustrate  a  few  of 
the  most  important  porposee  to  which  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  is  subservient.  It  will  not,  however,  I  flatter 
myseU^  be  supposed  by  any  of  my  readers,  that  I  mean  to 
attempt  a  systematical  work  on  all  or  any  of  the  Bubjects  I 
have  now  mentioned,  the  most  limited  of  which  would  furnish 
matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aimed  at  has  been 
to  give,  in  the  first  place,  as  distinct  and  complete  an  analysis 
as  I  could,  of  the  principles,  both  intellectual  and  acUve^  of  our 
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nature ;  and,  io  &e  eecoftd  place,  to  iUaetrate,  as  I  proceed, 
the  application  of  these  general  lawg  of  tiie  human  congtitatuHi, 
to  the  difibrent  clsases  of  'pfaenomczia  which  resalt  from  them. 
In  the  selection  of  these  phenomena,  althoogb  I  have  some- 
times been  gaided  chiefly  hy  the  cnriositj'  of  the  moment,  or 
the  accidental  coone  oS  my  own  studies,  yet  I  have  had  it  in 
view  to  vaiy,  as  fiu*  as  posnble,  the  natore  of  nqr  qiecaIation\ 
in  order  to  show  bow  oamerons  and  different  the  appUcationa 
are  of  which  this  philosophy  is  snaoeptible:  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, I  hope,  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  hare  been  goilty  of  a 
blameable  vidation  of  imity  in  the  plan  of  my  wor^  till  it  be 
conadered  how  far  each  a  violation  was  nsefiil  for  acoomptish- 
ing  the  pnrposes  for  which  I  write.  One  q>ecie8  of  nnity  I  am 
willing  to  beheve  an  attentive  leader  will  be  able  to  bace  in 
it :  I  mean  that  nniformity  of  thought  and  design,  "  whidi,'* 
as  Butier  well  remarks,  "  we  may  always  expect  to  meet  with 
in  the  compositions  of  the  same  author,  when  he  writes  with 
simplidty  and  in  eameet." 
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OHAPTEB  I. 

OF  THE  POWERS  OF  EXTEBNAL  PEBCEFTION. 

«SCT.  t. OP  THE  THEORIES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  roKMED  VT  PHIL080- 

FHBBS,   TO  EZPtllM   THE  HANKER  IN  WBtCH  THE  USD  FEBCEIVES 
EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

Ahobo  tbe  Tariooa  phenomena  whiclk  the  human  mind  pre- 
«its  to  our  Tiew,  there  is  none  mc»re  calculated  to  excite  oar 
curiooty  and  onr  wonder,  tiun  the  coaunanicatioD  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  sentien^  thinking  and  active  principle 
within  lu,  and  the  material  ohjects  with  which  we  are  sur- 
ronnded.  How  little  soerer  tbe  bulk  of  mankind  may  be  dis- 
posed to  attend  to  sach  inqniries,  there  is  scarcely  a  person  to 
be  fonad,  who  has  not  occasionidly  tamed  his  thoughts  to  that 
mfsterioos  influence  which  the  will  possesses  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body;  and  to  those  powers  of  perception  whicit 
■eem  to  inform  us,  1^  a  sort  of  inspiration,  of  the  various 
dianges  which  take  pUce  in  the  external  universe.  Of  those 
who  receive  the  advantagea  of  a  liberal  education,  there  are 
pethape  few  who  pass  the  period  of  childhood  without  feeling^ 
their  curiosity  excited  t^  this  incomprehenable  communication 
between  Mind  and  Matter.  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I 
cannot  recdlect  tbe  date  of  my  earliest  speculations  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  percepti6a  alone  that  I  am  to  con- 
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fine  myself  ia  the  following  eoay ;  and  even  with  respect  to 
Uteae,  all  that  I  propose  is,  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on 
aach  of  the  common  mistakes  ooncaming  them  as  may  be  most 
likely  to  mislead  us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  m; 
readers  a.s  -mab  to  conoder  them  more  in  detail,  will  find  ample 
satisfacUoD  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Beid. 

In  conrndering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is  natoial  to 
suppose,  that  the  attention  of  philosophers  would  be  directed^ 
in  tiie  first  instance,  to  the  sense  of  seeing.  Tlie  varied  of  in- 
formatioQ  and  of  enjoyment  we  receive  by  it ;  the  rapidify  with 
wbidi  this  information  and  enjoyment  are  conv^ed  to  ns ;  and 
above  all,  the  intercourse  it  ensblee  us  to  muntaiu  with  tiie 
more  distant  part  of  the  universe,  cannot  fiul  to  give  it,  even  in 
the  f^prehenrion  of  the  most  careless  observer,  a  pre-eminence 
over  all  oor  other  perceptive  faculties.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
various  tiieoriea  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  tiie  opera- 
tions of  our  senses,  have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  that  of 
seeing ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysical  language, 
concerning  perception  in  general,  appears  evidently,  irom  its 
«tymology,  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  visioa 
Even  when  applied  to  this  sense,  indeed,  it  can  at  most  amuse 
the  fancy  without  conveying  any  precise  knowledge ;  but,  when 
applied  to  the  other  senses,  it  is  altc^ther  absurd  and  uniu- 
tdligible.    ■ 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless,  to  conddor  particularly,  the 
different  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject. To  all  of  them,  I  apprehend,  the  two  following  remarks 
will  be  found  applicable :  Fiist,  that  in  the  formation  of  them, 
their  autiiors  have  been  influenced  by  some  general  maxims  of ' 
philosopbimg,  borrowed  from  physios;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  have  been  influenced  by  an  indistinct  but  deep-rogted 
conviction  of  the  immaterialify  o£  the  soul,  which,  although 
not  precise  enoog^  to  point  out  to  them  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  illustrate  its  operaticms  by  the  analogy  of  matter, 
was  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  absur- 
dity of  tbeir  theories  as  far  as  possible  oat  of  view,  by  alluaous 
to  those  pbydcal  facts,  in  which  the  distinctive  properties  of 
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matter  are  the  leant  grossly  and  palpably  exposed  to  our  obser- 
vatioD.  To  the  former  of  tbeoe  circumatanoes  is  to  be  ascribed 
"tlie  general  priodple  upon  which  all  the  known  theories  of 
p^YjqitiiKi  proceed;  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  intercooTGe 
between  the  mind  and  distant  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  euppoee 
the  existence  of  something  intermediate,  by  which  it£  percep- 
tions are  produced ;  to  the  latter,  the  various  metaphorical  ex- 
preanoQB  of  ideas,  epectes,  forme,  eKadowa,  phantasms,  images,. 
which,  while  they  amused  the  fancy  with  some  remote  analogies 
to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  did  not  directly  revolt  our  reason^ 
by  presenting  to  us  any  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  body. 

"  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,"  says  Dr.  Keid,  "  that  a» 
our  senses  cannot  receive  external  material  objecU  themselves, 
they  receive  their  species ;  that  is,  their  images  or  fonns  with- 
oat  the  matter,  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal  without 
any  ol  the  matted  of  it.  These  images  or  forms,  impressed 
upon  the  senses,  are  called  seasible  species,  and  are  the  objects 
only  c£  the  s^iutive  part  of  the  mind :  but  by  various  internal 
powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  spiritualized,  eo  as  to 
Iiecome  objects  of  memory  and  imafflnation ;  and,  at  last,  of 
pure  intellection.  When  they  are  objects  of  memory  and  of 
imagination,  they  get  the  name  of  phantaama.  When,  by 
farther  refinement,  and  being  stripped  of  their  particularities, 
they  become  objects  of  science,  they  are  called  intdligible 
species ;  so  that  every  immediate  object,  whether  of  sense,  of 
memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  reasoning,  must  be  some  phan- 
tasm, or  species,  in  the  mind  itself. 

"  The  followers  of  Aristotle,  eq)ecially  the  schoolmen,  made 
-  great  additions  to  this  theory,  which  the  author  himself  mentions 
vury  briefly,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reserve.  They  entered 
intolaige  disquimtions,  with  r^ard  to  the  sensible  species,  what 
kind  of  things  they  are ;  bow  ^ey  are  sent  forth  by  the  object, 
and  entw  by  tlie  organs  of  the  senses ;  bow  they  are  preserved 
and  refined  by  various  agents,  called  internal  senses,  concerning 
the  number  and  ofScea  of  which  they  had  many  controversies."* 

'  E—a^i  on  tka  InteBeclmti  Rmtn  of  Matt,  p.  SS.  I4b>,  in  uithoDtic  edituo, 
tko  ODO  imifbimfy  qoeted.] 
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The  PlatcKiutfl^  too,  althougb  they  denied  tlie  great  doctrine 
of  the  Peripatetics,  tliat  all  tiie  objects  of  human  understandiDg 
eater  at  Bust  hy  the  senses,  and  maintained  that  there  exist 
«temal  and  immntable  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  abont  which  all  science  was  emplt^od ;  yet  appear 
to  hare  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  cniceniing  the  mode 
in  which  external  objects  are  percdved.  I^is  Dr.  Bdd  infers, 
partly  from  the  silence  of  Aristotle  abont  any  difference  betweea 
himself  and  his  master  upon  tiiis  point,  and  partly  from  a  paa- 
SRge  in  the  seventh  book  of  Plato's  .Bepu&Itc,  in  which  he  G<mi- 
pares  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  perceptini,  to  that  of  a  person 
in  a  cave,  who  sees  not  external  objects  themselres,  bi^  only 
their  shadows.^ 

"  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr.  Beid,)  ilr. 
Locke,  who  studied  the  operations  of  the  hnman  mind  so  mnch, 
and  with  so  great  success  represents  our  manner  of  percdving' 
external  objects  by  a  similitude  very  much  resembling  that  oC 
the  cav&  '  Methinks,'  says  be, '  the  understanding  is  not  mnch 
unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  witii  only  some  HtUe 
opening  lefl^  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of 
things  without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark 
room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  ordeiiy  as  to  be  found  Bpcm  occa- 
sion, it  would  very  much  resemble  the  understanding  of  a  man, 
in  reference  to  all  olgeots  of  aight,  and  the  ideas  of  them.'* 

"  Plato's  subterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  liocke's  dark  cloaet,  may 
be  applied  with  ease  to  all  the  ^sterns  of  perceptions  that  have 
been  invented ;  for  they  all  suppose  that  we  perceive  not  exter- 
nal objects  immediately,  and  that  the  immediate  objects  of  per- 
ception are  only  certain  shadows  of  the  external  objects.  Those 
shadows  or  im^^e  which  we  immediately  perceive,  were  by  the 
ancients  called  species,  forma,  phemtamu.  Since  the  time  of 
Descartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called  ideas  ;'  and  by  Mr. 
Hume  impreaaiotu.  But  all  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Mr. 
Hume,  agree  in  tbis^  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects 

'  Enayt  on  fA«  ItOdlecbial  Rxotr*  *  Locke,  on  Bmstm  Undaritaadrng^ 

of  Man,  p.  S9.  book  ii.  chaf.  xL  i  17. 
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immediately,  and  tliat  the  immediate  object  of  perception  must 
be  some  image  present  to  the  mind."  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Beid 
remarke, "  that  in  their  eentiments  concerning  perception,  there 
tq^teaiB  an  nniibnnitf  which  rarely  occurs  upon  subjects  of  so 
ahetruae  a  nature."' 

Th«  yeiy  short  and  imperfect  view  we  have  now  taken  of 
the  commtm  tiieories  of  perception,  is  almost  sufficient,  without 
any  commentary,  to  establish  tlie  truth  of  the  two  general  obaer- 
Tations  formerly  mode ;  for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  sup- 
poedtion,  sugg^rted  by  the  phenomena  of  physics,  that  there 
most  of  necessity  ^^^  Bome  medium  of  communication  between 
the  olgects  of  perception  and  the  percipieat  mind  ;  and  they  all 
indicate  a  secret  conviction  in  their  authors,  of  the  essential  dis- 
tiDctioQ  between  mind  and  matter ;  which,  although  not  ren- 
dered by  reflection  sufficiently  predse  and  satisfactoTy  to  shew 
them  tlie  abeordity  of  attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  thdr 
cononunication,  had  yet  sudi  a  decree  of  influence  on  their  spe- 
cnlatioDs,  as  to  induce  tliem  to  exhibit  their  supposed  medium 
under  as  mysterions  and  ambiguous  a  form  as  poenble,  in  order 
that  it  might  remain  doabtful  to  which  of  the  two  predicaments, 
irf  body  or  mind,  they  meant  that  it  should  be  referred.  By 
refining  away  the  grosser  qualities  of  matter,  and  by  allusions 
to  some  of  the  most  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it  assumes, 
they  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  spiritualize  the  nature  of  their 
medium ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  their  language  concern- 
ihg  it  implied  such  a  reference  to  matter  as  was  necessary  for 
furnishing  a  plausible  foundation  for  applying  to  it  the  received 
THftTim»  of  natural  philosophy. 

Another  observation,  too,  which  was'  formerly  hinted  at,  is 
confirmed  by  the  same  historical  review, — that,  in  the  order  of 
inqniiy,  the  phenomena  of  vimon  had  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  and  had  suggested  to  tliem  the  greater  part  of 
their  language  with  respect  to  perception  in  general ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  drcumstance,  the  common  modes  of  ex- 
preeoon  on  tJu  sntgect,  unphUosophical  and  fanciiul  at  best, 
«ven  when  applied  to  the  sense  of  seeing,  ar^  in  the  case  of  all 
>  Bdd,  pp.  116, 117. 
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the  other  aensee,  obviousl;  imiatelligible  and  eelf-oontntdictoir. 
"  As  to  objects  of  Bight,"  says  Dr.  Beid,  "  I  understand  what  is 
meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  id  the  btsin ;  bnt  how  shall 
we  concdve  an  image  of  their  colour,  where  there  ia  absohite 
darkness  ?  And  as  to  all  other  objects  of  sense,  except  6gni:e 
and  colour,  I  am  onable  to  coDcdre  what  is  meant  by  an  image 
of  them.  Let  any  man  say  what  fae  means  by  an  image  of  heat 
and  cold,  an  image  of  hardness  or  aoftneea,  an  image  of  soond, 
or  smell,  or  taste.  The  word  image,  when  applied  to  these 
objects  of  Bense,  has  absolutely  no  meaning."  This  palpable 
imperfection  in  the  ideal  theory,  has  plainly  taken  rise  from  the 
nataial  order  in  which  the  phenomena  c^  perception  present 
themselves  to  the  curiosity. 

The  mistakes  which  have  been  so  long  current  in  the  world 
about  this  part  of  the  hnman  oonstitntion,  will,  I  hope,  justify 
me  for  prosecuting  the  subject  a  httle  fiurther ;  in  particular, 
for  illustrating,  at  some  length,  the  first  of  the  two  general 
remarks  already  referred  to.  This  specolation  I  enter  upon  the 
more  willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  stating 
some  important  principles  with  respect  to  the  object  and  the 
limits  of  philosophical  inquiry,  to  which  I  shall  frequraitly  hare 
occasion  to  refer  in  the  coarse  <tf  the  following  disqtusitioDS. 

SECT.  IL — OF  CERTAIN  NATURAL  PBUUDIOEB,  WHICH  SKEH    TO 
HATB  QTflW  B18B  TO  THX  COHUON  TBE0BIB8  OF  PSROSPTION. 

It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  amoog  philoso- 
phers, that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive a  necessaiy  connexion  between  two  successive  events  or 
to  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the 
other  as  its  cause.  From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  that 
there  are  many  events  which  are  constaDtly  conjoined,  so  that 
the  one  invariably  follows  the  other ;  bnt  it  ia  possible,  for  any 
thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  ^t  this  conntoion,  though  a 
constant  one  as  lar  as  our  observation  has  reached,  may  not  be 
a  necessary  connexion ;  nay,  it  is  possible  tiiat  there  may  be 
no  necessary  connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we  see : 
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aad,  if  there  are  any  such  munexious  existinf;,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  we  shall  never  be  al>le  to  ducover  them.^ 

I  i4uill  Endeavour  to  ebev,  in  another  part  of  this  irork,  that 
tb«  doctrine  I  hare  now  stated  does  not  lead  to  these  sceptical 
concludoos,  GoncerDiDg  the  existonce  of  a  First  Cause,  which 
an  author  of  great  ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it 
At  present,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the 
word  cause  is  used,  both  by  philosophers  and  the  vulgar,  in  two 
•enaes,  which  are  widely  differeui — When  it  is  said,  that  every 
change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a  caus^  the  word 
eavae  expresses  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
ooDoected  with  the  change;  and  without  which  it  could  not 
have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the  meia^ysical  meaning 
of  the  word ;  and  such  causes  may  be  called  metaphyaical  or 
ej^cieat  cavaes.  In  natural  philosophy,  however,  when  we 
speak  of  one  thing  being  the  cause  of  fknother,  all  that  we  mean 
is,  that  the  two  are  constantly  conjoined ;  so  that  when  we  see 
the  one  we  may  expect  the  other.  These  conJunctioDs  we 
learn  from  experience  ^one ;  and  without  an  acquaintance 
with  them  we  could  not  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  estab- 
lished course  of  nature.  The  causes  which  are  the  objects  of 
our  inreetigatdou  in  natural  philosophy,  may,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  be  called  physical  causes. 

I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  doctrine,  concern- 
ing the  object  of  natural  philosophy,  is  not  altogether  agreeable 
to  popular  prejudices.  When  a  man  unaccustomed  to  meta- 
phymcal  ^)eculatioDS,  is  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  science 
of  physics  gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  ^cient 
causes  of  ttie  phenomena  about  which  it '  is  employed,  he  feels 
some  d^pm  ctf  surprise  and  mortification.  The  natural  bias  of 
the  mind  is  surely  to  conceive  physical  evenU  as  somehow 
linked  together ;  and  material  substances,  as  possessed  of  cer- 
tain powers  and  virtues,  which  fit  them  to  produce  particular 
efiect&  That  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case, 
has  been  shown  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  ^-  Hume, 
and  by  other  writers;  and  must,  indeed,  appenr  evident  to 
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every  penoo  on  a  momenf  b  r^ection.    It  u  a  curious  qiiestuMi, 
what  gives  rise  to  Hm  prejudice  P 

In  stating  the  argumoit  for  the  existenoe  ol  the  Deity, 
raveral  modem  philosopbers  have  been  at  pains  to  illustrate 
that  law  of  our  uatuie  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  we 
perceive  is  the  universe,  to  the  operation  of  on  efficient  cause.' 
This  reference  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning,  but  necestsarily 
accompanies  tlie  perception,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  see  the  change,  without  feeling  a  conviction  of  the  operation 
of  some  cause  by  which  it  was  produced ;  much  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  find  it  to  be  ijnposBible  to  conceive  a  sen- 
sation, without  being  impressed  with  a  belief  of  the  existeuoe 
of  a  sentient  being.  Hence,  I  apprehend  it  is,  that  when  we 
see  two  events  constantly  coigdned,  we  are  led  to  assodate  the  ' 
idea  of  causation,  or  efficiency,  with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to 
it  that  power  or  energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced ;  in 
consequence  of  which  associatieKi,  we  come  to  consider  philo- 
sophy as  the  knowledge  of  efKdent  causes,  and  lose  eight  of  the 
<^)eratioQ  of  ound,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It 
is  t^  an  asBodataoD  somewhat  similar,  that  we  connect  our  sen- 
sations of  odour  with  the  primary  qualities  of  body.  A 
mmaflnfs  reflection  must  satisfy  any  ooe,  that  the  sensation  of 
colour  can  only  reude  in  a  mind  ;  and  yet  our  natural  bias  is 
surely  to  connect  colour  with  extenmoo  and  figure,  and  io  con- 
ceive wkitCf  Hue,  and  ydloto,  as  something  spread  over  the  sur- 
&ces  o(  bodies.  In  tiie  same  way,  we  are  led  to  associate  with  in- 
animate matter,  the  ideas  of  power,  force,  energy,  and  cautatwm, 
which  are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exist  in  a  mind  only. 

The  bias  of  our  nature  is  strengthened  by  another  asBociation. 
Our  Ungu^e,  vrith  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  is  borrowed  by 
analogy  from  material  objects.  Bome  of  these  we  see  scattered 
about  us,  without  any  connexion  between  them ;  so  that  one 
of  them  may  be  removed  from  its  place  without  disturbing  tiie 
rest  We  can,  however,  by  means  of  some  material  vincuZum, 
connect  two  or  more  objects  together ;  so  that  whenever  the  one 
is  moved,  the  others  shall  follow.    In  like  manner,  we  see  some 

*  See,  in  particular,  Dr.  Beid'i  Emag*  on  the  InleUtctual  Poaert  of  JIait. 
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«veQla,  which  ocMauonall;  follow  one  another,  and  whidi  are 
occasioDaUy  diojoiaed :  we  see  others,  where  die  succeaaoa  ie 
coustant  and  inTariable.  The  former  we  concave  to  be  aa^ 
logons  to  objects  which  are  loose,  and  imoonnected  with  each 
other,  and  whoee'  contiguity  in  place  is  owing  merely  to  acd- 
-dental  poeitaon  ;  the  others  to  ol^ecffl  which  are  tied  together 
by  a  material  viiiculnin.  Hence  we  transfer  to  such  events, 
-file  same  language  which  we  apply  to  connected  oltjectft  We 
speak  of  a  connexion  between  two  events,  and  of  a  chain  d 
•causes  and  effects.^ 

That  this  langnage  is  merely  ansl<^;ical,  and  that  we  know 
nothing  of  physical  erents  but  the  laws  which  r^nlele  their 
successioD,  must,  I  think,  appear  very  obvioiu  to  every  persoa 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the  subgect ;  and  yet  it  is 
certain,  &ai  it  has  misled  the  greater  part  of  philosophers,  and 
has  had  a  surprising  influence  on  the  systems  which  they  have 
-formed  in  very  diflferent  departments  of  scienoe. 

A  few  remarks,  on  some  of  the  mistaken  c<moluuons  to  which 
-ihe  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  connexions  among  pbysioal 
«vents  have  given  rise  in  natural  philosophy,  will  illustrate 
clearly  the  orig^  of  the  common  theories  of  poceptios ;  and 
win,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  reader  with  respect  to  the 
train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  {ategfxag  obsrarvatioiis. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is,  and  when 
it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  respect  to  metaphysics 
or  effident  causes.  "  Whatever  objects  '  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  are 
considered  as  causes  or  effects,  are  contiguous ;  and  nothing 
can  operate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  so  little  removed 
from  thoee  of  its  existence."  "  We  may  therefore  (he  adds) 
consider  the  relation  of  contiguity  as  essential  to  that  of  causa- 
tion." But  although  this  maxim  should  be  admitted,  with 
respect  to  causes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  such,  are 
necessarily  connected  with  their  effects,  there  is  surely  no  good 
reason  for  extending  it  to  physical  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing^  but  that  they  are  the  constant  forerunners  and  signs 
of  certain  natural  events.  It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  accord- 
>  Sw  Hots  D. 
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iog  to  tliiB  doctrine,  to  retain  the  expreseioos  ca^i3e  and  effect 
in  natural  philosophy ;  but  as  long  as  the  present  language 
upon  the  subject  continues  in  use,  the  propriety  of  its  applica- 
tion, in  any  particular  instance,  does  not  depend  on  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  two  events  in  place  or  time,  but  solely  on  this 
queetion,  whether  the  one  event  be  the  constant  and  invariable 
forerunner  of  the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  its  in- 
fallible sign  ?  Xotwithstanding,  however,  the  evidence  of  this 
coQcludon,  philosophers  have  in  general  proceeded  upon  a  con- 
trary supposition ;  and  have  discovered  an  unwiUiogness,  even 
in  physics,  lo  call  one  event  the  caoae  of  another,  if  the  smallest 
interval  of  space  oi  time  existed  between  them.  In  the  case  of 
motion  communicated  by  impidae,  th^  have  no  scruple  to  call 
the  impulse  the  cause  of  the  motion ;  but  they  will  not  admit 
that  one  body  can  be  the  cause  of  motion  in  another,  placed  nt 
a  distance  from  it,  unless  a  connexion  is  carried  on  betwcn 
them,  by  means  of  some  intervening  medium. 

It  is  unneceasary  for  me,  afttr  what  has  already  been  sud, 
to  employ  any  aignments  to  prove  that  the  communication  of 
motion  by  impulse,  is  as  unaccountable  as  any  other  pheno- 
menon in  nature.  Those  philosophers  who  have  attended  at  all 
to  the  subject,  even  they  who  have  been  the  least  sceptical 
with  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  and  who  have  admitted  a 
necessary  connexion  among  physical  events,  have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  could  not  discover  any  necessary  con- 
nexion between  impulse  and  motitm.  Hence,  some  of  them 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  impulse  only  rouses  the 
activity  of  the  body,  and  that  the  subsequent  motion  is  the 
effect  of  this  activity  constantly  exerted.  "  Motion,"  says  one 
writer,  "  is  action ;  and  a  continued  motion  implies  a  continued 
action."  "  The  impulse  is  only  the  cause  of  the  beginning  of 
the  motion ;  its  continuance  must  be  the  effect  (tf  some  other 
cause,  which  continues  to  act  as  long  as  the  body  continues  to 
move."  The  attempt  which  another  writer  of  great  learning 
has  niad^  to  revive  the  ancient  theoi7  of  mind,  has  arisen  from 
a  similar  view  of  the  snbject  before  us.  He  could  discover  no 
'  connexion  between  impulse  nnd  motion  ;   and  con- 
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cloded  that  the  impulse  was  only  the  occasion  of  the  motioo, 
the  heginmng  and  continiiance  of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  coq- 
tinoed  agency  of  the  mind  with  which  iJie  bodj  is  animated. 

Although,  however,  it  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, that  we  are  aa  ignorant  of  the  ctmnexion  between  impulse 
and  motion,  as  of  the  connexion  between  fire  and  any  of  the 
effects  we  see  it  produce,  philosophers  in  every  age  seem  to 
have  considered  the  production  of  motion  by  impulse  as  tUmost 
the  only  physical  fact  which  stood  in  need  of  no  e^lanation. 
"When  we  see  one  body  attract  another  at  a  distance  our  cnri- 
oatj  is  roused,  and  we  inqnire  how  the  connexion  is  carried  on 
between  them.  Bat  when  we  see  a  body  b^^  to  more  in  con- 
sequence of  an  impulse  which  another  has  giv^n  it,  we  inquire 
no  farther;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  a  fiu;t  sufficieotly  ac- 
counted for,  if  it  can  he  shewn  to  be  a  case  of  impulse.  This 
distinction  between  motion  produced  by  impulse,  and  the  other 
phenomena  of  nature,  we  are  led  in  a  great  measure  to  make, 
by  confounding  together  ^cient  and  phyocal  causes ;  and  by 
applying  to  the  latter,  fT>ft»itna  which  have  properly  a  reference 
only  to  the  former.  Another  circumstance,  likewise,  has  pro- 
bably considerable  influence ;  that^  as  it  is  by  means  of  impulse 
alone  that  we  ourselves  have  a  power  of  moving  external 
objects,  this  &ct  is  more  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy  than 
any  other,  and  strikes  us  as  a  {act  which  is  necessary,  and 
which  could  not  have  happened  otherwise.  Some  writers  have 
«ven  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  tha^  although  tiie  experim^t 
had  never  been  made,  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse 
migjit  have  been  predicted  by  reasoning  a  priori} 

Prom  the  following  passage,  in  one  of  ^  Isaac  Newton's 
letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  it  appears  that  he  supposed  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulse  to  be  a  phenomenon  much 
more  explicable,  than  that  a  connexion  should  submst  between 
two  bodies  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  otiier  without  any 
intervening  medium.  "  It  is  incoucei^ble,"  says  he,  "that  in- 
animate brute  matter  should,  without  the  mediation  of  some- 
thing else  which  is  not  material,  operate  upon,  and  affect  otho: 

'  8n  Jh  Aiuucvr  to  Lord  Kama^i  Eitay  on  Motion;  bj  John  Sl«w«rt,  HJ). 
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matter  witboat  mutual  contact,  as  H  must  do,  if  gravitation,  in 
the  sense  c^  Epicunui,  be  essential  and  inherent  in  it.  And  ihi» 
is  one  reason  why  I  desired  that  yon  would  not  ascribe  inaate^ 
gtavit;  to  me.  That  gravity  should  he  innate,  inherent,  and 
essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  on  another, 
through  a  vacuum,  withont  the  mediation  of  anything  else,  by 
and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I 
believe  no  man  who  has,  in  philo8q>iEucaI  matters,  a  competent 
&cnlty  of  thinking,  can  ever  &11  into  it." 

With  this  passage  I  so  fv  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  in  what  manner  one  body  acts  on  anotlier 
at  a  distance,  thiongh  a  vacunm.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
removes  the  difBcid^  to  suppose  that  the  two  bodies  are  in 
actual  contact  That  one  body  may  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  motion  of  another  body,  placed  at  a  distance  from  it,  I  do- 
by  no  means  assert ;  but  only,  fliat  we  have  as  good  reason  to> 
believe  that  this  may  be  possible,  as  to  believe  that  any  one 
natural  event  is  the  ef&cient  cause  of  another. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  veiy  long  disquisition,  concerning 
efficient  and  physiccd  causes,  in  order  to  point  out  the  origin 
of  the  common  theories  cS  perception ;  all  of  which  appear 
to  me  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  same  prejudice,  whlcli  I 
have  already  remarked  to  hare  had  so  extensive  an  influence 
upon  the  BpecnlatiouB  of  natural  philosophers. 

That,  in  the  case  of  the  perception  of  distant  objects,  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  suspect  either  something  to  be  emitted 
from  the  object  to  the  organ  of  sense,  or  some  medium  to- 
intervene  between  tiie  object  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the 
former  may  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  latter,  appears, 
from  the  common  modes  of  exprefl6i<»i  on  the  subject,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  In  our  own,  for  example, 
we  frequently  bear  the  vulgar  speak  of  light  strikiDg  the  eye ; 
not  in  consequence  of  any  philosophical  theory  they  have  been 
taught,  bat  of  their  own  erode  and  undirected  speculations. 
Perhaps  tiwre  ne  few  men  among  those  who  have  attended  at 
all  to  the  history  of  their  own  thoughts,  who  will  not  recollect 
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the  iofloence  of  these  ideas,  at  a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the 
date  c^  their  philoBophical  studies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
concaved  more  simple  and  natural  than  thdr  origin.  When 
an  object  is  placed  in  a  c«rtEun  situation  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular oi^an  of  the  bodf,  a  perceptioii  arises  in  the  mind : 
when  the  object  is  removed,  the  perception  oeasea.^  Hence  we 
are  led  to  apprehetid  some  connexion  between  the  object  and 
the  perception ;  and  as  we  are  accostomed  to  beliere  that  matter 
prodoceB  its  efiects  by  impnlse,  we  conclude  that  them  mnst  be 
some  material  medinm  interrening  between  the  oligect  and 
ca;gan,  bj  means  of  which  the  impulse  is  communicated  frran 
Qa  one  to  the  other.  That  this  is  really  the  case,  I  do  not 
mean  to  disputo.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  medium  does  not  in  any  case  appear  o  prion  / 
and  yet  the  natural  pnsjudices  of  men  hare  given  rise  to  a 
amversal  belief  of  it,  kmg  before  they  were  able  to  prodnce- 
any  good  arguments  in  BUpport  of  their  opinion. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  aocoant  f(n*  the  connexion  between  tbe  ob- 
ject and  the  organ  cX  sense,  that  pbilosophers  have  had  recourse 
to  the  theory  of  impulse.  They  have  im^ined  that  the  im- 
pression on  the  organ  of  sense  is  communicated  to  the  mind  in 
a  mmilar  manner.  As  one  body  produces  a  change  in  the  state 
of  another  ^3y  impulse,  so  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  exter- 
nal object  prodnces  perception,  (which  is  a  change  in  the  state 
4^  tbe  mind,)  first,  by  some  material  impression  made  on  the 
organ  of  sense ;  and,  secondly,  by  some  material  impression 
communicated  from  the  organ  to  the  mind,  tUong  tbe  nerves ' 
and  brain.  These  suppositions,  indeed,  as  I  had  occasion 
fdready  to  hini^  were,  in  the  ancient  theories  of  perception, 
rather  implied  than  expressed ;  but  by  modem  philosophera 
they  have  been  stated  in  the  form  of  explicit  prDpoaition& — 

t  "  Tain  poTTO  Tsiiw  rsrain  ■sntimna  odonn, 

Nao  twwD  id  Danu  veniaiitau  canumui  nnqaam: 
Stc  otUidoa  )Mtiu  tnimnr,  dm  fiigon  qoirous 
Unipara  ocnUa,  dm  voces  Mniere  aaeBins ; 
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"  Afi  to  the  nuumer,"  eaye  Mr.  Locke,  "in  wfaicli  bodiee  pro- 
duce ideas  in  tu ;  it  is  manifestly  by  impulse  the  only  w^ 
which  we  can  concave  bodies  operate  iu.'^  And  ^  Isaao 
Newton,  although  he  does  not  apeak  of  an  impuiae  made  on 
Uie  mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  piindple  that,  as  matter 
can  only  move  matter  by  impulse,  so  no  oonnezioD  could  be 
carried  on  between  matter  and  mind,  unlesa  tiie  miod  were 
present  (as  hs  expresses  it)  to  the  matter  from  which  the  last 
impreseioQ  is  commnnicafed.  "Is  not,"  says  he,  "the  seo- 
sorium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  sentient  substance  is 
present,  and  to  which  the  senmble  spedes  of  things  are  brought, 
through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  percdvad 
by  the  mind  present  in  that  place  ?"  Dr.  Clarke  has  expressed 
Ute  same  idea  still  mare  confidently,  in  the  following  passage 
of  one  of  bis  tetters  to  Leibnitz;.  "Without  heang  present*  to 
the  images  of  the  things  percetved,  the  soul  oonld  not  pesaiUy 
percave  them.  A  living  substance  can  only  time  perceive 
where  it  is  present  Kotiiing  can  any  more  act  or  he  acted 
upon  vAere  it  is  not  present^  than  it  can  uiAen  it  is  not" 
"How  body  acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,"  says  Dr. 
Porterfield,*  "  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am  very  certain  o^  that 
nothing  can  act  or  be  acted  upon  where  it  is  not,  tmd,  there- 
fore, our  mind  can  never  perceive  anytliing  but  its  own  proper 
modifications^  and  the  various  states  of  the  sensorium  to  which 

'  Muag  <m  SumOK  Ckderttaiiding,  incorporM*  fleri  •Uqu  nib  (pad*  oor- 

bookli.  ch^i.  tGLhoL  11,  pon»;  «ditii*giiu&iiiemT«n\qiuBnan 

*  Hui  phrua  of  "  tlia  wml  bAtg  pra-  nid  da  rabni  corporeii  ssn  poteat,  opni 

tutl  to  tlwimagM  of  extanial  oly'acti,''  qtddem  sue  ipedBqiiBntTaniiB  corpus, 

liu  been  lued   b;  tmuiy  pbiloaqilien  eta^guaniniaM*sqfif)IfM(,MdnaaqiiM 

Mpce  tbe  tiina  of  Deacartea,  etidODtl;  in    mante    raoi^tur," — IBetfOtttiamea 

from  a  daaira  to  sTud  tbs  abanrdS^  of  QtdnUe : — lia  que  in  MxUm  meditui. 

■uppodng,  that  imagea  of  silonaioii  and  onem  objecU  aont,  $  4.   8«e  alao  Objee- 

Rgan  oan  eiiat  In  an  Tmexteodad  mind.  (loud  at  Bapotuionet  3br(iiu. — Heap. 

"Oiuerii,"  i«;a  Deacutoa  bimaelf,  in  ad  Olgect.  H.  et  alibt, — Ed.}   Itappesra, 

repljinf;  to  lb«  ot({«ctianl  of  ona  of  bla  tberefbre,  tbat  tbia  phllaaopbn'  aoppoaed 

antagODiati,  [GaaaeDdi,]  "  qnomodo  «iia-  hia  imagea  or  ideas  to  exiat  in  tba  imia, 

timam  in  me  anl^ecto  iDeitenao  redpi  and  not  in  tbe  mind.    Mr.  Loclte'a  ei- 

poaaaapecie>n,IdeamncDipariaqDodez-  praaatona  aomethnei  imply  the  one  np- 

tmism  eat  Beipondeo  nnllam  apaciem  podtion,  and  aMnatimM  the  other, 

rotpoream  in  mente  radpi,  aed  putam  *  See  bia  Trentue  cm  (Aa  Eyt,  voL  iL 

iDtellectionam  tam  rei  oOTponm  qnam  p.  S6fl. 
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H  is  present, — bo  that  it  is  not  the  ezternal  sun  and  moon 
irlueh  are  in  flie  heavens  which  our  mind  perceives,  bnt  only 
ihetr  image  or  lepresoitatioa  impressed  npon  the  sensoriuni. 
How  the  boq]  of  a  eBong  mui  sees  these  images,  or  how  it 
receives  those  ideas  from  sncdi  agitalwHis  in  the  seoBorium,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  can  never  perodve  the  external 
bodies  thanselvea,  to  which  it  is  not  present" 

The  same  train  of  thinking^  which  bad  led  these  philoso* 
phers  to  suppose,  that  external  objects  are  perceived  by  means 
of  species  proceeding  &om  the  object  to  tiie  mind,  or  by  means 
of  some  material  impresnon  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain, 
has  so^ested  to  a  late  writer  a  very  different  theory—that  the 
mind,  irtien  it  pereeives  an  external  object;  quits  the  body, 
and  is  present  to  the  object  of  perception,  "  The  mind,"  says 
tiifi  learned  antiior  of  Ancient  Metaphysics,  "  is  not  where  the 
body  is  trhea  it  perceives  what  is  distant  irom  tlie  body,  either 
in  time  or  place,  because  nothing  can  set  but  when  and  where 
it  ia.  ISov  the  mind  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind,  there- 
fore^ of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  ima^aation  acts, 
and  by  consequence  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not, 
for  it  percaves  objects  distant  from  the  body  both  in  time  and 
place,"'  Indeed,  if  we  take  for  gnmted,  that  in  perception  the 
mind  acts  npon  the  object,  or  the  object  upon  the  mind,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  "  nbthing 
«aD  act  but  where  it  is,"  we  must  of  necessity  conclude,  either 
that  objects  are  perceived  in  a  way  similar  to  what  is  suppoeed 
in  the  ideal  theory,  or,  that  in  every  act  of  perception  the  soul 
quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to  the  otgect  perceived.  And 
acetHTtiiigly,  this  alternative  is  expressly  stated  by  Malebranche, 

^  "  Tha  iliglitMt  philowqdqr,"  uyi  to  diminiib  as  «e  ramont  brtber  from 

Hr.  H11B14  "  WacliM  nt  tliat  nothing  it,  ^t  tbe  tmI  table,  wbicb  ttitia  lo- 

can  eT«r  be  preNnt  to  tlie  mind  bat  dependant  of  na,  Bnflen  no  alteration ; 

•Q  iauga  or  parceptioa,  and  tliat  the  it  waa,  therefore,  notliing  but  ita  imnge 

■Baaea  anoaljtbe  inleta  through  which  vhichwaa  preaent  to  tha  mind.   Theae," 

Ihaaa  imagci    are    oonnjed,  vithoat  be  odda,  "  are  the  obrions  dictatee  of 

bdng  able  to  produce  any  immediate  reaaon." — Euag  on  the  Aeadtmiail  or 

■nteroonrae  between  Ibe  mind  and  tbe  Seqilieai  Phihmopiy. 
olgact.    The  table  whkb  we  aee  aeama  ^  JaeUat  Mitafksmet,  to].  n.f.BOe. 
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who  differs,  however,  &om  the  writer  last  qaoted  in  the  choice 
which  he  nuhes  of  his  hjipo&taB,  and  eren  rests  his  proof  ot 
its  tradi  on  the  improbalHUty  of  t^  otiier  opinioD.  "  I  sap- 
poee,"  Bays  he,  "  that  ever;  one  will  gnint  that  we  perceive  not 
extanal  objects  immediateljr  and  of  thcnuelTea.  We  see  th& 
sun,  the  stars,  and  an  infinity  (^ohjeoti  withoat  os;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  upon  snob  occasions  tiie  soul  sallies  out  of 
the  body,  io  order  to  be  ptesaat  to  the  objects  perceived.  She 
pees  them  not  therefore  by  themselTes,  and  the  immediate  ob- 
ject cf  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  perceived,  hot  something 
which  is  intimately  nnited  to  the  soul,  saA  it  is  that  which  I 
call  an  idea ;  so  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  nnderstsnd  nothing 
else  here  bat  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  mind  when  we  per- 
ceive any  object — It  ought  to  be  carefally  observed  that,  in 
order  to  the  nund's  perceiving  any  object,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  idea  of  that  otiject  be  actoally  present  to  it. 
Of  this  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  The  things  which  the  soul 
perceives  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either  in  the  soul,  or 
th^  are  without  the  soul.  Those  that  are  in  the  soul  are  its 
own  fhoQ^ts,  that  is  to  say,  all  its  different  modificatdons. 
The  BonI  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiviag  these  things.  But 
with  r^ard  to  things  without  the  soul,  we  cannot  perceive 
them  but  by  means  of  ideas." 

To  these  quotations^  I  shall  add  another,  which  contains  the 
opinion  of  Boffon  upon  the  subject  As  I  do  not  understand  it 
so  completely  as  to  be  able  to  translate  it  in  a  manner  intelligi- 
ble to  myself,  I  shall  transcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

"  L'Sme  E^nnit  btimentent  &  tel  objet  qu^  lui  plait,  la  dis- 
tance, la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rieo  ne  pent  nuire  i  cette  union 
lorsque  l^ime  la  vent ;  elle  se  fait  et  se  fait  en  un  instant  .  .  . 
la  Tolont^  n'«fc-elle  done  qu'un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la  con- 
templation on  simple  attouchement  ?  Comment  cet  attouche- 
ment  pourroit-il  se  &ire  sur  un  objet  ^loign^,  snr  un  si^et  ab- 
strnit  ?  Comment  pourroit-il  s'op^r  en  un  instant  indivin- 
ble  ?  A-t-on  jamais  con^u  du  mouvement,  sans  qull  y  eQt  de 
r«space  et  du  tems  ?  La  volenti,  si  c'est  un  mouvement,  n'e&t 
done  pas  un  mouvooient  mat^el,  et  si  I'unton  de  I'&me  &  son 
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dtq^  est  (in  sttoudiemeDt,  tin  contact,  oet  attonchement  ne  se 
&it-il  pas  au  loin  ?  ce  contact  n'est  il  pas  one  penetration  ?" 

All  these  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  their  rise,  first^ 
tmm  an  inattention  to  £he  proper  object  of  philosophy,  and  an 
applicatioD  <^  the  same  genial  "ut«imB  to  phTacal  and  to 
efficient  caoBes;  and^  seocmdly,  from  an  apprehenraon  that  we 
imderatand  the  connexion  between  impnlae  and  motion  better 
than  saj  other  phymcal  fiict.  Fnan  the  detail  which  I  have 
given,  it  appears  how  exteiuLTe  an  influence  this  prejadice  has 
had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  nstatal  philosopfaets  and  of  meta- 
phTsicianB. 

In  the  foreg(Hng  reasonings,  X  hare  taken  {<tr  granted  tioA 
motion  may  be  produced  by  impulse;  and  have  contented 
myself  with  assertiDg,  that  this  fact  is  not  more  explicable  than 
the  motions  which  the  Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation ;  or  than 
the  intercourse  which  is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and  ex- 
ternal objects  in  the  case  of  peicepti(»L  The  troth  however  is, 
that  some  of  the  ablest  philosophers  in  Garope  are  now  satisfied, 
not  only  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  motion  being  in  any  case 
produced  by  the  actual  contact  of  two  bodies,  but  that  very 
stnmg  proob  may  be  given  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
such  a  sappodtion ;  and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  all  the  effects  whit^  are  commonly  referred  to  impulse, 
arise  from  a  power  of  repulsion,  extending  to  a  small  and  im- 
perceptibl^e  distance  round  every  element  of  matter.  If  this 
doctrine  shall  be  confirmed  by  fiiture  speculations  in  physics, 
it  must  appear  to  be  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
science,  that  philosophras  have  been  eo  long  occupied  in  at- 
tempting to  trace  all  the  phoiomena  of  matter,  and  even  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  to  a  general  &ct,  which,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  is  foond  to  have  no  existence.  I  do  not 
make  this  observation  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  labours  of 
these  philosophers ;  for  although  the  syrtem  of  Boecovich  wens 
completely  esteblished,  it  would  not  diminish,  in  the  smallest 
de^n^  the  value  of  those  ph;^ical  inquiries  which  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  common  hypotbenis  with  respect  to  impulse. 
The  laws  which  r^alate  the  coniinnnicnti<»)  of  motion  in  the 
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case  of  sppareDt  contact,  are  the  moet  general  facts  we  obaerve 
among  Hie  terrestrial  phenomena ;  and  they  are,  cX  all  phynoil 
eventB,  those  which  are  the  most  familiar  to  as  from  oar  earliest 
in&ocj.  It  was  therefcne  not  only  natural,  bnt  proper,  that 
philosophers  should  b^pn  their  physical  inquiries  with  attempt- 
ing to  refer  to  these,  (which  are  the  most  general  laws  of 
nature,  exposed  to  the  examination  of  oar  senses,)  the  par- 
ticular appearances  they  wi^ed  to  ezplun.  And  if  ever  the 
theory  of  Boecovich  should  be  completely  established,  it  will 
have  no  other  ^tect  than  to  reeolre  these  laws  into  some  prin- 
ciple stilt  more  general,  without  afiediDg  the  solidity  of  the 
common  doctrine  so  &r  as  it  goes. 

SECT.  m. — or  DR.  BWD'b  BPBOnLATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
FXBCBPTION. 

It  was  cluedy  in  consequence  of  the  sceptical  concluaons 
which  Bishop  Berkeley  uid  Mr.  Hume  had  deduced  fnnn  the 
ancient  theories  of  perception,  that  Dr.  Beid  was  led  to  call 
them  in  qoestion ;  and  he  appears  to  me  to  have  shewn,  in  the 
most  £atiB&ctory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  perfectly  hypo- 
theticid,  but  that  the  suppodtions  they  involve  are  absurd  and 
impossible.  His  reasonings  on  this  part  of  our  constitution, 
undoubtedly  form  the  most  important  accession  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  has  received  anoe  th^  time  (tf 
Kr.  Locke. 

But  although  Dr.  Beid  has  been  at  much  pains  to  overturn 
the  old  ideal  system,  he  has  not  ventured  to  substitute  any 
hypothesis  of  his  own  in  its  place.  And  indeed  be  was  too 
well  acquainted  witii  the  limits  prescribed  to  oar  philosophical 
inqturies,  to  think  of  induing  his  curioffity  in  such  unprofit- 
able speculations.  All,  th^«fore,  that  he  is  to  be  nnderstood  as 
aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  our  perceptive  powers,  is 
to  give  a  precise  state  of  the  &Gt,  divested  of  all  theiH^tical  ex- 
pressions ;  in  CH'dea'  to  prevent  philosophers  from  imposing  on 
themselves  any.  longer  by  words  without  meaning^  and  to 
«xtcvt  fitno  them  an  acknowledgment  that  with  respect  to  the 
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process  of  natare  in  perception,  tbey  are  do  less  ignorant  tbon 
the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid's  reasoninge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  perception,  the  poipose  to  which  they  are  subBerrient 
may  appear  to  some  to  be  of  no  very  considerable  importance  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  effects  of 
genuine  philosophy,  is  to  rrauind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of 
the  human  understanding ;  and  to  revive  those  natural  feelings 
of  wonder  and  ftdmiration  at  the  spectacle  of  the  universe, 
which  are  apt  to  languish  in  cimsequence  of  long  familiarify. 
The  most  profound  discoveries  which  are  placed  within  the 
reach  of  our  researches,  lead  to  a  confession  of  human  ignor- 
ance ;  tor  while  they  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and  increase  his 
power,  by  enabling  him  to  trace  the  simple  and  beautiful  laws 
by  which  phyucal  events  are  r^ulated,  tfa^  call  his  attention 
at  the  same  time  to  those  general  and  ultimate  facts  which 
bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge,  and  which  by  evin- 
cing to  him  the  operation  of  powers,  whose  nature  most  for  ever 
remain  unknown,  serve  to  remind  him  of  the  insufficiency  of 
his  faculties  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Wherever 
we  direct  our  inquiries, — whether  to  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
tdology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chemical 
attractions  and  repulsions,  or  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies, — we  perpetually  perceive  the  effects  of  powers  which 
cannot  belong  to  matter.  To  a  certain  length  we  are  able  to 
proceed ;  but  in  every  research  we  meet  with  a  line,  which  no 
industry  nor  ingenuity  can  pass.  It  is  a  line  too,  which  is 
marked  with  sufBcient  distinctness,  and  which  no  man  now 
thinks  of  passing  who  has  just  views  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  philosophy.  It  fonns  the  separation  between  that  field 
which  &11b  under  the  survey  of  the  physical  inquirer,  and  that 
unknown  region,  of  which,  though  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  be  assured  of  the  existence  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleased  the 
Author  of  the  universe  to  reveal  to  us  tiie  wonders  in  this 
infant  state  of  onr  being.  It  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  by  tracing 
out  this  line  that  Lord  Bacon  did  so  much  service  to  science. 
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Beside  Uiie  effect,  whidi  u  cotanuHi  to  all  our  phQofiophicsl 
purauite,  of  impresring  the  mind  witli  a  sense  of  that  myBteriooi 
agency  or  effidencj  into  which  genial  laws  must  be  resdved  ; 
they  have  a  tendencrr,  in  many  cosn,  to  connteract  the  in- 
fluence  of  habit  in  weakenii^  Utose  emotions  of  wonder  and  of 
curiosity,  which  the  appearsnon  of  nature  are  eo  admirably 
fitted  to  excite.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary,  ather  to  lead 
the  attention  to  &ct8  which  are  calculated  to  strike  hy  their 
novelty,  or  to  present  fiimiliar  appeannces  in  a  new  U^t: 
and  such  an  the  obvious  effects  of  philosophical  inquiries, 
Bometames  ezteuding  our  vieira  to  oljects  wbidi  are  removed 
from  Tolgar  observation,  and  sometimes  correcting  our  first 
apprefa^isionB  with  respect  to  ordinary  events  The  oommooi- 
cation  of  motion  by  impulse,  (as  I  already  hinted,)  is  as  nnac* 
countalde  as  tmy  phenconeDon  we  know;  and  yet  most  men 
are  disposed  to  consider  it  aa  a  &ct  whidi  does  not  result  from 
will  but  from  neoesn^.  To  such  men  it  may  be  nseful  to 
direct  their  attenticm  to  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  which 
although  not  more  wondexfiil  in  itself  than  the  common  effects 
of  impulse,  is  more  fitted  by  its  novelty  to  awaken  tbor  atten- 
tion and  to  excite  thdr  ouriodty.  If  the  theory  of  Boscovich 
should  ever  be  established  on  a  Hatisfactory  foundation,  it  would 
have  this  tendency  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  by  teach- 
ing us  that  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse  (which 
we  are  apt  to  consider  aa  a  necessary  truth)  has  no  existence 
whatever ;  uid  that  every  case  in  which  it  appears  to  our  senses 
to  take  place,  is  a  phenomenon  no  lees  inexplicable  than  that 
principle  of  attraction  which  binds  together  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Uie  nniverse. 

If  such,  however,  be  the  efifects  of  our  philosophical  pursuits 
when  successfully  conducted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
tendency  of  imperfect  or  erroneous  theiaies  is  widely  different 
By  a  specious  solntion  of  insuperaUe  difficulties,  they  so  dazzle  ' 
and  bewilder  the  understanding,  as  at  once  to  prevent  us  from 
iidvancing  with  steadiness  towards  the  Umit  ot  human  know- 
ledge, and  from  percaving  the  existence  of  a  reg^n  beyond  it 
into  which  philosophy  is  not  pemutted  to  enter.   In  such  cflsoH, 
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it  is  the  buflineas  of  genuine  science  to  unmask  the  imposture, 
and  to  point  out  clearly,  botli  to  the  learned  and  to  .the  vulgar, 
vhat  reason  can,  and  what  she  cannot,  accomplieh.  Tfaia,  I 
apprehend,  lias  been  done  with  respect  to  the  history  of  our 
pcToeptiona,  in  the  most  eatis&ctory  manner,  by  Dr.  Edd. 
"When  a  person  little  accostomed  to  metaphysical  speculations 
is  told  that,  in  the  case  of  volifjon,  there  are  certun  invirable 
fluids  pix^ngated  from  the  mind  to  the  organ  which  is  moved ; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  perception,  the  existence  and  qudities 
of  the  external  object  are  made  known  to  as  by  means  of 
species,  or  phantasms,  or  images,  which  are  present  to  the 
mind  in  the  sensorium,  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the  inter- 
coorse  between  mind  and  matter  is  much  less  mysterioas  than 
be  bad  supposed ;  and  that,  although  these  expressions  may 
not  convey  to  him  any  very  distinct  meaning,  tbeir  import  is 
perfectly  understood  by  philosophers.  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  by  physiolo^ts,  that  the  influence  of 
the  will  over  the  body  is  a  mystery  which  has  never  yet  been 
nnfolded ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  Dr.  Beid  was  the 
first  person  who  had  courage  to  lay  completely  aade  all  the 
common  hypothetical  language  concerning  percepticn,  and  to 
exhibit  the  diCGcnlfy  in  all  it«  magnitude  by  a  phun  statement 
of  the  fact  To  what  then,  it  may  be  aaked,  does  this  state- 
ment amoimt  ?  Merely  to  this,  Uiat  the  mind  is  so  fonoed 
that  certain  impreasions  produced  on  oar  organs  c£  sense  by 
external  objects,  are  followed  by  correspondent  senHattoos,  and 
that  these  eeusaticms  (which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
qualities  of  matter  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the 
tilings  they  denote)  are  followed  by  a  perception  of  the 
existeDce  and  qoalities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impressions 
are  made ;  that  all  the  steps  dT  this  process  are  equally  in- 
comprehensible ;  and  that,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the 
contraiy,  the  connexion  between  the  sensation  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  that  between  the  impression  and  the  sensation, 
may  be  both  arbitraiy ;  that  it  is  tbercfore  by  no  means  im- 
pOBuUe  that  our  sensations  may  be  merely  the  occasions  on 
which  the  correq)ondent  perceptirais  are  excited ;  and  that,  at 
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an;  rate,  the  conBideratioD  of  these  sensations,  which  are  attri- 
bates  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on  the  manoer  in  which  we 
acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  exiatence  and  qualities  of  body. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  external 
objects  themselvea,  and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these 
objects,  that  the  mind  peroeives ;  and  that  although  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  certain  sensations  are  rendered  the 
constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as  difficult 
to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  means,  as 
it  would  be  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mind  were  all  at 
once  inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations 
whatever,* 

These  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our  various 
perceptions,  and  they  evidently  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the 
common  theories  upon  the  subject  The  laws,  however, 
which  regulate  these  perceptions  are  different  in  the  case  of 
the  different  B^iaes,  and  form  a  very  curious  object  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry.  Those  in  particular  which  regulate  the  acquired 
pCTceptions  of  mgfat  lead  to  some  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant speculations,  and,  I  think,  have  never  yet  been  expluned 
in  a  manner  completely  satisfactory.  To  treat  of  them  ia 
detail,  does  not  &II  under  the  plan  of  this  work ;  but  I  shall 
have  occofflon  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  them  in  the  chapter 
on  Conception. 

In  opposition  to  what  I  hare  here  observed  on  the  importance 
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of  Dr.  li^d's  8pecalati(»iB  concerning  our  perceptive  powere,  I 
am  sensible  it  may  be  urged  that  tbey  amount  merely  to  a 
negatire  discovery ;  and  it  is  possible  tbat  some  may  eren  be 
forward  to  remark,  tbat  it  was  onDecessary  to  employ  so  much 
labour  and  ingenaity  as  be  has  done,  to  overthrow  an  bypo- 
thesis  of  which  a  plain  account  would  have  been  a  suEScieut 
refutation.  To  such  persons  I  would  b^  leave  to  suggest,  that 
although,  in  consequence  of  the  jnster  views  in  pneumatology 
which  now  be^  to  prevail,  (chiefly,  1  believe,  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Beid's  writingB,)  the  ideal  system  may  appear  to  many 
readers  unphHoeophical  and  puerile ;  yet  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent when  tlus  author  entered  upon  his  inquiries :  and  I  may 
even  venture  to  add,  tbat  few  positive  discoveries,  in  the  whole 
history  of  science,  can  be  mentioned,  which  found  a  juster  claim 
to  literary  reputation,  than  to  have  detected,  so  clearly  and  un- 
answerably, the  fallacy  of  an  hypothesis  which  has  descended 
to  us  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophy ;  and  which,  in  mo- 
dem times,  has  not  only  served  to  Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the 
basis  of  their  sceptical  systems,  but  was  adopted  as  an  indis* 
putable  truth  by  Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton. 

BICT.  IV, — OF  THE  OBIQIN  OF  OUB  ENOWLSDGK. 

The  phiUisophers  who  endeavoured  to  explain  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  who  took  for 
granted,  'that  in  every  exertion  of  thought  there  exists  in  the 
mind  some  object  distinct  from  the  thinking  substance,  were 
naturally  led  to  inquire  whence  these  ideas  derive  their  origin ; 
in  particular,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  from 
without  by  means  of  the  senses,  or  form  part  of  its  original 
furniture? 

Vnth  respect  to  this  question,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
were  various ;  but  as  the  infloence  of  these  opinions  on  the 
prevailing  systems  of  the  preaent  age  is  not  very  conedderable, 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  Miy  of  the  purposes  I  have  in  view  in 
this  work,  to  consider  them  porticnlarlr.  The  modems,  too, 
have  been  much  divided  on  the  subject ;  some  holding,  with 
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T)eKcarl«R,  tliat  the  mind  is  furnished  with  certain  innste  ideu; 
otlieni,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  oar  ideas  ma;  be  traced  from 
Kenxatiou  and  reflection ;  and  many,  (especially  among  tLe  later 
ToetaphyHicians  in  France,)  that  they  may  be  all  tmoed  from 
aens^on  alone. 

Of  these  tbeoriea,  tiiat  of  Mr.  Xjocke  deaerrae  more  particu- 
larly OUT  attentioD ;  as  it  haa  serred  as  the  baas  of  most  of  Uie 
metaphysical  syeiemfl  which  have  appeared  once  his  time,  and 
ae  the  di£Ferenoe  I>etween  it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our 
ideas  from  sensation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  than  real 

In  order  to  oonvey  a  just  notion  of  Hr.  Locke's  doctrine 
concerning  the  origin  of  oar  ideae^  it  is  necessary  to  remarl^ 
that  be  refers  to  eensatioD  all  the  ideas  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  by  the  external  senses ;  oar  ideas,  for  exam- 
ple, of  colours,  of  sounds,  of  hardness,  of  extendon,  of  motioa, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  the  qoaUties  and  modes  of  matter:  to 
reflection,  tiie  ideas  of  oar  own  mental  operations  which  we 
derive  fnnn  consciousness ;  oar  ideas,  for  example,  of  memory, 
of  imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleasure,  and  of  pun.  These  two 
nources,  according  to  bim,  furnish  us  with  all  our  simple  idea^ 
and  the  only  power  which  the  mind  possesses  over  tiiem,  is  to 
perform  certain  operations,  in  the  way  of  composition,  abstrac- 
tion, generalization,  Ac,  on  the  materials  which  it  thus  collects 
in  tiie  course  of  its  experience.  The  laudable  deidre  of  Mr. 
Locke  to  introduce  precision  and  perspicuity  into  metaphyseal 
«^)ecalations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind  against  error 
in  gen^^  naturally  prepossessed  bim  in  favour  of  a  doctrine 
which,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  was  intel- 
li^ble  and  umple ;  and  which,  by  sug^ting  a  method,  appar- 
«ntly  easy  and  palpable,  of  analyzing  our  knowledge  into  its 
«lementu7  principles,  seemed  to  filmisb  an  antidote  agfunst 
those  prejudices  which  had  been  favoured  by  the  hypothesis  of 
innate  ideas.  It  is  now  a  considerable  time  since  this  funda^ 
mental  principle  of  Mr.  Locke's  system  b^an  to  lose  its  autho- 
:rity  in  England ;  and  the  sceptical  conclusions  which  it  had 
<  een  employed  to  support  by  some  later  writers,  furnished  its 
<>{)pouciita  with  very  plausible  arguments  against  it    The  late 
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learned  Mr.  Hsrris,  in  particular,  frequently  mentioUB  this  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Locke,  and  always  in  terms  of  high  indignation. 
'*'  Mark,"  Bays  lie,  in  one  passage,  "  the  oider  of  things,  accord- 
ing  to  the  account  of  our  later  metaphj^ciuu.  First  comes 
that  huge  body,  the  senmble  world.  Then  this,  and  its  attri- 
butes, be^t  sensible  ideaa  Then,  oat  of  sensible  ideas,  by  a 
kind  of  loppii^  and  pruning,  ore  made  ideas  intelli^ble, 
whether  specific  or  general  Thua,  should  they  admit  that 
mind  was  coeval  with  body,  yet  till  the  body  gave  it  ideas,  and 
awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  best  hare  been  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  d^  capacity,  for  innate  ideas  it  could  not 
poesibly  have  any."  And,  in  another  passage :  "  For  my  own 
par^  when  I  read  the  deteul  about  sensation  and  reflection,  and 
am  taught  the  process  at  large  bow  my  ideas  are  all  generated, 
I  aeem  to  view  the  human  soul  in  the  hght  of  a  crucible,  where 
imths  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemistry." 

If  Dr.  Beid's  reasoningB  on  the  subject  of  ideas  be  admitted, 
all  theee  speculations  with  respect  to  their  origin  fall  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  question  to  which  tb£y  relate  is  reduced  merely 
to  a  question  of  foct^ — concerning  the  occasions  on  which  the 
mind  is  first  led  to  form  those  simple  notions  into  which  our 
Ihonghts  may  be  analyzed,  and  which  may  be  cooradered  as  the 
principles  or  elements  of  human  knowledge.  With  respect  to 
many  of  these  notions,  this  inquiry  involves  no  difiSculty.  "So 
■one,  for  example,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  occadons  on 
which  tiie  notions  of  colours  and  sounds  are  first  formed  by  the 
mind )  for  these  notions  are  confined  to  individuals  who  are 
poBsessed  of  particular  senses,  and  cannot,  by  any  combination 
of  words,  be  conveyed  to  those  who  never  enjqyed  the  use  of 
them.  The  histoty  of  our  notions  of  extension  and  figure, 
(which  may  be  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  exercise  either  of 
dght  or  of  touch,)  is  not  altogetiier  so  obvious ;  and  accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  sul^ect  of  varioos  controversies.  To  trace  the 
origin  of  these,  and  of  onr  other  mmple  notions  with  respect  to 
^  qualities  of  matter ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  describe  tbo 
occasions  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  they  are  sug* 
gested  to  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  objecte  of  Dr.  Bei^s 
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ioquiry,  ia  his  analj-ds  of  our  external  aeoaes ;  ia  which  he 
catefully  aroids  ereiy  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  inexpli- 
cable phenomena  of  perception  and  of  thought,  and  confines 
himself  scmpuloosly  to  a  literal  statement  of  facts. — Simitar 
inquiries  to  these  may  be  proposed,  couoeming  the  occasions  on 
whi^  we  form  the  notions  of  time,  ol  motion,  of  number,  of 
cauaation,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others.  Thus,  it  has  been 
observed  by  difierent  authors,  that  Qrery  perception  of  change 
BU^^ests  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  a  cause,  without  which  that 
change  conld  not  have  happened.  Br.  Eeid  remarks  that, 
withont  the  &culty  of  memoij,  onr  perceptive  powers  could 
never  have  led  us  to  form  the  idea  of  motum.  I  shall  after- 
wards shew,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  that  without  the  same 
faculty  of  memoty  we  never  could  have  formed  the  notion  of 
time  ;  and  that  vrithout  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  we  could 
not  have  formed  the  notion  of  number.  Such  inquiries  with 
ref^>ect  to  the  origin  of  onr  kuovrledge  are  curious  fcnd  impor- 
tant ;  and  if  conducted  with  judgment,  they  may  lead  to  the 
most  certain  conclusions,  as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to 
ascertun  &cts,  which,  although  not  obvious  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, may  yet  be  discovered  by  pataeut  investigatioa. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  just  made  on  oar  notions 
of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is  evident  that  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  human  knowledge  cannot  pos- 
sibly he  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  such  a  work  as 
this ;  but  that  it  must  be  resumed  in  difierent  parts  of  it,  aa 
those  faculties  (tf  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  with  which 
the  formation  of  our  different  dmple  notions  is  connected. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  "Whether  all  our  know- 
ledge may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our  aensatioDS  ?  I  shall 
only  observe  at  present,  that  the  opinion  we  form  conceroing 
it,  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
That  the  mind  cannot,  without  the  grossest  absurdity,  be  con- 
ffldered  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is  gradually  ftimished 
from  without,  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channel  of  the 
senses ;  nor  in  that  of  a  tabida  rata,  upon  which  ooines  or 
resemblances  of  things  external  ore  imprinted, — I  have  already 
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flhown  at  sofficient  length.  Altbougb,  therefore,  we  should 
acquiesce  in  the  concluaion,  that  without  our  organs  of  sense, 
the  mind  must  have  remained  destitute  of  knowledge,  this  oon- 
cesoon 'could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  favour  the  princi- 
ples of  materialism  ;  as  it  implies  nothing  more  than  that  the 
impressioDS  made  on  our  senses  by  external  object^  tumish  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  constitutioa, 
is  led  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  tlie  material  world,  and  to 
exert  all  the  different  modifications  of  thought  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

From  the  very  slight  view  of  the  subject,  however,  which 
has  been  already  given,  it  is  sufficiently  evident^  that  this 
doctrine  which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  the 
occasionB  furnished  by  sense^  must  be  received  with  many  limi- 
tations. That  those  ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of 
r^ection,  (oi,  in  other  words,  ibe  notions  which  we  form  of 
the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness,}  are  not  suggested  to 
the  mind  immediately  by  the  sensations  arisiDg  from  liie  use  of 
our  organs  of  perception,  is  granted  on  all  hands ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  amount  of  the  doctrine  now  mentioned,  is  nothing 
more  than  this :  that  the  first  occasions  on  which  our  various 
intellectaal  faculties  are  exercised,  are  inroished  by  the  impres- 
fflons  made  on  our  organs  of  sense ;  and  consequently,  that 
without  these  impresdons,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us 
io  arrive  at  the  biowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agreeably  to  this 
explanation  of  the  doctrine,  it  may  undoubtedly  be  said  with 
plausibility,  (and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  truth,)  that 
the  occasions  on  which  all  our  notions  BX6  formed,  are  furnished 
«itiier  immediately  or  ultimately  by  sense ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  oxnmonly 
annexed  to  tiie  doctrine,  either  by  its  advocates  or  their 
<q^cHient&  One  thing  at  least  is  obvious,  that  in  this  sense 
it  does  not  lead  to  those  consequences  which  have  interested 
one  party  c€  philosophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its 
refututioD. 

There  is  another  very  important  consideration  which  de- 
serves our  attention  in  this  argument:  that,  even  on  the 
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snppootion  that  certain  impressious  on  onr  organa  (^  seDse  ore 
Decenary  to  awaben  the  mind  to  a  coiuciouaness  of  ita  ow^d 
existence,  and  to  give  lise  to  the  exercise  of  its  various  facul- 
ties ;  yet  all.  this  might  have  happened,  witiiout  our  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  ereo  of  the  existence,  of  the 
material  world.  To  fiicilitate  the  admiamon  of  this  propoBition, 
let  us  suppose  a  being  fonned  in  ereiy  other  respect  like  mao^ 
bnt  possMsed  of  no  senses,  excepting  those  of  hearing  and 
smelliDg.  I  mate  choice  of  these  two  senses,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  by  means  of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even  of 
the  existence  o£  things  external  All  that  we  coold  possibly 
have  inferred  from  our  occasional  sensations  of  smetl  and  Bounds 
would  have  been,  that  there  existed  some  nnknown  cause  by 
which  thqr  were  produced. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  a  particular  sensation  to  be  excited  in 
the  mind  of  such  a  being.  The  moment  this  happen^  he  must 
oecessarily  acquire  the  knowledge  of  two  facts  at  onoe :  ttiat  of 
the  existence  of  lAe  sensaHon,  and  that  of  his  own  exittence, 
as  a  sentient  being.  After  the  sensation  is  at  an  end,  he  can 
reToember  he  felt  it ;  he  can  ooncetoe  that  he  feels  it  again.  If 
he  has  felt  a  variety  of  different  sensations,  he  can  compare 
Uiem  together  in  respect  of  the  {deasure  or  the  pain  they  have 
afforded  him,  and  will  naturally  desire  the  return  of  the  agree- 
able sensations,  and  be  a/raid  of  the  return  of  those  which 
were  painful.  If  the  sensations  of  smell  and  sound  are  both 
excited  in  his  mind  at  the  same  tim^  he  can  €Utead  to  either  of 
tliem  he  chooses,  and  withdraw  his  attention  fn»n  the  other ; 
or  be  can  withdraw  his  atteiUioa  from  both,  and  fix  it  on  some 
senaatim  he  has  felt  formerly.  In  this  manner  he  might  be 
led,  merely  by  sensations  existing  in  his  mind,  and  conveying 
to  him  no  informaticm  conoeming  matter,  to  exercise  many  of 
his  most  important  iaculties;  and  amidst  all  these  different 
modificationB  and  operations  of  his  mind,  he  would  feel,  with 
irresistible  conviction,  that  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
sentient  and  intelligent  being ;  or,  in  other  wordi>,  that  tliey 
are  all  modifications  and  operations  of  himself.     I  say  notliing 
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at  prescDt  of  the  various  simple  aotions  (or  simple  ideas,  as 
fh^  are  commonly  called)  vhich  would  arise  in  his  mind ;  for 
example,  the  ideas  of  manber,  of  duratum,  of  cause  and  ^ecl, 
of  penonai  idmtit!/,  all  of  which,  though  perfectly  unlike  hia 
seosations,  coold  not  fait  to  be  su^ested  by  means  of  them. 
Such  a  being,  then,  might  know  all  that  we  know  of  mind  at 
jHvsent^  and  as  his  luiguage  wottid  be  appropriated  to  mind 
Bolely,  and  not  borrowed  by  analogy  from  material  phenomeoa, 
he  would  even  possess  important  advantages  over  us  in  oon- 
docting  the  study  of  pneumatology. 

From  these  observationB  it  snffloiently  appears  what  is  the 
real  amooot  of  the  celebrated  doctrine,  which  refers  the  origin 
ot  all  oar  know]^  to  our  sensations ;  and  that,  even  grant- 
ii^  it  to  be  trae,  (which  fbr  my  own  part  I  am  disposed  to  do, 
in  ibe  sense  in  which  I  have  now  explained  it,)  it  would  by  no 
meana  follow  ftom  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  operations  of 
mind,  nor  even  many  of  those  notions  which  are  commonly 
■nggested  to  ns,  «t  thefint  mBtanot,  by  the  perception  of  ez- 
twoal  olgeots,  are  neceaaoerUy  auhaequeaU  to  our  knowledge  of 
Ae  qualities  or  even  (^  the  existence  of  matter. 

The  nanarks  which  I  have  offered  on  this  doctrine  will  not 
appear  superfluous  to  thoae  who  reoplleot  that,  although  it  lias 
fin-  many  years  past  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  England, 
it  continoei  stilt  to  be  implicitly  ad(q)ted  by  the  best  philoso- 
jdiical  writers  in  Fteoce ;  and  that  it  has  been  employed  by 
iotne  of  tibem  to  support  the  system  of  materiaHwD,  and  "bf 
others  to  shew,  thae  the  intellectual  distinctions  between  man 
and  bmtes  arise  enHrely  &om  the  differences  in  their  animal 
oi£asizati(»i,  and  in  their  powras  of  external  perception. 
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Wbdt  wfl  are  deeply  engaged  in  coDTeraatioii,  ex  occmned 
with  aaj  speculation  that  is  latraestiQg  to  the  mind,  the  aor- 
rounding  objects  either  do  not  produce  in  us  the  peroqttions 
they  are  fitted  to  excite,  or  these  peroeptiooa  are  instantly  for- 
^tten.  A  clock,  for  example,  may  strike  in  the  same  rocnn 
witli  U8,  without  oor  bdng  able  next  moment  to  recolleot 
whetb^  we  heard  it  or  not 

In  these  aod  similar  case^  I  believe,  it  is  commonly  taken 
for  granted  that  we  really  do  not  perceive  the  external  dyecL 

From  some  analogous  facts,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  this  (^nion  is  not  well-founded.  A  person  yriio  Mia 
asleep  at  church,  and  is  suddenly  awakened,  is  unable  to  recol- 
lect the  last  words  spoken  by  the  preacher,  or  even  to  recoUeot 
that  he  was  spet&ing  at  all.  And  ye^  that  sleep  does  not 
suspend  entirely  the  powers  of  perception  may  be  inferred  from 
this,  that  if  the  preacher  were  to  make  a  sudden  pause  in  bis 
<iiscourse,  every  person  in  the  congregati(Hi  who  was  asleep 
would  instantly  awake.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  aji^iears  that 
a  person  may  be  goobclous  of  a  perception  witiiout  being  able 
afterwards  to  recollect  iL 

Many  ol^er  instances  of  the  same  general  fact  mif^t  be  pro- 
duced. When  we  read  a  book,  (especially  in  a  language  which 
is  not  perfectly  familiar  to  us,)  we  most  perceive  successively 
every  different  letter,  and  must  afterwards  combine  these  letters 
into  syllables  and  words,  before  we  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence^  This  procew,  however,  passes  through  the  mind 
without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory. 
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It  has  been  proved  iy  optical  writers,  that,  in  perceiving  the 
<li8t8Qce8  of  viidble  objects  from  the  eye,  there  is  a  judgment 
itf  the  understanding  antecedent  to  the  perception.  In  some 
cases  thiB  judgment  ia  founc^  on  a  variety  of  circnmBtaoccB 
'Combined  together — the  conformation  of  the  organ  necessat^ 
for  distinct  vision — the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes — the  disr 
tinctneaa  or  indistinctness  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  object — 
the  distances  of  the  intervening  objects  from  each  other,  and 
from  tbe  oje ;  and  perhaps  on  other  circamfitances  besides  these; 
and  yet,  in  ocuseqnence  of  our  familiarity  with  such  process^ 
from  our  earliest  infancy,  the  perception  eeems  to  be  instantan- 
«oos,  and  it  requirea  much  reasoning  to  convince  persons  onao- 
customed  to  philosophical  speculations^  that  the  fact  is  otherwisa 

Another  instance  of  a  still  more  fanuliar  nature,  may  be  of 
me  for  the  farther  illusbation  of  the  same  sabject.  It  is  well 
Inown  that  our  thoughts  do  not  succeed  each  other  at  random, 
but  according  to  certain  laws  of  association,  which  modem 
philoei^hws  have  been  at  much  puna  to  investigate.  It  fre- 
qnently,  however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind  is 
ammated  by  conversation,  that  it  makes  a  sudden  tranutios 
£mn  one  subject  to  another,  which  at  first  view  appears  to  be 
very  remote  fhnn  it,  and  that  it  requires  a  ccoiaiderable  d^ree 
'Of  reflection,  to  enable  the  person  himself  by  whom  the  tnmsi- 
tion  WHS  made,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas. 
A  curious  instance  (^  such  a  sudden  transition  is  mentioned  by 
Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.  "  In  a  company,"  says  he,  "  in  which 
the  conversation  tun^  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived 
more  impertinent  than  for  a  person  to  ask  abruptly,  What  was 
the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ?  On  a  little  reflection,  how- 
ever, I  was  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought  which 
ffiggested  tlie  question :  for,  the  original  subject  of  discourse 
naturally  introduced  the  history  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
treadiery  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ; 
this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the 
sum  o(  maaey  which  he  received  for  his  reward.  And  all  this 
train  of  ideas,"  says  Hobbes,  "passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
sjicaker  in  a  twinkling,   in   consequence  of  tiie  velocity  of 
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thought"  It  u  by  DO  meaiu  impiobable,  tiutt  if  &e  speaker 
hinuelf  had  been  intemgated  ahoat  the  conoexuHi  of  ideaa 
which  led  him  aade  from  the  original  tojMe  of  diaooorae,  he 
would  hsre  found  himeelf  at  first  at  a  loea  for  aa  answer. 

In  the  instances  which  have  been  last  mentioned,  we  hare 
also  a  proof,  tiiat  a  perceptioii,  or  an  idea,  which  paasea  through 
the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory,  vaaj  yet 
serve  to  introduce  otiier  ideas  connected  witb  it  by  the  laws  of 
anociation.  Other  proofs  of  this  important  &ot  shall  be  men- 
tioned afterwards. 

When  a  p^t»ption  or  an  idea  passes  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recollect  it  next  moment,  tlie  vulgar 
themselves  ascribe  our  want  of  memoiy  to  a  want  of  attention. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  already  mentioned  of  the  clock,  a  person 
upon  observing  that  the  minute  hand  bad  just  passed  twelve^ 
would  naturally  say,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  clock  when 
it  was  striking.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  certain  effort 
of  mind  upon  which,  evai  in  liie  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  me> 
moiy  in  some  measure  depends,  and  which  they  distinguish  hj 
the  name  of  attention. 

The  conu^OD  between  attention  and  memory  has  been  re- 
mained by  many  authors.  "  Nee  dulaom  est,"  says  Quinti- 
lian,  speaking  of  memory,  "  quin  plurimum  in  hsc  parte  valeat 
mentis  intentio,  et  vetut  ades  Inminnm  a  prospectn  rerum  quaA 
intuetnr  non  avena."  The  same  observation  has  been  made 
by  Tjocke,^  and  by  moat  of  the  writers  on  the  snliject  of 
education. 

But  although  the  connexion  between  attention  and  memory 
has  been  frequency  remarked  in  general  terms,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  the  power  of  attention  baa  been  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  writers  on  pncumatology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the 
fiicnltiea  of  the  mind  ;*  nor  has  it  been  considered  by  any  one, 

'  "  Maaotj  dapandi  mnch  m  attoo-  Urlj  id  hii  Euayi  oa  tit  hu^lattn^ 

tloB  ■»]  Mpetltioa.  "'^Locks'*  Buoy,  Aipert  of  Jftm,  p.  8i  ;    *tul  in  hii 

book  {.  liuf.  X.  Xmai/t  om  tlu  Aativt  Aatrt  ^  Mtn, 

*  SomainportntobMrTatloii*  on  tbt  p.  78,  et  aag. — To  thii  ingsnion*  uthor 

■Blgect  of  tittentiDii  oocur  in  diSannt  we  ■!«  inclabl»d  for  tba  ramark.  that 

(•rt«  tt(  Dr.  IMd'a  writiiigt,  paitico-  attcotiMi  to  thing*  Mtenul,  i*  lavperir 
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K  tax  as!  know,  as  of  Huffioient  importance  to  deeerve  a  parti- 
cnlar  exsmioatum.  HelvetiiiB,  iDdeecI,  id  bis  very  ingenious 
wotk,  De  TEvprit,  has  entitled  one  of  his  ch^ters,  Dt  VinSgide 
capadti  dAUadion;  but  what  he  considera  under  this  article, 
it)  chiefly  that  capecit?  of  patient  inquiry,  (or,  as  be  calls  it, 
tme  aiienlum  auivie,)  upon  which  philosophical  genius  aeenas 
in  a  great  measure  to  depend.  He  has  also  remarked,^  wit)) 
the  writais  already  mentioned,  that  the  impression  which  auy 
thing  makes  on  the  memory,  depends  much  on  the  degree  (^' 
attention  we  give  to  it ;  but  he  has  taken  do  notice  of  that 
effort  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  lowest  d^ree  of  me- 
moiy.  It  is  this  effort  that  I  propose  to  consider  at  present, 
not  those  different  degrees  of  attention  which  imprint  thinga 
more  or  less  deeply  on  the  mind,  hut  that  act  or  effort  without 
which  we  have  no  reoolleotioa  or  memory  whatever. 

With  respect  to  tbe  nature  of  ibis  effort,  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
Bible  for  us  to  obtain  much  satisbction.  We  often  speak  of 
greater  and  less  degrees  of  attention,  and,  I  beliere,  in  tiiese 
cases,  conceive  ihe  mind  (if  I  may  use  the  expreeaiw)  to  exert 
itself  with  different  degrees  of  energy.  I  am  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  tiiis  expresnon  conveys  any  distinct  meaning.  For  my 
own  pEUi,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  (though,  I  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  speak  with  confidence,)  that  it  is  eesen- 
tial  to  memory,  that  the  perception  or  the  idea  that  we  would 
wi^  to  remember,  should  remain  in  the  mind  fbr  a  certain 
space  of  time,  And  should  be  contemplated  by  it  exclusively  of 
every  thing  else ;  and  that  attention  consists  pertly  (perhaps 
entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea  or  the 

callsd  obHrmtfoa/ and  atteutioii  lo  tbo  tlie  pomn  of  obaamtioD  and  raflection. 
nbjccta  of  oui  couaciniunew,  rtfiecthit.      The  view  which  I  propoia  t        * 


Uo  hu  alu  exiJuned   Iba  ciqki  of  atteation  at  preeent,  ii  aztramel;  limit- 

ttia  pamliar  dlfficalltei  which  accom-  ad,  and  is  latnided  moral;  to  cMnpre- 

pviy  Ihti   la«t  ciertioD  ot  the  mind,  band  auch   general  principlea  ai  are 

and  which  li>rm  the  diief  obatactei  to  neeeaaa^  to  prepare  tha  isader  br  the 

the  progresa  of  pneiuiiBtoiogr.    I  ahall  chapten  which  are  to  follow, 
have  occsnon,  In  another  part  of  thia 

work,  to  treat  oTbabilaof  inattantioD  fa  ■  "Cast  I'attantloii,  phu  on  main* 

Ronaral,  and  to  inggeet  some  pruotfoal  grando,  qui  grave  pltu  on  mwna  pro- 

hfnta  with  reapoet  to  the  onltora  both  of  SiDdGment  tea  eljels  dnni  la  n&noire." 
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perceptioD,  and  to  exclude  tlte  other  objects  that  eolicit  ita 
notice. 

Kotwithstan^Dg,  however,  tbe  difficult;  of  aacertainiog  in 
what  this  act  of  the  mind  conaiBtB,  ev&j  powQ  must  be 
eatiBfied  of  its  reality  from  bis  own  conscioosneee,  and  of  its 
«88ential  connexion  with  the  power  of  memory.  I  have  already 
itientioned  several  indtances  of  ideas  painng  througb  the  mind, 
ivithout  our  being  able  to  recollect  tluim  next  moment  Theso 
Instances  were  produced,  merely  to  illustrate  the  meaning  I 
annex  to  tlie  word  attention,  and  to  recall  to  tlifl  recollection 
of  the  reader  a  few  striking  cases,  in  which  the  poesibilit;  o{ 
om-  carrying  on  a  process  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to 
attend  to  at  tbe  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards,  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  received  systems  of  philosophy.  I  shall  now 
mention  some  other  phenomena,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
similar  to  these,  and  to  be  explicable  in  the  same  manner, 
although  they  have  cconmonly  been  referred  to  very  different 
principles. 

The  wonderful  effect  of  practice  in  tbe  formation  of  habits, 
bas  been  often,  and  justiy,  taken  notice  of  as  one  of  tbe  most 
curious  circnmstsjices  in  the  human  constitution.  A  mechani- 
cal operation,  for  example,  which  we  at  first  performed  with 
tbe  utmost  difficult,  comes  in  time  to  be  so  &miliar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  smalleat  danger  of 
mistake ;  even  while  tbe  attention  appears  to  be  completely 
engaged  with  other  subjects.  Tbe  tmtii  seems  to  be,  tbat  in 
consequence  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  different  steps  of 
tbe  process  present  themselves  succeadveiy  to  the  thoughts, 
without  any  recollection  on  our  part^  and  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experience,  so  as  to 
save  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hesitation  and  reflection,  by 
giving  us  every  moment  a  precise  and  f^teady  notion  c£  tbe 
effect  to  be  produced.' 

*  I  ilo  not  mem  bj  thia  nWrvnlioii  indiapuMble  u  its  effects  on  the  mind. 

(o  call  JD  quMtioQ  tba  eflitcU  wbicli  tb«  A  tntu  who  hu  been  accustoined  lo 

pnwtici:  nf  the  meeluiuMl  artB  bu  od  write  with  hii  right  huid,  can  write 

the  niuwsW  of  tU  bmlf .    Tbrae  uc  ■■  better  witli  bit  left  band,  tbu  anotUr 
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In  the  case  of  some  operatiouB  which  are  veiy  fimuliar  to  us, 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  attend  to,  or  to  recollect  the  acts  of 
the  will  by  which  thej  were  preceded  ;  and  accordiDgly,  some 
I^loBophers  of  great  enuneoce  have  called  in  qneatioD  the 
existence  of  sach  volitions,  and  have  represented  our  habitual 
actions  as  involuntary  and  mechanical  But  sorely  the  circum- 
stance of  our  inability  to  recollect  our  volitions,  does  not 
authorize  nfl  to  dispute  their  possibility,  any  more  than  our  in- 
ability te  attend  to  the  process  of  the  mind  in  estimating  the 
distance  of  an  object  &om  the  eye,  authorizes  us  to  aiBrm  that 
the  perception  is  isstantaneons.  Nor  does  it  add  any  force  to 
the  objection  to  urge,  that  there  are  instances  in  which  we  find 
it  difficult,  or  periiaps  impoenbl^  to  check  our  habitual  actions 
by  a  contnuy  volition.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this 
contrary  Tolition  does  not  remain  with  us  steadily  during  the 
whole  operation  ;  but  is  merely  a  general'  intention  or  resolu- 
tion, which  is  banished  from  the  mind,  as  soon  as  tiie  occasion 
presents  itself  with  which  the  liabitual  truu  of  our  thoughts 
and  volitions  is  associated.^ 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  these  observations  only  prove  the 
possibility  that  our  habitual  actions  may  be  voluntaiy.  But  if 
this  be  admitted,  nothing  more  can  well  be  required ;  for  surely 
if  these  phenomena  are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be  unpbilo- 
sophical  to  devise  a  new  principle,  on  purpose  to  account  for 

who  naier  pmctiMd  the  art  at  all ;  bnt  gethcr  mschaoicBl,  and  indepecdeDt  of 
he  cmnot  irril«  to  veil  irith  bii  left  oar  willa  ;  but  it  doeii  not  ^m  theace 
tianJ  u  vith  his  right.  The  eflecti  of  follow  that  our  mind  ia  uot  concerDHl 
practice,  therefore,  it  ihoDld.  MMin,  are  in  ntch  notims,  bnt  only  that  it  hw 
produced  portlj  on  the  mind,  aod  paitl;  impoaed  upon  itnlf  a  lav,  vbereb]'  it 
on  the  bodj.  regulatea  and  goverot  tliani  to  the  great- 

eat  advantage.     In   all   thia  there  ia 
■  Tb«  «o1it&iit(rfthiBdiffiea1t7,  which      notbing  of  intriniioal  neceasit^  ;   the 
It  giTCn  b;  Dr.  FoTt«iAeId,{t  aomewhat      mind  is  at  ahaolate  liber^  to  act  aa  it 
enrioni.  phwaei,  bnt  being  a  wise  agent,  it  can- 

"  Bnch  ii  the  power  (£  coatom  and      not  chooaa  hot  to  act  in  conbrmit;  to 
halnt,  that  manj  actioni  which  are  no      this  law,  bf  reaaon  of  the  ntilitj  and 
adrantage  that  ariae*  from  thia  waj  of 
acting." — TVtoltH  on  Ihe  Eyt,  toI,  ii. 
dered  iMceauij,  so  aa  to  appear  alto-     p.  17. 
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tiiem.  The  dootrine,  therefore,  which  I  have  laid  down  with 
respect  to  the  natare  of  habiti,  i«  bf  do  meana  founded  on 
hypothesiB,  ae  has  been  objected  to  me  by  some  of  my  fiiendg ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cbai^  of  hypothesis  falls  on  those 
who  attempt  to  explain  thesDo,  by  saying  that  they  are  medtani- 
cal  or  aaiomalic  ;  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligible, 
must  be  understood  as  implying  the  existence  of  some  law  of 
onr  constitution,  which  has  been  hitherto  tmobe^ved  by  philo- 
sc^hers;  and  to  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  analogooB  in  oor  constitution. 

In  Uie  forcfidng  obserTations  I  have  had  in  view  s  favonrite 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Hartiey*^  which  has  been  nuuntained  also  of 
late  t^  a  mnch  higjber  anthorit;, — I  mean.  Dr.  Beid. 

"  Habit,*^  says  this  ingenious  author,  "  differs  from  instinct, 
not  in  its  nature,  but  in  ito  otigin  ;  the  last  being  natural,  die 
first  acquired.  Both  operato  without  will  or  intention,  vithoot 
thought,  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles." 
In  another  passage,'  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  conceive  it 
to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility  but  a  proneness  to 
do  on  like  oocasionB ;  so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or 
effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no  wiD 
at  all." 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explidtiy  by  Dr. 
Hartley. 

"  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  a  person  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  on  the 
harpsichord.  The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to 
key  with  a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an 
express  act  of  volition  in  every  motioa  By  degrees  the  motions 
cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  impresnons  of  the  notes,  in  the 
way  of  association,  so  often  mentioned,  flie  acts  of  volition  grow- 
ing less  and  leas  express  all  tiie  time,  till  at  last  they  become 
evanescent  and  imperceptilila  For  an  expert  performer  wilt 
play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  on  a  quito  different  tr^n  of  thoughts  in  hi» 
*  £ttas*oiitlit  JelieePf>ueri<^M<m,t.  138,  '  tUd.  p.  130. 
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mind ;  or  even  hold  a  ctitrreiaeiioa  with  another.  Wh^ce  we 
may  cooclode,  tbat  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  ides,  or 
state  of  mind  called  Will."'  Cbsm  of  this  sort;  Hartley  calls 
« tr&nmtitmB  of  Tolantaiy  actions  into  automatic  one*.' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philosophical  to  suppose,  tbat 
those  acti4HU  which  are  originally  Tolohtary,  always  continne 
so ;  altbongfa,  in  tiie  case  of  operations  which  are  become 
habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
Tecollect  every  different  volition.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
former on  the  harpfflchord,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  an  act  of 
the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  although  be 
may  not  be  able  to  recollect  these  volitions  aflerwardti,  and 
«dthough  he  may  during  the  time  of  his  performance  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  a  separate  train  of  thought  For  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  most  r^id  performer  can,  when  he 
pleases,  i^y  so  slowly  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  re- 
collect)  eveiy  separate  act  of  his  will  in  the  various  movements 
of  his  fingers;  and  he  can  gradually  accelerate  the  rate  of  Iuk 
esecnUon  till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these  acts.  Now,  in  this 
io^ance,  one  of  two  suppositions  must  be  made ;  the  one  is, 
that  the  operations  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  precisely  in 
the  some  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  d^ree  of  rapldi^ ;  and 
that  when  this  n^idily  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  memory. 
The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the 
operation  is  taken-entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  is  carried  on 
by  some  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as 
ignorant  as  of  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of 
the  motion  of  the  intestineB.'    The  last  supposition  seems  to 

■  TdL  I.  pp.  108,  109.        I  unknowing  natare  can  ad  nguUrl?  ai 

■  TU«  Mtini  to  ImsbMntlwapjilioB  well  u  ounalvea.  Tba  tnie  iarerenco 
of  Bifbop  B«rl*la7,  whow  dcetrin*  Mai-  i*,  tbat  tbe  nlf-Uiinking  indiTidiial,  or 
cerniog  tho  naturs  of  onr  habitoal  acBoni  human  penon,  is  not  tba  real  autbor  of 
coiiuadM  witb  that  of  tbe  two  pblloao-  thoae  natnnl  motioni.  And,  in  fad,  no 
pbw*  alraadf  qnotad,  "  It  mntt  \»  man  bl«m%a  himMlf  if  tbej  ara  wrung, 
ovmed  wa  an  not  otuudoaa  of  tba  sfa-  or  ndnea  bimHelf  if  tbej  ara  rigbt.  Ths 
tole  and  diaatiJa  of  the  liaait,  or  the  mupo  ma;  be  aaid  of  the  flngera  of  a 
nation  of  tha  di«phngm.  It  ma;  not,  noncian,  wbichtontettltJecttobenioTwl 
MvtnbalcM,  ba  tfaancs  infaired,  that  tg'   Labit,   vbiub  undenilanda  not;  it 
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me  to  be  somewlmt  similar  to  that  of  a  maa  who  should  m^n- 
tuD,  that  although  a  bodjr  projected  with  a  moderate  ve1o(»fy 
IB  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  in  moving 
&om  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude 
that  this  happens  when  the  body  moves  so  quicldy  as  to  become 
invisible  to  the  eye.  The  former  sappoaitJon  is  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  many  other  fapts  in  our  constitution.  Of  some 
of  these  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
odd  to  the  number.  An  expert  accountant,  for  exunple,  can 
sum  up  almost  with  a  sin^e  glance  a(  his  eye,  a  long  column 
of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  sum  with  uDerring  certainty,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  is  unable  to  recollect  any  one  of  the  figures 
of  which  that  sum  is  composed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts  that 
each  of  these  figures  has  paused  through  his  mind,  or  supposes 
that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  process  becomes  so  great  that  be 
is  unable  to  recollect  the  various  steps  of  it,  he  obtains  the 
result  by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last  suppodtiou  would  be 
perfectly  analf^us  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doctrine  concerning  the 
nature  of  our  hatntaal  exertiona 

The  only  planmble  objection  which,  I  think,  can  be  offered  to 
the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  on  this  subject, 
in  founded  on  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  rapidity 
they  necessarily  suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations.  When 
a  person,  for  example,  reads  aloud,  there  must,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  be  a  separate  volition  preceding  the  articulatiou  of 
every  letter ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  actUbl  trial,^  that  it  in 


beiDg  avident  Hut  vliat  ia  doDs  by  rale,  lorts  bii  millc  litem,  eiprinit,  ipalio 

mnit  proceed  from  MBnathing  that  nn-  lamporia  qnod  mttnitum  TOcare  wilemiu, 

daratanda  the  rnle ;    thereibte,   if  not  qnajnrii  ad  mnltu  litttaa  siprimeiidiia 

Inaa  the  mnaidAa  himael^  ftom  bosm  plorea  nmtcnlonim  ramtractioDei  requi- 

other  ictiT*  inlclligeiiM ;  th«  usie,  par-  nstnr. — Caittptctiu  Mtdieina  Theon- 

hapa,  which  gn*anii  beea  and  apiden,  tiaa  Avet.  3*c.  Qitptj.    Editiu  altera, 

aod  morea  tlie  timba  of  those  who  walk  p.  171. 

in  their  cleep."— See  a  Traatiae,   eD-  {ia  GKbbon'a  Poathnmoua  Work*,  \ 

titled  8iru,  [^  %SJ.\  And  a  atatemeut  atili  more  curioua,  aa 

*  IncredibiH  Telodtate  peragiintnr  et  it  idatea  to  the  number  of  worda  pro- 

repetQntitr  tntwonloram   oonbaetiMiaa.  noiuicad  is  a  gimi  liau  bf  a  ape^er, 

Doeent  cnnai  piMeertiiB  qnadinpednm ;  in  the  oonne  of  an  exlenpora  apeMb. 

vel  fingua,  qiue  quadriogenta  Tuvabulo,  "  At  I  wta  waitiDg  In  the  manager^ 
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poidble  to  pronounce  about  two  thousand  letters  in  a  minute. 
Ib  it  reasonable  to  suppoee  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  so  many 
different  acts  in  an  intemJ  of  time  80  very  inconBiderable  P 
With  respect  to  this  objection  it  may  be  obseired,  in  the 


btti  At  Mr.  HMlingi'  trial  in  Wert- 
ndiMter  Hall,  I  i»i  tbe  ouiicn^  la.  iu- 
qnire  of  the  ^Mt-hMid  wriMr  bnr  bmc; 
wordi  A  ready  and  i^ld  orator  might 
pranonnce  in  an  hiMiT  ?  ntan  7000  to 
7S00  mi  tbe  answer.  Th*  tMdtuQ  et 
7S00  win  affind  130  wordi  b  each  ae- 
coiid,"  [minnteri — VoL  i.  f.  173. 

In  the  initaDoa,  howsrer,  liera  n- 
(ani  to  hj  CMbbon,  tha  bnainaBi  of 
irtionlatfai)  (bnu  but  a  *ei7  inoonaidar- 
able  part  of  the  Tolnetarj  eiaitiona  the 
apaaker  la  iaemuts^y  making.  Ona  of 
Ua  aKbrta,  and  a  terj  ootupUoated  and 
wondarlid  oat,  la  taken  notiae  of  hj 
QnintOian  in  the  fellowing  paiaapi : 
"  But,  after  all,  what  la  aztemponrj 
■peaking,  but  ■  vlgoroDa  OMrtion  of 
*iMn*»7?*  Fn- when  wB  are  apeakfng 
of  one  thing,  we  are  pmnsdhatiDg 
another  that  we  an  abont  to  ipeak. 
Thia  premeditatian  la  carried  Ibrwarda 
to  other  olgecti,  and  whalaTer  dia- 
coreriea  it  makea,  It  depodti  thea  in 
the  memoij;  and  time  the  Invention 
luning  placed  it  there,  tbe  namoiy 
bMODMe  a  kind  of  intarmediala  inatin- 
ment  that  hauda  ft  to  the  elocntion." 
("  Qnid  T  extamporaHa  oratio  non  alio 
nibl  ridetor  mentia  *lg«e  conatare. 
Nan  dam  aUa  djoimna,  qon  dictnri 
•nnna,  intnenda  tnnt:  Itacmn  aemper 
aqitatia  oUra  id  qnod  eat,  kogina 
qwNtt,  qnkqtdd  intarim  repatit,  quo- 
daaimodo  apod  memoriam  depradt,  qnod 
ilia  qdaai  me^  qoadam  manna  aocep- 
tmn  ab  Inventione  Iradit  elooationL"] — 
/■fItM;  Bb.  id.  cap.  ii. 

A  nook  more  oomprebaoan  Tiew, 
bowBvar,  of  dii*  attopiilungl;  oompll- 
cated  estitioB  of  tbe  ndnd  i*  ginn  by 
Dr.IMd. 


what  be  woold  ezpreaa,  than  the  letlsn^ 
■jllablaa,  and  word*  arrange  tbesi' 
eel*ea  according  to  innnmerable  ralea  of 
■peecb,  wbib  lit  narer  tbioka  of  tbaae 
rabaf  Ha  ueana  to  expreat  Mrtain 
eeDtunanta;  in  order  to  do  thia  properly, 
aielectionmnitbapiadeofthe  nuteriils 
oot  ofmanjtbaaaanda.  Henakea  tbia 
aeleetioa  withoat  any  expenae  of  tini* 
or  tboDght.  The  material!  aelected 
mOit  be  arranged  in  a  particular  order, 
aoeording  to  innnmerable  mlai  of  gram- 
mar, rfaaloric,  and  logio,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  partknlar  tone  and  em- 
phaaii.  He  doea  all  Ihii  aa  it  were  by 
inaturation,  widumt  thinking  of  any  of 
tbMe  rtilee,  and  withont  breakitig  one  of 

"Thia  art,  if  it  were  not  to  camnon, 
would  appear  mote  wonderftil  than  that 
a  man  •boold  dance  blindfokl  amidat  a. 
thooeand  bamlDg  plonghaharee  with- 
ont being  bnrpt.  Tet  aU  tbia  may  be 
done  by  habit" — Euogt  <nt  tie  Aetiv 
Awan  of  Mm,  4to  edit.,  p.  119. 

It  mnet  be  owned,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceiTe  that,  fn  aiich  a  caae  aa  thia, 
there  ia  a  eeparale  act  of  tbe  will  accom- 
panying an  the  inteDactnal  operatlOPa 
here  daacnbed ;  and  therefore  it  ia  not 
■nrpiiaing  that  aome  phOoaophen  ihould 
hare  attempted  to  keep  llie  difficuliy 
oat  of  eight,  by  the  nae  of  one  of  thete 
contrenient  phraaea  to  which  it  ia  not 
poaaible  to  annex  a  elear  or  a  pndu 
ide*.  Ilia,  at  kaat,  I  mnat  ooUbia, 
ia  the  OBI*  with  ma,  with  reapect  In 
the  words  nwdlattiea^  mdomatiaJ, 
and  orgtmleal,  aa  employed    im    thia 


VOL.  IL 
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&«t  place,  that  all  arguments  agaiiut  the  forgoing  doctrine 
with  respect  to  our  habitoal  exertioos,  ia  so  far  aa  they  are 
founded  on  the  inconceirable  rapiditjr  which  the^  euppooe  in 
onr  intellectual  operations,  apply  equally  to  tlie  common  doo- 


I  lun  bMD  led  into  tb 
tinni  bj  ■  pap*r  wUdi  I  ban  Utslj 
(Mt  with  of  H.  Fred.  Cnrui'i  in  Ik 
MimDirf  (k  Xvium  d'Sittaira  No- 
(wvSe,  lorn.  i.  1618.  It  it  entitled 
^EMwoi  d»  qaelqua  Obiarvationt  <U 
M.  Dugald  Btttoort  gw  twifaiX  ft  di- 
tndrt  Vtmeio^  dm  phtKomina  d« 
tTtutuiettneeBeuasdetffdbilMda.  From 
tnj  great  retpect  lor  the  talenli  and 
Ifimtng  of  the  aolbor,  I  wu  iudaaed  to 
gire  nj  raMamogi  b  iMi  dupter, 
{■gaiait  vliieh  all  bit  rtrictiireB  are 
pnnted,)  la  tbomagb,  and,  I  tbink,  aa 
impartial  a  re-wamtnatiop  aa  I  waa  aUa 
to  bectow  upon  IfcoiD ;  witbont,  how- 
•▼er,  diworaring  mj  flaw  in  them  thst 
aaamed  to  me  to  require  oonection. 
Some  of  H.  Cnner't  olgectiaiu  1  fore' 
■aw  at  the  time  I  published  the  Fint 
Edition,  and  Bccordinglj  T  obaerred  in 
page  m,  tliat  "after  all  I  have  aaid,  it 
i»potlS)U  that  Boma  ma;  be  diapoaed 
ntber  to  diipnte  the  common  theor;  oF 
vieion,  than  admit  the  conclanoni  I 
have  endeavonred  to  aitabliab."  I  can- 
not help  mapeotiag  that  H.  Cmier  ia 
one  of  thii  number,  and  that  ■  tecret 
aeeptidam  iu  hii  mind  with  respect  to 
Bericeley'i  Theorj  ii  at  the  bottom  of 
the  difficoltj  he  findi  in  admittiiig  thoae 
doctrine!  of  mine  which  he  baa  at- 
tempted  to  oreithrow.  He  haa  not,  in- 
deed, directlj  avowed  thii  aoepliintm, 
bat  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
he  hat  sot  given  aome  ground  for  nxj 
■uapicionB  \sj  the  concluiion  of  the  fbl- 
lowlng  aentance :  "  H  pannt  bun  cer- 
tain qne  o'eat  le  loocher  qni  nooa  Kp- 
prend  i  connoitre  lea  diatances  oil  nooa 
vomroel  dei  oljeta ;  Isnqna  I'aven^  da 
Cbeaeldan  eat  reconvrf  la  me,  toua  lea 
otyeta  lui  puroiiBuleut  etra  dans  aetyeux. 


-{MImomi  At 
p,  UT,  Patia, 
IBIS.)    I  cannot  enter  ban  bio  a  de- 

I  mnit  beg  H.  Cnviei'a  particular  at- 
tention to  the  cnan  of  the  extempore 
apeaker  nentiatted  b  the  begbning  of 
thia  note.  Admitting  that  the  worde 
mOoma^  mtAmitai,  or  orgtaiie,  oon- 
n  J  aome  idea  when  iqijdiad  to  a  harp- 
dcfaoid  pl^ar  ezaontinga  pieoe  of  moaio 
that  he  haa  often  placed  before,  have 
tbej  anj  mtianlng  when  ^ipKed  to  whnt 
paned  thnn^  the  mind  of  Hr.  Sheri- 
dan doring  the  ipeech  wbiob  Mr.  Pil>- 
bon  heaid  biin  pronounce  J 

Aa  to  the  tendeni?  of  mj  nbaerratlona 
to  deatnir  the  analog;  between  the  pbe- 
nomena  ct  Inatbct  and  of  Habit,  I  muit 
acknowledge  I  cannot  pen:eive  how  it 
aboold  be  thought  to  aflbrd  anj  ezplana- 
lion  of  the  pbenmiena  of  the  fbmer,  to 
onnpara  them  with  thoee  of  the  Utter, 
when  we  condder  that  balnt  not  oolj 


long  oontinlled  aa  to 
bacotoe  a  aaoond  natore.  Can  anjthbg 
be  imagined  mora  oppodte  ni  ki  origiit 
to  InaUnctf  H.  Cuvier  conceivoi  him- 
■elf  to  be  adopting  b  this  iistacce  the 
Theoi;  of  Bdd.  "Fanni  lea  explica- 
tiona  qui  out  Hi  snggir^  pour  c«b 


bndtemr  i 

celle  da  Beid,"  Aa  In  proof  (rf  thia  he 
quotea  the  fbllowbg  words  frtan  the 
fVench  tranaladon  of  that  author: — 
"  L'Halntikle  diffire  de  I'lnitbct,  non 
par  n  nature,  maia  par  son  origine. 
Cea  daux  prindpea  opirent  aaea  voloolfi 
ou  intention,  aana  penafe,  at  penvent  ea 
conaequence  elre  appelci  prindpea  m& 
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trine  coiiceniiDg  our  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye.  Bnt 
this  is  not  ftlL  To  what  does  the  BuppositicHi  amount  which 
is  conddered  as  ao  incredible  ?  Only  fo  Hub,  that  the  mind  is 
80  formed  as  to  be  able  to  cany  on  certain  intellectual  pro- 
ceaaes  in  interrala  of  time  too  short  to  be  estimated  by  our 
&cnliie8 ;  a  supposition  which,  eo  far  from  being  extravagant, 
is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  most  certain  con- 
clusions in  natuial  philosophy.  The  discoveries  made  by  the 
microscope  have  laid  open  to  our  senses  a  world  of  wonders, 
the  existence  of  which  hardly  any  man  would  have  admitted 
upon  infeiior  evideaoe ;  and  hav6  gradually  prepared  the  way 
tor  those  physical  speculations,  which  explain  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature  by  means  of  modifications 
of  matter  far  too  subtile  for  the  examiuatiou  of  our  organs. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  considered  as  unphilosophical,  after 
having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  various  iutdlectual  pro- 
ceases  which  escape  our  attention  in  consequence  of  their 
la^adity  to  carry  the  suppodtion  a  little  iarther,  in  order  to 
bring  under  the  known  laws  of  the  human  constitution  a  class 
of  mental  operations,  which  must  otherwise  remain  perfectly 
inexf^cable  ?  Surely  oar  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as 
well  as  our  ideas  of  extonmon ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for 
doubting  that,  if  our  powers  of  attention  and  memory  were 
more  perfect  than  they  are,  so  as  to  give  us  the  same  advantage 
in  examining  rajad  events  which  &e  microsoope  gives  for 
examining  minute  portions  of  extenmon,  they  would  enlarge 
our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  world  no  less  than 
that  instrument  has  with  respect  to  the  material. 

It  may  contribute  to  remove,  stUl .  more  completely,  some  ctf 
the  scniples  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  forgoing 
doctrine,  to  remar^  that  as  the  great  use  of  attention  and  me- 
mory is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  op  the  results  of  our  experience 
and  reflection  for  the  ftiture  r^nlation  of  our  conduct,  it  would 

<sniquci."    In  th«  ronsar  of  th«BB  mh-  tion  wbich  it  ii  one  nuin  olfjeot  of  thii 

lenceR  Dr.  Reid'i  opinion  agreei,  not  chapter  to  rafata,  and  in  the  reffatation 

irith  tlist  of  M.  Cnvier,  but  with  mioe.  of  which,  I  mnat  own,  I  thiuk  I  b*v« 

In  the  latter,  he  hai  united  t,  proposi-  he«n  mcceulh).] 
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hare  answered  no  purpose  for  the  author  ttf  our  mtam  to  hare 
extended  their  province  to  Uiose  intervalB  of  time  vhioh  we  have 
no  occaeicm  to  estimate  in  the  oommon  bosiness  of  life.  Ail 
the  intellectnal  prooesaea  I  hare  mratiooed  are  aobfleivient  to 
some  particular  end,  either  of  perception  or  of  acti<m ;  and  it 
wuold  hare  been  pafectly  BupeTflaoaei,  if,  after  this  end  were 
gained,  tlte  stopa  whidt  are  inatnuDeatal  in  bringing  it  about 
were  all  treasured  up  in  the  niemor;,  Sodi  a  cDnstitution  of 
our  nature  would  have  had  no  other  ^eot  but  to  Btore  the  mind 
with  a  variety  of  uaeleas  particulara. 

After  all  I  have  said,  it  will  perhaps  be  still  thought  that 
some  of  the  reasmiogs  I  have  offered  are  too  hypothetical ;  and 
it  is  even  poseiUe  tliat  some  may  be  disposed  rather  to  dispute 
the  common  theory  of  vinon,  than  admit  the  conclusioDS  I  hav& 
eudeavouied  to  establish.  To  such  readers  the  following  con- 
siderations may  be  of  use,  as  they  afford  a  more  palpable  instance, 
than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
thoughts  may  be  tmiaed,  by  practice,  to  shift  from  one. thing 
to  another. 

When  on  equilibrist  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger,  not  only 
the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  observatioQ  of  his  eye,  is  con- 
stantly requiate.  It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  his  body  which 
supports  the  object  is  never  wholly  at  rest ;  otherwise  the  object 
would  no  more  stand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion upon  a  table.  The  equilibrist,  therefore,  must  watch,  in 
the  very  beginning,  every  inclination  of  the  object  ^m  the 
proper  position,  in  order  to  counteract  this  inclination  by  a  con- 
trary movemeaL  In  this  manner,  the  object  has  never  time  to 
toll  in  any  one  direction,  and  is  supported  in  a  way  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  in  which  a  top  is  supported  on  a  pivot,  by 
being  made  to  spin  upon  on  axis.  That  a  person  should  be  able 
to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  single  object,  is  curious ;  but  that  he 
should  be  able  to  balance  in  the  same  way  two  or  three  upon 
different  parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the  same  time  balance  him- 
self on  a  small  <»rd  or  wire,  is  indeed  wonderfuL  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that,  in  such  on  instance,  the  mind,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  attends  to  these  different  equilibriums ; 
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for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is  reqniate,  but  the  eye. 
We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  both  of  these  are  directed 
successively  to  the  different  equilibriums,  but  change  &om  one 
object  to  another  with  such  velocity,  that  the  effect,  with  respect 
to  the  experiment,  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  directed  to  all 
the  objects  constancy. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  respect  to  this  last 
lllostratiou,  that  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  the  possibilify  of 
our  exerting  acts  of  the  will  which  we  are  unable  to  recollect ; 
for  tiie  movements  of  the  equilibrist  do  not  succeed  each  other 
in  a  r^iular  order,  like  ttiose  of  the  harpsichord  player,  in  ^ter- 
forming  a  piece  of  inumc,  bnt  must  in  every  instance  be  regu- 
lated by  accident^  which  may  vary  in  numberless  respects,  and 
which,  indeed,  must  vary  in  numberless  respects  every  time  he 
repeats  tiie  experiment :  and  tiierefore,  although,  in  the  former 
case,  we  should  suppose,  with  Hartley,  "  that  ihe  motions  cling 
to  one  another,  and  to  tiie  impresnons  of  the  notes,  in  the  way 
of  association,  without  any  intervention  of  the  state  of  mind 
called  will,"  yet,  in  this  instwice,  even  the  posfdbility  of  such  a 
Duppoffltion  is  directiy  contradicted  by  the  &ct 

The  dexterity  of  ju^lers  (which,  by  the  way,  merits  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  from  philosophers  than  it  has  yet  attracted) 
affords  many  curious  illuBtrations  of  the  same  doctrine.'  The 
whole  of  this  art  seems  to  me  to  he  founded  on  this  principle, — 
that  it  is  poesihle  for  a  person,  by  long  practice,  to  acquire  a 
power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain  intellectual  processes 
more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all  the  feats  of  legerdemain 
suppose  the  exercise  of  observation,  thought,  and  volition,)  but 
of  performing  a  variety  of  movements  with  the  hand,  before  tho 
eyes  of  a  company,  in  an  interval  c^  time  too  short  to  enable 
the  spectators  to  exert  that  d^;ree  of  attention  which  is  nccea- 
sary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  memory.' 

As  some  philosophers  have  disputed  the  influence  of  the  wiU 

'  ["  Bantu,  iBt«r  Ingenla  at  niaiint  tiTiwn  tnfliniiiH  nr  r  — "•'-  — "  p— — *  » 

bomink,  DOB  promu  c>>itMBt>«>d«  lunt  — Jftw.  Orf.  Ub.  iL  sph.  xiiL] 
pnuUgbs  M  joeukrw.    NvmiaUa  enim 

ex  iitk,  licet  lint  luu  lovia  et  liuScn,  *  Sen  Nota  B. 
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in  the  caae  of  habits,  so  others  (particularly  Stahl  aad  his  fol- 
lowers) have  gooe  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  referring  to  tlie 
will  all  the  vital  motions.  If  it  be  admitted  (say  these  philo- 
sophers) that  these  are  instanoes  in  which  we  will  an  effect, 
without  being  able  to  make  it  an  object  of  attention,  ia  it  not 
posaible,  that  what  we  oommonly  call  the  vital  and  involuntaiy 
motions,  may  be  the  conaeqaenoes  of  our  own  thought  and  toU- 
tion  ?  But  th^n  is  surdy  a  wide  difference  between  those  cases, 
iu  which  the  mind  was  at  first  oonscions  of  thought  and  voli- 
tion, and  gradually  lost  the  power  c^  attending  to  them,  from 
the  growing  rapidity  of  the  intdlectnal  process ;  and  a  caae  in 
which  the  effect  itself  is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  maa- 
kiad,  even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  effect 
has  continued  t«  take  place  with  the  most  perfect  regularity  from 
the  vei7  beginning  of  their  animal  existence,  and  long  before 
tbe  first  dawn  of  either  refiection  or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  stated  the  &ct  rather 
inaccurately,  even  with  respect  to  our  habitual  exertionsL  Thus 
Dr.  Forterfield,  in  hia  Treatiae  on  the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove 
that  the  soul  may  think  and  will  without  knowledge  or  con- 
Bciousnesa.  But  this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true 
state  of  tbe  fact,  I  a^^rehend,  i^  that  the  mind  may  think  aad 
will  without  attending  to  its  thoughts  and  volitions,  so  as  to  be 
able  afterwards  to  recollect  them.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal 
criticism;  for  there  is  an  important  difference  between  con- 
BcionsnesB  uid  attention,  which  it  is  very  necessaiy  to  keep  in 
view,  in  order  to  think  upon  idiis  subject  with  any  d^ree  of 
precision.*  The  one  is  an  involuntary  state  of  the  mind ;  the 
'  other  is  a  voluntary  act :  the  one  has  no  immediate  connexion 
with  meiDoi;;  but  the  other  is  so  essentially  subservient  to 
it,  that,  without  some  d^ree  of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions 

'  The  dittineti«l  bttwesB  attention  will ;  bnt  caOBcioiimeu  ii  infolontarj, 

•nd  coiucioiUDM>  b  pointod  oat  bj  Dr.  and  of  no  cunliniuuico,  chugiiig  wilh 

Raid,  in  hia  Eaasi  on  tke  Inldieetual  BTai;  thonght."    TliB  same  uitbiir  baa 

AnseFi  o^  Man,  p.  60.    "  AttsntioQ  it  lemarkcd,  that  theae  two  openUioDi  of 

a  Tolnntaiy  aoti  it  raqairea  in  aetivo  tbe  miad  faaT*  been  freqaenti;   con- 

exertioa  to  bepn  and  to  continue  it;  finuideilbjphik«opben,Hnd  particalai4y 

and  it  ma;  be  continued  u  long  aa  we  bj  Ur.  Locke. 
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■wtaA  pan  liirough  the  mind  seem  to  leare  no  trace  bddod 
tbem. 

When  two  persons  are  speaking  to  m  at  once,  we  can  attend 
to  either  of  them  at  pleamre,  without  bemg  much  disturbed  bj 
the  other.  If  we  attempt  to  listen  to  both,  we  can  understand 
neither.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  con- 
stancy to  one  of  the  speakeis,  the  words  spoken  by  the  other 
make  no  impresfflon  on  the  memory,  in  consequence  of  oor  not 
attending  to  them,  and  affect  us  as  little  as  if  they  had  not 
been  ntt^vd.  This  power,  however,  of  the  mind  to  attend  to 
ei&er  speaker  at  fdeasure,  suppoeea  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  oonacions  of  the  sensations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  fact  may  be  of  use  in  illnHttating  the 
same  distinction.  A  person  who  accidentally  loses  hie  sight, 
never  &il8  to  improve  gradually  in  the  sensibility  of  his  touch. 
— Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one 
is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  one  sense,  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  body,  so  bs  to 
improve  a  different  o]^;an  of  perception.  The  other,  that  the 
mind  gradually  acquires  a  power  of  attending  to  and  remem- 
bering those  slighter  sensations  of  which  it  was  formerly 
conscious,  but  which  &om  our  habits  of  inattention,  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  the  memory.  "So  one  surely  can  hecd- 
tate  for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  which  of  these  two  snppo- 
mtions  is  the  more  philosophical. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  those  habits  in 
which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned,  I  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  some  phenomena  which  are  purely  intellectual, 
and  wbidi  I  think  are  explicable  on  the  same  principles  with 
those  which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

Every  person  who  has  studied  the  elements  of  geometry, 
must  have  observed  many  cases  in  which  the  tmtii  of  a  theorem 
fibuck  him  the  moment  he  heard  the  enunciation.  I  do  not 
allnde  to  those  theorems  the  tmth  of  which  is  obvious  almost 
to  sense ;  such  as,  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater 
than  the  third  md^  or  that  one  circle  cannot  cut  another  circle 
in  more  than  two  pdnts,  but  to  some  propositions  with  respect 
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to  qtwnti^  ocmmdered  absbactiy,  (to  Aome,  for  tsxatofiat  '"^  ^"^ 
fifth  book  (tf  Baclid,)  which  ahnoet  eveiy  stodent  woold  be 
ready  to  admit  without  a  demonrtniticn.  These  propoaticHw, 
howerer,  do  by  no  mesiu  htOoag  to  the  dan  of  azioms,  fiur 
their  endeuoe  does  not  strike  eveiy  penoD  equally,  bnt  reqoina 
a  oeriain  d^;ree  of  qmckneBB  to  perodTe  it  At  the  eame  time, 
it  fieqiiGotly  happens  that,  althwigh  we  are  eouTinced  the  pro- 
poBitifm  ii  tnie,  we  caauot  state  immediately  to  othen  upoa 
what  our  oonvictioD  is  fbonded.  In  such  casee^  I  think  it  hi{^7 
probable  that^  bofoie  we  give  our  assent  to  tlie  theorem,  a  pn>~ 
cess  of  tlumght^  has  passed  throng  the  mind,  hot  has  paased 
through  it  bo  quickly,  that  we  cannot  withoat  difficult  atrest 
our  ideas  in  thdr  rapid  auocessioD,  and  state  them  to  others  in 
ititSi  paper  and  lexical  order.  It  ii  stmie  coDfirmatkm  of  &ia 
theory,  that  there  are  no  propositions  f^  which  it  is  mon  di£B- 
cnlt  to  give  a  Intimate  pnxtf  from  first  princi|dea,  than  of 
tiiose  which  are  only  removed  a  few  steps  from  the  class  <^ 
axioms ;  and  that  those  m^i  who  are  the  most  remarka^  for 
their  quick  peroeptioD  of  mathematical  truth,  are  seldom  dear 
and  methodical  ia  commnnicating  thdr  knowledge  to  others. — 
A  man  of  a  moderate  d^pree  of  qaickDess,  the  very  first  time 
he  ia  made  acquainted  witit  the  fondamental  principles  of  Hie 
method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios,  is  almost  instantaneously  satdsfied  of  their  truth,  yet  how 
difficult  is  it  to  demonstrate  tl^ee  principles  rigorotuly  1 

What  I  have  now  said  with  reject  to  matbraoatica,  may  be 
applied  in  a  great  measure  to  the  other  branchea  of  knowledga 
How  many  questions  daily  ocour  to  us  in  morals^  in  politics, 
and  in  ctmimou  lifey  in  considering  which  we  almost  instantan^ 
«au8ly  see  where  the  truth  liei^  althou^  we  am  not  in  a  coq- 
dition  all  at-  once  to  exi^ain  the  grmmds  of  our  conviction  I 
Indeed,  I  ap[vebmd  there  are  few,  evrai  among  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  study,  but  who  have  not  been 
halataated  to  communicate  thdr  knowledge  to  others,  who 

'  or  tha  ii»tar«  of  these  proctwi  of  HoMoning.  I  ban  ciprelMd  m^tdf 
tlicaii^hl,  I  ttuUI  treat  full;  In  another  concerging  thetn  in  Ihtg  cheptir  tn  ai 
put  ef  n7  woik,  oiul*r  tlw  artia)*  «f      ganwal  tcnai  aa  pvatibla. 
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are  able  to  exhibit  in  flieir  nataral  order  the  different  stepB  of 
my  invefltigatkn  hy  which  tbe^  have  been  led  to  fonn  a  par- 
titnlar  oonclnaton.  The  oommon  obeexration,  therefore,  that 
an  obBome  elocntion  always  indicates  an  imperfect  knowledge 
€t&e  solgect,  althoo^  it  may  peth^  be  true  witii  respect  to 
nun  who  have  cultarated  the  art  of  speaking,  is  l^  no  means 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  general  role,  in  judging  of  the  talents  of 
tiioae  whoH  speculations  have  been  -carried  on  irith  a  view 
mady  to  their  own  fffivate  latis&ction. 

In  the  coarse  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heard  of  more 
than  one  instance,  of  men  who,  without  any  mathematical 
edocatios,  were  able  On  a  little  reflection  to  ^ve  a  solntion 
of  any  simpte  algebraical  problem ;  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  were  perfectly  inc^)aUe  of  explaining  by  what  steps  they 
obtained  the  result  In  these  cases,  we  have  a  direct  proof  of 
the  possitnlity  of  investigating  even  truths  which  are  pretty 
remote  by  an  inteUectnal  process,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished, 
yaois^  almost  entirely  from  the  memory.  It  is  jmibable, 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  takes  place  much  more  fVe- 
qnentiy  in  the  other  branches  of  knovdedge,  in  which  our 
reasonings  consist  commonly  but  of  a  few  steps.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  tiiink  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  by  &r  the  greater 
part  of  our  speculative  oondnnons  are  tbrmed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  so  esBential  to  a  public 
speaker,  as  to  be  able  to  state  clearly  every  different  step  <A 
tiioee  trains  of  thought  by  which  he  himself  was  led  to  the 
conclasions  he  wishes  to  establish.  Much  may  be  here  done 
by  study  and  experience.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
tnith  of  a  proposition  seems  to  strike  us  instantaneously, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  at  first  to  discover  the  media  of 
proof,  we  seldom  &il  in  the  Recovery  by  perseverance.  Nothing 
cmtribotes  so  much  to  form  this  talent  as  the  study  of  meta- 
phyncB ;  not  the  absurd  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  but  that 
■tody  yrbich  has  the  operations  of  the  nund  for  its  otiject  By 
habituating  ns  to  refiect  on  the  subjects  of  our  coDsdousness, 
H  enables  us  to  retard  in  a  considerable  d^ree  the  current  of 
thooght,  to  arrest  many  of  those  ideas  which  would  otherwise 
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eac^  our  notice,  and  to  render  the  at^guments  wiikdi  ve 
employ  for  the  conviction  oS  othan,  an  exact  tranicript  ol  tiMxe 
trahu  of  inqnuy  and  leaaooiiig  irtiidi  origiiiBlly  led  qb  to  fi»in 
our  c^nnioDK 

These  obaenrations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  important 
dletinction  between  the  iutdlectnal  haiata  of  men  of  specnlatioa 
and  of  action.  The  latter,  who  are  tmder  a  neoeHity  of  think- 
ing and  deciding  on  tiie  spar  of  tbe  oocarion,are  led  tocnltaTate 
as  mnch  as  possible  a  qnicknees  in  their  mental  operaiioaa,  and 
Bometimee  acquire  it  in  bo  great  a  degree,  that  their  jodgments 
seem  to  be  almost  intuitive.  To  those,  on  the  otiier  hand,  who 
have  not  merely  to  form  0[nmon«  for  thenudvet;  bat  to  com- 
mnnicate  them  to  otiiers,  it  is  necessary  to  ratard  the  train  of 
thought  as  it  passes  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  recollect  every  different  step  of  the  process, — a  habit  which, 
in  some  cases,  has  such  an  iofloenoe  on  the  intellectnal  powers, 
that  there  are  men  who,  even  in  their  private  Bpeculati<»ia, 
not  only  make  use  of  words  as  an  instrument  of  &ong^,  but 
form  these  words  into  regular  sentences. 

It  may  peiliaps  appear  at  first  a  paradoxical  observation, 
that  one  great  employment  of  philoeopbers  in  a  refined  age,  is 
to  bring  to  light  and  arrange  those  rapid  and  confused  trains 
of  thought,  which  appear  from  tlie  structure  of  languages  and 
from  the  monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  governments  to  have 
passed  through  the  minds  (rf  men  in  tbe  most  remote  and  odoi- 
lightened  periods.  In  proof,  however,  of  this,  it  is  su£9t»ent  to 
mentim  the  tiystematical  uialogy  which  we  find,  to  a  certain 
degree,  running  through  ibe  structure  of  the  most  imperfisct 
tongues,  (for  example,  in  the  formation  <^  the  different  parta 
of  the  verbs,)  and  those  general  principles  which  the  philoso- 
phical lawyor  traces  amidst  an  apparent  chaos  of  precedents 
and  statntes.  In  the  language,  too,  of  the  rudest  tribe,  we  find 
words  transferred  from  one  subject  to  another,  which  indicate 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  first  made  the  transferwice 
some  perception  of  resemblance  or  of  aaal<^.  Such  tmns- 
ferences  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  {ffocA  that  tbe  uialogieB  which  the  philosopher 
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aftervrarda  ptHota  ont  between  the  objects  which  are  distia- 
goished  by  the  same  nune,  had  beeu  perceived  by  tiie  in- 
ventoTB  of  language,  altiioagb  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
tiiey  never  e^reased  them  in  words,  uoi  could  even  have 
explained  them  if  they  had  been  questioned  on  the  eabjeci 

Kor  will  this  i^ipear  a  bold  or  incredible  suppoation,  if  we 
reflect  on  the  ngacify  and  ingenuity  which  sav^ea,  and  even 
peasants,  discover  in  overcoming  the  difSoolties  which  occor  in 
their  aitaation.  They  do  not  indeed  engage  in  long  processes 
^^  abstract  reasoning  for  which  they  have  no  indinatioD,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  cany  on  without  the  use  of  a  culti- 
vated and  a  copious  language ;  but,  when  pressed  by  present 
drcumstanoes,  they  combine  means  to  accomplish  particular 
ends^  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  exercise  both  of  inven- 
tion and  of  reasoning.  It  is  probable  that  stidi  processes  are 
carried  on  in  their  minds  with  mncb  leas  assistance  from  lao- 
gusge  tlian  a  philosopher  would  derive  ou  a  similar  occasion  ^ 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  And  themselves  per- 
fectly capable  [incapable  ?]  of  communicating  to  others  the 
steps  by  which  th^  were  led  to  their  conclusions.  In  conse- 
quence at  these  circimistances,  the  attainments  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  ruder  state  perish  with  the  individual  without  being 
recorded  in  writing,  or  perhaps  expressed  in  words ;  and  we 
are  left  to  infer  them  indirectiy  from  the  structnre  of  language, 
or  from  the  monnmeufs  of  ancient  customs  and  institutions. 

When  a  txmn  of  thought  leads  to  any  interesting  conclnBion, 
or  excites  any  pleasant  feeling,  it  becomes  peculiarly  difficult  to 
arrest  our  fleeting  ideas ;  because  the  mind,  when  once  it  has 
felt  the  pleasure,  has  litUe  inclination  to  retrace  the  steps  by 
which  it  arrived  at  it  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  difficulty 
attending  pbilosopbical  criticism.  When  a  critic  explains  to 
US  why  we  are  pleased  with  any  particular  beanty,  or  offended 
with  any  delect,  it  is  evident  that  if  his  theoiy  be  just,  the 
cinnunstances  which  he  points  out  as  the  fonudation  c£ 
our  jdeasure  or  uneasiness,  must  have  occurred  to  our  minds 
before  we  were  pleased  with  the  beauty  <»■  offended  with  the 
defect    In  such  cases,  it  sometimes  happens  when  a  critic  liaa 
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beeo  fortniiate  ia  his  theory,  that  we  recognue  at  first  sight  otu 
old  ideas,  and  without  any  farther  considention  are  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  Hie  tnith  from  oar  own  conaciouBDeaa.  So 
very  difScult,  however,  is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  excite 
such  feelings,  that  it  oiten  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  a 
tiieory  be  right  or  wrong ;  and  tiiat  where  there  is  every  reasoa 
to  believe  that  the  pleasure  is  produoed  in  all  men  id  the  same 
way,  different  aritira  adopt  differmt  tfaeoriea  mih  reapect  to  itd 
cause.  It  is  long  practice  alone,  joined  to  what  is  commonly 
called  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I  thinb  is  chiefly 
to  be  understood  a  ct^Micity  of  reflecting  on  the  sabjects  of  our 
conaciousnen,)  that  can  render  soch  efforts  of  attention  eaqr. 
Exquisite  sensibility,  bo  far  from  being  uaefbl  in  this  species 
of  critidsm,  both  gives  a  disrelish  for  the  study  and  disqualifies 
for  pursuing  it 

Before  we  leave  the  eabject  of  Attention,  it  is  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a  question  which  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  it ; 
whether  we  have  the  power  of  attoiding  to  more  than  one 
thing  at  one  and  the  same  instant ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  whether 
we  can  attend  at  one  and  the  same  instant  to  objects  which  we 
can  attend  to  separatdy  ?^  This  question  has,  if  I  am  Qi>t 
nustakeu,  been  already  decided  by  several  {diilosophers  in  the 
n^;ative ;  and  I  acknowledge,  fa  my  own  part,  that  although 
thdr  opinion  has  not  only  been  called  in  question  by  others, 
but  even  treated  with  ecnne  degree  ctf  cont^pt  as  altogether 
hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable  and 
philosophical  that  we  can  form  on  tlie  sulijeot 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  vaziefy  of  cases,  in  which  the  mind 
apparently  exerts  different  acts  of  attention  at  once  ;  but  from 
the  iostances  lAnch  have  already  been  mentioned,  of  the  as- 
tonishing rapidity  of  thought,  it  is  obvious  that  all  this  may 
be  explained  without  supponng  these  acta  to  be  co-existent ; 
and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the 
most  satis&ctory  manner  without  ascribing  to  our  intellectoal 
operations  a  greater  degree  of  rapidi^  than  that  with  which 

'  I  ham  added  thli  cxpUiiAtion  to  obriata  tha  queitiafi,  what  ii  meant  hj  on* 
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we  know  from  the  fact  that  the;  are  sometimes  carried  on. 
The  effect  of  practice  in  increasing  this  capacity  of  apparently 
attending  to  different  tiiiiigs  at  once,  rendeiB  this  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  in  question  more  probable  than  any 
other. 

The  case  of  the  eqailibriat  and  rope-dancer  aiio&dj  men- 
tioned, is  pattioolarly  &VDarable  to  this  explanatioD,  as  it 
affords  direct  evidenoe  of  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  exerting 
different  succesave  acta  in  an  interval  of  time  so  short,  as  to 
prodoce  the  same  sensible  effect  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  thonght  is  so  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  acts  of  the 
mind  were  not  all  necessarily  accompanied  with  di&rent 
morements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doabting 
that  the  philosophers,  whose  doctrine  I  am  now  contrOTCrt- 
ing,  wonld  have  asserted  that  they  are  all  mathematically 
co-existeni 

Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  perfectly  direct  appeal  to  the  feet,  I  wonld  by  no  means  be 
nnderstood  to  decide  with  confidence ;  and,  therefore,  Z  should 
wish  the  condnraons  I  am  no#  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only 
conditionally  established.  They  are  necessary  and  obvious  con- 
sequences of  the  general  principle,  "  that  the  mind  can  only 
attend  to  one  thing  at  once ;"  but  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
truth  of  that  suppodtion. 

It  is  commonly  understood,  I  believe,  that  in  a  concert  of 
musio  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music 
separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  fiill 
effect  of  the  harmony.  K  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establish,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  mind  is  constantly  varying  its  attention  from 
the  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  its  operas 
tions  are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  us  oo  perception  of  an  interval 
of  time. 

The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  condnraons  with 
reepeot  to  visioa    Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular 
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positioD,  and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  puQl«d  on  the 
retina.  Does  Uie  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  ob- 
ject at  once,  or  iB  Has  perception  the  result  of  (be  varioos  per- 
ceptions we  hare  of  the  different  pointa  in  the  outline  ?  "With 
respect  to  this  qnestion,  the  principles  already  stated  lead  me 
to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at  one  and  the  same  time  per- 
ceive vnxj  point  in  the  outline  of  the  object,  (provided  the 
whole  (tf  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the  same  instant,)  for 
perc^pti<»i,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involuntoiy  operation.  As 
no  two  p(nnt8,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the  same  direc^ 
tion,  every  point  bj  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  interval 
of  emply  space  from  all  the  rest  If  tlie  doctrine,  therefore, 
formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend 
to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception 
of  the  figure  t^  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
rituation  of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we 
must  conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  tiie  eye,  is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of 
attention,  however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
effect  with  respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perceptitm  were 
instantaneoQS. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an  iinnie- 
diate  consequence  of  tiie  picture  on  the  retina,  we  should  have, 
at  the  first  glance^  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousaud 
sides,  as  of  a  triangle  or  a  square.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the 
figure  is  very  simple,  Oie  process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid,  that 
the  perception  aeeoiB  to  be  instantaneous ;  but  when  the  sides 
are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  number,  the  interval  of  time 
necessary  for  these  different  acts  of  attention  becomes  per- 
ceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  the  out- 
line of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  "this  point  one 
oliject  of  attention  ?  The  answer,  I  apprehend  is,  that  this 
point  is  the  mmimum  viaibile.    If  the  point  be  less,  we  can- 
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not  poxseive  it;  if  it  be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  i 


If  these  ofaflervatdoQB  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that  with- 
oot  1^  &ciilt7  of  memoiy,  we  could  have  had  no  penception 
(rf  viwble  figure,^ 


'  [IhaTetwsnMcnMdaf  (rrertoc^Dg, 
in  tlw  prtceding  ohtfter,  t  tmj  im- 
portnit  dutbctias  batwoen  VolauUij 
and  IiiTolniitsTy  attmtioii.  In  Bome 
TMM,  it  11  uid,  att«iid<»i  kttaolwi  it- 
•tlf  tpootaiMoiiilj  to  iti  otjscL  Iq 
otbtis  it  raquirei  a  paioftil  effint  to  kesp 
it  itead^, — oaj,  vhea  we  imB  to  fix  it 
OB  ona  anlgect,  we  find  it  perpetnall; 
wmdering  to  anotluT.  The  fact  on 
wluoli  tlte  critiei«ni  U  founded  nut  dd- 
qnettionAbly  be  admitted,  tnt  the  cod- 
chwni  dnwn  faun  it  if  nemibelsu 
amBeooi.  It  proceedi  on  a  vagne  nee 
of  tlw  worii  v<AtKtarji  and  WBoJirwfnry. 
TboM  w<adi,  as  wall  ai  the  nbttantiTe 
idB,  an  oftea  bnt  m^  inKconratelr 
employed  to  oxpraet  a  gonmljnirpoee 
or  mteaHon,  ae  well  aa  that  itala  of 
mind  which  ie  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  action.  Thni,  if  I  reeolTa  to  keep 
my  eyei  ateadilj  open,  I  may,  according 
to  cranmon  model  d'  ipeech,  be  eud  to 
unEI  to  keep  them  open,  and  if,  in  con- 
•eqnenoe  of  taaia  indden  aUnn,  I  ihonld 


depart  from  my  porpoee,  the  winkiiiK  of 
my  eydidi  may  be  nid  to  be  tnoobai- 
tary.  And  j'et  in  itriet  philaeophioal 
praprie^,  the  wiokiDg  of  my  ayalidi  it 
an  act  purely  nluntaiy ;  an  operation 
whioh  I  mm  to  peiibtm,  in  ijonaeqaeiice 
of  the  effect  whioh  mj  alarm  haa  to 
baniah  my  general  pntpoee  or  reeohition 
from  my  mind,  llie  case  ii  perfectly 
pandkl  with  reepect  to  attentioD. 
When  I  am  anxious  to  attend  to  a  par- 
ticolar  eabject,  I  am  apt  to  aay  that  1 
inS  to  attend  to  it,  and  when  I  forget 
my  ptupoie,  tliat  my  inattention  ii  iw- 
BolutiiarTi;  whereai  the  &ctii,  that  the 
unintended  diatracljaii,  like  the  unin- 
tended  itaalditg  q^  the  ^/elidt,  waa  the 
efibct  of  a  particaUr  Tolition  of  the 
mind,  exerted  in  coneeqnence  of  a  mo- 
mentary forgetfiilneal  of  my  gmtral 
purpett.  Indeed,  to  thoee  who  are  at 
all  accnatomed  to  preciaion  in  the  qh  of 
language,  the  phraae  ittvolmitars  attai- 
titm  iDiMt  appear  a  manifeit  coatradA:- 
lion  in  terma.1 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

OF  OONCEPTION. 

Bt  C(niceptioD,  I  mean  tliat  power  of  the  mind  which  en- 
ables it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  percc^tioD,  or  of 
a  sensatioa  which  it  has  formerly  felt  I  do  not  contend  that 
this  ia  exclusively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  thiok 
that  the  faculty  which  I  have  now  defined  deserves  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  ia  often  confounded  with  other  powen.  When 
a  pfuot«r  makes  a  picture  of  a  fiiend  who  is  absent  or  dead,  be 
is  commonly  a^d  to  p^t  from  memoi; ;  and  the  ezpresmon  is 
sufiScienlly  correct  for  common  conversation.  But  in  an  analyras 
of  the  mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  distinction.  The  power  of 
conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  c^  his  Mend  an 
oliject  of  thought,  BO  as  to  copy  the  resemblance ;  the  power  of 
memory  recogiuses  these  features  as  a  former  object  of  percep- 
tion. Every  act  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  pest :  con- 
ception implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever.* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  conc^pfum 
corresponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  schoolmen  rimpU  appre- 
Itenaion ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  included  under 
this  name  our  apprehension  of  general  propositions ;  whereas  I 
should  wish  to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to 
our  sensations  and  the  objects  of  our  perceptions.  Dr.  Beid,  in 
his  Itiquity,  substitutes  the  word  conception  instead  of  the 

'  SbaksapMn  ciHi  thii  power  "the  mind't  tje." 

-  MnM  — Mj  Mter  t  BMhbiti  I M  BJ  tUhv. 
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simple  apprehensioa  of  the  schools,  and  employs  it  in  the  same 
cxtenaiTe  signification.  I  think  it  may  contribate  to  make  uur 
ideas  more  distinct,  to  restrict  its  meaning ; — and  for  such  a 
restriction,  we  have  the  authority  of  philosophers  in  a  case  per- 
fectly analogous.  In  ordinaty  language,  we  apply  the  same 
word  perception  to  the  knowledge  which  we  hare  by  our  senses 
of  external  objects,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  speculative  truth ; 
and  yet  an  author  would  be  justly  censured,  who  should  treat 
of  these  two  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  same  article  of 
perception.  I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  the 
conception  of  a  truth,  and  the  conception  of  an  absent  object  of 
sense,  as  between  the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception  of  a 
mathematical  theorem.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  dis- 
tinguish also  the  two  former  operations  of  the  mind ;  and  under 
the  article  of  eoncqation,  shall  confine  myself  to  that  faculty 
whose  [oovince  it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  past  sen- 
sations, or  of  the  objects  of  sense  that  we  have  formerly  perceiTed. 

Conception  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  imagina- 
tion. Dr.  Bflid  says,  that  "  imagination,  in  its  [ffoper  sense, 
Bignifles  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  aght  This  is  a 
talent  (he  remarks)  of  importance  to  poets  and  orators,  and 
deserves  a  proper  name,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  th^r 
arts.'  ....  He  adds,  "  that  imagination  is  distinguished  from 
conception,  as  a  port  &om  a  whole."* 

I  shall  not  inquiry  at  present,  into  the  proper  English  mean- 
ing of  the  words  conception  uid  imeyinatioa.  In  a  study  such 
as  this,  80  far  removed  from  the  commm  purposes  of  speech, 
some  latitude  may  perhaps  be  (flowed  in  the  use  of  words ;  pro- 
vided only  we  define  accurately  those  we  onploy,  and  adhere  to 
our  own  definitions. 

The  bnsiness  of  conception,  according  to  the  account  I  have 
given  of  it^  u  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what  wc 
liave  fdt  or  peiceivod.  But  we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of 
modi^ing  our  conceptions,  by  combining  the  parts  of  different 
ones  togtAiber,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  onr  own  creation. 
I  shall  employ  the  word  imaginaiion  to  ex[a«8s  this  power ; 

-    •  [&ia]/i  M  the  Hu^teiiial  Fbuert,  pp.  SM,  897.—  Wort*,  p.  87S.] 
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aod  I  sppidKod  that  this  ia  the  {ooper  aenH  of  the  word,  if 
imwginntion  be  Uie  power  which  ^vet  birfli  to  the  prodnctiwut 
<^thepoet  and  thepauiter.  This  is  not  s  ample  bcnlty  frf"  the 
mind.  It  prasnppoees  ahstnction,  to  aeparftte  from  eadi  otttec 
qnalifiea  and  dnnuiutanoes  whicb  have  been  perceived  in  con- 
jaiicU<Hi ;  and  also  judgment  and  taste,  to  direct  ns  in  fiwmiog 
the  combinations.  If  they  aie  made  wholly  at  random,  th^ 
are  prooft  of  insanity.* 

The  first  remarbible  &ct  which  strikes  us  vitb  itepect  to 
conception  is,  that  we  can  cooceiTe  the  objects  of  some  seuseH 
much  more  easily  than  those  of  others.  Thus  we  can  conceiTe 
an  absent  vinble  object,  such  as  a  building  that  is  familiar 
to  US,  much  more  ea^y  than  a  paiticnlar  sound,  a  parficnlar 
taste,  or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  bare  fiwmerly  telL  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  power  might  be  improved  in  the 
case  of  some  of  our  acnseei  Few  people,  I  believe,  are  able  to 
form  a  vety  distinct  conception  of  aonnda ;  and  yet  it  is  certun 
that,  by  practice  a  person  may  acquire  a  power  of  amusing 
himself  with  reading  written  music.  And  in  the  case  of  poeti- 
cal numbers,  it  is  universally  known  that  a  reader  may  enjoy 
the  harmony  of  the  verse^  without  articulating  the  words,  even 
in  a  whisper.  In  such  cases,  I  take  for  granted  that  our 
pleasore  arises  from  a  very  strong  conception  of  the  sounds 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  particular 
written  characters; 

The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  visible  objects  seems  to  arise 
from  this,  that  when  we  think  of  a  sound  or  of  a  taste,  the 
object  of  our  coQceptaon  is  one  single  detached  sensatioa ; 
whereas  every  viable  object  is  complex,  and  the  conception 
which  we  form  of  it  as  a  whole  is  aided  by  tlie  association  of 


-  Wha  an  boU  ■  «n  In  hl>  bHd 

the  phnM  of  lUnUng  i^rnn  on  otjeet,  Hj  lUnUsg  «  Hh  ttnj  Cukhw  t 

to  eipiBM  iflut  I  heTS  call  the  etmeep-  Or  eloj  «•  hnnpr  «<ll«  «*  ■M**^ 

Hon  of  it.     In  the  fcUowing  puuge,  "' *" '"•^T^i* ' 'r^' 

_,    ,  .If  ,  "r*  Or  nilaw  lukal  In  I>«Miilm'«  mow, 

SbaknpMM  (UM  tha  former  of  theu  „j. .hi„.h^ ^ h^^^»«..^. i—t i 

fihrUM,  and  the  worditMa^iBOftOR  and  Obnol  th*  iniiintKutoe  of  tlu  inod 

ofprtheution  mjwmjiaoua  with  eadi  <llmbmiiiap*Mrtn)iii(»ihtnni 
either :—  "V  Iftlard  II..  Ad  1.  torn 
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idea*.  To  perceive  the  force  of  this  obeervation,  it  ie  necessary 
to  recoUoct  what  waa  fi)nDerIy  sud  on  the  subject  of  atteDtion. 
As  we  CBQDoi  at  one  instant  attend  io  ereiy  point  of  the  picture 
«f  an  object  on  tbe  retina,  so  I  apprehend  we  cnnnot  at  one 
instant  form  a  conception  of  the  whole  of  any  visible  object,  but 
that  our  conception  of  the  object  as  a  whole  is  the  result  of  many 
ocxiceptioDfl.  The  anodalion  of  ideas  oomiectB  the  different 
parts  tt^ether,  and  presents  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper 
smmgonent,  and  the  varions  relations  which  these  parts  bear 
to  (me  another  in  ptBnt  of  sitnation,  contribute  greatly  to 
-strengthen  the  aaaociaticHia  It  is 'some  confirmation  of  tliis 
theory,  that  it  is  more  eaey  to  remember  a  Bucceseion  of  sounds, 
than  any  particular  sound  which  we  have  heard  detached  and 
unconnected. 

The  power  c€  conceiving  visible  objected  like  all  other  powers 
that  depend  on  the  asBOcialion  of  ideas,  may  be  wonderfully 
improved  by  hatut.  A  person  accustomed  to  drawing  retains 
a  much  mcoe  perfect  notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  landscape 
which  he  has  seen,  than  one  who  has  never  practised  that  art^ 
A  portrait  painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body  from 
memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention  as  he  employs  in 
vrriting  the  lettera  which  compose  his  name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are  striking 
■diSiraences  among  individoals ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
so^iect  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  instance^  tbe  supposed 
■defects  of  raght  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  a 
•defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certun,  that 
we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  tbe  difference 
between  two  colours  when  th^  are  presented  to  them,  who  can- 
not give  names  to  these  colours  with  confidence  when  tbey  see 
them  apart,  and  are  perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other.  Such  men,  it  should  seem,  feel  tbe  senration  of  colour 
like  other  men  when  the  object  is  present,  but  are  incapable 
(probably  in  consequence  of  some  early  habit  of  inattention)  to 
■conceive  the  sensation  distinctly  when  the  object  is  removed. 
Without  this  power  of  conception  it  is  evidently  impossible  for 
4hem,  however  lively  their  sensations  may  be,  to  give  a  nam* 
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to  anj  colour ;  for  the  application  of  the  name  Eupposes  not 
imly  a  capacity  of  receinug  the  aenBation,  bat  a  power  of  com- 
paring it  with  (me  formerly  felt  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
not  be  miderstoocl  by  th«se  observaticHiB  to  deny  tliat  there  are- 
casex,  in  which  there  is  a  natural  defect  of  the  organ  in  the 
perception  of  colour.  In  some  caaes,  perhaps,  the  senaation  is 
not  felt  at  all,  and  in  others,  the  funtneas  of  the  sensation  may 
be  one  cause  of  those  habits  of  inattention  from  which  the 
incapacity  of  conception  has  arisen. 

A  talent  for  lively  description,  at  least  in  the  case  of  sensible 
uhjects,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which  the  describer 
possesses  the  power  of  oonception.  We  may  remait,  even  in 
common  conTersatioD,  a  stri^ng  difference  amoiig  individuals 
in  this  respect  One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a  noticni  of 
any  object  he  has  seen,  seems  to  plfice  it  before  him,  and  to 
paint  from  actual  perception ;  another,  although  not  deficient 
in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himself  in  such  a  situation  conlused 
and  embairaased  among  a '  number  of  particulars  imperfectly 
apprehended,  which  crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  just  order 
and  comiexion.  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of  our  descrip- 
tions that  this  power  is  subservient ;  it  contributes  more  than 
anything  else  to  render  them  striking  and  expressive  to  otlierSr 
by  gutdiog  us  to  a  selection  of  such  circumstances  as  are  most 
prominent  and  cbaracteristical,  insomuch  that  I  think  it  mny 
reasonably  be  doubted  if  a  person  would  not  write  s  happier 
description  of  an  object  from  the  conception  than  from  the 
actual  perception  of  it  It  has  been  often  ronarked,  that  the 
perfection  of  description  does  not  connst  in  a  minute  specifica- 
tion of  circumstaQces,  but  in  a  jndicious  selection  of  them, 
and  that  the  best  rule  for  making  the  selection,  is  to  attend  ii> 
the  particulars  that  make  the  deepest  impreeraon  on  our  own 
minds.  When  the  object  is  actually  before  us,  it  is  extremely 
di£Sonlt  to  compare  Uie  impresmons  which  different  circum- 
stances produce,  and  the  very  thought  of  writing  a  description 
would  prevent  the  impresnons  which  would  otherwise  take 
place.  When  we  afterwards  conceive  the  object,  the  represen- 
tation of  it  we  form  to  ourselves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an 
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oatline,  and  is  made  up  of  those  circumstnnceB  whicli  really 
struck  ns  most  at  the  moment,  wtiile  others  of  less  importance 
Are  obliterated.  The  impreedoD,  indeed,  which  a  circuniRtatice 
m^efl  on  the  miad,  vUI  vaiy  con^erably  with  the  degree  of  a 
persoo's  taste,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  mui  of  lively 
ooDceptions  who  paints  from  these,  while  his  mind  is  yet  warm 
from  the  original  scen^  can  hardly  iul  to  succeed  in  deecrip- 
tive  composition. 

The  fitcte  and  oheerTatioiu  whidi  I  hare  now  mentioned,  are 
4^1icable  to  cODception  as  distinguished  from  ima^n&tion.  The 
two  powers,  however,  ate  very  neatly  allied,  and  are  frequently 
so  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  some 
particular  operati<«i8  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred.  Tliere 
-are  abo  many  general  &otB  which  hold  equally  with  req)ect  to 
both.  The  observattons  which  follow,  if  th^  are  well  foundccl, 
are  of  this  number,  and  might  have  been  introduced  with  equal 
[»x)priety  under  either  article.  I  mention  them  here,  as  I  shall 
bave  occasion  to  refw  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  following 
work,  in  treating  of  some  subjects  which  will  naturally  occur 
to  our  examination  before  we  have  another  opportonity  of  con- 
wdering  this  part  of  our  constitution. 

It  is  a  conuuon,  I  believe  I  may  say  a  universal  doctrine 
«moag  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima^nation,  which  is 
■often  used  as  synonymous  with  it)  is  attended  with  no  belief  of 
the  existence  of  its  object  "  Perception,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is 
attended  with  a  belief  of  the  present  existence  of  its  object, 
memory  with  a  belief  of  its  past  existence,  but  imagination 
is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all,  and  was  therefore  called  by 
the  schoolmen  c^jpreAenno  sitnplea:.'' 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  presume  to  call  in  question 
a  principle  which  has  been  so  generally  received,  yet  there  are 
«everal  circumstance  which  lead  me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were 
a  specifical  distinction  between  perception  and  imagination,  that 
tiie  former  is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the  latter  with 
none;  then  the  more  lively  our  ima^nation  were  of  any  object, 
and  the  more  completely  that  object  occupied  the  attention,  the 
less  would  we  be  apt  to  believe  its  existence;  for  it  is  reasonable 
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ta  think,  tbat  when  any  of  our  powers  is  employed  Beparatcly 
from  the  rest,  and  there  is  nothii^  to  vit^draw  the  attention 
from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  operation  will  be  most 
obvious  to  our  obserration,  and  will  be  most  completely  discri- 
minated from  tluwe  which  are  characteristical  of  the  other 
powers  of  the  mind.  80  very  different,  however,  is  the  ftct^ 
that  it  is  matter  of  common  remarl^  that  when  imsginatioQ  ie- 
Tery  lively,  we  are  apt  to  aacribe  to  its  objects  a  real  existeace, 
as  in  the  esse  of  dreaming  or  of  madness  ;  and  we  may  add,  in 
the  case  of  those  who,  in  8|Hte  of  their  own  general  belief  of  the- 
aliBurdity  of  the  vulgar  stories  <tf  i^paritions,  dare  not  truA 
themselves  atone  with  their  own  imaginations  in  the  dark. 
That  imagination  is  in  these  instances  attended  with  belief,  we 
have  all  the  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  of ; 
for  we  feel  and  act  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  do  if  we 
believed  that  the  objects  of  our  attention  were  real ;  which  is 
the  only  proof  that  metaphysicians  produce,  or  can  produce  of 
the  belief  which  accompanies  perception. 

In  these  cases,  the  fact  that  I  wish  to  establish  ts  so  striking,, 
tbat  it  has  never  been  called  in  question ;  but  in  most  cases,, 
the  impresoon  which  the  objecte  of  imagination  make  on  the 
mind  is  so  momentary,  and  is  so  immediately  corrected  by  the 
(.urroundiug  objects  of  perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influ- 
ence our  conduct  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  on  a  super- 
ficial view,  tbat  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief;  and  the 
concluaon  is  surely  just  in  most  cases,  if  by  belief  we  mean  a 
permanent  conviction  which  influences  our  conduct  But  if 
the  word  be  used  in  the  strict  logiad  sense,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  after  the  most  careful  attention  to  what  I  experience  in 
myself,  that  the  exercise  both  of  conception  and  imagination 
is  always  accompanied  with  a  beli^  that  their  objects  exist^ 

'  Aa  tfa«  fbregrfng  reaioniiig,  tliongli  M«7 1  take  the  ]i1>art7  of  iddiog,  that 
MtTitsctoiy  to  iDjwl^  hki  not  appmind  Due  (^  the  argBmenta  which  1  bare- 
equally  10  to  lODie  of  1117  frieodi,  1  itatecl  in  oppMiCtan  to  Iba  ccmmon  doc- 
ihonld  trUh  the  nad«r  to  coniider  the  trina  ooncetning  imaginatioi],  af^nara- 
remarlu  irbich  I  nov  offer,  u  amount-  to  me  to  be  anthoriced,  In  aaine  mea- 
ing  rather  to  *  qnery  than  to  a  d«cidtd  mitv,  hj  the  blluwinf;  reaaoning  of  Dr. 
ofloion.  Rrid  on  11  different  atilgcct  t    In  cno- 
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AVben  a  paiater  ocmceiTes  the  &ce  and  figure  of  an  abaect  friend, 
ij)  otder  to  draw  Lis  picture,  he  believes  for  the  moment  that  his 
fHeud  IB  before  him.  The  belief^  indeed,  is  only  momentary ; 
for  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a 
fltaady  and  undivided  attention  to  any  object  we  oooceive  or 
imagine ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conception  or  the  imaginatioD  is 
over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  an  end.  We  find  that 
we  can  recall  and  dismiss  tiie  objects  of  these  powers  at  pleasure, 
and  therefore  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind, 
which  hare  no  separate  and  indqiendent  existeoce.^ 

down  &«m  th«batti«meDtafaTn7higfa 
tower  vitlioat  (ear,  wMk  their  reuon 
conmcee  tliam  tlutthej  an  in  do  mora 
dinger  thati  wliea  (tcbding  apon  iht 
Kn)iind."-^tMd.    p.    817.— HWt*,  p. 


iidering  thoM  lodden  bontt  of  puelon 
which  lead  u  to  wreak  our  TeDgeance 
Vfaa  inanuDate  ohj«cti,  he  endearonn 
to  ihew  that  we  have,  in  such  caaee,  a 
motneDtar;  belief  tikat  the  olffeot  ji  aHTe. 
"  I  eonfoai,"  eaTi  he,  "  it  naai  to  be 
impoaeible  that  there  ihonld  be  reasnt- 
nant  agaiiut  a  thing  which,  at  that  rny 


eoneeqnentlj  inc^abla  either  of  intend- 
faig  hurt  or  of  being  paniehed.  There 
unit  therefore,  I  coDcei*e,  be  lome 
BumentM7  notiini  or  oonaeptlon  that 
the  ottject  of  our  retentment  ii  u^ble 
of  ptmiihment." — IBitaj/*  on  iJit  AettM 
Aueri,  p.  n6.—  WoHu,  p.  609.] 

In  another  panage  the  eama  author 
ramarki,  that  "men  nu^ be  goremed, 
in  their  practice,  b;  a  belief  which,  In 
■peculation,  thej  r^ect."  .  .  . 

"  I  blew  a  man  (laTi  he)  who  w«i  ae 
ninsh  ooDTinoed  ai  any  man  of  the  fbllj 
of  the  popnlar  belief  of  apparitioni  In 
the  daik ;  ;et  he  eooid  not  ileep  in  a 
room  alone,  nor  go  akne  into  a  room  in 
the  ivk.  Caa  it  be  taid,  that  hie  fear 
did  not  impl7  a  belief  of  danger  ?  Thii 
if  ImpoedUe.  let  hi*  phlloai^hj  con- 
Tinoed  him,  thai  he  waa  in  no  more 
dmger  in  the  daik  when  alone  than  with 
eaDpaaj.  Here  an  imreaaonable  belief, 
whidb  wM  merelj  a  pnjudice  of  the 
Btiner;,  itack  *o  fait  aa  to  gorsm  hta 
eoodoct.  In  c^ipcaition  to  hia  ipecoIatiTe 
brKef  Ma  philoiopberand  a  man  of  eenta. 

"  There  are  few  penone  vlio  can  took 
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Theee  (acta  are  eaaily  eipHcaUe  on 
the  ffippodtion,  that  whenerer  the  ob- 
ject! of  inugiDalicn  engroii  the  alteu- 
tion  whoBy,  (whieh  they  may  do  in 
oppodtton  to  any  ipecalatiTe  opinion 
with  (sapect  to  their  non-eiiatence,) 
they  produce  a  temporary  belief  of  their 
reality.  Indeed,  In  the  laet  paaeage  Dr. 
Reid  eaemi  to  admit  thii  to  be  the  caee ;. 
for  to  iaj  that  a  man  wlio  liae  a  dread 
ofapparitiona,  belierea  himietf  to  be  in 
danger  when  left  alone  in  the  dark,  ii  ti> 
ea7  in  other  wordi,  that  be  beliarea  (far 
the  time)  that  the  otyecti  of  hie  imagi- 
nation are  real. 

'  [It  was  with  aoRte  aitiafiiclion  T  ob- 
eenred,  twenty  yean  after  the  firet  pnli- 
lioation  of  tbit  Tolmoe,  the  toiluviog- 
■entencea  in  one  of  the  nunben  of  an 
excelleBt  literary  Journal,  not  oommonlj 
□rer-partial  to  my  opiniinii.  "  Btrong 
oonception  U,  perhapa,  in  areiy  oaee 
attended  with  a  temporary  belief  of  the 
reality  of  iti  object!.  .  .  .  The  feeling, 
we  behere,  ii  often  Tory  momentary ; 
and  it  ia  this  which  baa  misled  thoee 
who  haTO  doubted  of  ita  existence." — 
See  the  Edikburgh  BevmB  of  Baron 
Orimm's  Litecarr  Correapaodence,  in 
the  ^Climber  fur  Jul>',  IStB.) 
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The  compatibili^  of  aacb  a  Bpecnlstive  didKlief,  aa  I  have 
here  supposed,  of  Uie  existence  of  an  object,  with  a  ocmtnuy 
momeutaiy  belief,  may  perbaps  be  more  readilf  admitted,  if 
tiie  following  experiment  be  conndered  with  attention. 

Suppose  a  lighted  candle  to  be  ao  placed  bdbre  a  concave 
mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  Steae  may  be  seen  between  the 
toirroT  and  the  eye  of  the  observer.  In  this  case^  a  person  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  optics,  or  who  has  seen  the 
experiment  made  before,  has  bo  strong  a  specolatiTe  conriction 
of  the  n0D>exi8teQce  of  the  oliiect  in  that  place  wbeie  he  sees 
its  image,  that  he  would  not  bemtate  to  put  his  finger  to  the 
apparent  flome^  withoat  any  apprehension  of  injury. 

Suppose,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  it  were  possible  for  the 
observer  to  baoish  completely  &om  his  thoughts  all  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  confine  his  attention  iriiidly 
to  his  perception,  would  he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a 
reahty ;  and  would  he  not  expect  the  same  consequences  from 
tonching  it,  as  from  touching  a  real  body  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
matioQ  ?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative^  it 
will  follow,  Ihat  the  effect  of  the  perception,  while  it  engages 
the  attention  completely  to  itself  is  to  produce  bdief ;  and  that 
the  speculative  disbelief  according  to  which  our  conduct  in 
ordinary  cases  is  regulated,  is  the  result  of  a  recollection  of  the 
various  circumstances  with  which  the  ^periment  is  accom- 
panied 

If,  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  now  supposed,  the  appearance 
«xhib)ted  to  us  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  threaten  us  with  any 
immediate  danger,  the  efiect  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  banish 
from  our  thou^^ts  the  circumstances  of  the  experimmt,  and  t(> 
limit  our  attention  solely  to  what  we  perc^ve ;  ftv  bete  the 
belief,  which  is  the  first  ofiect  of  the  perception,  alarms  our 
fears  and  influences  our  ctsiduct  before  refiecti(ui  has  time  to 
operata  In  a  very  ingenious  optical  dec^tioa  which  was 
lately  exhibited  in  this  city,  the  image  of  a  flower  was  pre- 
sented to  the  spectator ;  and  when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of 
it  with  hia  hand,  a  stroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image  of  a 
dagger.    If  a  person  who  has  seen  thia  experiment  is  asked,  in 
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his  coder  momflnis,  vhether  or  not  he  beUevee  the  dagger 
Tvhicfa  be  mw  to  be  real,  he  will  readily  answer  in  the  nega^ 
tive ;  and  yet  the  accurate  statemeDt  of  the  fact  nndoubtedl; 
is,  Uiat  the  flrrt  and  the  propei  effect  of  the  perception  is 
belief;  and  that  the  disbelief  he  feels  is  the  effect  c^  sabBequent 
reflection. 

The  specolatiTe  disbdief  which  we  feel  with  respect  to  the 
illusioiis  of  imaginalioD,  I  conceive  to  be  uuttogons  to  our 
apeculatiTe  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  the  object  exhibited  to 
like  eye  in  tiiis  (^tical  deception ;  as  our  belief  ^t  the  illu- 
Btons  of  imagination  are  real,  while  ^t  iaculty  occnpies  the 
mind  excluavely,  is  analt^oos  to  the  belief  produced  by  the 
xiptieal  deception  while  the  attention  is  limited  to  our  percep- 
tion, and  is  withdrawn  from  the  circumstanceB  in  which  the 
experiment  is  made.^ 

These  obaerratiocs  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a  (nrcnmstance 
with  reelect  to  the  belief  accompanying  perception,  which  it 
appears  to  me  neoeesary  to  state  in  order  to  render  Dr.  Beid's 
doctrine  on  that  mbject  completely  satis&ctoiy.  He  has  shewn 
that  certain  sensalicHiB  are,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  accompanied 
with  an  irresstible  belief  of  the  existence  of  certain  qualitieB  of 
external  objects.  But  this  law  extends  no  &rther  than  to  the 
present  existence  of  the  quality ;  that  is,  to  its  existence  while 
we  fed  the  corresponding  sensation.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that 
we  ascribe  to  the  quality  an  existence  independent  of  our  per- 
ception ?  I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience  alone. 
We  find  that  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  imagination,  diHinias 
-or  recall  the  perception  of  an  external  object.  If  I  0})en  my 
•^es,  I  cannot  prevent  myself  irom  seeing  the  prospect  whicli  is 
befcne  me.  I  learn,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  the  object  of  my 
trasses^  not  only  an  existence  at  the  time  I  perceive  them,  but 
an  independent  and  a  permanent  existence^ 

*  It  Ba7  •ppBV    to    raiia   nadan  that  iitt  reUtioD  betwaen    percaptim 

Talher  triffing  to  add,  and  ;at  tn  otheta  and  imaginstiaD  hm  tb«  moat  diatiutt 

the  remark  inaj  not  ba  nllogethar  irapar-  analnf^  to  that  bstwcm  tba  pareeptkn 

flnaiu,  that  it  is  not  my  iiilnntion  to  in-  i)f  the  olijeet,  and 

«aaata  l.f  ihe  toTegoiag  illuatralioiiE,  optical  imaga. 
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It  ia  a  strong  confirmAlioD  of  thia  doctrine,  that  in  sleep^ 
when  (as  I  shall  endeavour  afterwards  to  shew)  f}ie  influeooe 
of  the  will  ov»  the  bain  of  our  tfaou{;btB  ia  suspended,  and 
when  of  conaeijuence  the  time  of  their  ccHitinaanoe  in  the  mind 
is  not  regulated  by  ua,  we  ascribe  to  the  objects  ol  imaginatifm 
an  independent  and  permanent  existence,  aa  we  do  when  awalffi 
to  the  objects  of  perception.  The  same  thing  hi^pws  in  those 
lands  of  TnnHTw-mi  in  which  a  particular  idea  takes  posseflsicMi  of 
the  attention,  and  occupiea  it  to  the  exdnaion  of  ererTthing 
else.  Indeed  madness  seems  in  many  cases  to  arise  entirely 
fnnn  a  suspenrion  of  the  influence  of  the  will  orer  the  suo- 
ceaaion  of  our  thoughts,  in  conseqaenoe  of  which  the  objects  of 
imagination  appear  to  have  an  exiatenoe  independent  c^  our 
volition,  and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  forgoing  doctrine, 
mistaken  for  realities. 

Numberkas  other  iUustrations  of  the  same  graiersi  &ct  occur 
to  me ;  but  the  following  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  moat  abiking. 
I  mention  it  in  preference  to  the  rest,  as  it  appears  to  me  to 
connect  the  doctrine  in  question  with  some  principles  which  are 
now  nniversally  admitted  among  philosophy 

The  distinction  between  the  original  and  the  acquired  per- 
oepticms  of  ri^t,  is  familiarly  known  to  erray  one  who  has  tiie 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  c^itica.  Tliat  thi» 
sense,  prior  to  experience,  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  extennon 
in  two  dimenaiona  only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  information 
concerning  the  distances  at  which  objects  are  placed  from  tlie 
eye,  are  propositions  which  nobody,  I  presume  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  will  he  disposed  to  controvert.  In  what 
manner  we  are  enabled,  by  a  comparison  between  the  percep- 
tions of  ught  and  those  of  touch,  to  extend  the  province  of  the 
former  sense  to  a  variety  of  qualiti^  originally  perceived  by 
the  latter  sense  only,  optical  writers  have  axphiined  at  great 
length ;  hut  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  particular  details  with  reapect  to  their  reasonings  on 
tiie  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that  according 
to  the  received  doctrine,  the  ori^nal  perceptions  of  sight 
become,  in  consequence  of  experience,  signs  of  the  tangible 
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^nalitMS  of  external  objects,  and  of  the  difltaiicee  at  wliicli  ihsy 
are  {daoed  from  the  organ  ;  and  that  although  the  knowledge 
we  obtain  in  this  manner  of  tbew  qnalitiefl  and  distances  seems, 
fivHn  early  and  constant  habita,  to  be  an  imrtantaneons  percep- 
tion, yiA  in  many  cases  it  implies  an  exercise  of  the  judgment, 
bdog  ftnmded  on  a  comparison  of  a  variety  of  different  cir- 
cDmstauces. 

From  these  principles  it  is  an  obrioos  conseqtieiice,  that  the 
knowledge  we  obtun  by  the  eye  of  tlw  taajpUe  qualities  of 
bodies,  inrolves  tbe  exercise  c£  conception,  according  to  the 
deflnitioQ  of  that  power  which  has  already  been  given.  In 
ordinary  disoourse,  indeed,  we  aacrihe  this  knowledge,  <hi 
acconnt  of  the  instantaneousness  with  which  it  is  obtained,  to 
the  power  of  pOToeptiou ;  bat  if  the  common  doctrine  on  the 
subject  be  just,  it  is  the  result  of  a  complex  operation  of  the 
mind ;  comprehending  first  the  perception  of  those  qualittea 
wbi<^  are  the  pn^ier  and  original  objects  of  sight ;  and 
secondly,  the  conceptioa  of  those  tangible  qnalities  of  which 
the  (viginal  perceptions  of  right  are  foand  irom  experience  to 
be  the  signs.  The  notions,  therefore,  we  form  by  means  of  the 
eye  of  the  tangible  qoalities  of  bodies,  and  of  the  distances  of 
these  objects  from  the  organ,  are  mere  conceptions,  strongly 
and  indeed  indissolubly  associated  by  early  and  constant  habit, 
with  the  original  perceptions  'of  nght 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  prospect,  the 
various  distances  at  which  all  its  different  parts  are  placed  irom 
the  eye,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  whole  scene  before  uk, 
seem  to  be  perceived  as  immediately  and  as  instantaneously  by 
tbe  mind,  as  the  coloured  sur&ce  which  is  painted  on  the 
retina.  The  truth,  however,  onqneetionably  is,  that  this  variety 
of  distance,  and  this  immensity  of  extent,  are  not  objects  of 
sense  but  of  conception,  and  the  notions  we  form  of  them  when 
our  eyes  are  oprai,  differ  fiom  thon  we  should  form  of  them 
with  our  eyes  shut,  only  in  this,  that  tboy  are  kept  steadily  in 
the  view  of  the  mind,  by  being  strongly  associated  with  the 
sensations  of  colour,  and  with  the  original  perceptions  of  sight. 
This  obser\-ation  will  be  tlie  xaon  readily  admitted  if  it  be  con- 
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mdeied,  tliat,  by  a  skilful  imitotioD  of  a  natural  landscape  in  » 
common  ehow-box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to  form  the  eatne 
notions  of  varie^  of  distano^  and  evea  of  immense  extent,  as 
if  the  original  scene  were  presented  to  our  senses ;  and  that, 
^though  in  this  case  we  have  a  specnladve  oonricticm  that  ttie 
sphere  of  our  vision  only  extends  to  a  few  indies,  yet  so  strong 
is  the  association  between  the  original  peroeptionB  of  sight,  and 
the  conceptions  which  they  habitually  produce,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  by  any  effort  of  our  will  to  prevent  these  con- 
ceptions from  taking  [Jao& 

From  these  observations  it  appears,  that  when  the  concei>- 
tions  of  the  mind  axe  rendered  steady  and  permanent,  by  being 
strongly  associated  with  any  seutdble  impreasioii,  they  command 
our  belief  no  less  than  our  actual  perceptions ;  and,  therefore,  if 
it  were  poflcdble  for  us  with  our  eyes  shut,  to  keep  up  for  n 
length  of  time  the  omception  of  any  sensible  otiject,  we  should, 
as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  beUeve  tiiat  the  ohQect  van 
present  to  our  senses. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  these  i«' 
marks,  that  although  in  tiie  dark  the  illusions  of  imaginatim 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  realities,  than  when 
their  momentary  ^ects  on  the  belief  are  continually  checked 
and  corrected  by  the  objects  which  the  light  of  day  presents  to 
our  perceptions ;  yet,  even  total  darkness  is  not  so  alanning  to 
a  person  impressed  witii  the  vulgar  stories  of  apparitions,  as  a 
funt  and  doubtful  twilight,  which  affords  to  the  coDceptionn  an 
opportunity  of  fixing  and  prolon^g  their  existence,  by  attnch- 
ing  themselves  to  something  which  is  obscurely  exhibited  to 
the  eye.  In  like  manner,  when  we  look  through  a  fog,  we  are 
frequentiy  apt  to  mistake  a  crow  for  a  man,  and  the  conception 
we  have,  upon  such  an  occasion,  of  the  human  figure,  is  much, 
more  distinct  and  much  more  steady  than  it  would  be  posBilile 
for  us  to  form  if  we  had  no  sensible  object  before  u^  inaomuclt 
that  when,  on  a  more  attentive  observation,  the  crow  shrinks 
to  its  own  dimensions,  we  find  it  impoedble  l^  any  effort  to 
conjure  up  the  phantom  whidi  a  moment  before  we  seemed  to 
perceive. 
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If  these  obserrations  are  admitted,  the  effect))  which  exhi- 
bitions of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  the  mind,  vill  appear 
less  wonderful  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.  During  the 
representation  of  a  tragedy,  I  acknowledge  that  we  have  a 
general  conviction  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction ;  but  I  believe  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  sometimes 
produced  l^  the  distresses  of  the  st^,  take  their  rise  in  most 
cases  from  a  momentary  belief  that  the  distresses  arc  real  I 
say  in  most  cas^  because  I  acknowledge  that  independently  of 
any  such  belief,'  there  is  something  contagious  in  a  foithfitl 
expresdon  of  any  of  the  passions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, somewhat  analc^oos  to  the  dread  we  feel  when  we  look 
down  from  the  battlement  of  a  tower.>    In  both  cases,  we  have 


*  With  respect  to  tbe  dread  whicli  we 
bel  in  looldog  down  from  the  battle- 
ment of  a  tower,  it  is  anriona  to  ramark 
the  efiecte  of  habit  in  gndnotly  dealnij- 
ing  it.  Tba  manner  in  wbich  habit 
operate!  in  thii  can,  aeems  to  be  'bj 
ffiTing  iu  a  ccmnund  OTe: 
KD  ■«  to  enable  ua  to  withdraw  o 
lentinn  from  the  precipice  before  ni, 
and  direct  it  to  anj  other  otject  at 
pleaaara.  It  ia  thus  that  the  mason 
end  the  sailor  not  onl;  can  take  pre- 
cantione  for  their  own  tafet;,  hot  re- 
main complelelj  masters  of  tbenselTes 
in  sitnations  where  other  men,  engrossed 
•ritli  their  imaginar?  danger,  vronld 
•ipoTienoe  a  total  anspennan  of  their 
fiuniltiea.  Any  atnmi;  pasaion  which 
occupiee  the  mind  prodncea,  lor  the 
womflnt,  the  eame  efieot  with  haUt.  A 
person  tUarmed  with  the  apprebeneioa 
of  Are,  has  been  known  to  escape  ftom 
the  bip  of  a  honae  b;  a  path,  which,  at 
uother  tine,  he  wonld  haTe  oonridered 
at  impracticable ;  and  acMien  hi  mount- 
ing a  breach,  are  laid  to  haTs  sometimes 
found  their  wa}'  to  the  etiemj,  by  a 
loute  which  appeared  inacL-eKeililv  after 
their  Tiuhmt  paeaions  had  aabaded. 


[From  the  principles  which  I  have 
endes'roQred  to  eatabli^  in  this  chapter, 
maj  }»  deriTed  a  simple,  and  I  think  a 
aatitfiKtot}'  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  superstition,  considered  in  eon- 
tradiatitictioD  to  genuine  religion,  oper- 
ate* on  the  mind.  The  gloomj  phan- 
tonis  which  she  presenia  to  her  Tictiois 
in  their  early  In&ncy,  and  which  con- 
aiat  chiefly  of  images  or  representationt 
of  spectres  and  demons,  and  of  innsiUe 
acanes  of  horror,  produce  their  effect 
not  thnmgh  the  medinm  of  reasoning 
and  Jodgment,  btit  of  the  powers  of 
conception  and  imagination.  No  argu- 
ment Is  alleged  to  prove  their  ciiateDce, 
hnt  atrong  and  lively  nottona  of  them 
are  ooDTeyed,  and,  in  proportion  as  thit 
is  done,  the  belief  of  them  becomes 
■teady  and  habitual.  It  is  even  snffl- 
dent  in  many  CMee  to  reaiat  all  the 
fbroe  of  argument  to  the  contrary,  or, 
if  it  yields  to  it  daring  the  buitle  of 
bonnass  and  the  light  of  day,  Its  inflii- 
enoe  rstDms  tn  the  hours  of  solittide 
and  darkneai.  When  the  mind,  too,  ia 
waakeind  by  disease,  or  the  inSrmitieB 
of  age,  and  when  the  attention  craKa 
to  be  occupied  with  external  olgecta, 
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a  geoeral  coDvictioD  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feeliDgs  we 
esperience,  but  the  momentary  influencei  of  imagination  are 
80  powerfo]  as  to  produce  these  feelings  before  reflectioQ  has 
time  to  oome  to  our  relief. 


tho  thoog^ti  HB  ^it  to  m«rt  lo  tlidr 
firat  channel,  lai  to  dvall  on  lbs  cod 
captiani  to  wbich  tbay  wen  ■ 
in  tba  nareeij.  "Lrt  cnilom,"  tajl 
Locke,  "from  tba  rtrj  childhoad,  luTe 
joined  fignra  ud  ih^  to  the  idea  of 
God,  and  lAmt  aUnniitin  will  that 
mind  be  litUe  lo  tMat  Dtitj  P  (Vol. 
li.  p.  lU.)~lSuag,  BoiA  !L  clu  xudiL 
■wet.  IT.]  A  penoD  of  a  livelj  but 
wtmewlut  gloomj  Imaginttioii  once  ac- 
knowledged to  me,  that  be  could  tnce 
&iime  (^  hii  (Ojientilioni  imprKiiDnt 
with  mpeet  to  tba  Deitj,  to  the  atern 
nKpect  of  a  Judge  whom  he  had  aaan, 
whan  a  echool'baf ,  pronounce  aentence 
iiF  death  upon  a  criminal.  Hence  it 
would  ^ipear  that  he  who  Km  tho  power 


of  ao  infant  mind,  ia,  in  a  great  mea- 
■ure,  the  arbiter  of  ita  future  happineia 
nr  miaeiy.  lij  gua.din£  againit  the 
apectree  coqjnrad  up  h;  aopentitiana 
wenkoeaa,  Mid  pi«aentiog  to  it  oelj 
imagea  of  what  ia  good,  lofely,  and 
happj,  he  tnay  Monro  throng  life  a 
peipctual  mnihine  to  the  aoul,  and  maf 
perhape  make  fome  proviaion  againat 
the  ph^aical  enla  to  wMcb  bnmanitf  ii 
eipoaed.  Eren  In  thoaa  awful  diaeaaea 
which  diaturb  the  eierciae  oF  reaaon,  1 
am  apt  to  think  that  tha  oomplexian  of 
nuu&uai,  in  piunt  of  gaietj  or  of  de- 
npondencj,  dependa  much  on  the  nature 
uf  onr  flrat  conoeptiona;  and  it  wonld 
aural;  b«  no  inconaiderable  addition  lo 
the  comfort  of  any  intUvidual  to  know, 
that  acme  proviaion  had  bem  made  bj 
the  tender  care  of  bia  fint  inatnicton, 
to  ligbten  the  preaaara  of  tbii  greateot 
of  all  cnrtUI;  udoDiiliea,  if  it  ever  ahonld 


be  bia  lot  to  hew  it.  In  truth,  tba  onlf 
eflBctool  antidote  againat  anperalilioua 
inapire  tlie  mind  with 
JQit  and  eleraled  notiona  of  ibe  admin- 
ittration  of  tlie  nniTerae;  for,  we  nuj' 
raat  oaaored,  that  religioo,  in  oaa  fctm 
'.r  MnotbeT,  i*  the  natural  and  apontan- 
eooa  gtowth  (^  maa'a  intellectual  and 
mora)  oonatitutkin ;  and  tba  only  qnea- 
tlon  in  the  caae  of  indiTidnala  ia,  wbather, 
under  the  r^nlation  of  an  enKghtenod 
underatandiBg,  it  U  to  prove  the  beat 
■ulaoa  <it  life  and  Ibe  aurest  aupport  uf 
victtw ;  OT  to  be  oonvertad  hj  the  inSn- 


gfaiticD,  into  a  acurce  of  imbedli^, 
JDConaiatencj,  and  suffering? 

"  How  h^^,"  aiy*  Dr.  B«Id,  "  ia 
that  mind,  in  vhiob  tha  belief  a«d  re- 
verence of  a  perfect  all-goveming  mind 
coata  out  all  fear,  but  the  fear  of  autlD); 
wrong.  In  which  aereni^  and  cbeei^ 
fuinraa,  innocence,  humanitj,  aad  can- 
dour, guard  the  imagination  againat  ibe 
entrance  of  every  unhalloved  intruder, 
and  invite  more  amiable  and  wortliier 
gneota  to  dwell  I 

"  There  ohall  the  muaea,  the  graoea, 
and  the  vittuea,  fix  their  abode,  fiir 
everything  that  ia  great  and  worthy  in 
human  conduct  miitA  have  been  con- 
ceived in  tbe  imagination  before  it  was 
bronght  into  act.  And  many  great  and 
good  deaigna  bare  been  formed  then, 
which,  for  want  of  power  and  oppor- 
tunity, hava  proved  abortive. 

"  Tbe  man  wboae  ima^nalion  u  oeon. 
pied  by  theee  goetta  muat  be  wiar,  ho 
moat  be  good,  and  be  tuuat  be  happy." 
—Euay  m  tke  ItUeOtaual  I\)Wrt  tf 
Moil,  p.  430,  4to  ediL] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  AB8TBA0TI0N. 


SECT.  J. — QElfERAL  UB8EBVAT10N8  ON  THIS  FACULTT  OF 
THZ  HDtD. 

The  origin  of  appellatiTeB,  or,  in  other  words,  the  origin  of 
those  olasBw  <^  objects  which,  io  the  schools,  are  called  genera 
and  xpeoieg,  has  been  considered  by  some  philosophers  as  one 
<^  the  most  difficult  problems  in  metaphysica.  The  account, 
oS  it  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  Languages,  appean  to  me  to  be  equally  simple  and 
satis&ctoTy. 

"  The  asrigDation,"  says  he,  "i^  particular  nuues,  to  denote 
particular  objects, — ^that  is,  the  institution  of  nouns  substantive, 
would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps^  towards  the  formation 
of  Language.  The  particular  cave,  whose  covering  sheltered 
the  savage  from  the  weather ;  the  particular  tree,  whose  fruit 
relieved  his  hunger ;  the  particular  fountain,  whose  water  al- 
layed bis  thirst,  would  first  be  denominated  by  the  words,  Cave, 
Tree,  Fountain;  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  he  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them.  After- 
wards, when  die  more  enlarged  experience  of  this  savage  had 
led  him  to  observe,  and  his  necessary  occasions  obliged  him  to 
make  mention  o^  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  foun- 
tains, he  would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects 
the  same  name  by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  express 
the  similar  object  he  was  first  acquainted  with.  And  thus, 
those  words,  which  were  orijpnally  the  proper  names  of  iudi- 
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viduols,  would  each  of  them  inBensibly  become  the  oommon 
name  (rfa  multitude.''* 

"  It  is  this  applicatioD,"  he  cimtinuefl,  "  of  the  name  of  aa 
iDdividual  to  a  great  number  of  objects,  whoee  resemblaoce 
naturallj  recalls  the  idea  of  that  iodiTidual,  and  of  the  name 
which  racpreEses  it,  that  seems  ori^nally  to  have  given  occasion 
to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and  assortments,  which,  in 
the  schools,  are  called  genera  and  epeoiea ;  uid  of  which  the 
ingenious  and  eloquent  Boussean  finds  himself  so  much  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  apeciea,  is 
merely  a  number  of  olgectB,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
semblance to  one  another,  and,  on  that  account^  denominated 
by  a  single  appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to  express  any 
one  of  them."' 

This  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  forming 
classifications  of  external  objects,  receivee  some  illustration 
from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  account  o£  a 
small  island  called  Wateeoo,  which  he  visited  in  saiUng  from 
Kew  Zealand  to  the  Friendly  Islands.  "The  inhabitants,' 
says  be,  "  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horses,  uor 
did  they  fonu  the  least  conception  of  their  nature.  But  the 
she^  and  goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their  ideas :  for 
they  gave  as  to  nnderstand  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds. 
It  will  appear,"  he  adds,  "ratlier  incredible,  that  hninaa 
ignorance  could  ever  make  so  strange  a  mistake,  there  not 
being  the  most  distant  similitude  between  a  sheep  or  goat^  and 
any  winged  animal  But  these  people  seemed  to  know  nothing 
cX  the  existence  of  any  other  land  animals,  besides  h<^  d<^, 
uid  birds.    Our  sheep  and  goats,  thc^  could  see,  were  verj' 

'  The  mue  ■coount  i^  Out  progrm  not  ^Arbre  donnC  d'abimi  I  tm  in- 

of  Um  mind  in  the  GmiMlkii  of  gmttra,  diridn,  qoi  dniant  poor  Id  nn  DQm 

u  giTon  bj  tb«  Abbi  de  CoDdiDu.  da  clane  on  do  gnira,  ana  idto  «b- 

"  Un  en&Dt  appelle  dn  nom  itArbre  ttnlta  qoi  comprend  tont  lei  arbm  cd 

k  prRDier  arbre  qne    nooi  hd  moa-  gtntnl." 
tiDH.    Va  Mooad  mibn  qn'il  vmt  en- 

•olte  hd  n]wlla  k  mBaa  Ufa;  0  hd  *  DiwerCiXwH  on  tit  Origin  of  La»- 

donna  la  oiiiDa  nam ;  da  mtee  1  on  fffogei,  amiiXBd  to  Ur.  Smith'*  Tktaiy 

toritifane,  I  on  qn«triiDie,  et  Tdli  le  tf  Moral  Satiimenli. 
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difEerent  creatures  from  the  two  first,  and,  therefore,  they  in- 


a  which  they 
I  would 
fstake  of  these 


ferred  that  they  must  belong  to  the  latter  cla«8,  i 
knew  that  there  is  a  conBiderable  rariety  of  speciei 
ttdd  to  Cook's  yery  judicious  lemaH^s,  that  the  misl 
islanders  probably  did  Qot  arise  from  their  considering  a  sheep 
or  a  goat  as  bearing  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  a  bird, 
than  to  the  two  classes  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were 
acquainted ;  but  to  the  want  of  a  generic  word,  such  as  quad- 
ruped, comprehending  these  two  species,  which  men  in  their 
dtuatioD  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a  peison  who  had 
only  seen  one  individual  of  each  species,  would  think  of  an 
appellative  to  express  both,  instead  of  applying  a  proper  name 
to  each.  In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears 
that  they  had  a  generic  name  comprehending  all  of  them,  to 
which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer  any  new  animal 
they  met  with.^ 

The  classification  of  different  objects  supposes  a  power  of 
attending  to  some  of  their  qualities  or  attributes,  without 
attending  to  the  rest;  for  no  two  objects  are  to  be  found 
witbont  some  specific  difference ;  and  no  assortment  or  arrange- 
ment can  be  formed  among  tbit^  not  perfectly  alike,  but  by 
losing  si^t  of  their  i^tinguiahing  peculiarities,  and  limiting 
tbe  attention  to  those  attributes  which  belong  to  them  in 
common.  Indeed,  withoat  this  power  of  attending  separately 
to  things  which  our  seuses  present  to  us  in  a  state  of  union,  we 
never  could  hare  had  any  idea  of  mtmber;  for,  before  we  can 
consider  different  objects  as  fonning  a  multitude,  it  is  necessary 

'  [Hm  kothor  of  in  utiota  in  the  11m  wcnracj  of  Cook's  itatrannt, 

Qwirbrlp  BmifB,  (Jniy  ISlS,)  ipeak-  qnotod  in  the  text,  ii  disputed  bj  the 

big  of  the  inlenriew  between  the  Gng-  learned  Hr.  Lnmiadan  of  Cilculta  in 

Ksbinlubituileaf  Pltc*iiii'slil«iid,«iid  liii  Ftrnaa  Gnunnuur;    bu^  indepan- 

die  craw  of  the  "  Briton,''  eoanisnifed  dectij  of  ths  stroog  conSimation  which 

bj  Sir  Tbonue  Stdncs,  bu  &Toai*d  us  it  reoeiTes  tarn  tbe  uelogoiu  £u>t  men- 

with  the  fbliowiDg  carioDa  infimoetioo  tioned  bj  the  nnswer,   ■  laij  little 

with  raepect  to  the  fbiiDer . —  coniidentiMi  du;  latiify  ne  that  it  is 

"  Tbej  eipraMBJ  great  snrprite  on  predeelj  agreeabla  to  wbat  we  (boDld 

eernog  a  cow  od   board  the   '  Mtoo,'  baTo  expected  a  priori,  in  locb  cir- 

Hkd  were  in  doubt  whether  abe  was  a  onnutances  as  bis  iiianden  were  placed 

great  goat,  or  ■  homed  sow."  b.] 

TUL.  IL  L 
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that  we  should  be  Me  to  applj  to  all  of  ihaa  one  oommoa 
name ;  or,  in  other  wends,  tltat  we  slunild  redace  them  all  to 
the  fume  genuii.  Tte  Tarioos  objectH,  for  example,  animate 
and  insmmale,  which  are,  at  this  moment  before  tne,  I  may 
class  and  nmnber  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  aocordiag  to 
the  view  of  them  that  I  ohooee  to  tal^  I  may  reckon  BU«;e»- 
Hvely  the  nnmber  of  sheep,  <^  cows,  of  hcvses,  of  dms,  of  oaks, 
of  beeches ;  or  I  may  first  reckon  the  number  of  animals,  and 
then  the  number  of  trees ;  or  I  may  at  CHioe  redcon  the  number 
of  all  the  organized  substances  which  my  senses  present  to  me. 
But  wbaterer  be  ihe  priociple  on  which  my  classificatJOQ  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  evident  that  the  objects,  numbered  together,  must 
be  considered  in  those  respects  only  in  which  they  agree  with 
each  other ;  and  thf^  if  I  had  no  power  of  s^taratisg  the 
combinations  of  sense,  I  never  conld  have  concdved  them  as 
forming  a  plurality. 

This  power  <rf'  considering  certain  qualities  or  atliibutee  of 
an  object  apart  from  the  rest ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose  to 
define  it,  the  power  which  the  understanding  has,  of  Beparating 
tiie  combinations  which  are  presented  to  it,  is  distinguished  by 
logicians  l:^  the  name  of  abeiraetum.  It  has  been  supposed, 
by  some  philosophers,  (with  what  probability  I  shall  not  now 
inquire,)  to  foim  the  characteristical  attribute  of  a  rational 
nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  faculties, 
and  very  intimately  connected  with  the  exercise  of  our  reason- 
ing powers,  is  beyond  dispute.  And,  I  flatter  myself,  it  mil 
appear  from  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  the  pn^er 
management  of  it  conduces  to  the  success  of  our  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  of  our  g^eral  conduct  in  lifa 

The  subserviency  of  Abstraction  to  the  power  of  Beasoning, 
and  also  its  subserviency  to  the  ezertioos  of  a  Poetical  or 
Creative  Imagination,  shall  be  afterwards  fhlly  illustrated.  At 
present,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  as 
Abstraction  is  the  groundwork  of  clasdfication,  without  this 
faculty  of  the  mind  we  should  hare  been  perfectly  inct^ble  of 
general  speculation,  and  all  oar  knowledge  must  necessarily 
have  been  Umited  to  individuals ;  and  that  some  of  the  most 
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ueeftil  branctiee  of  scieaoe,  particolarly  the  different  braochet 
of  mathematics,  in  wfaicfa  1h6  very  subjects  of  our  reasoning  are 
alwtraetioiiB  of  the  understimding,  coald  nerer  have  poseiUy 
had  an  exietence.  With  respect  to  the  subserrieiv^  of  this 
faculty  to  poetical  imagioatioti,  it  is  no  less  obrioue  that,  as 
the  poet  is  supplied  with  all  his  materials  by  experience  and 
AS  his  province  is  limited  to  combine  and  modify  things  which 
tealfy  exist,  ao  aa  to  produce  new  wholes  of  his  own ;  so  ereiy 
«xertion  which  he  thus  makes  of  his  powers,  presupposes  the 
«xercise  of  abstraction  in  decomposing  and  separating  actual 
combinations.  And  it  was  on  this  account  that,  in  the  chapter 
on  Conception,  I  was  led  to  make  a  distinction  between  that 
facnlty,  which  is  evidently  simple  and  uncompounded,  and  the 
power  of  Imagination,  which  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
employ  the  word  in  these  inquiries)  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  TariouB  other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  these  remarks,  in  order  to  point  out  a 
difference  between  the  abatradions  which  are  subservient  to 
reasoning,  and  those  which  are  subservient  to  imagination. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  distinction  which  has  not 
been  sufBcientiy  attended  to  by  some  writen  <^  emineQCe.  In 
«very  instance  in  which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming 
new  wholes,  by  decompounding  and  comHning  the  perceptions  ' 
of  sense,  it  is  evidently  necessaiy  that  the  poet  or  the  painter 
should  be  able  to  state  to  himself  the  circumstances  abstracted, 
as  separate  <^ectB  of  conception.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
requisite  in  every  case  in  which  abslsaction  is  sabservient  to 
the  power  of  reasoning ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  we  can 
reason  concerning  one  quality  or  property  of  an  object  ab- 
stracted from  the  rest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  conceive  it  separately,  ^us,  I  can  reason  con- 
cerning extension  and  figure,  without  any  reference  to  colour, 
although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a  person  possessed  of  nght  can 
make  extension  and  figure  stead;  objects  of  conception,  with- 
out connecting  with  them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this 
always  owing  (as  it  is  in  the  instence  now  mentioned)  merely 
to  the  association  of  ideas,  for  there  are  caee^  in  which  we  can 
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reason  coacerning  thinge  eeparately,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  suppose  any  being  so  constituted  as  to  couceive  apart. 
Thua  we  can  reason  couceming  length,  abstracted  from  any 
other  dimension ;  although,  surely,  no  understanding  can  make 
length,  witiiDUt  breadth,  an  object  of  conception.  And,  by  the 
way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  an  error,  which  matlie- 
matical  teachers  are  apt  to  commit,  in  explaining  the  6^■»t 
principles  of  geometry.  By  dwelling  long  on  Kuclid's  first 
definitions,  they  lead  the  student  to  suppose  that  they  relate 
to  notions  which  are  extremely  mysterious,  and  to  strain  his 
powers  in  frnitlese  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot  possibly 
be  made  an  object  of  conception.  If  these  definitions  were 
omitted,  or  very  slightly  touched  upon,  and  the  attention  at 
once  directed  to  geometrical  reasonings,  the  student  would  im- 
mediately perceive,  that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are 
really  extended  in  two  dimensions,  yet  that  the  demonstrations 
relate  only  to  one  of  them  ;  and  that  the  human  miderstandiug 
has  the  faculty  of  reasoning  concerning  things  separately,  which 
are  always  presented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception 
and  conception,  in  a  state  of  onion.  Such  abstractions,  ia 
truth,  are  familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  mankind,  and  it  is 
in  thb  very  way  that  they  are  insensibly  formed.  When  a 
tradesman  speaks  of  the  length  of  a  room,  in  contradistinction 
to  its  breadth,  or  when  he  speaks  of  the  instance  between  any 
two  objects,  he  forms  exactiy  the  same  abstraction,  which  is 
ref^red  to  by  Euclid  in  his  second  definition,  and  which  most 
of  his  commentators  have  thought  it  neceeaaiy  to  illostrate  by 
prolix  metaphysical  disquisitionB. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that  notwithstanding  its 
essential  subserviency  to  every  act  of  classification,  yet  it  might 
have  been  exercised,  although  we  had  only  been  acquainted 
with  one  individual  object.  Although,  for  example,  we  had 
never  seen  but  one  rose,  we  might  still  have  been  able  to  attend 
to  ite  colour,  without  thinking  of  its  other  properties.  This 
has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose,  that  another  faculty  be- 
tddefi  abstraction,  to  which  thc^  have  given  the  name  of  gene* 
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ralizatioD,  is  necessary  to  account  for  tbe  formation  of  genera 
and  species ;  and  they  have  endearoured  to  show,  that  although 
generdizatjon  without  abstraction  is  imposable,  yet  that  we 
might  have  been  bo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  abstract,  without 
being  capable  of  generalizing.  The  gronnds  of  this  opinion,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purposes 
which  I  have  at  present  in  view.^ 

8KCT.  n. — OP  THE  OBJKJTS  OF  OUB  THOUGHTS  WHBN  WK 
EUFLOT  QBNSBAL  TEBHB. 

From  the  account  which  was  given  in  a  former  chapter,  of 
the  common  theories  of  perception,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
prevuling  opinion  among  ptiiloBopherB,  that  the  qualities  of 
external  objects  are  perceived  by  means  of  images  or  species 
transmitted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  sense ;  an  opinion  of 
which  I  already  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  from  certfun 
natural  prejudices  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.  The  same  tr^  of  thinking  has  led  them  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  case  of  all  our  other  intellectual  operatiom,  there 
«sist  in  the  mind  certun  ideas  distinct  from  the  mind  itself 
aud  that  these  ideas  are  the  objects  about  which  our  thoughts 
aire  employed.  When  I  recollect,  for  example,  the  appearance 
of  an  absent  friend,  it  is  supposed  that  the  immediate  object  of 
my  thoughts  is  an  idea  of  my  friend,  which  I  at  first  received 
by  my  senses,  and  wUch  I  have  been  enabled  to  ret^  in  the 

'  [Thewordi  Abttracticn  ud  Gene-  belonging  toaTMrHt^ofindiridiuli,  we 

nJiialion  >m  comnonly,  but  impn^Ktrly  eta  coDiider  it  withast  reference  to  any 

Tued  M  ajnoByiiiou ;  and  the  eame  in>  of  them,  and  tliiu  fbnn  the  notion  of 

accnrsc;  it   freqnentlj  committed   in  redneu  or  whitenesi  in  ^nenl,  vhicfa 

■peaking  oTabstnct  or  general  Ideai,u  may  be  caOed  >  gtneral  abilrael  idea. 

if  tlie  two  expreuioni  wen  conTertible.  Tbe  wotdi  ahttratt  and  gtaerat,  then- 

A  penwo  who  had  nerer  aeen  but  one  fore,  when  applied  lo  ideaa,  are  aa  com- 

roee,   (it  haa  been  alraadj  remarked,)  pletely  diitinot  from  each  other  at  anj 

might  yet  have  been  aUe  to  coniideT  ita  two  wordi  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  language, 
colnw  apart  from  ita  other  qm^tiee ;  It  ia  indeed  true,  that  the  tbrmation 

and,   therefore,   (to  eipreaa  mjaelf  in  of  eTery  general  notion  prerappoeea  ab- 

conloTmity  to  common  langnage,]  there  atraction  ;  but  it  ii  anrel;  improper,  on 

mnj  be  inch  a  thing  a«  an  idea  which  this  Koonnt,  to  oall  a  general  term  an 

ia    at   once    ahatract    and    particiilar.  abatract  tenn,  or  a  general  idea  an  ah- 

After  haring  percei*e-J  thia  qnali^aa  atractidea.] 
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miac!  by  the  iacalty  of  memoiy.  When  I  form  to  myself  any 
imaginary  combination  by  an  eBcrt  of  poetical  invention,  it  is 
Bnpposed,  in  like  mamier,  tint  the  parts  whicb  I  combine, 
existed  i»«vioaBly  in  ihe  mind,  and  fnmitih  the  materials  oa 
whioh  it  is  the  province  of  imaginatiim  to  operate.  It  ia  to  Dr. 
Beid  we  owe  the  important  remark,  that  all  these  notaooa  are 
wholly  hypothetical ;  that  it  is  in^xMsible  to  produce  a  shadow 
of  evidence  in  support  of  diem ;  and  that,  even  although  we 
were  to  admit  their  truth,  they  woold  not  render  the  pheno- 
mena in  qneBtion  more  intelligible.  According  to  his  princi- 
ples, therefore,  we  have  no  ground  for  suppomng,  that  in  aoy 
one  operation  of  tlie  mind,  there  e^dsts  in  it  an  object  distinct 
from  the  mind  itaelf ;  and  all  the  common  expressions  which 
involve  such  a  suppomtion,  are  to  be  conudered  as  unmeaning 
circumlocutions,  which  serve  only  to  disguise  £rom  us  the  rnJ 
history  of  the  intellectual  phenomena.^ 


*  In  order  to  prsvent  miuppnhan- 
tlotii  of  Dr.  KeM*!  meuing,  in  hia  r«s- 
•ooiogi  agaiiict  tlu  ideal  tbwn?,  it  may 
be  neoewuy  to  axptain,  ■  littls  iiioi« 
tnWf  th«n  I  h^TO  done  hi  the  teit,  in 
what  eetiM  be  calli  in  qneition  the  ei- 
iMtaaat  atidtat;  far  the  nuutlog  which 
thie  wotd  i«  empbjad  to  coDre;  In  po- 
pular iStcoorae,  £ffen  widelj  from  that 
■Kbich  it  annexed  to  it  fa j  the  pbitoao- 
phen  whoae  i^nion  be  controTerti. 
Thu  explanation  I  ihall  gif  e  in  hit  own 

"  In  popnlar  kngoage,  idea  e^niSea 
the  eaine  thing  aa  cooceplJon,  appre- 
henaion,  notioii.  To  have  an  Uw  of 
anything  ia  to  cooceife  iL  To  have  a 
4iatinct  Idea,  it  to  CMoein  ft  diatinctly. 
To  h«*e  no  Idea  of  it,  ia  not  to  conceiTe 
it  at  all  .  .  ,  When  the  woM  idea  ia 
taicen  in  thia  popular  aenae,  no  man 
can    poarikdj    «Ionbt  whether    he   baa 

"  Aoooiding  to  the  philoaophical 
meaDiag  of  tfae  word  idta,  it  doea  not 
aiKniff  that  not  of  the  mind  whiuh  wn 
•>U  tbuughl,  or  oonceptinn,  but  Kime 


elr^afthonght.  .  .  .  Of  tbete  otgects 
•f  tbongbt  called  ideaa,  SflnMt  arct* 
of  philoBophara  have  ginm  tbt;  di&rent 
accMinta."— [J&Mi^  on  the  latdkehua 
Amera,  pp.  S2,  iS.—  Wbrl»,  pp.  33*. 
386.] 

"  Some  han  held  th«m  to  be  aelf- 
exiateot;  othera  to  be  in  the  diTiiie 
aiul;  othen  In  oar  own  mindi;  and 
otbem  ia  Aa  btmin,  or  aenaoriuni." — 
Ibid.  p.  2IS.— [  Wdrla,  p.  S05.} 

"  Tbe  Peripatetick  ajatem  of  apecifs 
and  phantaama,  aa  well  m  tbe  Hatonick 
ajatem  of  idea*,  ia  groundod  upon  this 
principle,  that  in  vnrj  kind  of  thought 
there  noit  be  same  olgect  that  really 
exiata ;  in  erely  opaiatii»  of  the  mind, 
BOmatbinK  to  wM-knpon.  Whether  thia 
inuoediate  otijeot  be  called  an  idea  witli 
Plato,  or  a  phantaam  or  apedea  with 
JuMoOa;  whether  it  b*  atemal  and 
uncreated,  or  prodoced  by  the  iupre*. 
Bona  of  exlemal  elyecta,  ia  of  no  comb. 
qnence  in  tbe  prcaent  argument." — 
— lUd.  p.  368— [  WorLt,  p.  3T2.] 

"  So  much  ia  tbig  opinion  liieJ  ia 
the  mind*  of  philoaopbcto,  that  1  doubt 
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"  We  SFB  at  a  lofis  to  know,"  saja  this  excelleot  philoeopher, 
"  Iktw  ve  perceive  ^staut  objects ;  how  ire  remember  tbiDgti 
past ;  how  we  imagine  things  that  hove  no  existeoce.  Ideas 
in  the  mind  aeem  io  account  for  all  these  opnationa ;  they  are 
all  by  the  means  of  ideaa  rodnoed  to  one  operation  ;  to  a  kind 
of  feeling  or  immediate  perception  of  thinga  present  and  in 
ctxitact  with  the  percipient ;  and  fediog  is  an  operation  bo 
ftnriliar,  t^t  we  think  it  needs  do  ez|danatioD,  but  may  serve 
to  exi^un  other  opeiationfi.' 

**  But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as  difficult  to 
be  com[«ehended  as  the  things  iriiich  we  pretend  to  explain  by 
it.  Two  things  may  be  in  contact  without  any  feelii^  or  per- 
ception ;  there  must  dierefore  be  in  the  pmnfnent  a  power  to 
&el  or  to  peroeiva  How  this  power  is  produced,  and  how 
it  apa&tes,  is  cpite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.    Ab 

not  bnt  !t  win  ■t>p«w  to  QMet,  ■  jmj  pncition  a 

■tmuge  paTk^i,  or  nthsr  it  sontncEit-  loving  pan 

tion,   that  man  sboald  think  withont  Trvtht. 

idaM.    But  thi«  appsannce  of  contra.  "If*«  eooffna  onraelTea  towbat  ia 

(Kotioa  ariie*  &cm  Cho  afflbisdty  of  the  btnlBgibla  ia  aw  obatrmtiaaa  on  Idear, 

wordidM.  ITtkoIdaaotadiiDgnieBiii  wa  will  lay,  thej  ara  nothiiiK  bat  mai« 

only  tbo  tboogbt  of  i^  which  ii  the  moat  modiflcaiiDni  of  the  mind  aa  a  thinking' 

MmnMi  MUM  III  I  m  of  the  woid,  to  think  being.    Thej  »rt  called  idta*  with  ro- 

«itboiitideaa,i(  to  think  withont  thonght,  gaid  to  tba  olgact  npreaentad  ;   and 

which  ia  nndonbtadtj  a  contndictdoik  ptrtxption*  with  mgaid  to  the  facnllj 

Bat  an  idea,  according  to  the  dc&iiljon  rapmenting.    It  ia  manifeet  diat  oar 

ginD  of  itb7philoMpban,iB  nottbongbt,  ideaa,  ooniidored  in  thia  eenae,  are  not 

bnt  an  otitect  of  thought,  which  really  mors   diatmguiilMd    from  our    ander- 

•xiata,  and  ia  paroaind,"  &a, — Ihid.  p.  atandiag,  Ihiu  tnatiafi  ia  (ron  *  boilj' 

SW.— [ITorb,  p.  3T8.J  morad."— F.  Sll,  Eng.  Traoa. 

I  bsTB  onl  J  to  add,  that  when,  in  tbia  Fma  the  word  repntentatiait,  how- 
work,  I  make  naa  of  the  ward  idea  in  anr,  enplojed  bj  BuBer  ia  the  alioTe 
•latiag  laj  own  opinion*,  I  emplo;  it  paaaage,  it  wonld  miear  that  evsn  i« 
tuuibrmljin  the  popHliir  MMe,  and  not  conceiTad  the  idea  or  notion  of  the  mind 
hi  tb«  phikisopbical  aenaa,  aa  now  ex-  tu  bear  a  reaambUnce  to  the  oitenial 
plained :  it  woold  be  batter,  perh^a,  to  cstreapanding  object.  It  ia  luit  impro- 
avoid  it  altagelhar ;  bnt  I  barv  (bond  it  bahle  that  hia  imagination  waa  mialad 
fiffionlt  to  do  10,  withont  adopting  ttn-  by  aome  ench  analog;  aa  that  wUeh 
Moal  medea  of eipraaaioa.  Iflattermy-  occnrt«d to  Leibniti,  when  be  callod  tht 
aelf  that  I  haTe  naad  it  with  dna  caution,  mind  a  living  mirror  of  IJka  Muverw.' 

{I  don't  know  of  an;  author  wba,  priar  a  modaof  apeaking  itill  common  among 

tn  Dr.  Beid,  hai  ezpreaaed  himaelf  on  the  Cermiui  netnphjiiciaai  of  tho  pre- 

this  aulgoot  with  ao  nnch  jiutnaaa  and  eant  day.] 
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little,  can  we  know  whether  this  power  must  be  limited  to 
things  present  and  in  omtact  with  w.  Neither  can  any  man 
pretend  to  prove  that  the  Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to  per- 
ceive things  present,  may  not  give  ua  the  power  to  perceive 
things  distant,  to  remember  things  pas^  and  toooooeive  things 
that  never  existed.'^ 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Beid  has  occaa(»i  to  tmoe 
tlie  origin  of  the  pr^ndice  which  has  led  philost^hers  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  all  the  operations  of  the  understanding  there  most 
be  an  object  of  thoogbt,  which  really  exists  while  we  think  of 
it.  Hie  renuu-ks  on  this  Bubject,  which  are  highly  ingenious 
and  satis&ctory,  are  contained  in  his  account  of*  tiie  different 
tiieories  concerning  conception.* 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphysical  systems  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  (probably  from  the  aaalogy  of  oar  external  peroep- 
tioas,)  that  every  exertion  of  thought  implies  the  ffldstence  of 
an  object  distinct  from  the  thinking  bdng ;  it  naturally  occur- 
red, as  a  very  cnrions  qaeetion,  What  is  the  immediate  object 
of  our  attention  when  we  are  engaged  in  any  general  qtecula- 
tion  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  tiie  nature  of  the  idea  corre- 
sponding to  a  general  term  ?  When  I  think  of  any  particular 
object  which  I  have  formerly  perceived,  such  as  a  particular 
fiiend,  a  particular  tree,  or  a  particular  mountun,  I  can  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  a  picture  or  representation  of  such 
objects ;  and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory 
of  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  formerly  called  Conception, 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  at  least  not  wholly  unintelligible. 
But  what  account  shall  we  give,  upon  the  principles  of  this 
tbeoiy,  of  tiie  objects  of  my  thoughts,  when  I  employ  the  words, 
friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  generic  terms  ?  For  that  all  the 
tilings  X  have  ever  perceived  are  individoala;  and  conse- 
«[uentiy,  that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general  words  (if  such  ideas 
exist)  are  not  copied  from  any  originals  that  have  fallen  under 
my  obeervataoD,  is  not  only  self-evident^  hut  almost  an  identical 
proposition. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  Platouists,  and  at  a  still 

'  £uagtaitHMl»ldUtbiiilTiomrt,f.Hi.  ■IUd.p.878. 
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«arlier  period,  the  I^rthagoFeans  taught^  that  although  these 
tmivenal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  anj  objects  perceiTBhle  hj 
«eaae,  yet  that  they  have  an  existence  independent  of  the  human 
mind,  and  are  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  understand- 
ing, of  which  they  are  the  proper  objects,  than  mateiial  things 
are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers  of  external  peioeptioQ ; 
that  ae  all  the  individuals  which  oompoee  a  genus  must  poseees 
■eontethbg  in  common,  and  as  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that 
they  belong  to  that  genus,  and  are  diHtinguishable  by  tiie  same 
name,  this  common  thing  forms  the  essence  of  each,  and  is  the 
object  (rf  the  understanding,  wbeo  we  reason  concerning  the 
^nufl.  They  maintained  also,  that  this  common  essence,'  not- 
-withstanding  its  inseparable  union  with  a  multitude  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  is  in  itself  one,  Eud  indivisible. 

On  most  of  tliese  points  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  seems  to 
liave  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato.  The  language, 
liowever,  which  these  philosophers  employed  on  this  subject 
vas  different,  and  gave  to  their  doctrines  the  appewance  of  a 
wider  divorrity  than  probably  existed  between  their  opinions. 
While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  paseion  for  tlu  marvellous  and 
Ihe  mysterious,  to  insist  on  the  incomprehensible  union  of  the 
some  idea  or  essence,  with  a  ntunber  of  individuals  without 
nmltiplicatiou  or  division,'  Aristotle,  more  cautious,  and  aim- 
ing  at  greater  perspicnity,  contented  himself  with  saying,  that 
*H  individuals  are  composed  of  matter  and  form  ;  and  that  it 
is  in  consequence  of  possessing  a  common  form,  that  different 


'  In  tUa  rtrj  Imperfect  iketch  of  the  "  ii  that  which  maktt  one  of  the  nuniy; 

^idnioiii  of  the  ancieDti  conceitiiiiginn)-  which,   preeerviug  the  unit;  aod  in- 

vemli,IhaTe«aIi*tilnteiI,inBt«>doflhe  tegntj  at  ilaown  natara,  nma  through 

word  idea,  Iha  woni  cmmoc,  aa  bttlar  and  niiei  with  thiogi  iofliiite  in  Dum- 

Atted  to  ooDn^  ta  aiuadem  reader  the  b«r ;  and  jet,  however  mnltifbmi  it  may 

tma  import  of  Hato'e  eipreeeiona.   IIm  appear,  »  alwaja  the  laiue ;  w  th«t  liy 

word  tttetUia  ii  laid  to  haie  been  Brat  it  we  End  out  and  diicriiiiEDale   the 

employed  by  Cioero  ;  and  it  wa«  after-  thing,  whalercr  tbapei  it  idsj  aMume, 

wants  adopted  by  the  ■choolnien  in  the  and  under  whatever  diq;aiee  it  nay 

Mma  teiwe  in  which  the  Platoniita  lued  conceal    itnlf."  —  Flalo    in    PltStbo; 

the  word  idea. — See  Dr.  Beid'a  Ettapi  (quoted  by  the  anthor  of  Tit  Origm 

on  lit  iKitUictual  Rneert,  p.  473.  anJ  I^Fogrm  of  LoHguagt,  toL  i.  p. 

'  "The  idea  of  a  thing,"  an,re  I^ato,  100,  2d  edit) 
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indiTidusU  bdong  to  the  same  genoB.  Bat  they  both  agreed, 
that  at  the  matter,  or  the  individnal  nfttnres  of  objects  were 
penxiTed  hy  aense,  so  the  general  idea,  or  essence,  or  fbrm,  was 
perceived  by  the  intelleet ;  and  that  as  the  attoatira)  of  the 
vulgar  was  chiefly  eogroswd  with  tiie  fiDrmer,  ao  the  latter  fur- 
nished to  the  philosopher  the  mateiials  of  his  Bpecnlatknis. 

The  chief  difTereiice  between  the  opinions  of  Fkto  and  Aris- 
totle on  the  subject  of  ideas,  related  to  the  mode  of  their  exist- 
ence. That  tlie  matter  <^  which  all  things  are  made  existed 
from  eternity,  was  a  prinnple  which  both  admitted ;  hot  Plato 
farther  taught,  that  of  every  species  of  things  there  is  an  idea 
of  form  which  also  existed  from  eternity ;  aod  that  this  idea  is 
the  exemplar  or  model  according  to  which  the  individoals  (^ 
the  species  were  made  ;  whereas  Aristotle  held,  that  although 
matter  may  exist  without  form,  yet  that  forms  ctmld  not  exist 
without  matter,^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  conceroing  universalB,  differed 
widely  from  those  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  seems  to 
have  approached  to  a  specnlation  which  is  commonly  supposed 


*  In  tluB  ucoant  of  th« 
twaen  Plato  uid  Aiiitotle  <»  itie  lub- 
ject  oT  Haw,  I  han  ohieflj  lUkiwed 
Brnoker,  vhoae  ray  Uborioiu  mBorclieB 
with  rMp«ct  to  tMa  articla  of  tlie  hii- 
torj  of  philoMpby  are  well  known.  In 
stating  tha  diitiocdOD,  bowsTsr,  I  have 
conSnad  myaelf  lo  ai  gsoeral  tenna  a< 
poisible ;  at  the  subject  ii  ioTolied  in 
much  obicnrity,  tni  baa  dlrided  the 
opinions  of  vkj  amiaent  writers.  The 
reader  will  flad  the  reinlt  of  Bmcksr'i 
inqdries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Nnta  F. 

Tha  authori^  of  Brockar,  is  this  in- 
stanca,  has  tha  mora  weight  with  me, 
aa  it  CMlldda*  in  tha  most  maleHal 
TcapccUwithtkatafDr.  Baid.  Baa  his 
Euagt  om  tta  Intttkctwd  PoteerM  of 
Man,  and  the  condoaioa  of  bis  IitquWy 
into  tU  Hmaatt  Mind. 

A  very  £&ereDt  B«xmot  of  Aiiatolle's 
ductrine,  in  those  paiticuUrs  la  which 
It  is  commonly  snpposed  to  diAr  from 


that  of  PUlo,  ia  given  by  two  modem 
writers  of  great  leaning,  whose  opiniona 
are  jnatly  entitled  to  mneh  respect, 
from  their  bmtllar  ao^naintance  with 
Ariitotle'a  latter  Commentator*  of  the 
Alexandrian  School.— See  [Honboddo'ii) 
Origbi  mud  Prograt  ofLatguagt,  vol. 
I,  and  Hams'a  Berntt. 

It  ia  nf  no  cmiseqnenae  for  any  of 
tbe  parpoMi  wbicb  I  have  at  present 
in  view,  wbat  opinion  we  fbm  on  this. 
mach  coDtrDvertad  piunt  of  philosophical 
history.  Id  ao  &r  ai  tha  ideal  theory 
waa  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  our  general  ipacnlationa  are 
carriad  on,  it  ia  •gread  on  all  banda, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  essaatiall;  tbft  same ;  and  accord- 
inglj,  what  I  have  mid  00  that  aub- 
ject,  cmikcidei  antlrely  with  •  paaaage 
which  tbe  reader  will  find  in  Ori^  nd 
Progrtu  of  Languogt,  vol.  I.  p.  3S,. 
Sdsdlt. 
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to  be  of  a  more  receot  origin,  uid  which  an  emineDt  philo- 
H^iher  of  the  pteseDt  age  has  laiiked  ammg  the  discoveries 
which  do  the  greatest  honour  to  modem  gemuB.^ 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  the  St(»CB  coindded  entirely  with 
that  of  the  IS'ominalists,  (whose  opinions  I  shall  afterwards 
endesTour  to  expbtin,)  or  whether  it  did  not  resemble  more  a 
doctrine  mfuntained  hj  another  sect  of  schoolmen  called  Coo- 
oeptnalists,  I  shall  not  inquire.  The  determiuation  of  this 
qoestion  is  interesting  only  to  men  of  emditioQ ;  tot  the  know- 
ledge we  poesesB  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  is  too  , 
imperfect  to  aedst  lu  in  the  &rUieT  proeecntioQ  of  the  argu- 
ment, or  even  to  diminish  the  merit  c^  thoee  philosophers  who 
have  in  modem  times  been  led  to  nmilar  omclnsionB.' 

As  it  is  not  my  object  in  tiiis  work  to  enter  into  historical 
detail%  any  &rtfaer  tiion  is  nficessaiy  tor  illnstrating  the  sub- 
jects of  which  I  treat,  I  shall  pass  orer  the  various  attempts 
which  fmn  made  by  the  Eclectic  pluksophers,  (a  sect  which 
aroM  at  Alexandria  about  the  b^inning  of  the  third  century,) 
to  reooncile  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Arietotte  conoemiog 
ideas.  The  endtess  dif&cnlties,  it  would  appear,  to  which  their 
BpecoIatioDS  led^  induced  at  last  the  more  cautions  and  modest 
inquirers  to  bamsh  them  entirely  from  Dialectics,  and  to  con- 
tent themeelvefl  with  studyii^  the  arrangements  or  cltwsifica- 
tions  of  oniversals  which  the  ancient  philosc^ihers  had  made, 
without  engaging  in  any  meti^ysica]  disqaiutioaB  conceminp 
tiieir  nature.  FtM^hyry,  in  particular,  although  he  tells  us  that 
he  has  q)eculated  mudt  va  this  subject,  yet  in  his  Introdnction 
to  Aristotle's  Categories,  waves  the  consideration  of  it  as  ob»;ure 
and  intricate.  On  such  questions  as  these :  "  Whether  genera 
and  species  exist  in  Natnr^  or  are  only  conceptions  of  the 
Human  Mind;  and,  (cot  the  sai^xiation  that  they  exist  in 
nature,)  whether  they  are  inher«it  in  the  objects  of  sense,  or 
disjoined  from  them  P"  he  declines  giving  any  determinatioa 

This  passage  in  P(»phyry's  Introduction  is  an  object  of  cnri- 
odty ;  as  l^  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances^  it  served 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  cMitrovemy  from  which  it  was 

'  TrealiM  of  Human  Niilurt,  bniik  i.  port  I  Mct.  7.  ■  Sec  Koto  n. 
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the  autbor'a  iatention  to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers. 
Amidst  Hie  disorders  prodnced  by  the  irmptionB  of  the  Barba- 
riane,  the  knowledge  of  the  Qreek  tongue  was  almost  entirely 
lost,  and  the  studies  of  philosophers  were  confined  to  I^atin 
verdons  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  and  of  Porphyr/e  Introduction 
concerning  the  Categorie&  With  men  who  had  a  relish  for 
such  disquisitions,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  PorpIi}Ty  would  hare  a  tendency  rather  to  excite  than  to 
damp  curiosity;  and  accordingly,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  oontrorersy  to  which  it  relates  continued  daring  the 
dark  ages  to  form  a  favourite  subject  of  discussion.  Tlie 
opinion  which  was  prevalent  was,  (to  use  the  schoUstic  lan- 
guage of  the  times,)  titai  nniversals  do  not  exist  be/ore  things, 
nor  ajier  things,  but  tn  things ;  that  is,  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  attempt  a  commentary  upon  expressions  to  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  amiex  very  precise  notions,)  universal 
ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  existence  separable  from 
individ^ual  objects ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  have  existed 
prior  to  them  in  the  order  of  time ;  nor  yet  (according  to  the 
<loctrine  of  the  Stoics)  are  th^  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
formed  in  consequence  of  an  examination  and  comparison  of 
particulars ;  but  tiiese  ideas  or  forms  are  from  etemi^  united 
inseparably  wiilt  that  matter  of  which  things  consist ;  or,  as  the 
Aristotelians  sometimes  express  themselves,  the  forms  of  things 
are  from  eternity  immersed  in  matter.  The  reader  will,  I  hope, 
forgive  me  for  entering  into  these  details,  not  only  on  account 
of  th^  connexion  with  the  observations  which  are  to  follow, 
hut  as  they  relate  to  a  controversy  which,  for  many  ^es,  em- 
ployed all  the  ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe,  and  which, 
therefore,  however  frivolous  in  itself,  deserves  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  events  which  occurs  in 
the  history  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  universab  till  the  eleventh  century,  when 
a  new  doctrine,  or  (as  some  authors  think)  a  doctrine  bor- 
rowed from  the  school  of  Zeno,  was  proposed  by  Bosoelinus,^ 
■Se«Notf  H. 
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and  800Q  after  very  widely  propagated  over  Europe,  by  the 
abilities  and  eloquence  of  one  of  his  scholars,  the  celebrated 
Peter  Abelard.  According  to  these  philosophers,  there  are  no 
existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  general  ienns,  and  the 
objects  of  our  attention  in  all  our  genera}  specolations  are  not 
ideas  but  vords. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  docbiue,  the  schoolmen  gradually 
formed  themselveB  into  two  sects ;  one  of  which  attached  itself 
to  the  opinions  of  Boecelinnfi  and  Abelard,  while  the  other 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  Of  these  sects,  the 
former  are  known  in  litorsiy  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Kominalists,  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Bealists. 

As  it  is  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  that  my  own 
opinion  on  this  subject  coincides,  and  as  I  piopose  to  deduce 
from  it  some  consequences,  which  appear  to  me  important,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  state  it  as  clearly  and  precisely  aa  I  am  able, 
pursuing,  however,  rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  than 
^ided  by  the  reasonings  of  any  particular  author. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words,  which  in 
[be  infancy  of  language  were  proper  names,  became  gradually 
appellatives,  in  consequence  of  which  extension  of  their  signifi- 
cation, they  would  express,  when  applied  to  individuals,  those 
qualities  only  which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus.  Kow  it 
is  evident,  that  with  respect  to  individuals  of  the  same  genus, 
there  are  two  classes  of  truths ;  the  one,  particular  truths  relating 
to  each  individual  apart^  and  deduced  from  a  consideration  of 
its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  properties — ^the  other,  general 
truths  deduced  from  a  condderation  of  their  common  qualities, 
wd  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  Such  truths  may  be  con- 
reuiently  expressed  by  means  of  general  tomu^  so  as  to  form  pro- 
positions,  comprehending  under  them  as  many  particular  truths 
as  there  are  individuals  comprehended  under  the  general  terms. 
It  is  farther  evident,  that  there  are  two  Ways  in  which  such 
general  truths  may  be  obtained ;  either  by  fixing  the  attention 
on  one  individual,  in  snch  a  manner  that  our  reasoning  may 
involve  no  circumstences  but  those  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  genus,  or,  (laying  aside  entircJy  the  consideration  of 
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things,)  b;  meuu  of  the  gjeDeral  terms  with  which  Imguage 
suppliee  us.  Id  eitlier  of  these  cases,  oar  inTeetigatioDfi  miirt  . 
Deceasarily  lead  m  to  general  oonclarians.  In  the  first  case, 
our  attentuHi  being  limited  to  those  cinnunstances  in  which 
the  aabject  of  our  reasoning  reteinliles  all  other  individualB  of 
t^e  some  ge&os,  whatever  we  demonstrate  with  respect  to  this 
sabject  must  be  true  of  eveiy  o&er  to  which  the  same  attri- 
bates  belong.  In  Hie  secoixl  case,  the  subject  of  our  reasoning 
'h&ng  expressed  hj  a  generic  word,  which  applies  in  common 
to  a  number  of  indiTiduals,  the  coBctnuon  we  form  must  be  as 
extensive  in  its  application,  as  the  name  of  the  subject  is  in  its 
meaning.  The  former  process  is  anah^us  to  the  practice  of 
geometers,  who,  in  their  most  general  reasonings,  direct  the 
attention  to  a  particular  diagram ;  the  latter  to  that  of  alge- 
braists, who  carry  on  their  investigationB  by  means  of  symboU.' 
In  cases  of  ttus  last  sort,  it  may  frequently  Happen  from  the 
association  of  ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  recall  some  one 
individual  to  which  it  is  applicable,  but  this  is  so  far  from  being 
necessary  to  the  accuracy  of  our  reasoning,  that  excepting  in 
some  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  useiul  to  check  us  in  the  abuse 
of  general  terms,  it  always  has  a  tendency  more  or  less  to  mis- 
lead us  from  the  truth.  As  the  decision  of  •  jndge  most 
necessarily  be  impartial,  when  he  is  pnly  acquunted  with  the 
relations  is  which  the  parties  stand  to  each  other,  and  when 
their  names  ore  supplied  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the 
fictitious  names  of  Titius,  Cains,  and  Sempronius ;  so  in  every 
process  of  reasoning,  the  couclufflon  we  form  is  most  likely  to 
be  logically  just,  when  the  attention  is  confined  solely  to 
signs,  and  when  the  imagination  does  not  present  to  it  those 


'  TlisM  two  method!  of  obtaining  tire,  uiddiffenfTMn  kit;  otbarngDanlj 

f^nerd  Inith«  procead  on  tha  nma  prio-  in  tbii,  tliat  it  bMti  a  omtab  nwrn- 

riplM,  and  an,  in  &ct,  much  Icai  diSer-  bluM  to  the  tliingi  it  daaotea. — Hm 

cnt  fmin  wch  other  than  the;  appaar  to  struct  lioei  whiah  an  atnplojad  in  iIm 

be  al  flrat  lie*.    Wheo  ws  carrf  on  a  fifth  book  of  Eudid  to  repreunt  mag- 

proc«M  oT  gsiwral  raaaooing,  b;  filing  nitadea  in  general,  differ  fnun  the  algc- 

tmr  ntlentinn  on  a  particular  indiTidoal  braical  axprearioni  of  IboM  magnitude*, 

u'  H  genua,  tliia  individual  ia  to  be  cod-  in  the  aame  rospecti  in  vhich  piclura 

eidered  nii'te];- aa  a  aign  or  repreKnta-  wrttitigdifftrtfraniarbilnuycbanctan 
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indiviiluftl  obja;t8  which  may  warp  ihs  judgment  hy  aamal 

To  Uteas  TemarkB,  it  mfty  not  be  improper  to  odd,  that 
nttboogh,  in  oar  specaUtiona  (XHioeiiuBg  iDdividaals,  it  is  pos- 
nible  to  carry  on  proceeuB  <rf  reaeoniiig,  by  fixing  o&r  attention 
on  the  objectB  themselTes,  without  the  n«  of  language ;  y«t  it 
is  also  in  oar  power  to  acoompliidi  the  same  end,  by  eubstituting 
for  these  objecta  words  or  other  arbitrary  sigiu.  The  difference 
between  the  emplojrpHint  ot  langnagq  in  such  cases,  and  in  our 
specoIationB  concerning  claaaes  or  genera,  is, — that  in  the  former 
case  the  ose  of  words  is,  iti  a  great  measore,  optional ;  whereas, 
ID  the  latter,  it  is  essentially  necessary.  This  obeerraHon  de- 
serrea  our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
has  contributed  to  mislead  some  of  the  Bealists,  by  giving  rise 
to  an  idea  tiiat  the  lue  of  language,  in  thinking  about  univer- 
sals,  however  conrenieDt,  is  not  more  necesBary  than  in  thinking 
about  individuab. 

According  to  this  view  (^  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  carry- 
ing on  general  speculations,  that  idea  which  the  ancient  philo- 
sc^hers  considered  as  the  essence  of  an  indiridual,  is  nothiifg 
more  than  tiie  particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  resem- 
bles other  individuals  of  the  same  clas^  and  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it  It  is  the  possession  of 
this  qudity  that  entitles  the  individual  to  the  generic  appel- 
lation, and  which,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  its 
classification  with  that  pBrticular  genus ;  but  as  all  classifica- 
tioDS  axe  to  a  certain  degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  is  more  essential  to  its  existence  as  an  indivi- 
dual, than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
T^ard  as  accidentaL  In  other  words,  (if  I  may  borrow  the 
language  of  modem  philosophy,)  tliis  quality  forms  its  nominal, 
but  not  its  real  essence. 

These  observations  will,  1  trust,  be  sufficient  for  the  satis- 
factioQ  of  such  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all  conversant  with 
I^OBOphical  inquirie&  For  the  sake  of  others,  to  whom  this 
disqnintion  may  be  new,  I  have  added  the  foUowing  illu&> 
trations; 
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I  Bhftll  have  occaaioQ  to  examine,  in  snodwr  port  of  my  work, 
how  far  it  is  true,  (as  in  oommonly  believed,)  that  every  process 
<^  reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  aeries  of  syllogisim ;  and  to 
point  out  some  limitations  with  which,  I  s^iprebend,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  opinioQ  should  be  received.  Am  it  would  lead  me, 
howeTer,  too  &r  from  my  present  snlject  to  anticipate  any  part 
of  the  doctrine  which  I  am  &en  to  propose,  I  shall,  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  syllogtBtic 
theory  is  well-founded;  a  aapporition  irtiioh,  alUumgh  not 
stricUy  agreeable  to  tnifli,  is  yet  soffidently  accurate  for  tbe 
use  which  I  am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take,  then,  any  step  of 
one  of  Euclid's  demonstnttioos ;  for  example,  the  first  step  of 
his  first  proposition,  and  state  it  in  the  fmin  of  a  syllc^fism. — 
"  All  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  cirde  to  the  cir- 
cumference, are  equal  to  one  another."  "  But  A  B  and  G  D 
are  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  tbe  cir- 
cumference. Therefore,  A  B  is  equal  to  0  D." — It  is  perfectly 
manifest  that,  in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  this  coocliiaon,  it  is 
by  DO  means  neoessaiy  that  I  should  annex  any  particular  no- 
tions to  the  lett«r8  A  B  or  C  D,  or  that  I  should  comfsdiend 
what  is  meant  by  equality,  or  by  a  drcU,  its  eaUre,  and  its 
circumference.  Every  person  must  be  satisfied  that  the  buth 
of  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  imphed  in  that  of  the  two  pie- 
mises,  whatever  the  particular  things  may  be  to  which  these 
premises  may  relate.  In  the  foUowing  syllc^sm,  too : — "  All 
men  must  die ; — Peter  is  a  man ; — therefore  Peter  must  die ;" 
the  evidence  of  the  conclusion  does  not  in  tbe  least  depend 
on  the  particular  notioDs  I  annex  to  the  words  man  and  Peter; 
but  would  be  equally  complete  if  we  were  to  substitute,  instead 
of  them,  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  insignificant 
characters.  "  All  X's  most  die ; — Z  is  an  X ; — therefore  Z 
must  die ;" — is  a  syllc^ism  which  forces  the  assent  no  less  than 
the  former.  It  is  iartber  obvious,  that  this  syllogism  would  be 
equally  conclusive  if,  instead  of  the  word  die,  I  were  to  substi- 
tute aaj  ot^er  verb  that  the  language  contains ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  perceive  the  justness  of  the  inierence,  it  is  not  even 
necessary  that  I  should  understand  its  meuung, 
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In  geoeral,  it  migbt  be  easily  ihevn  tbat  all  the  ndes  of 
logic,  with  reepect  to  iyllogiemB,  might  be  demoDstrated  vitk- 
oat  bavisg  Tecourse  to  anything  but  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  in 
the  aune  maimer  (and  I  may  add,  on  the  vei;  same  j>]iiiciple8) 
OD  which  &e  algebraist  demonetrates,  by  means  of  these  letters, 
the  TsrioDS  rules  for  tntoeposing  the  terms  of  an  equation. 

From  what  has  been  stud,  it  follows  that  the  assent  we  give 
to  tlie  oooclufiion  of  a  Byllogism  does  not  result  from  any  exa- 
nunatioQ  (£  the  notions  expressed  by  the  different  propositions 
of  which  it  is  composed,  but  is  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  relations  in  which  the  words  stand  to  each  other.  The 
tmth  is,  tiiat  in  eveiy  syllogism  the  inference  ia  only  a  parti- 
cular instance  of  the  general  axiom,  that  whatever  ia  true  uni- 
▼ereally  of  any  sign,  mnst  also  he  true  of  every  individual  which 
that  agQ  can  be  employed  to  express.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  every  prooeas  of  reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of 
syllogiflms,  it  follows  that  this  operation  o£  the  mind  furuishea 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  anything  corresponding  to  general 
terms,  distinct  from  the  individuals  to  which  these  terms  are 
i^tpUcahla 

These  remarbs,  I  am  veiy  sensible,  do  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  subject,  for  there  are  various  modes  of  reasoning  to  which 
the  syllogistic  theory  does  aot  apply.  Bat  in  all  of  them, 
witbcmt  exception,  it  will  be  found,  oa  examination,  tiiat  the 
evidence  of  our  conclusions  appears  immediately  ftma  the  con- 
dderation  of  the  words  in  which  the  premises  are  expressed, 
witiiout  any  reference  to  the  things  which  they  denote.  The 
imp^ect  account  which  is  gjven  of  deductive  evideace,  in  the 
reoeived  systems  of  logic,  makes  it  impossible  for  me,  in  this 
plaoe,  to  prraecnto  the  subject  any  farther. 

AAer  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  use  of  language  as  an 
instrument  of  reasoDiog,  I  can  easily  foresee  a  variety  of  objec- 
tions which  may  oocnr  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  Bnf^  without  entering  into  a  particular 
examination  of  these  oljeotioDB,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  take  their  rise  irom  con- 
founding reasomng  or  deduction,  properly  ao  called,  with  certain 
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other  intellectool  prooeaaefl  whkli  it  is  neceeBar^  for  os  to  em- 
ploy in  the  iuTestigafion  t£  trath.  Tliat  it  is  bequeotly  of 
esBential  importanoe  to  tv^  in  oar  q>ecalatioii8,  to  withdraw  our 
attentioa  fitini  words,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  thinge  th^  deoot^ 
I  am  f&y  ready  to  acknowledge.  AH  that  I  asaeit  is,  that  in 
80  iar  as  oar  speculations  consist  of  that  proceaa  of  the  mind 
which  is  properly  called  reasoning,  they  may  be  carried  on  by 
words  alone ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  erety 
process  of  leasoning  is  perfectly  analc^os  to  an  algebraic^ 
opemtion.  What  I  mean  by  "  the  other  intellectual  processes 
distinct  from  reasoning,  which  it  is  necessaiy  for  ns  sometimes 
to  employ  in  the  investigation  of  truth,"  will,  I  hope,  appear 
cleariy  from  the  following  remark& 

In  algebraical  investigations,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
practical  application  of  a  general  expression,  is  frequently 
limited  by  the  couditions  which  the  hypothesis  involves,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance, 
some  matheniaticians  of  the  first  eminence  have  been  led  to 
adopt  the  most  paradoxical  and  absurd  conclusi(m&  Without 
this  cautious  exercise  of  the  judgmwt^  in  the  int^pretation  of 
the  algebraical  language,  no  dezteri^  in  the  use  of  the  calculus 
'  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  us  from  error.  Even  in  algebra, 
therefore,  there  is  on  application  of  the  intellectual  powers  per- 
fectly distinct  fivm  any  process  of  reasoning,  and  which  is 
absdutely  necessary  for  conducting  ue  to  the  truth. 

Id  geometry  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  same  paradoxical 
coodusions  as  in  algebra,  because  the  diagrams  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed,  serve  as  a  continual  check  on  our  reason- 
ing powera  These  diagrams  exhibit  to  onr  veiy  senses,  a 
variety  of  relations  among  the  quantities  nnder  coudderatioD, 
which  the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  express,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  effort  of  the 
judgment  distinct  frvm  a  process  of  reasoning.  As  eveiy 
geometrical  investigation,  however,  may  be  expressed  alge- 
braicidly,  it  is  manifest  that  in  geometry,  as  well  as  in 
algebra,  there  is  an  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  dis- 
tinct frtnn  the  logical  process,  although  in  the  former  science 
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it  is  rendered  so  easy  by  the  use  of  diagrams  as  to  escape  our 
attention. 

The  same  source  of  error  and  of  absordity  which  exists  in 
Algebra,  is  to  be  foand  in  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  other 
branchefl  of  knowledge.  Abstracting  entirely  from  the  ambi- 
guifj  of  language,  and  supposing  also  our  reasonings  to  be 
logically  accurate,  it  would  still  be  necesaaiy  for  us,  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  our  speculations,  to  lay  aade  the  use  of  words, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  particular  examples  or  illustrations,  in 
order  to  correct  and  to  limit  oar  general  conclusions.  To  a 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance,  a  number  of  the  specu- 
latire  absurdities  which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  easily  traced. 

Besides,  however,  this  souroe  of  error,  which  is  in  some 
d^ree  common  to  all  the  sciences,  there  is  a  great  vtaiety  of 
others  from  which  mathematics  are  entirely  exempted,  and 
which  perpetually  tend  to  lead  us  astray  in  oar  philosophical 
inquiriesL  Of  tbes^  the  most  important  is  that  ambiguity  in 
the  signification  of  words,  which  renders  it  so  difScult  to  avoid 
employing  the  same  expressions  in  different  senses,  in  the 
oourse  of  the  same  process  of  reasoning.  This  source  of  mis- 
take, indeed,  is  apt  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  affect  our 
-conclusions  in  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics,  than  in  the 
different  branches  of  natural  philosoi&y,  but,  if  we  except 
mathematics,  there  is  no  science  whatever  in  which  it  has  not 
a  very  sensible  influence.  In  algebra,  we  may  proceed  with 
perfect  safety  Uu'ough  the  longest  investigations,  without  cann- 
ing our  attention  beyond  the  dgns,  till  we  arrive  at  the  last 
result.  But  in  the  other  sciences,  excepting  in  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of  all  our  terms  by  accurate 
definitions,  and  have  rendered  the  use  of  these  terms  perfectly 
familiar  to  us  by  very  long  habit,  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  can 
proceed  in  tlus  manner  without  danger  of  error.  In  many 
«aaes,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  up  during  ibe  whole  of  our 
investigations,  a  scrupulous  and  constant  attention  to  the  sgui- 
fication  of  our  expressions ;  and  in  most  cases,  this  caution  in 
the  nse  of  words  is  a  much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind 
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than  the  logical  process.  But  Erlall  this  famishes  no  exception 
to  the  geoeral  doctrine  already  delivered  ;  for  the  attention  wu- 
find  it  necessary  to  give  to  the  import  of  our  words,  arises  only 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  amhiguity,  and  has- 
Qo  essential  connexion  with  that  process  of  the  mind  which  is. 
properly  called  reasoning,  and  which  consists  in  the  in&rence 
of  a  coQclunoQ  from  premises.  In  all  the  sciences,  this  process- 
of  the  mind  is  perfectly  analogous  to  an  algebraical  operation ; 
or,  in  other  words,  (when  fJie  meaning  of  our  expressions  is- 
once  fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  he  oarried  on  entirely  by  the 
use  of  mgn^  without  attending  during  the  time  of  the  process 
to  the  thing  signified. 

The  conclumon  to  which  the  foregoing  ohservations  lead, 
appears  to  me  to  be  deciave  of  the  question,  with  respect  to- 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  general  terms ; 
for,  if  it  be  granted  that  words,  even  when  employed  without 
any  reference  to  their  particular  signification,  form  an  instru- 
ment of  thought  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  the 
only  shadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  common  doctrine  on 
the  subject,  (I  mean  that  which  is  founded  on  the  impossibility 
of  expl^ning  this  process  of  the  mind  on  any  other  h3'pothes!s,) 
falls  to  the  ground^  Nothing  less,  sorely,  than  a  conviction  of 
this  impossibility,  could  have  so  long  reconciled  philosophers 
to  an  hypothesis  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence,  and 

'  [Thit  Hrgnmmt  iguiiit  the  exiat-  iitetiM,  trota  tbe  general  aziom  tlint 

enca  of  naiTeraals,  founded  on  tbe  ina-  natnre  doei  nathiag  in  rain  ;  or,  aa 

tiKtj  of  such  a  luppoaition  in  explaining  the;  expreved  tlieiuelTe*,  "  Eatia  non 

the  intellectoal  openlioaa,  vai  coutid-  Bont    mnltiplicanda   pnater   necesuCa- 

ered  bj  the  NomiDBErta  of  the  tvelfth  tem."      "  C'^toit  ROUteoir   nne   bonne 

oentur;  aa  the  itnngth  of  their  csum.  thSae,"  lajs  Condillac,  "  par  tue  aMez 

The  force  of  the  argntaent,  however,  nanTuw  niaoo;  oar  o'£toit  conTcnir 

wai  much  weakened  bj  the  maoner  in  que  cea  rfalil{«  Gtdeiit  posiiblei,  et  que 

which  the;  elated  it;  tor,  bitead  of  pour  lea  bin  exiiter,  il  ne  Mloit  que 

ooomdering  it  Bi  a  coDipIete  refotatioa  leur  trourer  quelqne  utility.    Cependant 

of  the  hypotheaii  of  the  Bealiita,  (wtiich  ce  principe  itoit  appall  le  Jtaatir  da 

had  Dothing  to  aapport  it  bat  the  ex-  ^oirimiux." — Condillac,    Court   d'E- 

planation  it  waa  auppoied  to  afford  of  iudt,  torn,  iv.  p.  99. 
aamfl  phenauiena  believed  tn  be  other-  The  argnnieiit  ia  belter  atated  b; 

win  inexplicable,)  they  atlenipted  (o  Leibniti;,Tot.  iv.  p.  60,  Xd.  Dulena.    Of 

demooatrale  tliat  uDiiecsale  hnU  iir>  ci-  ntra1i»aulrmTtipilat3f,h<:.  See  Note  I-] 
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.acknowledged  even  by  ita  warmeflt  defenders  to  involve  much 
'difficaltj  and  .my efeiy. 

It  does  not  &11  within  mj  plan  to  enter,  in  Hub  part  of  mj 
work,  into  a  perticolar  ccouideration  of  the  practical  conse- 
quenoes  which  follow  fixim  the  foregoing  doctrine.  I  cannot, 
however,  help  remarking  the  importance  of  cnltivating,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  talent  for  ready  and  various  iUustratioD ;  and,  on 
the  other,  a  habit  of  reasoning  by  means  of  general  terms. 
The  former  talent  is  necessary,  not  only  for  correcting  and 
h'mitiDg  our  general  conclurions,  but  for  en^ling  as  to  apply 
our  knowledge,  when  occasion  requires,  to  its  real  practical  use. 
The  latter  serves  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  our  attention 
from  being  distracted  during  the  course  of  our  reasonings, 
by  ideas  which  are  foreign  to  the  point  in  question ;  and  of 
diverting  the  attention  from  those  conceptions  of  particolar 
objects  and  particular  events  which  might  disturb  the  judg- 
ment, by  the  ideas  and  feelings  vbic'ii  are  apt  to  be  associated 
with  them,  in  consequence  of  oar  own  casnal  experience. 

This  last  observation  points  oat  to  us,  also,  one  principal 
foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his  object  is  not  so 
much  to  inform  and  to  satisfy  the  nnderstandings  of  his 
hearers,  as  to  force  thcar  immediate  assent,  it  is  frequently  of 
use  to  him  to  clothe  bis  reasonings  in  that  specific  and  figura- 
tive langn^;e,  which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds  asso- 
ciations favourable  to  his  purpose,  or  may  divert  their  attention 
from  a  logical  examination  of  his  argument  A  process  cf 
reasoning  so  expressed,  affords  at  once  an  exercise  to  the  judg- 
ment, to  the  imagination,  and  to  the  pasuons ;  and  is  apt,  even 
when  loose  and  inconaequentiaJ,  to  impose  on  the  best  under- 
standings. 

It  appears  &rtiier,  from  the  rfflnarks  which  have  been  made, 
that  the  perlectiou  of  philosophical  langu^^  oonsidered  either 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  or  as  a  medium  of  conununication 
with  others,  consists  in  the  use  of  ex^xeaaaoB,  which,  from 
their  generality,  have  no  tendency  to  awidten  the  powers  <rf 
conception  and  imagination  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  oondsta  in 
its  approaching,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its  nature,  to  the  lao- 
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gaage  of  Algebra.  And  hence  the  effecte  which  long  habits  o€ 
philosophical  speculation  bare  in  weakening,  "by  disuse,  those 
Acuities  of  the  mind  which  are  necesaary  for  the  exertions  of 
the  poet  and  the  orator,  and  of  gradually  forming  a  style  of 
compontion,  which  they  who  read  merely  for  amusement,  are- 
apt  to  censure  for  a  want  of  vivacity  and  of  ornament.' 

aicr.  III. — BEKABKB  ON  THI  OFIHIOlTa  OF  SOHI  IIODXBH  FHILO- 
BOPHEB8  ON  THB  HUBJBCT  OF  THK  FOBZOOINO  BXCnOS. 

After  the  death  of  Abelard,  throngh  whose  abilities  and 
eloquence  the  sect  of  Kominalists  had  enjoyed,  for  a  few  years, 
a  very  splendid  triumph,  the  ciystem  of  the  Bealists  began  to 
revive ;  and  it  was  soon  bo  completely  Te-establisbed  in  the 
schools,  as  to  prevail,  with  little  or  no  opposition,  till  the  four- 
teenth century.  What  the  circumstances  were  which  led 
philoeopheiB  to  abandon  a  doctrine,  which  seems  so  strongly  to 
reconmi^d  itself  by  its  simplicity,  it  is  not  vety  easy  to  oon- 
ceive.  Probably  the  heretical  opinions  which  bad  aubjected 
both  Abelard  and  Boscelinus  to  the  censure  of  the  Church, 
might  create  a  pr^udice  also  against  their  philosophical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  probably,  too,  the  manner  in  which  these  prindplea 
were  stated  and  defended,  was  not  the  clearest  nor  the  most 
satis&ctot?.'  The  principal  cause,  however,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  of  the  decline  of  die  sect  of  Nominalists,  was  their  want 
of  some  palpable  example,  by  means  of  which  they  might  illus- 
trate their  doctrine.    It  is  by  the  use  which  algebraists  make 

*  ["  I^Dgiuga,  like  Kght,  Ii  ■  me-  ligfit  pUotd  bttwMn  tha  eye  and  the 

diniD  ;  and  the  tne  phikwophical  atjle,  thiog  to  bo  looksd  aU    The  ligbt  ehov-a. 

like  light  tnna  •  north  window,  exhi-  itaelr,  and  hidst  llm  Dtgect." — Gilpin. 

bita  otijecti  cisarij  and  distinctly  with-  His  passaga  I  bars  tnuucribed  froni 

out  loliciting  attention  to  itseir.     In  one  of  tlie  numarooa  pnUioationi  of  the 

painting  sntgeets  of  amniement,  indeed,  iDgeniotu  Mithor,  bat  I  bare  neglected 

language  ma;r  gild  somewhat  more,  and  to  mark  lbs  title  of  theTolnnie.] 
colonr  with  the   d^M  of  fani^ ; 


■  The  great  aignment  which  the 
than  entertainment,  thongh  jod  eannot  Kominaliits  emplojed  against  lh«  ex- 
throw  too  rtrov  *  Il^ht,  fon  shoold  ietenM  of  nnivenali  waa:  — "  £Ma 
car^llf  aroid  a  eollMirtd  one.  The  <i<m  notC  tm'A'jVtnnufo  praltr  neeemi- 
■^b  ofeome  writers  memUei  a  bright      Mtm." 
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(tf  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  opetations, 
that  Ldlmitz  and  Berkeley  baye  been  nu»t  successful  in  ex- 
plaining tiie  use  of  language  as  an  inBtnunent  of  thought ;  and 
as,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  algebraical  art  was  entirely  an- 
known,  Boscelinus  and  Abelard  must  have  been  reduced  to  the 
neceasify  of  conveying  their  leading  idea  by  general  circumlo- 
cutions, and  must  have  found  considenible  difSouIty  in  stating 
it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves ;  a  conrnderatioD 
vhich,  if  it  aocoonts  few  the  daw  progress  which  this  doctriDe 
made  in  the  world,  places  in  the  more  striking  light,  the 
genios  of  those  men  whose  sagacity  led  thena,  under  so  great 
disadvantages,  to  approach  to  a  conclusion  eo  just  and  philo- 
sophical in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  the  prevaoling  opinions  of 
their  age. 

In  tiie  fotuteentb  oentnry,  Qaa  sect  seems  to  have  been 
almost  completely  extinct,  their  doctrine  being  equally  repro- 
bated by  the  two  great  parties  which  then  divided  the  schools, 
the  followers  of  Dons  Scotns  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  These, 
although  they  differed  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature 
<^  aniversals,  and  opposed  each  other's  opinions  with  much 
asperity,  yet  united  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Nomina- 
lists, not  only  as  absurd,  but  as  leading  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  At  last,  William  Occam,  a  native  of  England, 
and  a  scholar  of  Duns  Bcotus,  revived  the  ancient  controversy, 
and  with  equal  ability  and  success  vindicated  the  long-aban- 
doned philosophy  of  Boscalinas.  From  this  time  the  dispute 
was  carried  on  with  great  warmth  in  the  universilies  of  France, 
of  Germany,  and  of  En^and ;  more  particularly  in  the  two 
former  countries,  where  the  sovereigns  were  led,  by  some  poli- 
tical views,  to  interest  themselves  deeply  in  the  contest,  and 
even  to  employ  the  civil  power  in  supporting  tfaeir  favourite 
opinions.  The  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  which,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Pope,*  Occam  had 
given  to  him  by  his  writings,  sided  with  the  Nominalists. 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  attached 

'  OocMD,  we  an  Md,  «H  accnatomed  .(sdiIm  glulio,  et  ega  l«  dcfendRin  »- 
to  (^  *<>  ^i"  Emperor;— '"ni  me  de-      Iudo."— Bnicker,  to).  SI.  p.  848. 
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Ikimaelf  to  the  Beolists,  uid  made  their  aotagonistB  the  objects 
of  a  crael  penecutiou.^ 

The  Protestant  Beformation^  at  length,  involTed  men  of 
learning  in  discuasions  of  a  mote  intarestiDg  nature ;  but  even 
the  seal  of  theological  controversy  could  hardly  exceed  that 
with  which  the  NonunalistB  and  BealietB  had  for  some  time 
before  maintained  theii  retipective  doctrines.  "  Clamores  pri- 
mnm  ad  ravim,"  says  an  author  who  had  hime^  been  an  eye- 
witness of  these  literary  disputes,  "hinc  improbita^  sannse^ 
minse,  omvitia,  dum  luctantmr,  et  nterque  alteram  tentat  pro- 
stemere :  conaumtis  verbis  venitor  ad  pugnos,  ed  veram  lectam 
«z  Acta  et  simulata.  Qiuq  etoatn,  qua  CMitingunt  in  palsastra, 
illic  non  desunt,  colaphi,  ala/pao,  consputio,  calce^  morsus,  etiam 
ques  jam  supra  leges  paUestrfe,  fustes,  ferrum,  saucai  moltt, 
nonnnnquam  occio."*  That  this  account  is  not  exaggerated, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  no  leas  an  author  than  Erasmus,  who 
mentions  it  as  a  common  occurrence : — "  Eos  usque  ad  pal- 
lorem,  usque  ad  convitia,  usque  ad  sputa,  nonnunqoam  et 
dsque  ad  pugnos  invicem  digladiari,  alios  ut  Kominales,  alios 
ut  Beales,  loqui."' 

The  dispute  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  relate  al- 
though for  some  time  after  the  Beformatioo  interrupted  by 
theological  disquintioas,  has  been  since  occaaonally  revived  hy 
different  writers ;  and,  singnlar  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed. 
The  names,  Indeed,  of  Nominalists  and  Realists  exist  no  longer; 
but  the  point  in  dispute  between  these  two  celebrated  sects 
coincides  precisely  with  a  question  which  has  been  agitated  in 
our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautiAil 
speculations  of  modern  philosophy. 

*  Miwluini'i  Bedtmatieal  Biitory.        'Ilie  BealiiU,  on  die  olber  hand,  sk- 


■  LudoTicai  '^na. 


tuiaod  iQ  ths  jMr  14T9,  tlie  cao^emna- 
&aTi  of  John  do  Wenlis,  who 


■  Hie  Iloninalifta  procured  the  dwth  ttcbed  to  tha  put]'  of  the  NomiuHit*. 

oTJtliii  Hou,  who  vu  a  lUaJist;  uid  These  contending  aacU  oarried  thair 

in  their  letter  to  Lewig,  King  of  Fruice,  taijaoiu  H  to  charge  each  Other  with 

do  not  prateod  to  denj  that  he  fell  a  "  the  on  againat  the  Hoi;  Obotl."— 

victim  to  the  reMntmant  of  their  Met.  Hothum't  SctUtiattual  Halory. 
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Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
NominaliBifl,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  most  distdngDished 
are  Hobbea,  Berkeley,  and  Home.  The  first  has,  in  various 
[Mrts  o!  his  works,  reprobated  the  bypotheas  of  the  Realists ; 
and  has  stated  the  opinions  of  th«T  antagomsts  with  that  acute- 
nesB,  ramplici^,  wid  p«ciaon  which  distingniah  all  his  writings.^ 
The  second,  conudering  (and,  in  toy  opinion,  justly)  the  doo- 
trinea  of  the  ancients  concerning  nniversals,  in  support  of  which 
so  mnoh  ingeDQity  had  been  emplc^ed  by  the  Beaiiats,  as  the 
great  sortfce  of  mystery  and  error  in  the  ^^nict  sciences,  was 
«t  pfdns  to  ovothi'ow  it  completely,  by  some  very  ingenious 
and  original  specnlations  of  bis  own.  Mr.  Hume's'  view  of  the 
subject,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  does  not  differ  materially 
frcoQ  that  oi  Bnkel^ ;  whom,  by  the  way,  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  the  author  of  an  opinion,  of  which  he  was  only  an 
expositor  and  defender,  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Boecelinus 


'  "  The  nniTsnalitj  of  one  namB  to 
many  thingi,  hath  broD  tlie  caata  that 
men  think  tha  thinga  themBelvei  are 
nnircraal ;  aod  ao  nrioDilj  coDtesd,  that 
beaidM  Peter  aod  John,  and  all  the  reit 
«f  tha  men  th&t  are,  haTB  been,  or  thall 
be,  in  the  world,  there  i<  yet  wnaelhins 
'  «lae  tbattn  call  Mas,  ris^  Hao  In  genv- 
lal ;  deceiring  tbcmeelTea,  bj  taking  the 
tmiTenal,  or  general  appeUatiun,  for  the 
thing  it  lignifleth.  For  if  one  ahonld 
dadra  the  painter  to  make  him  tha  fio- 
tan  of  a  taaa,  vhicb  U  at  niuoh  ai  to 
•af,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meaoelh 
no  mon,  bat  that  (he  painter  ihoiild 
-ehoaaa  what  man  he  p)eaieth  to  draw, 
which  moat  needs  be  maa  of  them  that 
an,  or  have  been,  or  maji  be ;  nooe  of 
which  are  noiTeraal  But  when  he  would 
)w*e  him  to  dnw  the  picture  of  tha 
king,  or  anj  puticnlar  penon,  he  Hnil- 
«th  the  painter  to  that  one  peraon  he 
chooaelh.  It  1«  plain,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nothing  nnifcraal  tmt  namat ; 
wlilch  are  lliereror*  called  indefinile,  be- 
caoae  we  limit  them  not  onreelTes,  Init 
leave  Ihem  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer  ; 


wheteaa  a  n'ngnlar  name  a  timited  and 
reitnuned  to  one  of  the  many  things  it 
AS  when  we  aay,  this  man, 
him,  or  giTtng  him  his  pro- 
ir  name,  or  bj  some  snch  other  way." 
-Hobbes's  THpot,  chap.  t.  |  G. 

A  Ter;  material  qaesdoD  has  been 
ibitract  or  general 


arted 


ideaa,— Whether  they  be  genera]  or 
ticniar  in  the  mind's  conception  of  them  ? 
A  great  philosopher  has  disputed  the 
raceired  opinion  in  this  particular ;  and 
has  asserted  that  all  general  ideas  are 
nothing  bat  paiticuinr  ones  annexed  to 
a  certain  term,  which  gifei  them  a  more 
eiteniiTe  aigniflcation,  and  makes  them 
ncall,  apan  occaaion,  other  iadiridiwla 
which  are  rimilar  to  them.  As  I  look 
npon  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  And 
most  lalnable  discOTerie*  that  hare  been 
made  of  late  jeart  In  the  rqrabllo  of 
letters,  I  shall  here  endeavonr  to  coD- 
flm  itbj' same  argnmenta,  which  I  hope 
will  pot  tt  beyoiKl  all  doubt  and  contro- 
versy ."—rrenlMe  of  Siantm  yatare, 
book  i.  part  i.  iwvi.  7. 
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and  Abetard,  has  been  fiuniliarl^  known  in  all  the  universities 
of  Eonpa* 

Kotwithfltaniling,  however,  the  great  merit  of  tlieee  writers 
in  defending  and  Oustrating  the  ajstem  of  ttie  HominallBts, 
none  of  them  eeem  to  me  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portant conaeqnences  to  which  it  leads.  The  Abb^  de  Condillac 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  (if  we  en^pt,  perhaps,  Leibuitz)  who 
perceived  that,  if  this  system  be  true,  a  talent  for  reasoning 
most  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  in  a  akilfnl  use  of  language 
as  an  instrument  of  thought.  The  most  valuaUe  of  his  remariu 
on  this  snbject  are  contained  in  a  treatise  De  fArt  de  Pauer, 
which  fcHins  the  finirth  volume  of  his  Coara  if  Elude. 

Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  PhUoaophy  ofBhetoria,  has  founded, 
oo  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  speculation,  of  whicb  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  take  notice. 

The  explaoation  which  the  doctrines  of  these  writers  afford, 
of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  general  reasoning,  is  so  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  my  apprehension,  so  aatii^toiy,  that  I 
own  it  is  with  some  degree  of  surprise  I  have  read  the  attempt* 
which  have  lately  been  made  to  rerive  the  system  of  the  Bc»I- 
ista  One  of  the  ablest  of  these  attempts  is  by  Dr.  Price;  who, 
in  his  very  valuable  Treatise  on  MoraU,  has  not  <»ily  employed 
his  ingenuity  in  support  of  some  of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic 
school,  but  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example, 
in  connecting  this  specolatioa  about  nniversals  with  the  sublime 
questions  of  natural  theo1<^.  The  observations  which  he  has 
offered  in  snpport  of  these  oinnions  I  have  repeatedly  perused 
with  all  the  attention  in  my  power,  but  without  being  al^  t» 

>  Ldbniti,  too,  hM  dsdared  himnlf  •ditioa  of  this  work,  iriEh  t  Vnbn*  uul 

m  partiian  of  tUi  lect,  \a  •  dinertation,  Kfotaa,  wu  pQUiibed  bj  Leibniti^  at 

Da  Btiio  PAOiiwpUcD  ifbrtt  Niviku,  Frankfort,  in  the  }^eu-  ISTO.    The  Pr«- 

Thii  mioliai  pabliihed  a  boak  at  Parma  bca  atiil  Noten  are  to  be  foond  in  tW 

in  Uie  jtaz  IfifiS,  eDdtled,  Dt   Fmi  feorth  tAtaaa  of  hii  woriit,  \>j  Datan*. 

PrnapUt    el   vera   Satitme   PhSoto-  (Oenera,  1166-)    I  bars  iuuled  a  ibort 

piandt,  in  whiah  ha  oppoaad  ■areral  of  extract  from  the  former,  in  Note  I,  at 

tba  doctrinM  of  Ariitotle,  particuliirl;  tlie  end  of  the  Tolnme. 
lui  (^nlon  coDcenung  unimwJe.    Aa 
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enter  into  liis  viewi^  or  even  to  comprehend  fully  his  meaniitg. 
Indeed,  I  DUiit  acknowledge  that  it  appears  to  me  to  a£FOTd  no 
slight  presomption  agaiaitthe  prisdjies  on  which  he  jooceeda^ 
when  I  observe  that  an  satbor,  remarkable,  on  most  oocanone, 
for  preeisicHi  of  ideas  and  for  perqiicnity  of  style,  never  fitils  to 
lose  himself  in  obscurit}'  and  mystery  when  he  eaters  on  these 
disquisitbna. 

Dr.  Price's  reasonings  in  pnxtf  of  the  existence  of  universals 
are  the  more  corioas,  as  he  aoqnieeces  in  some  of  Dr.  Raid's 
cmolosicais  with  respeot  to  the  ideal  theory  of  perceptioa. 
That  there  are  in  the  mind,  images  or  reeemhlimcefl  of  things 
external,  he  grants  to  be  imppsrible ;  bnt  still  he  seems  to 
sQf^KMe  tba^  in  every  exertion  of  thooght,  there  is  something 
immediately  present  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  object  of  its 
attmtioq.  "  When  abstract  tmth  is  cont^nplated,  is  not," 
says  he,  "  the  very  obgeot  itself  present  to  the  mind  ?  When 
w^lltMw  of  intellects  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle 
of  a  aemieircle  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  aU  the  same 
object  in  view  ?  Is  this  object  nothing  P  Or  is  it  only  an 
image,  or  kind  of  shadow  ?  These  inquiries,"  he  adds,  "  carry 
onr  thougfate  high."* 

The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  so  puzzling  to  this  in- 
geniooe  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than  real  In  the 
case  of  Ferceptbn,  ImagiaatitHi,  and  Memoiy,  it  has  been 

*  IIm  whole  pMi^  ii  ■■  fcUewi; —  tliii  be  tba  lame  u  to  aa;  tliat,  when 

**  The  wocd  kha  b  ametiniei  ueed  to  the  mind  ii  smployed  in  Tiawing  and 

rfgnity  theiaunedlateoljeGtof  tbeniiiid  examimng  inj  otyect,  which  ii  either 

In  tluald^  MoeideTed  u  MMnething  in  not  ;reeent  to  It,  or  doe*  not  exi«t,  it  is 

the  min*^  whioh  nprennti  the  reel  <^  emtjofed  in  Tiewing   end   exemininK- 

Jed,  bat  ii  diSerant  from  it.    Thiaeenia  nothing,  uid  Iheraibra  don  not  then 

of  en  idee  ii  dariTed  from  the  notion,  think  et  ell  ?    When  ebetnct  truth  ie 

that  wheo  we  thinlc  of  tay  axternal  contonpUted,   is  not  the  nr;  object 

esietence,  there  ii    eenething   inine-  iteeif  preeent   to    tlie  mbd?     When 

diatelj  preeent  to  the  mind,  which  it  miHioni  of  btellects  contempUte  the 

CMltempUtee  dietinct  bom   the  olgect  eqnalitj  of  ereij  eagle  in  e  eemicirele 

heelf,  that   bei^  at  a  diatanoe.     Bnt  to  a  tight  angle,  hftT*  the;  not  all  the 

whet  ia  IhiiT    It  it  bed  langoage  to  aeme  otjeet  is  view?     la  thii  ol^ect 

an  il  an  image  in  the  mind  of  the  oli-  nothiagf     Or  1*  it  onl;  an  imege  or 

Jeet.    Shall  we  aa;  then,  that  there  il  kind  of  ahiidow f    Theieinquiriricarrj 

indeed  uo  tnch  thing?    Bnt  would  not  onr  ihongfat*  high." 
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already  fully  sbown,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the 
existence  of  anything  in  the  mind  diirtiDct  %i>m  the  mind 
itaelf ;  and  that,  even  upon  the  Buptxxdtion  tiiat  the  hat  were 
otherwise,  our  intelleotiia]  operations  Would  be  juxt  aa  inex- 
plicable as  they  are  at  present.  Why,  then,  shoold  we  Bnp- 
pose  that)  in  our  general  q)ecnlatioae,  there  miut  exist  in  the . 
mind  some  object  of  ita  thoughts,  when  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  object,  even  when 
the  mind  \a  employed  about  indiridoals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged  tha^  although,  in  such  cases, 
there  should  be  no  object  of  tiiought  in  ihe  mind,  there  must 
«ii8t  something  or  other  to  wluoh  its  attentioa  is  directed.  To 
this  difiSculty  I  have  no  answer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the 
^act  which  I  bare  already  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  there 
«re  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  possibly  speculate  about 
classes  of  otjecto, — the  one,  by  means  of  a  word  or  generic 
term, — the  other,  by  meuis  of  one  particular  individual  of  tfa* 
class  which  we  consider  as  the  representative  of  the  rest ;  and 
that  these  two  methods  of  carrying  on  oar  general  BpeculatJons 
are  at  bottom  so  much  the  same,  as  to  anthoriEe  us  to  lay  down 
as  a  princi|^  that,  without  the  use  of  signs,  all  our  thoughts 
most  have  related  to  individoala  When  we  reason,  therefore, 
concerning  dassea  or  genera,  the  obgecta  cf  our  attention  are 
merely  signs ;  or  If,  in  any  instance,  the  generic  word  should 
recall  some  individual,  this  circnmstance  is  to  be  regarded  only 
as  the  consequence  of  an  accidental  asBociation,  which  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  disturb  than  to  assiBt  us  in  our  reasoning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  possible  for  tiie  Deity  to 
have  BO  fcamed  us,  that  we  might  have  been  capable  ctf  reaacning 
concerning  classes  of  objects  without  the  use  of  signs,  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  man  is  not  snch  a  being.  And, 
indeed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  necessarily 
follow  that  there  exists  anything  in  a  genus  distinct  irom 
the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed ;  for  we  know  that 
the  power  which  we  have  of  tiiinking  of  particular  objecif 
without  the  medium  <tf  signf>,  does  not  in  the  least  dvpend 
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mi  their  existence  or  non-existeDce  at  the  moment  we  think 
of  them. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  ub,  in  inquirieB  of  this  nature, 
to  indn]ge  ourselves  in  specolatiDg  about  possibiliHes.  It  is 
of  more  consequence  to  remark  the  advantages  which  we  derive 
from  our  actual  constitution,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
appear  to  me  to  be  important  and  admirable ;  inaamuch  as  it 
fits  mankind  for  an  eas^  interchange  of  their  intellectual 
acquisitions,  by  imposing  on  tbem  the  necessity  of  employing, 
in  their  solitary  specolations,  the  same  instrument  of  thought, 
which  forms  the  established  medium  of  their  ccRnmunications 
wiih  each  other. 

In  the  very  slight  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  ITominalistB  and  the  Bealists  about  the 
existence  of  nniversala,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  an  inter- 
mediate sect  called  ConceptualJBta,  whose  distinguishing  tenet 
is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  c^  forming 
general  conceptions.^  From  the  indistinctnesa  and  inaocnracy 
of  their  language  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter 
to  ascertun  predsely  what  was  their  opinion  on  the  point  in 
question ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
amounted  to  the  two  following  propositions:  first,  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of  any  essences  or  uni- 
versal ideas  corresponding  to  general  terms;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  reasoning  concerning  geM^a 
or  classes  of  individuals,  wtlAou^  Om  maHatioa  of  lanffoage. 

*  "  tTomiaalu,  dawrta  paak  Abelu^  luHbtii  dittingaunt,  iiuanqnam  >lli  etiam 

hTpothad,  oniTemlia  in  uotioiiibiu  at-  confiuiduit.    Alii  fuerunt,  qui  nniver- 

qDB  eoac^itClmi  maotii  ez  nbiu  tingu-  lalis  qmnivertiiit,  Bon  Um  in  Tocibua, 

Uribn)  ftbitnclione  fbrmatig  Gonnstare  quun  lu  lemumilnu  inUgru,  quod  Job. 

ititutbMit,    nnde    Conceptnalu    dlctl  8«ri>lMricaei£  sdicribit  P«l.  Abd&rdo ; 

nat." — BrnckflT,  tdI.  iii.  p.  906.    lipi.  quo  quid  IntaDigftt  ills,  miU  noD  utii 

1766-  HlttiBt.''— Morhofil  FolgkUtor.  torn.  ii. 

"  KomiD^liuni   b«i    anot    familin.  lib. ).  cap.  xiii.  9  !. 
AGqui,  nt  Boi oallnoi,  unlTerHHa  nanw  I  lM*a  takin  no  noCica  of  tha  Iwt 

aaaa  nKaa  docnaniBt    Alii  itanun  in  cIm*  of  NondnalitU  tare  mantloBed, 

•olo  intaUectu  pomeruct,  atqne  menta  u  I  find  mj-wlf  nokble  to  camprehend 

uumi  eracepdu  «aie  aDlDmorunt,  quM  ihelr  doctrine. 
CoBceptwJes  lUiani  «oc«nt.  et  ■  Komi- 
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Indeed,  I  cannot  tkink  of  any  other  h3rpotheeis  which  it  is 
possible  to  form  on  the  subject,  distinct  fVom  those  of  the  t«'0 
celebrated  sects  already  mentioDed.  In  denying  the  existence 
of  nniveraahi,  we  knov  that  the  Conoeptualists  agreed  with 
the  KoDiinalistB.  In  what,  then,  can  we  suppose  that  they 
di&red  from  t^em,  bnt  about  the  necessity  of  language 
as  an  instrument  of  thought  in  carrying  on  our  general 
specuIatioQB  ? 

With  this  sect  of  Conceptualists,  Dr.  Beid  is  disposed  to 
rank  Mr.  Locke ;  and  I  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to  think,  that 
if  Locke  had  any  decided  opinion  on  the  point  in  dispute,  it 
did  not  differ  materially  from  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press in  the  two  general  propositions  which  I  hare  just  now 
stated.  The  apparent  inconrastenciee  which  occur  in  that  part 
of  his  Essay  in  which  the  question  is  discussed,  have  led  subse- 
quent anthors  to  represent  his  sentiments  in  different  lights ; 
hot  as  these  inconsistencies  plainly  shew  that  he  was  neither 
satisfied  with  the  system  of  the  Bealiste,  nor  with  that  of  the 
Komintdists,  they  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate  tliat  he  leaned 
to  the  intermediate  hypothesis  already  mentioned,  notwith- 
standing the  inaccurate  and  paradoxical  manner  in  which  he 
has  expressed  iO 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Beid's  own 
opinion  seems  to  me  also  to  coincide  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Conoeptualista ;  or  at  least  to  coincide  with  the  two  proposi- 
tions which  I  have  already  supposed  to  contain  a  summaiy  of 
their  doctrine  ?  The  absurdity  of  the  ancient  opinion  concern- 
ing universale,  as  maintained  both  by  Plato  and  AHstotle,  he 
has  exposed  by  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  arguments,  not 
to  mention  that  by  his  own  veiy  original  and  important  specu- 
lations concerning  the  ideal  theory,  he  has  completely  destroyed 
that  natural  prejudice  from  which  the  whole  ^stem  of  uni- 
versal ideas  gradually  took  rise.  If,  even  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of  any 
object  of  thought  in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  mind  itself 
we  are  at  once  relieved  from  all  the  difficulties  in  which  philo- 

■  Se«  Sate  K. 
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sophera  have  involved  tbemselree,  by  attemptiiig  to  espIuD,  in 
coomstency  with  that  ancient  hypotheaB,  the  process  of  the 
mind  in  its  general  8peciilAtion& 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear,  irom  Dr.  Beid's  criti- 
cisms on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his  opinion  does  not  coin- 
cide with  ^lat  (^  the  ITominaUsts  ;  and  that  the  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  reasoning  coQeemiog  classes  of  objects, 
ajipeais  to  him  to  imply  some  iaculty,  of  which  no  notice  is 
token  in  the  systems  of  these  philosophers. 

The  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  candour  of  this 
excellent  author,  eDcourages  me  to  add,  that  in  stating  his 
oiHiiioa  OD  the  subject  of  universals,  he  has  not  expressed  him- 
self in  a  manner  so  completely  satisfactory  to  my  mind  as  on 
most  other  occaaons.  That  language  is  not  an  essential  instru- 
ment of  thought  in  our  general  reasonings,  he  has  nowhere 
posilirel;  asserted.  At  the  same  time,  aa  he  has  not  afBrmed 
the  contrary,  and  as  be  has  declared  himself  dissarieded  with 
the  doctrinee  of  Berkdey  and  Hume,  his  readers  are  naturally 
led  to  conclude  Uiat  this  is  his  real  opioion  on  the  subject 
His  silence  on  this  point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is 
the  only  p<Hnt  about  which  there  can  be  any  reasonable  contro- 
versy among  those  who  allow  lits  refutation  of  the  ideal  bypo- 
tiiesis  to  be  satisfactoiy.  In  consequence  of  that  refutation, 
the  whole  dispute  between  the  Bealiats  and  the  Conceptualists 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground ;  but  the  dispute  between  the  Con- 
oeptualists  and  ihe  Kominalists  (which  involves  the  great 
question  concerning  the  use  of  dgns  in  general  speculation) 
remains  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 

Id  order  to  jnstify  his  own  expresaionB  concerning  universals, 
and  in  oppo«tion  to  tiie  languf^  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr. 
Beid  is  at  pains  to  illustrate  a  distinction  between  conc^Uon 
and  imagittation,  which,  he  fhinlm^  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  philosophers.  "  An  univeraal,''  says  he,  "  is  not 
an  object  of  any  external  sense,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
imagined,  but  it  may  be  distincily  conceived  When  Mr. 
Pope  says,  '  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  I  conceive 
his  meaning  distinctly,  although  I  ndther  imagine  a  black  or 
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a  white,  a  crooked  or  a  straight  man.  I  can  conceive  a  thing 
that  is  impoasible,  hut  I  cannot  distinotl;  imagine  a  thing  that 
is  impossible.  I  can  conceive  a  piopositiou  or  a  demonstratiou, 
bnt  I  cannot  imagine  either.  I  oao  conceive  understandiDg 
and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes  of  the  mind ;  but 
I  cannot  imagine  them.  In  like  manner,  I  can  distinctly  con- 
ceive ooiversals,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them."' 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  hj  conceiving  nniversaU, 
Dr.  Beid  means  nothing  more  than  nnderstaoding  the  meaning^ 
of  proportions  involving  general  terms.  But  tiie  observationa 
he  has  made,  (admitting  them  in  their  full  extent,)  do  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  question  about  the  aeoemty  of  signs  to 
enable  us  to  speculate  about  each  propositions.  The  vague  use 
which  metaphysical  writers  have  made  of  the  word  conoepffon, 
(of  which  I  bad  occasion  to  take  notice  in  a  former  chapter,) 
has  contributed  in  part  to  embarrass  this  subject  That  we 
cannot  cocceive  nniversals  in  a  way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in 
which  we  conceive  an  absent  object  of  sense,  is  granted  on  both 
sides.  Why  then  should  we  employ  the  same  word  conception^ 
to  express  two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent ?  When  we  speak  of  conceiving  or  miderstanding  a 
general  proposition,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we  have  a 
conviction,  (founded  on  our  {ovvioos  use  of  the  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed,)  that  we  have  it  in  onr  power,  at  pleasure,  to 
substitute,  instead  of  the  general  terms,  some  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals comprehended  under  them.  When  we  hear  a  proposition 
fumounced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  femiliar  to  us,  we 
naturally  desire  to  have  it  exemplified  or  illustrated  by  means 
of  some  particular  instance ;  and  when  we  are  at  once  satisfied 
by  such  an  application,  that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the 
proposition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  senile  to 
say  that  we  conceive  or  understand  its  meaning,  although  we 
should  not  extend  our  views  beyond  the  words  in  which  it  is 
announced,  or  even  although  no  particular  exemplification  of  it 
should  occur  to  us  at  the  moment  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that 
the  terms  of  any  general  proposition  can  possibly  be  under- 

'  £$ia^  im  ttm  Int^Uehtal  Ponert,  g.  483. 
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stood;  and  therefore  Dr.  Beid's  ailment  does  not  in  the  least 
invalidata  the  doctrine  of  the  NommalistB,  that  without  the  uko 
of  language  (under  which  tena  I  comprehend  every  species  of 
fflgus)  we  aboald  never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  specula- 
tioM  beyond  individuals. 

That  in  many  cases  we  may  safely  empli^  in  our  reasonings, 
general  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  not  even  able  to 
interpret  in  this  way,  and  consequently,  which  are  to  as  wholly 
insignificant,  I  had  occasioa  already  to  demonstrat«  in  a  former 
part  of  this  section. 

SECT.  rf.—CaSTmOATlOS  OF  THE  BAHK  SOBJXCT.— IMFBKENOES 
WITB  BHIFBCT  TO  THS  USB  OF  LAHQUAOE  AS  AH  IMSTBDUENT 
OF  THOUOHT,  AND  THS  EBROBS  IK  BRASONIKG  TO  WBICB  IP 
OOOASIONALLT  QITES  BISK.* 

In  the  last  section  I  meoMooed  Dr.  Campbell  as  an  inge- 
nious defender  of  the  system  of  the  NomiDalistB,  and  I  alluded 
to  a  particular  applica1i<Hi  which  he  has  made  of  their  doctrine. 
The  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in 
1^  seveotli  chapter  of  &e  second  book  of  his  PhUoaopJiy  of 
Bhet(ync,  in  which  chapter  he  proposes  to  explain  how  it 
happens,  "  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  detected,  both 
by  the  writer  and  the  reader."  The  title  is  somewhat  ludicrous 
in  a  grave  philosophical  work,  but  the  disquisition  to  which  it 
is  prefixed,  contains  many  acute  and  profound  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  power  of  signs,  both  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, and  as  an  instrument  <^  thought. 

Dr.  CampbeU's  speculations  with  respect  to  language  as  aa 
instrument  of  thon^t,  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
followiag  passage  in  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Hvman  Nature  : 
— "  I  believe  every  one  who  examines  the  situation  of  his  mind 
in  reasoniiig,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  distinct 
and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  use  of;  and  that  ia 
talking  <tf  QoTemment,  Chnrch,  N^;otiation,  Conquest,  we  sel- 
dom spread  out  in  oar  minds  aU  the  rample  ideas  of  which 

■  [Compare  SUmanti,  voL  ii.  chap.  ii.  lect.  3,  inbiecl.  2.— Ed.] 
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these  complex  ones  are  cotDpoaed.  It  ia,  however,  obseirable, 
that  notwithstauditig  this  imperfectum,  we  may  avoid  talking 
DOuBeoBe  on  these  Babjecta,  and  may  perceive  any  repogoaoce 
amoDg  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  fuU  comprehenooQ  of 
them.  Thus  i^  instead  of  saying  that  in  war  the  weaker  have 
always  reconise  to  negotiation,  we  should  say,  tliat  they  have 
always  recoorse  to  conqoeat ;  the  custom  which  we  have  ac- 
quired, of  attributing  certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  fiidlows  the 
words,  and  makes  us  immediately  percdve  the  absurdity  of  that 
proposition." 

bi  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  pas- 
sag^  he  has  endeavoured  to  espUun  in  what  mannw  our  habits 
<^  ttiJplHng  and  speaking,  gradually  establish  in  f^e  mind  such 
relations  among  the  words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on 
processes  of  reasoning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in 
every  instance  to  thar  particular  signification.  "With  most  of 
his  remarks  on  this  subject  I  perfectly  agree ;  but  the  illustra- 
tions he  gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great  extent  to  be  introduced 
here,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  impuring  their 
perspicuity,  by  attempting  to  abridge  them.  I  must  therefore 
refer  such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  prosecute  the  ijieculation, 
to  his  very  ingenious  and  philosophical  treatise, 

"  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,"  says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, "  it  happens  that,  in  matters  which  are  perfectly  twniliar 
to  us,  we  are  able  to  reason  by  means  of  words,  without  ex- 
amining, in  every  instance,  their  signification.  Almost  all  the 
possible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all  the 
acquired  relations  of  the  signs)  have  become  customary  to  us. 
The  consequence  is,  that  an  unusual  application  of  any  term  is 
instantiy  detected ;  this  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  tiiu  doubt 
occawoos  an  immediate  recourse  to  idea&  The  recourse  of  the 
mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzded  with  the  agne,  to  the  know- 
ledge it  has  of  the  things  signified,  is  natural,  and  on  such 
subjects  perfectly  easy.  And  of  tJiis  recourse  the  discovery  of 
the  meaning,  or  of  the  unmeaningness  of  what  is  said,  is  the 
immediate  effect  But  in  matters  that  ore  by  no  means 
familiar,  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  in  such 
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AS  are  of  an  abstruse  and  intricate  natiue,  the  case  is  widely 
■different.''  The  instances  in  which  we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be 
imposed  on  by  words  without  meaning,  are  (according  to  Br. 
<!!!finipbell)  the  three  following : — 

First,  Where  there  is  an  exnberance  of  metaphor. 

SeconeBy,  When  the  terms  most  frequently  occumng,  denote 
things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind 
IB  not  snfficiently  fiuuilisrized.  Such  are  the  words — Gh)Tem- 
-ment,  Church,  State,  Constitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce, 
Jjegidature,  Jurisdiction,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 

Thirty,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and 
■Gonsequeutly  of  very  extensive  signification.^  For  an  illustra- 
tion of  these  remarks,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious 
work  which  I  just  now  quoted. 

To  the  observations  of  these  eminent  writers,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable  to  the  mistakes 
thoy  mention,  when  we  make  use  of  a  language  which  is  not 
perfectly  familiar  to  us.  Nothing,  indeed,  I  apprehend,  can 
shew  more  clearly  the  use  we  make  of  words  in  reasooing  than 
this,  that  an  ohservatiou  which,  when  expressed  iu  our  own 
language,  seems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  acquires  the  appear- 
ance of  depth  and  originality,  by  being  translated  into  another. 
FcH-  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  am  conscious  of  having  been  fre- 
quently led,  in  this  way,  to  form  au  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
merits  of  ancient  and  of  foreign  authors ;  and  it  has  happened 
to  me  more  than  once,  that  a  8ent«nce  which  seemed  at  first  to 
■contain  something  highly  ingenious  and  profound,  when  tran- 
«hrted  into  words  familiar  to  me,  appeared  obviously  to  be  a 
trite  or  a  nugatory  propoedtion. 

<  "  The  mora  ganeral  tay  -watA  it  in  M«urit7,  we  nait  perpetnallj  reonr  in 

ill  ngniflcation,  it  ii  the  more  liable  to  oar  mindi  from  Uie  sign  to  the  notioo 

be  kbuaed  bf  an  improper  or  nnm«an-  we  bare  of  the  thing  lignifled ;  snd  for 

ing  appUcatioii.    A  yvrj  general  term  (be  reuon  afiirenieatioDed,  it  ii  in  anch 

ia  apiilicable  alike  to  a  miiltiCade  at  dif-  iimtanoei  diffionlt  picdiely  to   uc«r- 

ferent  indiridatla,  ft  particular  leim  ii  tain  thii  notion,     Thne  the  latitoije 

-applicable  but  to*  few.  Wbenlberigb^  of  a  word,   thongh  diflbrent   from  its 

fbl  ipplicBtiana  of  a  word  are  exbimelj  amhigniljr,  hath  often  a  mmilar  efiect." 

nnmeroiu,  the;  cannot  all  be  lo  etmnglj  — Pkiiotopkg  nf  ititftorie,  vu).  iL  p. 

£xcd  by  habit,  but  that,  for  greater  13S. 
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The  effect .  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted  style  in 
our  own  language,  is  dmilor  to  what  we  experience  when  wo- 
read  a  compoeitios  m  a  foreign  one.  The  eye  is  too  much 
da^ed  to  see  distinctly.  "  Aliad  styli  genus,"  says  Bacon,. 
"  totum  in  eo  est,  ut  verba  sint  aculeata,  aententiie  concisav 
oratio  denique  pottus  versa  quam  fusa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia,  per 
Imjnsmodi  artificinm,  magts  ingeniosa  videantur  quam  re  vera 
sint  Tale  invenitnr  in  Seneca  effiisius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio- 
fiecundo  moderatius." 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin  composition, 
aids  powerfully  the  imposition  we  have  now  been  considering, 
and  renders  that  language  an  inconvenient  medium  of  philo- 
sophical communication,  as  well  as  on  inconvenient  instnunent 
of  accurate  thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this- 
latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted,  'Uie  aasocin- 
tions  among  words  must  be  looser  than  where  one  invnri- 
ahle  order  is  followed,  and  of  consequence,  on  the  princip1p» 
of  Hume  and  Campbell,  the  miat^es  which  are  committed  in 
reasonings  expressed  in  such  languages  will  not  be  so  readily 
detected. 

The  errors  in  reasoning,  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  use  of  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  will 
appear  the  less  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
langut^es  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world,  have 
derived  tiieir  origin  from  popular  use,  and  that  their  applica- 
tion to  philosophical  purposes  was  altogether  out  of  the  view 
of  those  men  who  first  employed  them.  Whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  invent  a  language,  which  would  at  once  facilitate 
philosophical  communication,  and  form  a  more  convenient 
instrument  of  reasoning  and  of  invention,  than  those  we  possess 
at  present,  is  a  question  of  veiy  di£Bcult  discussion,  and  upon 
which  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  failure  of 
Wllkins'  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a  real  character  and  a 
philosophical  language  is  not  perhaps  decisive  against  such  a 
project ;  for,  not  to  mention  some  radical  defects  in  his  plan,  the 
views  of  that  very  eminent  philosopher  do  not  seem  to  have 
extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend  the  litcrarjr 
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interconrse  among  different  Datioos.  Leibnitz,  bo  far  as  I 
"know,  ia  the  onl;  author  who  has  hitherto  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  ludiug  the  powerB  of  invention  and  of  reasoning,  by 
the  use  of  a  more  convenient  instrument  of  thought,  but  he  hiis 
nowhere  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  interesting  subject 
It  is  only  from  a  converBation  of  his  witii  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr, 
Oldenburg,  when  he  was  in  England  in  1673,  and  from  some 
imperfect  hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works,*  that  we  find  it 
had  engaged  his  attention.  In  the  course  of  this  conrersaticni 
he  observed,  that  Wilkins  had  mistaken  the  true  end  of  a  real 
'Chuacter,  which  was  not  merely  to  enable  different  nations 
to  correspond  eauly  together,  but  to  assist  the  reason,  the 
invention,  and  the  memory.  In  hia  writings,  too,  he  some- 
where speaks  of  an  alphabet  of  hliman  thoughts,  which  he 
liad  been  employed  in  forming,  and  which,  probably,  (as 
FonteneUe  has  remarked,)  had  some  relation  to  bis  universal 
language.^ 

The  new  nomenclatore  which  has  been  introduced  into 
«hemisti7,  seems  to  me  to  fumish  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
-effect  of  appropriated  and  well-defined  expressions  in  aiding 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  dix- 
tant,  when  similar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  some  of  the 
-other  sciences. 


'  Stw  Nots  L. 

*"  H.  Leibnitz  aroit  oon9u  k  prqfet 
■d'nns  langna  phUonpliique  et  uniTer- 
-nlle.  Wilkini  ErSqne  de  C)i«*ter,  et 
lient  travtim ;  tnais  di( 
■  qa'il  ftflit  en  Angjetens,  il 
«Tint  dit  i  Heauean  Bojle  ,et  d'Oldan- 
iiiUTg  qB*!!  ne  crojMt  paa  quo  cei 
^^ruids  hommea  eneient  encore  frappi 
iia  bat.  Ha  pfiUToiflnt  bien  fiura  que 
dea  natialia  qui  ns  B'entGndneiit  paa 
'maaent  ■ia£mcnt  commerDa,  Duia  ila 
n'aroient  paa  attrappi  lai  Tfritablea 
-caracUrea  rteli,  qui  itmeot  rinatnuneDt 
le  piitB  fin  doDt  I'eeprit  hanaln  ee  pfit 


Mrrir,  et  qui  deroient  extifmenient 
faciliUr  et  le  raiaoniienient,  et  la  m^- 
nxdra,  et  I'ioveatiaD  dei  cfaowt.  11* 
deTcient  recwmbler,  aatant  qu'il  Eloit 
poanble,  anx  csract^tca  d'algebre,  qui 
en  eflet  lOnt  tr^  a^plaa,  et  trie  ez- 
preaiifa,  qui  D*ont  jamais  ni  superfluitf, 
ni  fqniroqae,  et  dont  loutei  lea  Tariitea 
Bont  ruKmnfea.  II  a  parM  en  quelqiia 
endnnt,  d'un  alphabet  dai  penaiea 
hmaunea,  qu'il  m^itdt  Selon  loutea 
lea  apparencea,  cat  alpbabet  avoit 
rapport  i  aa  lani^B  nniTeTWlle.'' — 
£loge  dg  M.  LabrntM,  par  M.  de  Fm- 
tenelle. 
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SECT.  V. — OF  THE  PITRPOSES  TO  WHICH  THE  POWERS  OP  ABSTRAC- 
TION ANI)  OENBRAUZATtOK  ABE  SUBSRBVtBHT. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  that,  without  the  use  of  sigaa,  alF 
our  knowledge  must  n«oeaBarily  have  been  limited  to  iadiri- 
dnalB,  and  that  we  shonld  have  been  perfectly  incapable  both 
of  claasificstion  and  general  reasoDing.  '  Some  authors  have- 
maintained,  that  without  the  power  of  genenlization,  (which  I 
hare  endeavoured  to  shew  means  nothing  more  than  the  capa* 
city  of  employing  general  tenns,)  it  would  have  been  impoasible- 
for  us  to  have  carried  on  any  species  of  reasoning  whatever. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  or, 
at  least,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly  stated.  The  truth  is,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  just  in  one  sense  of  the  word  reasoning',, 
hilt  &lse  in  another ;  and  I  even  suspect  it  is  false  in  that  sense- 
of  the  word  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  employed.  Bdbr^ 
therefore,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  general  proportion,  the  metuiing 
tre  are  to  annex  to  this  reiy  vague  and  ambiguous  term  should 
lie  ascertained  with  precision. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers,  that  the  expecta- 
tion which  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ia 
not  founded  upon  reasoning,  and  different  theories  have  of  late 
been  proposed  to  account  for  its  origin.  Mr.  Home  resolves  it 
into  the  association  of  ideas.  Dr.  Beid,  on  the  other  hand,, 
m^ntuns  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  coostitutioa 
which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation,  and  which,  therefore,, 
is  to  be  ranked  among  those  general  and  ultimate  facts,  beyond 
which  philosophy  is  unable  to  proceed.^    Without  this  principle^ 

■  of  this  DAtnre,  «o  f»      dorcet  gimi  an  acooimt  of  sonie  of  tlie 
mctaphfacal  opinioDi  of  tbe  lite  jl[^ 
literai7  pnnuita,  it  slwafa  giva  me      TnrgoC,  approschei  nrj  nearly  to  Dr. 
pleuuie  to  remnrk   ■   coinddencs  of      Reid'i  doctrioss. 
Dfunion   nmoDK  diSerent  philotapben,  "  Ia  mimmra  de  uos  wnutions,  et 

pitrflcaUriy    among    men    of    Driginol       la  l«mlt£  qua  noua  aront  de  reflecUir 


gsiiini,  and  who  ha*e  been  educated  in  lur  c«s  lenaation*  paasJ«a  et  de  Ip» 
diflerani  philoiopliica]  ayitemi.  The  combiner,  tont  le  senl  principe  de  nc 
fbUowing  paaaage,  in  vhtch  U.  dc  Con-      cauMUHancei.    TAinppodtionqa'ilei 
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o(  expectation,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  accommodate 
CHir  coodact  to  the  estabjiahed  coone  of  natnre ;  and  accord* 
ingly,  we  find  tiiat  it  is  a  princiide  coeval  with  our  very  exist- 
enoe,  and  in  Bome  measure  common  to  nun  witii  the  lower 


It  is  ui  obvious  conaequence  of  this  doctrine,  that  although 
philoflophen  be  accustomed  to  state  what  are  commonly  called 
the  lawB  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  general  propodtionc^  it  is  by 
no  means  neoeesaiy  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life  that  we 
diould  express  them  in  this  manner,  or  even  that  we  should 
ezpresa  them  in  words  at  all  The  philosopher,  for  example, 
may  state  it  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  "  fire  sctnches ;"  or  that 
" heavy  bodies,  when  unsupported,  &1I  downwards:"  but  lon^ 
befwe  the  use  of  artificial  mgns,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of 
leason,  a  child  learns  to  act  i^n  both  oi  these  suppoeitionB. 
In  doing  b<^  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  instinctive  prindple 
which  has  now  been  mentioned,  directed  in  its  operation  (as  is 
the  case  with  many  other  instincts)  by  the  experience  itf  the 
individual  If  man,  therefore^  had  been  destined  for  no  other 
purposes  than  to  acquire  such  an  acquuntauce  with  the  course 
of  natnre  as  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  animal 
existence,  he  might  have  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his  being 
without  the  use  of  language; 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  onr  instinctive  anticipaticm  of  physicat 
eveaits,  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  what  we  foresee  is  to 
happen,  so  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  increase  our  power, 

ill*  dn  knx  coiilanlM  auxqiiallea  tou  relalioii  n^MHaira  ne  Ke  pour  nmis  le 

Urn  fhAaoatoM  ofaMnrfe  tont  usqjettii  pant  k  I'aTenir,  ni  1>  conituice  de  ce 

da  maniSre  I  rgparoitre  daoa  tooa  lea  que  j'u  tu  t  oelle  de  ce  qna  j'auroia 

tempa,   daoa  toulal  lea  ciTconataQcea,  coatinut  d'obaerrMT  ri  j'£toia  reat£  dana 

td(  qu'fl*  BOOt  d£tenniD&  par  cai  Imi,  daa  drconatancei  aemblablaa ;  maia  rim. 

Mt  b  aenl  linideiiiaDt  de  U  oertitade  da  preadaii  qui  ma  parte  ll  ngatdrr  comnitt 

caa  ooDDtnaaaiioei.  eiiataot,  cmnme  riel  ce  qm  m'a  pji- 

"  Houa  aTona  la  oooiciaDce  d'sToir  tealt  oe   cancUre  de   ooiutalice    eat 

abaerTeMtt«conataiKe,etilnHntiment  irrfidallbla.'— Fis  ifa  Targot,  paitle  ii. 

involoaUtn  nooa  force  de  ermra  qi)*e11e  p.  &6. 

contibnan  de  anbrittar.    La'proUbDitt  "  Qnafid  im  Fraofoia  et  nn  AsglMt 

qid  en  r^olta,  qodqoe  gnnde  qaUU  penaeot  da  mime,"  layi  Toltairs^  "  D 

Mit,  n>at  paa  one  oertttnde.    Adcoim  fant  Insn  quilt  uant  ndara." 
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hy  anployiiig  phTracal  caosee  as  iturtiumeDts  for  tbe  acootn- 
plisbment  of  our  parposea ;  nay,  we  can  employ  a  series  of  soch 
caoeee,  so  as  to  aocomplisli  very  remote  eSscte,  We  can  on- 
jioj  the  agetu?  of  air  to  incteaae  tbe  heat  <^  a  ftmtace  ;  the 
furnace  to  reader  iron  malleable ;  and  the  iron  to  all  tibe  va- 
rious purposes  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me 
that  all  this  may  be  conceived  and  done  withoirt  the  aid  of 
laiig;nage :  and  yet,  assuredly,  to  discover  a  series  of  means  sub- 
servient to  a  particular  end,  or,  in  other  words,  an  effort  <^ 
mechanical  invention,  implies,  acctH-ding  to  the  common  doc- 
trines of  philosophen,  the  exercise  of  oar  reasoning  povrers.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  of  the  word  ressoning,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  not  essentially  connected  with  the  &cnltj  of 
generalization,  or  with  the  use  of  signs. 

It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  that  savages,  whose 
minds  are  almost  whdly  occupied  with  partioulars,  and  who 
have  neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  general  speculations, 
are  yet  occasionally  observed  to  employ^  a  long  tmn  of  means 
for  acconqilishing  a  particular  puipose.  Even  something  of 
this  kind,  bat  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
marked in  the  other  animals  ;  and  tliat  they  do  not  cany  it 
fiurther,  is  probably  not  the  effect  of  their  want  of  generalizatiMi, 
but  of  the  imperfection  of  some  of  those  faculties  which  are 
common  to  them  with  our  species  j  particulaTly  of  their  powers 
of  attention  and  iecoUecti(»L  The  instuices  which  are  com- 
monly produced  to  jffove  that  iiiey  me  not  destitute  of  the  power 
of  reasoning,  are  aM  examples  of  that  spedes  of  cootrivaoce 
which  has  been  mentdoned,  and  are  perfectly  distinct  fkm  those 
intellectual  processes  to  which  the  use  of  signs  is  esaentiBlly 
subsGrvient^ 

■  Om  of  1h«  bMt  attMtod  ioitMiCM  ^gfi  ti^  intelKgnt ;  H  I'uaUHiit  i,  M 

vhich  I  liaT*  tnrt  wHb,  at  ugadtr  In  douner  du  noix  ioat  I'uiinMl  £tdt  Iris 

the  Umnr  anitnili,  ii  iiNstiaD«d  by  U.  frimd ;   mail  il  tn  pbcmt  una  loiii, 

Bailly,  in  hii  Ltttre  mr  la  Jwfc—Mg,  poor  que  retenn  par  ui  chilne,  la  linga 

•ddrMted  to  M.  La  Jloj.  ng  pat  paa  lea  attiundra ;  sprte  Imd  da* 

"  Dn  da  rava  amil,  bonime  d'aaprit  «t  ttforU  innlilet  qui  ue  tarTent  quIL  pr£- 

Sifnt  da  conflaiKa,  u'a  reoonti  dmz  parar  rinventiDi],  la  ainge,  to; ant  paaaer 

Uta  dont  U  «  At  thatia.    II  vitit  oa  mi  doveiti^iw  porUnt  an  wrtiatte  auw 
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[As  a  fiurther  coDfimmtion  of  the  same  doctriDe,  it  m&y  1>e 
remarked,  that  there  is  no  class  of  speculatira  men  who  are  in 
{^neral  so  much  at  a  loss  to  convey  their  ideas  as  men  of  mc- 
'chnnical  inveotioD.  This,  I  think,  can  only  arise  from  thdr 
bping  accustomed  to  direct  their  attention  iTnmediately  to  the 
sut^ectB  of  titdr  conaderation,  without  Uie  use  of  signs.  Phi- 
lo8(^ers  who  epeculate  on  qnestions  which  require  the  employ- 
ment of  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  are  seldom  de- 
ficient in  a  iacOity  of  expression.] 

WbeUier  that  particalar  species  of  mechanical  cootriyaace 
which  has  now  lx«i  mentioned,  and  which  consists  merely  in 
employing  a  series  of  physical  causes  to  aocomplish  an  effect 
which  we  cannot  produce  immediately,  should  or  should  not  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  reasoning,  I  shall  not  now  inquire. 
It  is  sofficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  it  is 
«nentia]ly  different  irom  those  intellebtual  processes  to  which 
the  use  of  signs  is  indispensably  necessaiy.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  what  I  hare  now  said  is  not 
«trictly  applicable  to  those  more  complicated  mechanical  in- 
ventions, in  which  a  variety  of  powers  are  made  to  conspire  at 
'Once  to  produce  a  particulu'  effect.  Such  contrivances,  i>cr- 
haps,  may  be  found  to  involve  processes  of  the  mind  which 
-cannot  be  carried  on  without  mgns.     But  these  questions  will 

"k  brai,  M  Muit  de  MtU  Hiristta,  et  il  briu  U  ndi  qui  n'snronfoit  pluB."~ 

■'ea  Mrvit  poor  Atteindra  il  Ik  doiz  et  J}iteoun  et  Memoiret  par  rAvitiir  de 

I'ameMr  jtuqo'i  tui.    La  nuniira  de  TBittoirt  de  PAttnmomU.     h  Paris, 

-oimr  U  mux  eiigu  use  iicmT«11«  in-  1T90 ;  tam«  ii.  p.  1S6. 
Tentioo ;  il  en  vint  i  boat,  en  plsfant  Attmitting  thea«  facU  to  Le  nccumtelj 

]>  nois  i  tern,  ea  j  fabuit  tomber  ds  stated,  tbcf  still  Imtc  m  rsKntUl  di«- 

IttDt  om  {derre  ini  nn  caiUon  poor  la  tiDctinn  betwMn  man  and  brutes :  for 

blJMr.    Toaa  vojeE,  monnear,  que  lang  In  none  of  the  contrivance!  here  men. 

-BToir  oonnn,  comine  OaliUe,  \m  loix  de  tioned  i*  there  anything  aniil(^a]i  to 

la  chdt«  des  coip*,  le  ainge  aT<nt  Uen  tboee  intellectnal  proceuu  which  lead 

remu^uS  la  force  que  oetoorpaaequiir-  the  mind  to  gnaeral  conclnnoni,  and 

«Dt  par  la  ohOte.    Ce  mojen  cependant  which  (according  to  the  foregoing  doc- 

■e  tronTE  en  dGbnt.  Dn  jonrqn'il  amit  trine)  implj  tiie  uie  of  general  tennt. 

ph,  la  terre  Hoit  mdle,  la  noii  anfon-  ThoM  powers,  therefore,  which  enaUe 

^t,  et  la  plerre  n'aroit  plin  d'adion  ns  to  clamif)-  object*,  and  to  emploj 

poor  la  briier.    Qne  flt  Is  nngef    II  aigtiH  as  sti  inetnimant  of  thought,  nrr, 

^la  cbercher  nn  toileau,  pla^  la  noi*  as  far  ai  we  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the 

deuoa,  et  en  laiwant  toniber  la  ptcm  hnmon  epeciea. 
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fall  more  properly  onder  oar  Gonnderation  when  we  enter  on 
the  subject  of  Teasoniag. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  so  far  as  oar  tiioaghta 
relate  merely  to  individual  objectii,  or  to  individual  events,  whioh 
we  have  actually  perceived,  and  of  which  we  retain  a  dtatioct 
remembrance,'  we  are  not  under  the  neceeaity  of  employing 
worda  It  frequently,  however,  happ«iB,  that  when  the  sut^ta 
of  our  coomdeiation  are  particular,  our  leasfHung  with  xospect 
to  them  may  involve  veiy  geaeral  notions ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
although  we  may  conceive  without  the  use  t^  words  the  thinga 
about  which  we  reason,  yet  we  must  neceesarily  have  reoourse 
to  language  in  carrying  on  our  specolations  concerning  them. 
If  the  Bul^ectt  of  our  reaaoning  be  general,  (under  which 
description  I  include  all  our  reasonings,  whether  more  or  less 
comprehensive  which  do  not  relate  merely  to  individuals,) 
words  are  the  sole  objects  about  which  our  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed. According  as  these  words  are  comprehensive  ac  limited 
in  tbfflr  signification,  the  c<HicluuonB  we  form  will  be  more  or 
less  general ;  but  this  accidental  circumstance  does  not  in  the 
least  afiect  the  nature  of  tiie  iutellectual  process,  so  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  proportion  which  holds  without  any  excep- 
tion, that,  in  every  case  in  which  we  extend  our  speculations 


'  IluTe  tlwaght  itpropar  toidd  tliii  Pompey,    changed  tba    Bonuii    Cum- 

KmiUtion  oF  the  gcnenl  propomtion;  monvaalth  into  «  rooDircb?,  ho.,   it 

beciOM  individiul  otjscti,   and   indi-  ii  the  Mine  thing  u  to  laf  tin  con- 

vidiial  STODti,  which  hare  not  iklleu  queror  of  Pomptif  «u  Cnair;  thatii, 

under  the  eiaminatiol]  of  uar  hdwi,  Cniar  and  the  cnnquenir  of  Pumpey 

cannot  ponibly  be  made  ths  lubjects  of  are  the  nme  thing;  and  Cnnr  b  bk. 

onT  coniideralion,  bnt  by  meini  of  Ian-  moch  knowD  by  the  one  diitiuction  a» 

gnage.  The  manner  in  which  we  think  the  other,    llie  amoant  then  ie  only 

of  mch  olyectB  and  erenta,  ii  accurately  tbit:  that  the  cdnqneror  of  Pompey 

described  in  the  following  paasge  of  conqnarad  Pompey ;  or  KKuebody  c«a- 

Wotlaaton,  howoTer  miphikieopliicil  the  quered  Pompey  \  or  nther,  duce  Pom- 

oonclnoiffi  may  be  which  he  dedncea  pey  ii  ai  little  knoum  now  aa  Caaar, 

fna  hii  rea«oning.  aomebody  conquered  aomebody.    Bock 

"  A  man  b  not  known  ever  the  more  it  poor  hndneH  ia  Ibia  loaited  immoT. 

to  poatarity,  becanae  hii  name  ii  tnna-  tality ;  and  lucb,  ai  has  l>e«n  here  da- 

mitted  to  then  \  be  doth  not  live,  he-  acribed,  ii  the  thing  called  glmy  amnng 

cauaa    hii   name   dooa.    When,    it   ia  ut" — JZe^'oa  of  Ifalttn  Mnaated 

Bud,  JuUiu  Cfeaar  lubducil  Qau!,  heat  p.  117. 
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beyond  individuals,  language  is  not  only  a  uaeflil  anxiliaiy,  but 
ie  the  Bolu  instmment  by  which  tbey  are  catried  on. 

These  remarhs  oaturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  what 
fbnns  Uie  characteristical  distinction  between  the  specnlalions 
of  the  philosopher  and  of  Ibe  mlgar.  It  is  not  that  the  former 
is  accustomed  to  cany  on  his  procewes  of  reasoning  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  Utter ;  bot  that  &.e  conclnsionfi  be  is  accus~ 
tomed  to  form  are  iar  more  oomprehensiTe,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
habitual  emplojrment  of  more  comprehenriTe  terms.  Among 
tbe  most  unenHgbtened  of  mankind,  we  dlen  meet  with  indi- 
viduals  who  poneas  tbe  reasoning  fhoolfy  in  a  very  eminent 
degree;  bat  aa  this  fiuiuify  is  employed  merely  about  par- 
ticulan,  it  never  can  conduct  them  to  general  truths ;  and,  of 
Goosequeuce,  whether  their  pursuits  in  life  lead  them  to  specu- 
latioa  or  to  action,  it  can  imly  fit  them  for  distinguishing 
themaelves  in  some  very  limited  and  subordinate  sphere.  The 
philosopher,  whose  mind  has  been  &miliarized  by  education 
and  by  his  own  reflections,  to  the  correct  use  of  more  compre- 
benove  terms,  is  enabled,  witboot  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of 
intellectual  exertion  than  is  necessaiy  for  manajpng  the  details 
of  ordinary  bonness,  to  arrive  at  general  theorems,  which,  when 
illustrated  to  tbe  lower  classes  of  men,  in  their  partioulnr 
applications,  seem  to  indicate  a  fertility  of  invention,  little 
short  of  Bupematural.* 

Tbe  analogy  of  the  algebiaical  art  may  be  of  use  in  illustrat- 
ing these  ol»ervations.  Tbe  difference  in  fact,  between  the 
investigations  we  cany  on  by  its  assistance,  and  other  processes 
of  reasoning,  is  more  inconsiderable  than  is  cconmonly  imagined ; 


'  "  Genanl  nMoningi  teem  lotifnte,  nnlmul  propostioiu,  wbiob  comprc- 

BMnlj  b»eWMB  tbef  are  gooenl ;  nor  band  mular  llwm  ui  Infioila  niuubar  of 

u  it  fMy  for  the  bulk  of  mukind  to  iiidindii«li,  and  inchide  a  wbols  idence 

•dutingniib,  in  a  gnat  number  of  p«r-  in   a  linKle    tbeoMm.      Himt  «;e  ia 

tieolan,  titat  caatDOn  dnmrnatanca  in  cmfonnded    vitb    inob    an    sxtennTD 

wllicll  tbey  all  agrea,  or  tc  ixtraet  it,  praapeet ;  and  tba  conctiuioni  deriTeil 

pnn  and  nnmiied,  from  tbe  otber  super-  (nmt  it,  eien  Ibongb  cImH;  expreMcd, 

floana  drcnmatancee.    Erery  Judgment  nam  intncala  and  obacnre." — Hnme'a 

or  oondmiai  wHb  Ibam  i*  particular.  RUtiad  Ditantnet, 
IVj  cannot  enUrge  Ibeir  Tiew  to  thoae 
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and,  if  I  am  not  oUBtak^  amoants  only  to  this,  tliat  the  former 
are  express  in  an  appropriated  language  with  which  we  arc 
not  accustomed  to  associate  particular  notionB.  Hence  they 
exhibit  the  efficacy  of  signs  as  an  instrument  of  thought  in  a 
more  distinct  and  palpable  manner  than  the  speculations  we 
carry  on  by  words,  which  are  continually  awakening  the  power 
of  Conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Yieta  showed  algebraietx,  that,  by  sub- 
stituting in  their  investigations  letters  of  the  alphabet,  instead 
<tf  known  qnantitieB,  they  might  render  tiie  solution  <tf  eveiy 
problem  subservient  to  the  discovery  of  a  general  truth,  he  did 
not  increase  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reflsonings ;  he  only 
enlarged  the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  they  were 
expressed.  And  if,  in  teaching  that  science,  it  is  fotmd 
expedient  to  accustom  students  to  solve  problems  by  means  of 
the  particulai  numbera  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made 
acquainted  witti  literal  or  specioiu  arithmetic,  it  is  not  because 
the  former  processes  are  less  intricate  than  the  latter,  hat 
because  their  scope  and  utility  are  more  obvious,  and  because 
it  is  more  easy  to  illustrate,  by  examples  than  by  words,  tJie 
difference  between  a  particular  conclusion  and  a  general 
theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  processes  of  the  vulgar 
and  of  the  philosopher,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  between 
the  two  states  of  the  algebraical  art  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Yieta ;  the  general  terms  which  are  used  in  the  various 
sciences,  giving  to  those  who  can  employ  them  with  c»rrectnes8 
and  dexterity,  the  same  sort  of  advantage  over  the  uncultivated 
sagacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  which  the  expert  algebraist 
possesses  over  the  arithmetical  accountant 

If  the  forgoing  doctrine  be  admitted  as  just,  it  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
peculiarly  striking  and  beautiful,  as  it  shows  that  the  same 
faculties  which,  without  the  use  of  mgns,  must  necessarily  have 
l>een  limited  to  the  consideration  of  individual  objects  and  par- 
ticular events,  are  by  means  of  signs  fitted  to  embrace,  without 
effoit,  those  comprehensive  theorems,  to  the  discovery  of  which, 
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in  detflil,  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  humoD  race  would 
have  beea  uneqiiaL  The  advantage  our  animal  strength  ac- 
quires by  the  use  of  mechanical  engines,  exlubits  but  a  faint 
image  of  that  increase  of  our  intellectual  capacity  which  we 
owe  to  language. — It  is  this  increase  of  our  natural  powers  of 
comprehension,  which  seeme  to  be  the  principal  foundation  of 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  discovery  of  general  theorems. 
Such  a  discovery  gives  us  at  once  the  command  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  particular  truths,  and  oommuiiicates  to  the  mind  a 
sentiment  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we  feel  when 
we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  those  phyrical  effects,  of 
which  we  have  acquired  tbe  command  by  our  mechanical  con- 
trivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  first,  to  be  a  farther  consequence 
of  the  principles  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  that 
the  difficulty  of  philosophical  discoveries  in  much  less  than  ia 
commonly  imagined ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  front 
them,  that  this  difficulty  is  of  a  different  nature  from  what  we 
are  apt  to  suppose,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject  To 
employ  with  skill  the  very  delicate  instrument  which  nature 
has  made  essentially  subservient  to  general  reasoning,  and  to 
guard  agunet  the  errors  which  result  from  an  irgudiciouB  use 
of  it,  require  an  uncommon  capacity  of  patient  attentimi,  and  a 
cautious  circumspection  in  conducting  our  various  intellectual 
processes,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  early  habits  of  philo- 
sophical refiection.  To  assist  and  duect  ns  in  making  thi» 
acquisition,  ought  to  form  the  most  important  branch  of  a 
rational  Ic^c,  a  science  of  far  more  extensive  utility,  and  of 
which  the  principles  lie  much  deeper  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  than  the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  dignified 
with  that  name.  The  branch,  in  particular,  to  which  the  fore- 
going observations  more  immediately  relate,  must  for  ever 
remain  in  its  infancy  till  a  most  difficult  and  important  desi- 
deratum in  the  history  of  the  mind  is  supplied,  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  it  acquires  tlie  use  of  the 
various  classes  of  wwds  which  compose  the  langnnge  of  a 
cultivated  and  enli^tened  people.    Of  some  of  the  errors  of 
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reftsoniog  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  an  incautious  aw  of 
TvordB,  I  took  notice  in  the  preceding  section,  and  I  shall  have 
occawon  afterwards  to  treat  the  same  sabject  more  in  detail  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  my  wort* 


8BCT.  VL- — OF  THB  BBBOBS  TO  WHICH  WK  AKE  LIABLE  IN  SPECU- 
LATION, AND  IN  THE  CONDUCT  Of  AFFAIRS,  IN  COKBEQUSNCB 
OF  A  KASH  APPLICATION  OF  GEtfSBAL  PRINCIPLES. 

It  appears  sufficiently  from  the  reasonings  which  I  offered 
in  tiie  preceding  section,  how  important  are  the  advantages 
which  the  philosopher  acquires,  by  quitting  the  study  of  purticu- 
lars,  and  directing  his  attention  to  general  prinaplcs,  I  flatter 
myself  it  appears  farther,  irom  the  same  reasonings,  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  langn^e  alone,  that  the  human 
mind  is  rendered  capable  of  these  comprehensive  speculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  safety  in  the  use  of 
general  principles,  much  caution  and  address  are  necessary, 
both  in  establishing  their  truth,  and  in  applying  them  to  prac- 
tice. Without  a  proper  attention  to  the-  circumstances  ^Tf 
which  their  application  to  particohu-  cases  must  be  modified, 
they  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of  mistake  and  of  disappoint- 
ment, in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  however  rigidly  just  they  nuiy 
be  in  themselves,  and  however  accurately  we  may  reason  from 
them.  If  our  gener^  principles  happen  to  be  false,  they  will 
involve  us  in  errors,  not  only  of  conduct  but  of  speculation  ; 
and  our  errors  will  be  the  mora  numerous,  the  more  compre- 
hensive the  principles  are  on  which  we  proceed. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  fully,  would  lead  to  a 
minuteness  of  disquisition  inconsiBtent  with  my  general  plan, 
and  I  shall  therefore,  at  present,  confine  myself  to  such  remarks 
as  appear  to  be  of  most  essential  importance. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  establish 
solid  general  principles,  without  the  previous  study  of  parti- 
culars ;  in  other  words,  it  is  necessaiy  to  begin  with  the  exa- 
ininntion  of  individual  objects,  and  indlyidaal  evmts,  in  order 

•  [See  tbcM  floMXt*,  vol.  iji.  chsp.  (.,  particuUrtf  sect.  3.— £^.1 
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to  Is;  a  groand-work  for  accurate  clasnfication,  aad  for  a  jnst 
investigatioQ  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in  thia  way  only  that 
we  can  expect  to  arrtve  st  general  priaciplee,  which  may  be 
«Blely  relied  on,  aa  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths ; 
and  unless  our  principles  admit  of  such  a  practical  application, 
towever  beautiM  they  may  appear  to  be  in  theory,  they  are  of 
-fiir  lees  valne  than  the  limited  acguisitiona  of  the  vulgar.  The 
truth  of  these  remarks  is  now  so  nniversally  admitted,  aod  is 
indeed  bo  obvious  in  itself,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mul- 
tiply words  in  supporting  them ;  and  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  stating  them  in  this  chapter,  if  some  of  the-  most 
celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  dispute 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  opinions  which  they  en- 
tertfdned  concerning  the  nature  of  universals.  Forgetting  that 
genera  and  apeoiee  are  mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the 
human  mind  forms,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  fiom  the  dis- 
lingnishing  qualities  of  objects,  and  giving  a  common  name  to 
their  resembling  qualities,  they  conceive  universals  to  be  real 
existences,  ox  (as  they  expressed  it)  to  be  the  essences  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  flattered  themselvee  with  the  belief,  that  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  these  essences  in  the  first  instance,  they 
might  he  enabled  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  study  of  nat-ore  in  detful.  These  errors, 
which  were  common  to  the  Platonistd  and  the  Peripatetics,  and 
"which  both  of  them  seem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythago- 
rean school,  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  ancients  in  physical  knowledge.  The 
late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  almost  the  only  author  of  the  present 
age  who  has  ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philceophizing,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  has  been  so  successfully  followed  by 
the  disciples  of  Lord  Bacon. 

"  The  Platonists,"  says  he,  "  conridering  science  as  something 
ascertained,  definite,  and  steady,  would  admit  nothing  to  be  its 
object  which  was  vague,  indefinite,  and  passing.  For  this  reason 
they  excluded  all  individuals  or  objects  of  sense,  and  (as  Ammo- 
nins  expresses  it)  raised  themselves  in  their  contemplations  from 
bdngs  particular  to  beings  universal,  and  which,  from  their  own 
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niiture,  were  eternal  and  definite." — "  Consonant  to  this  was  the 
udvioe  of  Plato,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  our  speculatioas 
and  inquiries,  to  descend  from  &oBe  higher  genera,  which  in- 
clude many  sabordinate  species,  down  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
species,  those  which  include  onlf  individuals.  But  here  it  was 
his  opinion  that  our  inquiries  should  stop,  and,  as  to  indivi- 
duals, let  them  wholly  alone ;  because  of  these  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  scienoe."^ 

"  Such,"  continues  this  author,  "  was  the  method  of  ancient 
philosophy.  The  fashion  at  present  appears  to  be  somewhat 
altered,  and  the  business  of  philosophers  to  be  little  else  than 
the  collecting  Itaai  every  quarter,  into  voluminoas  records,  aa 
infinite  number  of  aendble,  particular,  and  nnconnected  &cts^ 
the  chief  efTect  of  which  is  to  excite  our  admiration."  In  an- 
other part  of  his  works  the  same  author  observes,  that  "  the 
mind,  truly  wise,  quitting  the  study  of  particulars,  aa  knowing 
their  multitude  to  be  iofinite  aad  inoomprehensible,  turns  its 
intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  comprehensiT^  and 
through  generals  learns  to  see  and  reoognise  whatever  exists."' 

If  we  abstract  from  these  obvious  errors  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers with  respect  to  the  proper  order  to  be  observed  in  our 
inquiries,  and  only  suppose  them  to  end  where  the  Platonists 
said  that  they  should  begin,  the  magnificent  encominms  they 
bestowed  on  the  utility  of  tluffle  comprehensive  truths  which 
form  the  object  of  science  (makiug  allowance  for  the  obscuie  and 
mysterious  terms  in  which  they  ezpreBsed  them)  can  scarcely  he 
T^rded  as  extravagant  It  is  probable  that,  from  a  few  acci- 
dental instances  of  suocesstnl  invesdgation,  they  bad  be^  struck 
with  the  wonderful  effect  of  general  principles  m  increa^ng  the 
intellectual  power  of  tiie  human  mind ;  and,  misled  by  that 
impatience  in  the  study  of  particulars  which  is  so  often  eon- 
nected  with  the  consciousness  of  superior  ability,  they  laboured 
to  persuade  themselves  that,  by  a  life  devoted  to  abstract  medi- 
tation, such  prindples  might  be  rendered  as  immediate  objects 
of  mtellectual  perception,  as  the  iodividnals  which  compost  the 
material  world  are  of  our  external  senses.    By  connecting  this 

■  Hmtu'*  Tine  IVtatita,  pp.  S4I,  343.  '  lUd.  p.  fl7. 
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otnoionwitlitheir  other  dDCtrines  concerning  umTeraalSgtbeyvere 
cuifcfftUDBtely  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  00  mTsterious  a  form,  as 
not  oD^y  to  impoee  on  tbemselres,  bat  to  perplex  the  understand- 
ings of  all  the  learned  in  Europe  for  a  long  Bncceesioa  of  ages. 

The  ooncliuion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations IB,  that  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge  must  be 
laid  in  the  examination  of  particular  objects  and  particular 
iafits ;  and  that  it  is  only  as  far  as  our  general  principles  are 
resolvable  into  these  pnmaxy  elements,  that  they  possess  either 
troth  or  utility.  It  most  not,  however,  be  understood  to  be 
implied  in  this  ooacluEdon,  that  all  our  knowledge  mnst  ulti- 
mately rest  on  oar  own  proper  experience.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  prepress  of  human  im- 
jHwrement,  must  have  been  wonderfully  retarded ;  fyt  if  it  bad 
been  necessary  for  each  individual  to  form  a  classification  of 
objects,  in  ctmseqnence  of  observations  and  abstetctions  of  hi» 
own,  and  to  infer  from  the  actual  examination  of  particular 
.  fitcts,  the  general  troths  on  which  big  conduct  proceeds,  human 
afiairs  would  at  this  day  remain  neatly  in  the  same  state  to 
which  they  were  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. In  fact,  this  is  very  nearly  the  ntuation  of  the  spedes  in 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  existence  of  the  race 
depends  on  the  separate  efforts  which  each  individual  makes  in 
procuring  for  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  which,  of  con- 
sequence, the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each  individual  must 
be  the  result  of  his  own  personal  experience.  In  a  cultivated 
society,  one  of  the  first  acquimtiotis  which  children  make  is  iho 
use  of  language ;  by  which  means  they  are  familiarized,  irom 
their  earliest  years,  to  the  consideration  of  classes  of  objects,  and 
of  general  truths ;  and  before  that  time  of  life  at  which  the 
savage  is  possessed  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  his  own 
preservation,  are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
accumulated  disooveries  of  ages. 

Notwitlistanding,  however,  the  stationary  condition  in  which 
the  race  most,  of  necenity,  continne,  prior  to  the  separation  o£ 
arts  and  profesoona,  the  natural  dispodtion  of  the  mind  to 
ascend  from  particular  truths  to  general  conclusions,  could  not 
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fail  to  lead  mdividoal^  even  in  dw  rndot  itate  of  teMs^,  to 
collect  the  remlto  of  their  experience,  for  thar  own  iiutniction 
and  that  of  othen.  Bnt  without  the  use  of  g«ienl  tenn%  the 
only  possible  WEqr  of  commnaloBtiiig  such  condnnonfl,  would  be 
hy  meaiu  of  some  particntar  exanqde,  o{  which  the  general  i^ 
plication  waa  striking  aod  obvious.  Id  other  words,  the  wisdcHU 
of  Buoh  ages  will  uecessarily  be  expressed  in  the  fonu  of  bUes 
or  parables,  or  in  the  still  ampler  form  of  prorobiBl  instaocee, 
and  not  in  the  scientific  form  of  general  mairima  Iq  this  way, 
undoubtedly,  much  useful  instruction,  botli  of  a  prudential  and 
moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious 
that,  while  general  truths  continue  to  be  expressed  merely  by 
Itarticular  exemplifications,  they  would  afiford  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the  speculations  of  aa- 
other ;  as  no  effort  of  the  understanding  could  combine  them 
tc^ether,  or  employ  tiiem  as  premises,  in  order  to  obtain  other 
conclusions  more  remote  and  comprehensive.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  scsope  or  moral  of  the  fable  . 
should  be  separated  entirely  from  its  accessory  circumstancee, 
and  stated  in  the  form  of  a  general  proportion. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears  how  much  the  pro- 
gress of  human  reason,  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  general  terms, 
and  to  the  use  of  general  propositiona  In  consequence  of  the 
gradual  improvements  which  take  place  in  language  as  an 
instrument  of  thought,  the  classifications  both  of  things  and 
&cts  with  which  the  in^t  feculties  of  each  successive  race  are 
conversant,  are  more  just  and  mare  ccouprehensive  than  those 
of  their  predecessors ;  the  discoveries  which,  in  one  age,  were 
confined  to  the  studious  and  enlightened  few,  becooiing  in  the 
next  the  established  creed  of  tbe  learned ;  and  in  the  third, 
forming  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education.  Indeed, 
among  those  who  enjt^  the  advantages  of  early  instruotioo, 
some  of  t^e  most  remote  and  wonderful  conclusions  of  the 
human  intellect  are,  even  in  infimcy,  as  completely  familiarized 
to  the  mind,  as  the  mort  obvious  phenomena  which  the  matsial 
world  exhiUts  to  their  senseti 
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If  these  remarks  be  just,  they  opeo  an  unbounded  proapect 
of  intellectual  impioveiuent  to  future  agee ;  as  they  point  out 
a  provisba  made  by  nature  to  facilitate  and  abridge  more  and 
more  the  process  ot  stuify,  in  proportion  as  the  tratha  to  be 
acquired  increase  in  nnmber.  Kor  is  this  prospect  derived 
iVom  theory  alone.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  jost  history  of  all 
tiie  sciences,  in  a  more  particular  manner  by  that  of  mathe- 
maties  and  physics,  in  which  the  state  of  discovery,  and  the 
prevailing  methods  of  instrudion,  may  at  all  times  be  easily 
compared  together.  In  this  last  obserration  I  bare  been  anti- 
«^ted  l^  a  late  eminent  mathematician,  [Condoreet,]  whose 
doqoent  and  philosophical  statement  of  the  argument  cannot 
&)1  to  carry  conviction  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of 
^  facts  on  which  his  conclnsicm  is  founded. 

"  To  such  of  my  readera  as  may  be  slow  in  admitting  the 
posfflbility  of  this  pn^ressive  improvement  iit  the  human  race, 
allow  me  to  state,  as  an  examjde,  the  history  of  that  science  in 
which  the  advances  of  discovery  are  the  most  certain,  and  in 
which  they  may  be  measured  with  the  greatest  precision. 
Those  elementary  troths  d  geometry  and  of  astronomy  which 
in  India  and  Egypt  formed  an  occult  science,  upon  which  an 
Mnbitions  priesthood  founded  its  influence,  were  become  in  the 
times  of  Arehimedes  and  Hipparchus  the  subjects  of  common 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Greece.  In  the  last  centurj', 
a  few  years  of  study  were  sufficient  for  comprehending  all  that 
Archimedes  and  Hipparchns  knew ;  and  at  present;  two  years 
employed  under  an  able  teacher  cany  the  student  beyond  those 
cottclunons  which  limited  tlie  inquiries  of  Leibnit-z  and  of 
Kewton.  Let  any  person  reflect  on  Aese  facts ;  let  him  follow 
the  immense  chain  which  connects  the  inquiries  of  Euler  with 
those  of  a  priest  of  Memphis ;  let  him  observe,  at  each  epoch, 
how  genius  outstrips  the  present  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken 
\ff  mediocrify  in  the  next ;  he  will  percdve  that  nature  has 
fomiriied  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and  facilitating  our 
intellectual  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehend- 
ing ttiat  such  amplifications  can  ever  have  an  end.  Be  wilt 
perceive,  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of  particular 
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soIutioDfi,  and  of  insulated  facts,  begin  to  distract  the  attention^ 
and  to  overcharge  the  memoiy,  the  former  gradually  lose  them* 
selves  in  one  general  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one- 
general  law ;  and  that  these  generalizations  continually  suc- 
ceeding one  to  another,  like  the  successive  muItipUcaticHis  of  a. 
Dumber  by  itself,  have  no  other  limit  than  that  infinity  which 
tlie  human  Acuities  are  unable  to  oomprehend.'* 

8S0T.  ViL — OONTINUATIOH  OF  THE  BAHE  SUBJEC7I. — DI7FXBBNCIES 
IN  tBS  IKTELLBOniAL  CHAKAOTXBS  07  INDIVIDUALS,  ABISINa 
FBOH  THSIB  DIITXBXNT  HABITS  OV  ABSTRACTIOK  AlTD  QBNEB- 
ALIZATION, 

In  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  civilisatioD 
its  tendency  to  familiarize  the  mind  to  general  terms  and  to 
general  propodtions,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  influence 
extends  equally  to  all  the  classes  of  men  in  socie^.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  measure  to  tboso 
who  receive  a  liberol  education ;  while  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders,  Hke  those  of  savages,  are  so  habitually  occupied  about 
particular  objects  and  particular  events,  that  although  they  are 
sometimes  led  from  imitation  to  employ  general  ezpreeucnu^ 
the  use  which  they  make  of  &.em  is  much  more  the  result  of 
memory  than  jnt^fment ;  and  it  is  bat  seldom  that  they  are 
able  to  comprehend  folly  any  prooess  of  reasoning  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remarii,  that  this  obeervotioQ 
with  respect  to  the  incapacity  of  the  vulgar  for  general  specu- 
laticHis,  (like  all  observations  of  a  similar  nature,)  most  be 
received  with  some  restrictions.  In  such  a  state  of  society  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  there  is  luu^y  any  individual  to  be 
found  to  whom  some  general  terms,  md  some  general  truths, 
are  not  perfectiy  familiar ;  and  therefore  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions are  to  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  t^iose  habits  of 
thodght  alone  which  are  most  prevalent  in  their  mind.  To 
abridge  the  labour  of  reasoning  and  of  memory,  by  directing 
>  8m  Hot«  M. 
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the  attention  to  general  piinciplee,  instead  of  particulai  traths, 
is  the  professed  aim  of  all  philosophy;  and  according  as  indi- 
ridnalB  have  more  or  less  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  tiieir  habi- 
taal  specnlatioDS  (whatever  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  may 
be)  will  relate  to  the  former,  or  to  the  latter  of  these  objects. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  their  inteltectoal  powers,  two  classes,  whose 
liabits  of  thought  are  remarkably  distingaished  from  each 
•other ;  the  one  class  comprehending  what  we  commonly  call 
men  of  hosinees,  or  more  properly,  men  of  detail ;  the  other 
men  of  abstraction ;  or,  in  other  words,  philosophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  respects,  the  latter  of  these 
poeeees  over  the  former,  hare  been  already  pointed  out ;  bat  it 
most  not  be  supposed  that  these  advantages  are  always  pur- 
chased without  some  inconvenience.  As  the  soUdity  of  our 
general  principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
ohservaticna  into  which  they  are  nltimatdly  resolvable,  so  their 
utility  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  practical  applications  of  which 
they  admit ;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  same  torn 
of  mind  which  is  favourable  to  philosophical  pursuits,  xmleas  it 
Ik  kept  under  proper  regulation^  is  extremely  apt  to  disqualify 
m  for  applying  our  knowledge  to  use,  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts 
and  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Id  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  these  ronarks,  it  is  almoet 
sufficient  to  recollect,  that  as  dasfflfication,  and,  of  consequence, 
general  reasoning,  presuppose  the  exercise  of  abstraction,  a 
natural  disposition  to  indulge  in  them  cannot  fail  to  lead  the 
■  mind  to  overlook  the  specific  differences  of  things  in  attending 
to  their  common  qualitiea  To  enoceed,  however,  in  practice,  a 
familiar  and  circumstantiAl  acqnuntance  with  the  particular 
•objects  which  &11  under  our  observation,  is  indispensably 
necessary. 

But  farther :  As  all  genfflnl  principles  are  founded  on  clasri- 
fications  which  imply  tiie  exercifle  of  abstractioQ,  it  is  necessary 
to  regard  them,  in  th«r  practical  applications,  merely  as 
approximations  to  the  truth,  the  defects  of  which  must  be 
supplied  1^  habits  acquired  by  peiscmal  experience.    In  con- 
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radering,  for  example^  the  tiieoiy  of  the  mecbiuucal  powen,  it 
is  usual  to  siinplifjr  the  object!  of  oai  ooDceptioD,  by  absteaot* 
ing  from  frictioQ,  and  from  the  wei^t  of  the  differeot  parts  of 
which  they  are  oompoaed.  Levers  are  oMisidered  as  mallke^ 
matical  lines,  perfectly  inflexible ;  and  ropes  as  mathematkal 
iiQe^  perfectly  flexible ; — and  by  means  of  these  and  similar 
abstractions,  a  subject  which  is  in  itsdf  extremely  complicated, 
is  brought  within  tiie  reach  of  elementary  geometry.  In  the 
theory  of  politics  we  find  it  neceesaiy  to  abstract  {ram  many  of 
the  peculiarities  which  distingnidi  difierent  forms  of  gorem- 
ment  from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to  oertiun  genuali 
classes,  accwding  to  their  preTiuling  tend^cy.  Although  all 
the  govenunentB  we  have  ever  seen  have  had  more  or  leas  of 
mixbire  in  their  compomtion,  we  reason  concerning  pure  moo- 
archies,  pure  aristocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  as  if  tha« 
really  existed  political  establishments  corresponding  to  our 
definiti<»i8.  Without  such  a  claasification,  it  would  be  impos' 
able  for  us  to  fix  our  attention,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  par- 
ticulars which  the  subject  presents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any 
general  principles  which  might  serve  to  guide  our  inquiriee  ia 
comparing  different  institutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  siniilar  reason  that  the  speculative  farmer  red&cea 
the  infinite  variety  of  soils  to  a  few  general  descriptions  ;  the 
phyucian,  the  infinite  varied  of  bodily  constitotions  to  a  few 
temperaments ;  and  the  moralist,  the  infinite  variety  of  hunaas 
characters  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  action. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages  we  derive 
from  these  classifications,  and  the  general  conclusions  to  which  • 
th^  lead,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  principles,  whicb 
derived  their  origin  from  efibrts  of  abstraction,  should  apply 
literally  to  practice ;  or,  indeed,  that  they  should  afford  us  any 
condderable  asastance  in  conduct,  without  a  certua  d^;ree  rf 
practical  and  experimental  skill.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  mere 
thetmst  BO  f^uentiy  exposes  himself,  in  real  Hft,  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  men  whom  he  despises ;  and  in  the  general  estimation 
of  the  world,  falls  bdow  the  level  of  the  common  drudges  is 
busineHs  and  the  arts.  The  walk,  indeed,  of  these  unenlightened 
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practitUHWrB,  must  aecesearilj  be  limited  by  their  accideatal 
(^yportanities  of  experience ;  bat  eo  fiur  aa  they  go  they  operate 
nith,  fiwilil?  and  Boccess,  while'  the  toskAj  Bpeculative  philoso- 
finer,  although  poaseosed  of  principles  vbich  enable  him  to 
appnoimate  to  the  trul^  in  an  infinite  varie^  '<^  oatried  caaee, 
and  although  he  sees  with  pity  the  narrow  riem  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  the  ludicroas  pretensions  with  which  they  frequently 
oppose  their  trifling  successes  to  his  theoretical  speculations, 
fiiids  himself  perfectly  at  a  loss,  when  he  is  called  upon,  by  the 
stmjJeet  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to  carry  his  prindples 
into  execution.  Hkh»  the  origin  of  that  mft«im^  "  which,"  as 
Mr,  Hmne  remarks,  "  has  been  so  industriously  propagated  by 
ibe  dunces  of  every  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for 
bosioess." 

In  what  conaistA  practical  or  experin^ntal  skill,  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  completely;  but  among  other  things  it  obviously 
implies,  a  talent  for  minute  and  comprehensive  uid  rapid  ob- 
aervatiou ;  a  memoiy  at  once  attentive  and  ready,  in  order  to 
{ffesent  to  ns  accurately,  and  without  reflection,  our  theoretical 
knowledge ;  a  [ffeaence  of  mind  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  un- 
expected occurrences ;  and,  in  some  oaae^  an  uncommon  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  external  senses,  and  in  the  mechanical 
cg^iacJties  of  tite  body.  All  these  elements  of  practical  skill,  it 
is  obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habito  of  active  exertion, 
and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  real  occurrences ;  for  aft 
all  the  practical  principles  of  our  nature,  both  intellectual  and 
animal,  have  a  reference  to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  so 
it  is  in  the  active  scenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidst  the  detuls  of 
bomnees,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  are  sufficient  to 
iUustrate  the  impossibilitiy  of  acquiring  a  talent  tor  buBiness,  or 
for  any  of  the  practical  arta  of  life,  without  actnal  experience. 
Iliay  shew  alao  that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may 
qualify  a  man,  in  certain  cases,  for  distingnlBhing  himself  in 
both.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  Uiat  in  this  way  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  formed  for  the  uncommon,  or  for  the  un- 
portant  rituations  of  sociefy,  or  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by 
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new  mreDtioDB ;  for  as  their  addren  and  dexterity  are  fooDded 
entiiely  on  imitatioii,  oi  derived  fiom  tbe  lenons  whudi  experi- 
esce  Iu0  suggested  to  them,  they  canoot  possibly  extend  to  new 
combinatjoos  of  ciroumstances.  Mere  ezperieDce,  therefin^ 
can  at  best  prq»re  the  mind  for  ^  sabordinate  depertmmts 
<^  life,  for  conducting  the  established  nmtiiie  of  buMnes^  w  fiir 
ft  servile  repetition  in  the  arts  of  cominon  operations. 

In  the  chuacter  of  Mr.  George  Orenville,  which  Mr,  Boris 
introduced  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  Amnican  Tucation,  a 
lively  [Hctore  is  drawn  of  the  inflafBcieD<7  c£  mere  experiflooe 
to  qualify  a  man  for  new  and  untried  litaatiotis  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  goremmeat  The  ohservatioos  he  makes  on  this 
aabject,  are  expressed  with  his  asaal  beaut;  and  felici^  of  lan- 
guage, and  are  of  so  general  a  nature,  that,  with  some  trifling 
alterations,  thej  may  be  extended  to  all  the  practical  poisaitB 
oflifa 

"  Mr.  QrenTille  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opini<m, 
one  of  tbe  first  and  noblest  of  bomau  sdeooes— a  science  which 
does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  uaderatanding,  tbaa 
all  the  other  Idnds  of  learning  pat  tc^ether ;  but  it  is  not  apt, 
except  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to  apm.  and  to  Ubenlize 
the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  prop(atiou.  Passing  £rom  that 
study,  he  did  not  go  veiy  largely  into  the  world,  bat  plunged 
into  buoness ;  I  mean,  into  tbe  business  of  ofBce,  and  flie 
limited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms  established  tliere.  Much 
knowledge  is  to  be  hod,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line,  and  there  is 
no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  tn^y  said, 
that  men  too  much  conversant  in  office,  are  rarely  minds  oS 
remarkable  enlargemeot.  Their  hahits  cf  office  aze  apt  to  give 
them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  business  not  to  be  moch 
more  important,  than  the  forms  in  whuh  it  is  conducted. 
These  forms  are  ad^rted  to  ordinary  occaaons,  and,  theref<»^ 
persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  kwg 
as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order ;  but  when  t^  hig^ 
roads  ore  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and 
troubled  scene  is  op^ied,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then 
it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  <tf  mankind  uid  a  far  mom  et- 
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teunve  oomprehennon  of  things,  are  requisite,  than  ever  ofiSce 
gave,  or  than  ofBce  oao  ever  giva* 

Hot  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  cifcnmstances  alone,  that 
genenl  jwiiunplea  aaeiit  tu  in  the  conduct  of  ojBbirs ;  they 
Knder  the  application  (tf  oar  practical  skill  more  tmerrin^,  and 
more  perfect  For,  as  general  principles  limit  the  ntilitr  of 
practical  skill  to  snpply  the  impeifections  of  theory,  they 
jliminiA  the  nnmber  of  cases  in  which  this  skill  is  to  be  cm- 
plt^ed,  and  thos,  atonoe^  fecilitatc  its  improvement  wherever 
it  is  leqnimte,  and  lessen  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable,  by  con- 
tracting  the  field  wiUun  which  it  is  possible  to  commit  them. 

It  wonld  appear,  then,  that  there  are  t^o  opposite  extremes 
into  which  men  ere  apt  to  &11,  in  preparing  thenuelveB  for  the 
dnties  of  active  life.  The  one  arises  £rom  habits  of  abstraction 
and  generalization  carried  to  an  excess;  the  other  firom  a  minute, 
an  excliirive,  and  aa  unenlightened  attention  to  the  objects  and 
«VflQtB  which  happen  to  tidl  imder  their  actual  experience. 

In  a  perfect  ^stem  of  education,  care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of  abstraction 
with  habits  of  business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to 
«(Xisider  things,  «ther  in  general  or  in  detail,  as  the  occasion 
may  require.  Whichever  of  these  habits  may  happen  to  gain 
^n  imdue  ascendant  over  the  mind,  it  will  necessarily  produce 
a  character  limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only  for  particular 
«xertionB.  Hence  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  which 
we  may  fireqnentiy  remark  in  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
same  person.  One  man,  from  an  early  indulgence  in  abstract 
apecolation,  possesses  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a 
talent  for  general  reasoning,  nnited  with  a  fluency  and  elo- 
quence in  the  use  of  general  terms,  which  seem  to  the  vulgar 
to  announce  abilities  fitted  for  any  given  situation  in  lift ; 
while,  in  the  conduct  of  the  (amplest  afEairs,  he  exhibits  every 
maik:  of  irresolution  aad  incapacity.  Another  not  only  acts 
with  propriety  and  skill,  in  circumstances  which  require  a 
minute  attention  to  details,  but  possesses  an  acut^iess  of  rea- 
soning, and  a  fecility  of  expression  on  all  subjects,  in  which 
notiiing  bat  what  is  particular  is  involved,  white,  on  general 
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toincfl,  lifl  IB  perfectly  anable  atiia  to  leamja  ae  to  judge.  Ik 
is  thu  last  turn  of  mind,  which  I  think  we  ha.ve,  in  most  in- 
Btaooe*,  in  view,  when  we  speek  ot  good  sense,  or  common 
seose,  in  opposition  to  adeoce  and  philoKqiby.  Both  philo- 
sophy and  good  sense  imply  the  ezcnaae  of  onr  Feasmung' 
powers,  and  they  differ  from  each  other  mly,  acctmdingas  these 
poweiB  are  applied  to  particulan  or  to  geoends.  It  ia  m  good 
sense  (in  the  acceptation  in  whie^  I  have  now  ezjdained  the 
term)  that  the  snoceas  of  man  in  the  ia&inot  walks  d  life 
chiefly  depends ;  bet,  that  it  does  not  always  indicate  a  e^nci^ 
for  abstract  science,  or  for  general  i^iecalatioD,  or  fiw.  able  con- 
duct in  sitoatiang  whidi  reqmre  cnnprdtensive  views,  is  matter 
even  of  vnlgar  remark. 

Although,  however,  each  of  these  defects  has  a  tendoicy  to 
limit  the  utili^  of  the  individoals  in  whom  it  is  to  be  f<»]nd,  to 
certain  stations  in  socie^,  no  comparison  can  be  made,  in  point 
of  ori^nal  value,  between  the  intellectual  capacities  cf  the  two 
classes  of  men  to  which  they  diaracteristacally  belong.  Ti» 
one  is  the  d^ct  of  a  vigorous,  an  ombitioos^  and  a  compre- 
henrive  genius,  improperly  directed ;  the  other,  of  an  under- 
standing, minute  and  drctunscribed  in  its  view^  timid  in  its 
ezertioDB,  and  formed  for  servile  imitation.  Nor  is  the  former 
defect,  (however  difScolt  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  confirmed 
by  long  habit,)  by  any  means  so  incorable  as  the  latter,  for  it 
arises,  not  irom  original  constitation,  but  &om  some  fanlt  in 
early  edacation ;  while  eveiy  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme 
is  more  or  lees  characteristical  of  a  mind,  useful,  indeed,  in  a 
high  degree,  when  confined  to  its  proper  spher^  but  destined 
by  the  hand  that  formed  it^  to  bmrow  its  lights  finnn  another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  superiority  which  men 
of  general  views  possess  over  the  common  drudges  is  business 
it  may  be  &rtber  observed,  that  the  habits  of  inattention  inci- 
dent to  the  former,  arise  in  part  Irom  the  little  interest  which 
they  take  in  particnlar  objects  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
ate  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed  tf>  an  incaparaty  of  attention. 
When  the  mind  has  been  long  accnetomed  to  the  consideratiotk 
of  classes  of  objects  and  of  comprehensive  theorems,  it  cannot. 
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vitlumt  some  degree  of  effort,  deeceod  to  that  humble  walk  of 
experioiGe,  or  of  aotion,  in  which  the  meanest  of  mankind  are 
<Mi  a  level  with  the  greatest  In  important  ditaattoiiB,  aooord- 
ia^y,  men  of  the  most  general  views  axe  fi>mid  not  to  be  inftrior 
to  the  vulgar  in  their  attentim  to  detuls ;  because  the  objects 
aad  occunenoes  which  BDch  mtuslions  present,  ronse  their 
pasnoDS,  and  interest  thnr  cnriosity,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  consequences  to  which  th^  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  happily 
OBDbined  in  the  same  ^enaOf  the  intellectual  power  of  man 
appears  in  its  foil  perfection,  and  fits  him  equally  to  conduct, 
witii  a  masterly  hand,  the  details  of  ordiuaiy  bu^ess,  and  to 
contend  soccessfhlly  with  Ae  untried  difficulties  of  new  and 
hanrdoos  situations.  In  conducting  the  fbnner,  mere  ex- 
perience may  fi«qaently  be  a  sufficient  guide,  but  experience 
and  specttlaticm  mnst  be  combined  t(^;etber  to  prepare  us  for 
the  latter.  "  Expert  men,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  can  execute 
uid  judge  of  puticUlars  one  by  coie ;  but  the  general  couniielR, 
uid  the  plots,  and  the  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from 
those  that  are  learned." 


SKCT.   Tin. —  CONTIKUATIOK   07   THE    BAHS   SUBJECT.  —  USX   AND 
ABUSE  OF  OENEBAL  PBINCI7LBB  IN  POLITICS.^ 

The  foregoing  remaiks,  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
frMQ  a  iBsh  application  of  general  principles,  hold  equally  with 

>  Tba  erenta  which  haVB  happcnsd  thg  doctrine  it  inculcates  ia  {ivourable 

wbae  iba  pnblicAlian  of  ihe  flnt  idilinn  to  the  good  order  and  tranquillilj  of 

of  tkil  TdmiM  in  179!,  tnt^t  b>Ta  an-  aociot?,  oannot  be  diapnted  ;  and,  aa  far 

ablad  m«  to  conflrm  mao;  of  the  obaer.  ■■  I  mjaetf  am  paraonillj  inteieated,  I 

Tationi  in  thii  Seciioa,  I7  an  appeal  to  liaTa  no  wish  to  viliale  the  recotd  which 

fiMita  alill  freali  in  iht  reci^tedimi  Of tnj  it  exhibit*  of  mj  opmitma. 

wdaia ;  and,  tn  one  or  two  inatsncei,  hj  On  lOiM  pointi  which  are  tcmdiecl 

^ight  Teibal  oorreclioni,  to  gaaxd  againat  upon  Terjr  ali^t  1;  here,  I  hate  eiptained 

the  poanbilitr  of  nncandid  miiinterpre-  rojacirmon  fnllj,  in  the  fburth  Sectiiio 

tMkn  :  bat,  for  Tariooa  reaaona,  which  of   my  Hograpbical   Account  of  Mr. 

it  ia  unnceeiiaiy  to  atale  at  preacDt,  I  Smith,  read  before  the  Re^al  Sacielj 

feel  it  to  be  a  datj  which  I  ow?  lo  my-  nf  Edinburgh  in  1T93,  and  puUIabrd  in 

mIF,  lo  lend  the  whole  diacaHUon  nftnin  the  ihird  volume  of  their  TVmuaetiVnu. 

to  ikt  pr«M  in  ita  oripn*!  tarn,    llkat  — Kote  to  id  t£l.  180S. 
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respect  to  most  of  the  practical  aria.  Among  these,  however, 
flieTe  i§  one  Af  &r  Baperior  dignity  to  the  rest,  which,  partly  on 
account  of  its  importance,  and  parUj  on  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  ite  nature,  seems  to  be  eotiUod  to  a  m«e  particular 
conatdfiation.  The  art  I  allude  to,  ia  that  of  Legation ;  ati 
nrt  which  differs  from  all  others  in  some  very  essential  respects, 
Aad  to  which  the  reasonings  in  the  last  Section  must  be  applied 
with  many  rcBtrictions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  neoeeesiy  for  ine  to  premise, 
that  it  is  (diiefly  in  compliance  with  common  luign^e  and 
ccHimion  prqudices  that  I  am  sometimea  led,  in  the  following 
observations,  to  contrast  theoiy  with  experienca  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  Theoiy,  it  is  eo  &r  fiton  standing  in  oppoci- 
tion  to  Experience,  that  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  princii^es, 
of  whicli  the  most  extensive  experience  alone  conld  pat  ns  in 
poesesaon.  Frko-  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  ao 
quuntance  with  facts  was  not  considered  as  essential  to  the 
formation  of  theories ;  and  from  these  age^  has  descended  to 
us,  an  indiscriminate  pr^ndice  agtunst  generd  principles,  even 
in  those  cases  in  which  they  have  been  Jairly  obtained  in  the 
way  of  induction. 

But  not  to  dispute  about  words :  there  are  plunly  two  s^ 
of  political  reasoners ;  one  of  which  consider  ttie  actual  insti- 
tutaoos  of  mankind  as  the  <ady  safe  foundation  for  our  conclu- 
oons,  uid  think  every  plan  of  l^lataon  chimerical,  which  is 
not  copied  from  one  which  has  already  been  realized ;  while 
the  other  apprehend  that^  in  many  cases,  we  may  reason  safely 
a  priori  from  the  known  priudplee  of  hnman  nature  onnbined 
with  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  former 
are  commonly  understood  as  contending  fw  experience  in 
opposition  to  theory ;  the  latter  are  accused  of  tmeting  to 
theoiy  unsupported  by  experience ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  political  theorigt,  if  be  proceeds  cautiously  and 
philosophically,  founds  his  conclusions  oltimately  on  experi- 
ence, uo  less  than  the  political  empiric ;  as  the  astronomer,  who 
predicts  ao  eclipse  from  his  knowledge  of  the  prindplee  of  the 
science,  rests  bis  expectation  of  the  event  on  &cts  which  have 
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been  preyionsly  aM6rtamed  by  obsenrKtion,  no  lees  than  if  he 
inferred  it  without  tmy  reasoning,  from  bis  knowledge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  d^p«e  of  practical  skill,  which 
bfibits  of  buraness  alone  can  give,  and  witlibut  which  the  most 
mlightened  po^fician  must  always  appear  to  disadvantage 
when  he  attempts  to  cany  hu  phas  into  execution.  And  as 
this  skill  is  often  (in  otHueqaence  of  the  ambigoity  of  language) 
denoted  by  the  word  Experience,  while  it  ia  seldom  poeeessed 
by  thoae  men  who  bare  most  carefully  studied  the  theoiy  of 
l^slation,  it  has  been  veiy  generally  concluded  that  politics 
is  merely  a  matter  of  routine,  in  which  philosophy  is  rather  an 
obstade  to  saccesB.  The  statesman  who  has  been  formed 
among  official  details,  is  compared  to  the  practical  engineer, — 
the  speculative  legislator,  to  the  theoretical  mechanician  who 
has  passed  his  life  among  books  and  diagrams.  In  order  to 
ascertuQ  how  far  this  opinion  is  just,  it  may  be  of  use  to  com- 
pare the  art  of  legislation  with  those  practical  appliiJationa  of 
meohanical  principles,  by  which  tbe  (^tpoeers  of  political  theories 
have  so  dteu  endeavoured  to  illustrate  tlieir  reaaooingB. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
errors  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  use  of  general  mecbanical 
principles,  are  owing,  in  most  instances,  to  the  effect  which 
habits  of  abstraction  are  apt  to  have  in  withdrawing  the  att^- 
tion  from  those  applications  of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone 
we  can  learn  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  tlieory.  Such 
erron,  therefore,  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  incident  to  men  who 
hare  been  led  by  natural  taste,  or  by  early  habits,  to  prefer  the 
speculations  of  the  closet  to  the  bustle  of  active  life,  and  to  the 
&tigae  of  minut«  and  circnmstantial  observation. 

In  politiGS,  too,  one  species  of  prindples  is  often  misE^lied 
from  an  inattention  to  ciicumstances ;  those  which  are  deduced 
from  a  few  examples  of  particular  government^  and  which  are 
occasionally  quoted  as  universal  political  axioms,  which  every 
wise  legislator  ongbt  to  BSBome  aa  tbe  ground-work  of  his  rea- 
sonings. But  this  abuse  of  general  principles  should  by  no 
means  be  ascribed,  like  the  absurdities  of  the  speculative  me- 
dtanician,  to  over-refinement  and  tbe  love  of  the<H7 ;  for  it 
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ariaea  from  weakoeeses  which  philtwophy  Blone  can  remedy, — 
an  unenligliteiied  Tenentiai  for  m^m'mtt  which  are  suppond  to 
bare  the  sancticHi  of  tiine  in  their  favour,  and  a  pasBtve  acqoiea- 
oence  in  received  opinioni. 

Theteisanottierctaaof  {Hinoiples  from  which  political  con- 
clnsions  have  nmetimeB  beeo  dedaoed,  and  which,  notwUh- 
fltanding  the  common  pr^udice  against  them,  are  a  moch  mrer 
foundation  for  our  reaaaninga :  I  allnde^  at  preaeel^  to  thoae  | 
principles  which  we  obtain  fmca.  an  examination  of  tike  homui 
constitation,  and  o(  the  genenl  bwa  which  r^;alata  the  ooom  I 
of  human  a&iia :  prindplea  which  are  certainly  the  result  of  a  i 
moch  more  eztensiTe  induction  tlian  any  of  the  inferencea  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  actual  eatablishmenta. 

In  applying,  indeed,  soofa  prnuajdea  to  practice^  it  is  neoesary 
(as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attontuHi  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  caae ;  hut  it  is  by  no  means  neoeaeaiy  to  pay  the  same 
aompnlous  attention  to  minute  circumstances,  which  is  eeaenlaa* 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  management  of  private  busi- 
ness. There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwelling  too  much  on  details^ 
and  of  tendering  the  miad  incapable  of  thoae  abstract  and  cc«n-f 
prdenatve  views  of  human  affairs,  which  can  alone  furnish  the'' 
statesman  with  fixed  and  oertun  nuxims  fw  the  regulation  of  4 
liis  conduct  "  When  a  man  (says  Hr.  Hume)  deliberates  cod-  - 
earning  his  conduct  in  aaj  particular  affair,  and  forms  schemea 
in  politics,  trade,  economy,  or  any  buaneas  in  life,  he  never 
ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  Icmg  a 
chiun  of  consequences  together.  Bconething  is  sure  to  luq)pen 
that  will  diflconoert  his  reasoning,  uid  produce  an  pent  diffler- 
ent  from  what  he  expected.  But  when  we  reason  open  getteral 
subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm  that  our  speculations  can  scarce 
ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they  are  just;  wd  that  the  difference 
betwixt  a  common  man  and  a  man  of  genius,  is  c^efiy  seen  in 
the  shallowness  or  deptJi  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
proceed.  Tis  oertwn  that  general  principles^  however  intricate 
they  may  seem,  must  always  if  they  are  just  and  sound,  pre- 
vail in  the  general  course  of  things,  though  Qiey  may  fail  in 
particular  oasea;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  philosc^hois  to 
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fcgud  the  geaenl  course  of  thinga.  I  msy  add,  thst  it  is  also 
Iba  fllwf  bcsiiw  of  pdituaaiis ;  especially  in  the  domestic 
gOTemment  of  the  sUte,  where  tlie  public  good,  vhidi  is  or 
ought  to  be  tiieir  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  mul- 
titude of  cases,  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents  and 
«hanoes,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons."^ 

IL  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  limit  tiie 
i^qilication  of  general  principle8,remaiii  invariably  the  same  irom 
age  to  age ;  aiul  whatever  observations  we  have  made  on  fliem  in 
the  oooise  of  our  past  experience,  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  future 
practical  skill,  and  supply,  in  so  far  as  they  reach,  the  defects  of 
our  theories.  In  the  art  of  govemmrat,  however,  the  practical 
difficulties  which  occur  are  of  a  very  differest  nature.  They  do 
not  present  to  the  statesman  the  same  steady  subject  of  exami- 
nation which  the  effects  of  friction  do  to  the  en^eer.  Tbey 
arise  chiefly  &om  the  posdlonB  and  opinions  of  men,  which  are 
in  a  state  o£  perpetual  change ;  and  therefore,  the  address  which 
is  necessary  to  overcome  them,  depends  less  on  the  accuracy  of 
OUT  observations  with  respect  to  the  past,  than  on  the  sagacity 
of-ooT  conjectures  witb  respect  to  the  future.  In  the  present 
age,  more  particularly,  when  the  rapid  coumiunicatioD,  and  the 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  press,  render 
the  situation  of  political  societies  essentially  different  from  what 
it  ever  was  formerly,  and  secure  in&llibly,  against  every  accident, 
the  pn^ress  of  human  reason  ;  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that 
they  are  to  be  the  most  successful  statesmen  who,  paying  all  due 
regard  to  pAst  experience,  search  for  the  rales  of  their  conduct 
chiefly  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own  times,  and  in 
an  enlightened  anticipation  of  tiie  future  history  of  mankind.' 

III.  In  the  mechanicfJ  arts,  if  at  any  time  we  are  at  a  loss 
about  ibe  cert^nty  of  a  particular  fact^  we  have  it  always  in 
our  pow^  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment  But  it  is  veiy 
seldom  that  we  can  obtain  in  this  way  any  useful  conclusion  in 

^  Riiiiad  Dueotmt.  coDTcm&Hii  with  Jhdm   the   F!ret, 

*  [An  idea  of  tlua  aort  wu,  I  pre-  that  be  Memed  dispowd  rather  to  take 

mme,  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  connnl  from  the  pait  than  from  the 

he  remarked,  afler  wme  of  bb  irrt  yiitiir*.] 
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politics;  not  only  becaiue  it  is  difficult  to  find  tvo  cases  in 
which  the  combiuationB  of  circiuDStaaoes  are  precisely  Uie  Hame, 
bnt  because  our  acquaintance  with  the  political  es^ierieDce  of 
maokind  is  much  more  imperfect  than  is  commonly  imamied. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  matter  of  fact  in  poll- 
tice^  ia  nothing  else  than  theory ;  and  very  frequently,  in  thi» 
Hcienoe,  when  we  think  we  are  oppo^ng  experience  to  qiecula- 
tion,  we  are  only  opposing  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  eatiflfied  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  it  ia  almost 
snfBcient  to  recollect  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  oonrey,  by 
a  general  description^  a  jost  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  any  go- 
verument  That  every  such  deacriptaon  must  necessarily  be  more 
or  lees  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks.. 

1.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  appeared  In  the 
history  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have  taken  their  rise  from 
political  wisdom,  but  have  been  the  gradual  result  of  time  and 
experienoe,  of  circumstances  and  emergendes.  In  process  of 
time,  indeed,  every  government  acquires  a  systematical  appear- 
ance ;  for,  although  its  difierent  parts  arose  &om  drcumstancea 
which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and  irregular,  yet  there 
mast  exist  among  these  parts  a  certain  d^ree  of  consistency 
and  analogy.  Wherever  a  government  has  existed  for  ages, 
and  men  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proirf'  that 
its  [ninciples  are  not  essentially  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Every  new  institution  which  was  introduced,  must  have  had  a 
certain  reference  to  the  laws  and  usages  existing  before,  other- 
wise it  could  not  have  been  permanent  in  its  opetataon.  If  any 
one,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  should  have  occsoonally 
mingled  with  them,  it  must  sorai  have  fitUen  into  desuetude  and 
oblivion,  and  those  alone  would  renuun  which  accorded  in  their 
general  tendency.  "  Que  usu  obtinuer^'  aays  Lord  Bacon,  **  m 
non  bona,  at  aaltem  apta  inter  se  sunt'* 

The  neoessily  of  studying  particular  ooostitutions  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  help  of  systematical  descriptions  of  them,  (such 

•  Da  AvgnttMlii  SaenHarum,  lib.  Of  /Mwnofa'aw,— "  Wbat  ii  lettled 
tL,  ExampU  A&tithrtornia,  xl.;— thtii  I7  ciutom,  though  it  be  not  good,  jit 
tnDiUt«dli)rBMoiibiiiiMlf,&(qx»T.      M  Uart  it  ii  Si."— £d. 
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descriptions,  for  example,  aa  are  given  of  that  of  England  by 
Mont^uieu  and  Blackfrtooe,)  arises  from  the  same  circum- 
stances which  render  it  expedient  in  most  inatancee  to  study 
particular  langoages  by  conanlting  the  writings  of  gramma- 
riana  In  both  cases,  the  knowledge  we  wish  to  acquire  com- 
prel^ds  an  infinite  numbo-  of  particulars,  the  consideratioa  of 
which  in  detail,  would  distract  the  attention,  and  overload  the 
memory.  The  ^tematical  descriptions  of  politidans,  like  the 
general  rules  of  grammarianB,  are  in  a  high  degree  useful  for 
arranging  uid  simplifying  the  objects  of  our  study ;  but  in 
both  cases,  we  must  remember  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire 
in  this  manner  is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  and  that 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  convey  in  a  systematical  form  a  just 
and  complete  idea  of  a  particular  government,  than  it  is  to  , 
teach  a  language  completely  by  means  of  general  rules,  without 
any  practical  assistance  from  reading  or  conversation. 

2.  The  nature  and  spirit  of  a  government,  as  it  is  actually 
exercised  at  a  particular  period,  cannot  always  be  collected; 
perhaps  it  can  seldom  be  collected  irom  an  examination  of 
written  laws,  or  of  the  established  forms  of  a  constitution. 
These  may  continue  the  same  for  a  long  course  of  f^^  while 
the  government  may  be  modified  in  its  exercise  to  a  great 
extent  by  gradual  and  undescribable  alterations  in  the  ideas, 
manners,  and  character  of  the  people,  or  by  a  change  in  the 
relations  which  difierent  orders  of  the  community  bear  to  eadt 
other.  In  every  country  whatever,  beside  the  established  laws, 
the  political  state  of  the  people  is  affected  by  an  infinite  variety 
cS  circumBtances,  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a  conception, 
and  which  are  to  be  oc^ected  only  irom  actual  observation. 
Even  in  this  way,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  person  who  has  received 
his  education  in  (ue  coontiy  to  study  the  government  of 
another,  <hi  acootmt  of  the  difficulty  which  be  must  necessarily 
experience,  in  entering  into  the  associations  which  influence 
the  mind  under  a  different  ^stem  of  mannen,  and  in  ascer* 
taining  (especially  upon  political  subjects)  the  complex  ideas 
conveyed  l^  a  f<n«ign  lai^oage; 

In  consequence  of  the  causes  which  have  now  been  men- 
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tioned,  it  bometimca  happens  that  there  are  essential  circimi- 
stances  in  the  actual  state  of  a  gorenunent,  about  which  the 
constitutional  laws  are  not  only  silent,  but  which  are  direcUy 
contrary  to  all  ihe  written  laws,  and  to  the  qiirit  of  the  con- 
stitntion  as  delineated  by  theoretioat  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  goremment  differs  from  the  mechanical  arts 
in  this,  that  in  the  former  it  is  much  more  difBcult  to  ref^ 
effects  to  their  causes  than  in  the  latter ;  and,  of  oonsequeoo^ 
it  rarely  happens,  even  when  we  have  an  oppoTtunity  of  seeing 
a  political  experiment  made,  that  we  can  draw  from  it  any 
certain  inference  with  respect  to  the  justness  of  Qx  priociplea 
by  which  it  was  suggested.  In  those  complicated  machinet^  to 
which  the  structure  of  civil  society  has  been  frequentiy  com- 
pared, as  all  the  different  parte  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
subjected  to  physical  laws,  the  errors  of  the  artist  must  neces- 
sarily become  apparent  in  the  last  result ;  but  in  the  political 
system,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  body,  where  the  general  con- 
stitution is  sound  and  healthy,  there  is  a  sort  of  vis  medicatnx 
which  is  su£Scieiit  ibr  the  cure  of  partial  disorders,  and  in  the 
one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are 
frequentiy  corrected  and  coacealed  by  the  wisdom  of  nature. 
Among  the  many  felse  estimates  which  we  daily  make  of 
human  ability,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  groundless  than  the 
exa^eiated  conceptions  we  are  apt  to  form  of  tliat  species  of 
political  wisdom,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  long  ex- 
perience and  of  profeseiiraal  h^t&  "  Go,"  said  the  Chancdlor 
Oxenstiem  to  his  son,  when  he  was  sending  him  to  a  congress 
of  ambassadors,  and  when  the  young  man  was  expressing  his 
diffidence  of  his  own  abihties  fur  such  an  employment ;  "  Go, 
and  see  with  your  own  eyes,  Qua/m,  parva  sapientia  regitur 
mundaa  !"  The  truth  is,  (however  paradoxical  the  runark  may 
appear  at  first  view,)  Uiat  the  speculative  errors  of  statesmen 
are  frvquentiy  lees  senable  in  their  effects,  and,  of  c<Hi8equence, 
more  lUcely  to  escape  without  detection  than  those  of  indivi- 
duals who  occupy  inferior  stations  in  society.  The  effects  of 
misconduct  in  private  life  are  easily  traced  to  their  pn^er 
source,  and  therefore  the  world  is  seldom  far  wrong  in  the 
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jadgmenti  which  it  fornn  of  the  pnidcoce  or  of  the  imjinidence 
of  private  characteni.  But  in  considering  the  ofiTaiMor  a  great 
iiatioQ,  it  is  so  difScult  to  trace  events  to  their  proper  causes, 
and  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  political  wisdom,  from  those 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  situation  of  the  people, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  very  long 
ftdministaation,  to  appredate  the  talents  of  a  statesman  from 
the  success  or  the  ^ure  of  his  measurea  In  eveiy  society, 
too,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  general  ^irit  of  its  govern- 
ment, enjoys  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  a  great 
part  of  the  poUtical  order  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to 
legislative  sagacity,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  selfish  pursuits 
of  individuals ;  nay,  in  every  such  society  (as  I  already  hinted) 
the  natural  tendency  to  improvement  is  so  strong,  as  to  over- 
come many  powerful  obstacles  which  the  imperfection  of 
human  institutions  opposes  to  its  progress. 

From  these  remarks  it  seems  to  follow,  that  although  in  the 
mechanical  arts  the  errors  of  theory  may  frequently  be  cor- 
rected by  repeated  trials,  without  having  recourse  to  general 
principles,  yet,  in  the  machine  of  government,  there  is  so 
great  a  variety  of  powers  at  work  beside  the  influence  of  the 
statesman,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  art  of  legislation  should 
be  carried  to  its  greatest  posdhle  perfection  Irr  experience 
alone. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  most  imperfect 
governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  have  an  experimental  proof 
that  they  secure,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  principal  objects 
of  the  social  onion.  Why  hazard  these  certain  advantages  for 
the  uncertain  effects  of  changes,  su^ested  by  mere  theory,  and 
not  rest  satisfied  witii  a  measure  of  political  happiness,  which 
appears,  from  the  history  of  the  world,  to  be  greater  than  has 
■commonly  fallen  to  the  lot  of  nations  ? 

With  those  who  would  carry  their  zeal  against  reformation 
so  far,  it  is  impossible  to  argue :  and  it  only  remains  for  ua  to 
regret^  that  the  number  of  such  reasoners  has,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  been  bo  great,  and  their  influence  on  humim  affiiirs 
eo  extensive. 
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"  There  are  some  men,"  saj's  Dr.  JohnaoD,  "  of  narrow  views 
and  grovelling  conceptions,  who,  without  the  instigatioit  of 
personat  malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  ae  wild  and  chime- 
rical, and  look  upon  every  eadeavonr  to  depart  from  die  beaten 
track  afi  the  rash  effort  of  a  wand  imagination,  or  the  glitter- 
ing speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may  please  and  dazzle- 
for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no  real  or  lasting  advantage. 

"  These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual  scepticism,, 
^upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own  senses, — upon  calling 
for  demonstration  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  obtained ;  and^ 
sometimes,  upon  holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
them, — upon  inventing  arguments  against  the  success  of  any- 
new  undertaking;  and,  where  arguments  cannot  be  found^ 
upon  treating  it  witb  contempt  and  ridicule. 

"  Such  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Hie  great 
benefactors  of  tiie  world ;  for  their  notions  and  discourse  are  so 
agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timoroas,  that  they 
seldom  fail  of  becomiug  popular,  and  directing  the  opinions  of 
mankind."^ 

With  respect  to  this  sceptical  dispositioQ,  as  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  of  importance  to  add  that,  in 
every  government,  the  stability  and  the  influence  of  wtablished 
authority  must  depend  on  the  coincidence  between  its  measures- 
and  tlie  tide  of  pulilic  opinion;  and  that,  in  modem  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  public  opinion  has  acquired  an  ascendant  in  human 
affairs,  which  it  never  possessed  in  those  states  of  antiquity 
from  which  most  of  our  political  examples  are  drawn.  The 
danger,  indeed,  of  sudden  and  rash  innovations  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated ;  and  the  views  of  those  men  who  are  for- 
ward to  promote  them,  cannot  be  reprobated  with  too  great 
severity.  But  it  is  possible  also  to  fall  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  to  bring  upon  society  tbe  veiy  evils  we  are  anxious 
to  preveat,  by  an  obstinate  opposition  to  those  gradual  and 
necessary  reformations  which  the  genius  of  the  times  demands. 
The  violent  revoluticns  wbicli,  at  different  periods,  have  oon- 
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vultied  modem  Europe,  have  arisen,  not  irom  a  spirit  of  inno- 
vatioD  in  sovereigne  and  stateEmen;  but  Irom  their  bigoted 
attacbmeDt  to  antiquated  forma^  and  to  principlefl  borrowed 
frCHQ  less  enlightened  ages.  It  is  this  reverence  for  abuses 
'which  have  been  sanctioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an 
inattention  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  which  has,  in 
most  instances,  blinded  the  mlers  of  mankind,  (ill  government 
has  lost  all  its  efficiency,  and  till  the  rage  of  incovatioD  has 
become  too  general  and  too  violent  to  be  satisfied  witii  changes, 
which,  if  proposed  at  an  earh'er  period,  would  have  united  in 
tlie  suppOTt  of  estahliflhed  institutions,  every  friend  to  order 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  bis  country. 

These  observations  I  state  with  the  greater  confidence,  that  the 
substance  of  them  is  contuned  in  the  following  aphorisms  of 
-  Lord  Bacon, — a  philosopher  who  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  late  I 
M.  Turgot)  seems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  famed  enlight- 
«Qed  views  with  respect  to  the  possible  attainments  of  mankhid; 
and  whoee  fame  cannot  fail  to  increase  as  the  world  grows  older, 
by  being  attached,  not  to  a  particular  system  of  variable  opinions, 
hut  to  the  general  and  infallible  progress  of  human  reason.* 

"  Quis  novator  tempus  imitatur,  quod  norationea  ita  insinnat^ 
tit  sensus  fallant  ? 

"KovatormaximuB tempus;  quidniigitnr tempus imitemnr? 

"  Morosa  morum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  est,  eeque  ao  novitas. 

"  Cum  per  se  res  mul«ntur  in  detenus,  d  con^o  in  melius 
non  mutentur,  quis  finis  erit  mali  ?" 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  observations  lead,  is 
sofficientiy  obvious ;  that  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom 
does  not  coDBiHt  in  an  indiscriminate  zeal  against  reformers, 
but  in  a  gradual  tmd  prudent  accommodation  of  established 
institutions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circum- 
stances of  mankind.  In  the  actual  application,  however,  of 
this  principle  many  difficulties  occur,  which  it  requires  a  very 
rare  combination  of  talents  to  aormount ;  more  partioolariy  in 
tiie  present  age,  when  the  press  has  to  so  wonderful  a  degree 

*  Bet    abon,    nd.  i.  p.  M.— Tbo 
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emancipated  liuman  reaaoii  from  the  tiraiiny  of  ancient  pr&- 
judicefi,  and  has  roused  a  spirit  of  free  discusmoD,  unexampled 
iu  the  histot;  of  former  times. 

That  this  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  the  world  should  lie 
accompanied  with  some  temporary  diaordets,  ia  hy  no  mean.'t 
fiiirprifiiQg.  While  the  multitude  coutanae  imperfectly  en- 
lightened, they  will  be  occaBionally  misled  by,&e  artifices  of 
demagogues ;  and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with  ideas  of 
theoretical  perfection,  may  be  expected  sometimes  to  sacrifice, 
unintentionally,  the  tranquillity  of  their  contemporaries,  to  an 
orer^ardent  zeal  for  the  good  of  posterity.  Kotwitbetanding, 
however,  these  erils,  which  every  friend  to  humaaify  muBt 
lament,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  the  final  effects  resulting 
from  this  spirit  of  reformatiou,  cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  to 
human  happiuesa;  and  there  are  some  peculiariti^  in  th& 
present  condition  of  mankind,  which  appear  to  me  to  justify 
more  sanguine  hopes  upon  the  subject,  than  it  would  have  beea 
reasonable  for  a  philosopher  to  indulge  at  any  former  period. 
An  attention  to  these  peculiarities  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  competent  judgment  on  the  question  to 
which  the  foregoing  observations  relate ;  and  it  leads  to  the 
illustration  of  a  doctrine  to  which  I  have  frequentiy  referred 
in  ^is  work, — the  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
species,  which  may  be  expected  from  the  progress  of  reason 
aad  the  diSusion  of  knowledge* 

Among  the  many  circamstences  favoarable  to  human  happi> 
nesB  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  is,  that  the  same  events  which  have  contributed  ton 
loosen  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  fabrics  of  despotism,  have  1 1 
made  it  practicable,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  ever  ^vasJ 
formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legislation  to  a  science,  | 
and  to  anticipate  the  probable  course  of  popular  opinions.     It 
is  easy  for  the  steteemau  to  form  to  himself  a  distmct  and 
steady  idea  of  tjie  ultimate  objects  at  which  a  wise  le^slator 
ought  to  aim,  and  to  foresee  that  modification  of  the  social 

'Compare,  on.lbii  mutterof  Humiui  of  Mr.  Stewnrt'a  HiMorical  Diuerta 
Progrcw,  ihe  onl;  cbnptei  in  Part  III.      tim,  npra,  nil.  i.  pp.  4ST-fiia.— £iL 
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ordot  to  wliich  hnmaQ  afbirs  hare,  of  themselres,  a  tonucuuy 
to  tipptoach ;  Bod,  therefore,  his  practical  a&gtuaty  and  address 
are  liioited  to  the  care  of  accomplishing  the  importaat  ends 
which  he  has  m  Tiew,  as  effectually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  tiie  quiet  of  individuals,  aod  with  the  ri^ts  aiidDg 
from  actual  estahlishments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  solid  tbtmdation  for  the  science  of  politica,  | 
the  first  step  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  that  fbrm  of  society 
which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  natai«^nd_toju8tice,  and  whatf 
are  the  principles  of  legislation  secesBary  for  maintaining  it|' 
Nor  is  the  inqniiy  so  difBonlt  as  might  at  first  be  apprehended, 
for  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  ihe  greater  part  of  the  poli- 
tical discffders  which  exiHt  among  mankind,  do  not  arise  from 
a  want  of  foresight  in  politicians,  which  has  rendered  their 
laws  too  general,  but  Irom  their  having  trosted  too  little  to  the 
operation  of  those  simple  institutions  which  nature  and  justice 
recommend;  and,  of  consequence,  that  as  society  advances  to  ij 
its  perfection,  the  number  of  laws  may  be  expected  to  diminish  I  j 
instead  of  increerang,  and  the  science  of  legislation  to  be  gra-  J ' 
dually  dmplilied. 

The  Economical  system  which,  about  thirty  years  ago,  em- 
ployed the  speculations  of  some  ingenious  men  in  France, 
fleems  to  me  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  this 
ideal  perfection  of  the  sociaJ  order;  and  the  light  which,  unce 
that  period,  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  is  a  proof  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to  accom- 
plish in  such  inqoiries,  when  it  has  once  received  a  proper 
direction.  To  dl  the  various  tenets  of  these  writers,  I  would 
by  DO  means  be  understood  to  subscribe,  nor  do  I  consider  their 
^stem  as  so  perfect  in  every  different  part,  as  some  of  its  more 
saoguine  admirers  have  represented  it  to  be,  A  few  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  pohtical  economy,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly established  witii  demonstrative  evidence ;  but  what 
the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  them  for,  is  the  commencement  \ 
which  they  have  given  to  a  new  branch  of  science,'  and  the  plan  y 
of  investigation  which  they  have  exhibited  to  their  successorB.  A 
short  account  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  scope  of  their  specu- 
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lationB,  will  justify  thsee  remarks,  uid  will  ocmiprebeiul  every 
thing  which  I  hare  to  offer  at  [oeeent,  in  answer  to  the  qnertioD 
by  which  they  were  soggested.  Such  an  account  I  atteII^lt  with 
the  greata  satisfaction,  that  the  leading  views  of  the  eariiert 
and  moat  enlightened  potrona  of  the  economical  systou  have,  in 
my  o|Boion,  been  not  more  misreittesented  by  its  opponents,  than 
miaapiffehended  by  some  who  have  adopted  its  ooncltuions.^ 

Za  the  first  idac«^  then,  I  think  it  of  importance  to  remiti^ 
that  the  olgecfe  of  the  eoooomical  system  ong^t  by  no  means  to 
be  coofbtmded  (as  I  believe  it  conmuwly  is  is  this  coontry) 
with  that  of  the  Utopian  plana  of  government,  which  have,  at 
difiermt  timee,  been  offered  to  the  world,  and  which  have  so 
often  excited  the  just  ridicale  of  the  more  sober  and  reasonable 
inqnirersL  Of  these  plans,  by  &r  the  greater  nnmber  proceed 
<Hi  the  supposition,  that  the  social  order  is  entirely  the  effect  ot 
human  art,  and  that  wherever  this  order  is  in^ierfect,  the  evil 
may  be  traced  to  some  want  of  fraedght  on  the  part  of  the 
legiaUtor,  or  to  some  inattention  of  the  magistrate  to  the  com- 
plicated structure  Of  that  machine  of  which  he  rtf;ulates  the 
movementa  The  projects  of  reform,  therefore,  wMcAl  sach 
plans  involve,  are,  io  general,  well  eutdtted  to  all  the  ridicnle 
and  contempt  they  have  met  with,  inasmuch  as  tiiey  imjdy  an 
srro^nt  and  presnmptaoua  belief  in  thdr  authors,  cf  the 
saperiority  of  their  own  political  sagacity,  to  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  fcumer  ages.  The  case  is  veiy  different  with  the 
economical  system,  of  whudi  the  leading  views  (so  fitr  as  I  am 
able  to  judge)  proceed  on  the  two  following  suppositions: — 
Firat,  That  the  social  order  is,  in  the  moat  essential  respecte, 
the  result  (^  the  wisdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  contriv- 
ance ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  proper  bonneas  of  the  politddaa 
is  not  to  divide  his  attention  amoog  all  the  different  parts  of  a 
machine,  which  is  by  &r  too  complicated  for  his  compreheo- 
sioD,  but  by  protecting  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allow- 
ing to  each,  as  complete  a  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the 
perfect  security  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  remove 
every  olntacle  which  the  prejudice  atid  vices  of  men  have 
Imposed  to  the  establisbment  of  that  order  which  society  has  a 
>  8m  Nou  N. 
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tendency  to  assame.  Secondly,  That  in  proportion  to  the  pio- 
gresB  and  the  diffiisoa  of  knowledge,  thoae  prejudices,  on  a 
skilful  man^ement  of  which  all  the  old  systema  of  policy  pro- 
ceeded, must  gradaally  digappesr,  and,  consequently,  that 
(whatever  may  be  hia  predilection  for  ancient  usegea)  the  in- 
evitable course  of  events  imposes  on  the  politician  the  necessity 
«f  ibnning  his  meaaures  on  more  solid  and  permanent  princi- 
ples, than  those  by  which  the  world  has  hiUierto  been  governed. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  are  of  modem  origia  The  former, 
80  far  as  I  know,  was  first  stated  and  illustrated  by  the  French 
E)coDomi9t&  The  latter  has  been  obviously  suggested  by  that 
rapid  improvement  which  baa  actually  token  place  in  eveiy 
conatry  of  Eun^  where  the  press  lus  eujoyed  a  moderate 
d^ree  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  gre&tw  part  j, 
of  the  pUns  jvopoeed  by  Utopian  projectors,  that  they  proceed  11 
on  the  supposition  of  a  miraoulous  reformation  in  tiie  moral  n 
character  <£  a  people,  to  be  effected  by  some  new  ^stem  of  e3u-  ^ 
«ati(m.    All  each  plans  (as  Mr.  Hnine  has  justly  observed)  may 
be  safely  abandoned  as  impracticable  and  visionary.     But  this 
objection  does  not  apply  to  the  economical  system,  the  chief 
■expedient  of  which,  for  promoting  moral  improvement,  is  not 
that  education  which  dependj,QD  the  attention  and  care  of  our 
inBtnictore,  but  an  education  which  &ece3saiilyl%auI£r!roin  the    - 
politick  order  of  sociely,     "  How  ineffectual,"  sud  the  Bomrai 
poet,  "  are  the  wisest  laws,  if  they  be  not  supported  by  good  ^ 
morabl"    How  ineffectual  (say  the  Economists)  are  all  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  morals  of  a  people,  if  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  politicfll  order  doom  the  one  half  of  mankiu^  to  iu- 
digenoe,  to  firaud,  to  sovilit;,  to  ignorance,  to  superstition,  and 
the  other  half  to  be  the  slaves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  whick  < 
result  from  the  insolence  of  rank,  and  the  selfishness  of  opui  \ 
\eaix  ?    Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  inordinate  accumula-    / 
lion  of  wealth  iu  the  hands  of  individuals,  which  we  everj'where 
meet  with  in  modem  Europe,  were  gradually  diminished  liy 
abolishing  the  law  of  entwls,  and  by  establishing  a  perfect  free- 
4ofo  (^  commerce  and  of  industry,  it  is  almost  self-evident  tiiat 
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tluH  simple  aliention  io  the  order  of  societj',  an  alferatioD 
which  has  been  often  demonstrated  to  be  the  raort  effectual  and 
the  most  iD&llible  measure  fi>r  promoting  the  wealth  and 
population  of  a  country,  would  contribute,  more  than  all  the 
labours  of  moralists,  to  secure  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of 
all  the  classes  of  mankind.  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark,  that 
Bodi  a  plan  of  reformation  does  not  require  for  its  accompli^- 
ment  any  new  and  complicated  institutions,  and  therefore  doea 
not  proceed  npon  any  exaggerated  ccnKseptaon  of  the  efficacy  of 
human  policy.  Ou'  the  contrary,  it  requires  only  (like  nHst  of 
the  other  expedients  proposed  by  tUs  system)  the  gradual 
abolition  of  those  arbitrary  and  onjust  arrangements,  by  which 
the  order  of  nature  is  disturbed. 

Another  mistaken  idea  concerning  the  economical  system  is^ 
that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory,  and  unsupported  by 
ftusts.  That  this  may  be  Hie  case  with  respect  to  some  of  its 
doctrines,  I  shall  not  dispute ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  they  rest  on  a  broader  basis  of  tacts  than  any 
other  political  speculations  which  have  been  yet  offered  to  the 
world ;  for  th^  are  founded,  not  on  a  few  examples  collected 
from  the  small  number  of  governments  of  which  we  possess  an  ^i 
'accurate  knowledge,  but  on  those  laws  of  human  nature,  aDdj 
those  maxims  of  common  sense,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the]  ^ 
intercourse  of  private  life. 

Of  those  who  have  qtecniated  on  the  subject  of  legislatioo, 
by  for  tiie  greater  part  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a  science 
««»  geaeria  ;  the  first  principles  of  which  can  be  obtained  in 
no  other  way  thfui  by  an  examinatioD  d  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind in  their  political  capacity.  The  Economists,  on  the  con> 
traiT,  have  searched  for  the  causra  of  natitmal  prosperity  and 
national  improvement,  in  those  arrangements  which  our  daily 
observations  shew  to  be  favourable  to  the  prosperity  and  to  th& 
improvement  of  individuals.  The  former  resemble  those  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity,  who,  affirming  that  the  phenomena  tX  the 
heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  dis- 
couraged every  attempt  to  investigate  their  physical  causes, 
which  was  ibtuided  upon  fiicts  cfdlected  from  ccnnmon  experi- 
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eoce.  The  latter  hare  (umed  at  accompUshing  a  reforniatioD  i 
ia  politics,  ttunikr  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accomplished  ' 
in  afltrooomj ;  and  by  sabjecting  to  that  common  sense  which 
goides  mankind  in  their  private  coDcerns,  those  qnestaons,  of 
which  none  veK  anpposed  to  be  competent  judges  but  men 
initiated  in  the  mj^steries  of  government,  have  given  a  b^n- 
nmg  to  a  science  which  has  already  extended  very  widely  our 
political  prospects,  and  which  in  its  progress  may  probably 
afford  an  illustration  not  less  striking  than  that  which  physical 
astronomy  exhibits,  of  the  dmplicity  of  those  laws  by  which 
the  universe  is  governed. 

When  a  political  writer,  in  order  to  expose  the  folly  of  tiioee 
commerdal  refjulations  which  aim  at  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  industiy  by  restraints  on  importation,  appeals  to  the 
raazlms  upon  which  men  act  in  private  life ;  when  he  remarks 
that  the  t^oT  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but 
buys  them  of  the  shoemaker;  that  the  shoemaker  does  nut 
attempt  to  make  his  own  clotliee,  but  employs  a  tailor ;  and 
when  he  concludes,  tliat  what  ia  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
every  private  family,  can  scarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great 
kingdom,^  he  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  indulge 
in  theory ;  as  he  calls  in  question  the  utility  of  institutions 
which  appear,  from  the  &ct,  to  be  not  incompatible  with  a  cer- 
tun  degree  of  political  prosperity.  But,  in  another  sense,  and 
in  a  much  more  philosophical  one,  be  may  be  said  to  oppose  to 
the  false  theories  of  statesmen,  the  commou  sense  of  mankind, 
and  those  maxims  of  expediency  of  which  every  man  niny 
verify  the  truth  by  his  own  doily  observation. 

There  is  yet  another  mistake,  (of  still  greater  consequence, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  those  I  have  mentioned,)  which  hHs  mil- 
led most  of  the  opponents,  and  even  some  of  the  iriends  of  the 
economical  system;  an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a 
political  order,  which  is  really  attainable  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  So  different  from  this  were  the  views  of  its  most  en- 
lightened advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly  rested  their  only 

■  See  Mr.  Smith'*  proTuand  uid  oHg^nkl  7>t',uir^  into  the  Kaliirt  and  CaHta  </ 
Oe  Wealth  (^  yallom 
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hopes  of  its  gradual  establuhment  in  tlie  worid,  on  that  in- 
fluence in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  which  plulosophy  may 
be  expected  gradoallr  to  acquire,  ia  coosequeDoe  of  Uie  pro- 
gress of  reason  and  ciriliBBtion.  To  suppose  that  a  period  ia 
ever  to  arrive,  when  it  shall  be  realized  in  its  fall  extent,  would 
be  the  height  of  enthonaem  and  absurdity ;  but  it  ia  surely 
neither  enthuaasm  nor  absurdity  to  a£Snn,  tliat  governments 
are  more  or  leas  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  individuals  to  whom  they  affcnd  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating their  intdlectual  and  moral  power^  and  whom  they 
admit  to  live  togel^r  on  a  liberal  footing  of  equality ;  or  evcu 
to  expect,  that  in  proportion  to  the  pragresa  of  reason,  govern- 
ments will  actu^y  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  de- 
scription. 

To  delineate  that  state  of  poKfcical  society  to  which  govern- 
ments may  be  expected  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  as  the 
triiimi^s  of  philosophy  extend,  was,  I  apprehend,  the  leading 
otgect  of  the  earliest  and  most  enlightened  patrons  of  the  eco- 
nomical system.  It  is  a  state  of  society  which  they  by  no  means 
intended  to  recommend  to  particular  communitiee,  as  the  most 
eligible  they  could  adopt  at  present ;  but  as  an  idetd  order  of 
things,  to  which  they  have  a  tendency  of  thenuelves  to  approach, 
and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legislator  to  facili- 
tate thdr  pn^p«s&  In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it 
forms  a  Unat  to  the  progresuve  improvement  of  the  political 
order ;  and,  in  the  meautinte,  it  exhilntB  a  standard  of  com- 
parison by  which  the  excellence  of  particular  institutions  may 
be  estimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  eco- 
nomical system,  its  principles  appear  highly  favourable  to  the 
tranquillity  of  society,  inasmnch  as,  by  inspiring  us  with  a  con- 
fidence in  the  triumph  which  truth  and  liberty  must  iD&llibly  ^\ 
gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injustice,  it  has  a  tendency  to  _  \\ 
discoarage  every  plan  of  innovation  which  is  to  be  supported  by 
violence  and  blooddied.  And,  accordin^y,  such  has  always 
been  the  language  of  those  who  were  best  acquunted  with  the 
views  of  its  authors.    "  If  we  attack  oppressors  before  we  have 
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taught  the  oppreeeed,*  says  one  of  the  aUest  of  its  present  sup- 
porters,' "  we  shall  risk  the  loea  of  liberty,  and  rouse  them  to 
oppoae  the  progress  of  reason.  History  affords  proofii  of  thb 
truth.  How  often,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
freedom,  has  the  event  of  a  single  battle  rednced  nations  to  the  - 
slaveiy  of  ages ! 

"  And  what  is  the  kind  of  lib^y  enjoyed  by  those  nationa 
vfaich  have  recovered  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  not  by  the  in- 
flaence  of  philoeophy  ?  Have  not  most  of  them  confounded 
the  forma  of  repablicanism  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  tmd 
^e  despotism  of  numbers  with  liber^  ?  How  many  laws,  cod- 
traty  to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  disboconred  the  code  of  every 
people  which  has  recovered  its  freedom  during  those  ages  in 
which  reason  was  still  in  its  infancy  I 

"  Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and  wisely  wut  the 
progress  of  knowledge,'  in  order  to  obtain  freedom  more  effec- 
tual, more  substantia],  and  more  peaceful  ?  Why  pursue  it  by 
blood  and  inevitable  (fonfusion,  and  trust  that  to  chance  which 
time  must  certainly,  and  without  bloodshed,  bestow  ?  A  for- 
tunate stru^le  may,  indeed,  relieve  us  of  many  grievances 
under  which  we  labour  at  present ;  but  if  we  wish  to  secure  the 
perfection  ond  the  permanence  of  freedom,  we  must  patiently 
wait  the  period  when  men,  emancipated  from  their  prejudices, 
and  guided  by  philosophy,  shall  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty, 
by  comprehending  its  claims."* 

Not  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  sanguinary  means 
alone,  in  order  io  accomplish  political  innovations,  ^at  this 
enlightened  and  humane  philoeophy  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
coursga  By  extending  our  views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil 
society,  and  showing  us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies 
of  its  most  distant  parte,  it  cannot  &il  to  check  that  indiscri-  | 

*  M.  CmdoTcet  p«iHiul  eondnet  witb  hit  pUilowphicil 

■  To  Mima  of  mj  rawlen  it  nuj  ap-  priadfiia,  dot  Io  nib*crib«  to  aaj  oat 

poar  ttifliDg  to  renurli,  that  le  aT^ling  of  Ua  opintooa,  but  IhoM  to  wliioh  I 

mrielf  ^  an  accaakmal  oaiDcideBoe  of  hare  aiprsMad  mf  aMtnt  by  ineotpo. 

MntimMlt  with  a  aiotemponxj  author,  rating  tham  with  my  own  cocaporittim. 

1  would  not  be  undsntood  to  become  — (Aol«  to  Sttcnd  E^timt,  1803.) 

iwcpoiuible  for  tba  coiuiita&Gy  of  hi* 
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minate  zed  against  established  institatiooB,  which  arises  fttan 
jiartial  views  of  tiw  sodal  systein  ;  as  well  as  to  prodnoe  a  cer- 
tiun  degree  of  Boepticism  with  reelect  to  every  dtange,  the 
success  <tf  which  is  not  insured  by  &e  prevailiDg  ideas  and 
maimen  ■of  tlie  age.  Sanguine  and  inomisiderafe  projects  of 
reformation  are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and  argumen- 
tative and  systematical  understsudiugs,  but  larely  of  compre- 
hennve  minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  noQung  is  bo  effec- 
tual as  a  general  survey  of  the  complicated  stmctore  of  society. 
Even  alUiongh  such  a  survey  should  be  superficiBl,  provided  it 
be  conducted  on  an  cxteomve  scale,  it  is  more  useful,  at  least 
for  this  purpose,  than  the  most  minute  and  successful  inquiries, 
which  are  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  drcle.  If  it  should 
teacb  us  nothing  else,  it  will  at  least  satisfy  ns  of  the  eltreme 
difficulty  of  predicting,  wiUi  confidence,  the  remote  effects  of 
new  arrangements ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom 
consists  not  in  incumbering  the  machine  of  government  with 
new  contrivances  to  obviate  every  partial  inconvenience,  but  in 
removing,  gtadnally  and  imperceptibly,  the  obstacles  which 
disturb  the  order  of  nature,  and  (as  Mr.  Addison  somewhere 
expresses  it)  "  in  grafting  upon  her  institntjons." 

When  tiie  economical  system,  indeed,  is  first  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  when  we  compare  the  perfection  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  actual  state  of  human  afiairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unna- 
tural that  it  should  suggest  plans  of  reformation  too  violent  and 
sudden  to  be  practicabla  A  more  complete  acqnaintance,  how- 
ever, with  the  subject  will  effectually  cure  these  first  impres- 
sions,  by  pointing  out  to  us  the  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  J 
from  an  iujudic»oaa  combination  of  theoretical  pei^tion  with^ 
our  established  laws,  prejudices,  and  manners.  As  the  various 
unnatural  modes  and  habits  of  living,  to  which  the  bodily  con- 
stitution is  gradually  reconciled  by  a  course  of  Inxurious  indul- 
gences, have  such  a  tenden<7  to  correct  each  other's  effects,  us 
to  render  a  partial  return  to  a  more  simple  regimen  a  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  a  fatal  experiment ;  so  it  is  posrable  that 
many  of  our  imperfect  political  institutions  may  be  so  accom- 
modated to  each  other,  that  a  partial  execution  of  tiie  most 
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-plaosible  and  equitable  plans  of  reformation  might  tend,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  fruatnite  those  important  purpoaes  which  we 
Are  anxioue  to  promote.  Is  it  not  poerable,  for  example,  that 
the  influence  which  is  founded  on  a  respect  for  hereditary  rank, 
may  have  its  use  in  counteracting  that  aristocrat^  which  arises 
from  inequality  of  wealth,  and  which  so  many  laws  and  preju- 
dices oonspire  to  BUpp«i  P  That  the  former  species  of  influence 
is  rapidly  declining  of  itself,  in  coDsequence  of  the  progress 
which  commerce  and  philosophy  have  already  made,  is  sufH- 
cientiy  obrious;  and  I  think  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
whether  a  well-wisher  to  mankind  would  be  disposed  to  acce- 
lerate its  destruction,  till  the  true  principles  of  political  economy 
are  completely  understood  and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to  illustrate  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  partial  influence  of  general 
principles  in  politics;  or,  in  other  words,  &om  an  exclusire 
attention  to  particular  circumstances  in  the  political  order, 
without  comprehensive  views  of  the  subject  It  is  only  upon  a 
limited  mind,  therefor^  that  such  studies  will  produce  a  passion 
for  violent  innovations.  In  more  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
understuidings,  their  natural  effiect  is  caution  and  diffidence 
witii  respect  to  the  issue  of  every  experiment,  of  which  we  do 
not  perceive  distinctly  all  the  remote  consequencea  Kor  is 
this  caution  at  all  incon^stent  with  a  firm  confidence  in  the 
certainty  of  that  triumph  which  tmtb  and  liberty  must  infal- 
libly gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  iiyustice.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  natural  and  obvious  cousequ«ice  cf  such  a  conviction, 
insemnch  as  the  same  arguments  on  which  this  conviction  is 
founded,  prove  to  us  that  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  the 
perfection  of  the  social  order,  must  necessarily  in  every  case  be 
{gradual,  and  that  it  must  be  diversified  in  the  course  it  takes, 
iiccording  to  the  situations  and  character  ^  natioDS.  To 
direct,  and  as  bias  poenble  to  acoelerat^  this  progress,  ought 
to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  indeed  of 
«very  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  species ;  but  it  is  necessary 
for  him  always  to  remember,  that  considerable  alterations  in 
the  established  order  are  very  seldom  to  be  eflected  immedi- 
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ntely  aod  directly  by  political  regalaUons,  and  that  they  are,  in 
uU  cases,  moflt  snocesgful  and  most  permanent  when  tbey  are 
accomplished  gradaally  by  natural  causes,  freed  from  those 
restrainta  which  had  fonnerly  checked  their  operation.  Id  Hib 
governments,  indeed,  of  modem  Eoropo,  it  is  much  mcse  neces- 
sary to  abolish  old,  institntions  tiuin  to  iDtn)duce  new  ojtea,  and 
if  this  reformation  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  not  pushed 
farther  at  any  time  than  circumstances  render  expedient,  or 
the  ideas  of  the  funes  recommend,  the  essential  principles  of  a 
more  perfect  order  of  things  will  gradaally  establish  themselves 
without  any  convulsion. 

According  to  this  view  of  tiie  subject,  the  speculation  con- 
cerning the  perfect  mder  of  society,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  description  of  the  ultimate  objects  at  which  the  statesman 
ought  to  aim.  The  tranquillity  of  his  administratioo,  and  the 
immediate  Buccess  of  hia  measures,  depend  on  his  good  sense 
and  his  practical  skilL  And  his  theoretical  principles  only 
enable  him  to  direct  his  measures  steadily  and  wisely  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  prevent 
him  &om  being  ever  led  astray  from  these  important  objects, 
by  mote  limited  views  of  temporary  expedience.^ 


>  The  fanfpAag  obMrrationB  on  the 
geaeni  aim  of  the  EcoDomical  Sjitstn 
rafer  lolely  (u  mnft  appear  erident  to 
tbow  vho  hare  penued  them  with 
atlenlioa)  to  the  dootriDM  it  oontaine 
on  the  article  of  RjUHaal  Eamomg. 
The  Theory  (f  QomnntaU  which  it 
inculcate*,  ie  of  the  molt  dangemiu 
tendenc]',  reoommending  in  itrong  and 
unqualified  terme  an  unmixed  deapotiem, 
and  reprobating  all  coniUtntional  checkii 
on  the  BOTeraigD  antbori^.  Uuiy  Eng- 
Uah  writera,  indeed,  with  an  almoit  in- 
u«diUa  ipiorance  of  the  woAm  which 
they  hate  pnanmed  to  ceniore,  hare 
apoken  of  them,  h  if  thej  enconriged 
politioal  prindplea  of  a  tsij  diflereat 
complaxian ;  hot  the  troth  i*,  that  the 
dledplM  of  Quemay  (without  a  nngte 
exception)  carried  their  aeal  for  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  what  they 


called  the  {My  ef  LegUatmt,  to  aa 
Bxtntagtol  •  length,  aa  to  treat  with 
conlonpt  thoee  mixed  eKtabliibmaote 
which  allow  any  ihare  whrnterer  of 
legiilatiTe  inflnenoe  to  the  itpcwenta- 
tiree  of  the  pei^)1e.  On  the  one  hand, 
tte  endence  of  thii  lyitem  apiieanid  to 
ita  pertiuni  eo  complete  and  irrenitibli:, 
that  tbej  flattered  themaelTee  monarcha 
would  Mon  tee,  with  an  intnitiTe  con- 
viction, the  identitj  of  thor  own  inlsr- 
eete  with  thoce  of  the  nationt  the;  are 
called  to  gorem ;  and,  m  the  other 
hand,  they  oontandad  that  it  ii  onlj 
under  the  atrong  and  eteadj  gorern- 
ment  of  a  race  of  bareditar]'  princes, 
Dndi«tf>oted  by  the  prqnifioee  and  local 
Intereata  which  warp  the  deliberationB 
of  popnlar  aaacmbliei,  that  a  gmdual 
and  ijetemalicd  spproiicb  can  be  made 
to  the   perfecliou   of  law  uJ  puliey. 
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Before  cloeing  thie  diBqnieitioD,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
att^npt  to  obviate  a  little  more  fully  th&n  I  have  done,  an 
objection  which  has  been  frequently  drawn  from  the  past  ' 
experience  of  mankind,  against  that  supposition  of  their  pro-  . 
gressiTe  improvement  on  which  all  the  foregoing  reasonings 
proceed.  How  mournful  are  the  vicisaitudee  which  history  ex- 
hibits to  OB  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  how  little 
foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  sanguine  prospects  concerning' 
ibtority  I  If  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  barbarians,  we  now  see  the  most  splendid  exer- 
tions of  genius,  and  the  happiest  forms  of  civil  policy,  we 
behold  others  which  in  ancient  times  were  the  aeat^  of  science, 
o£  dvUiBation,  and  of  liberty,  at  present  immersed  in  supersti- 
tion, and  laid  waste  by  despotism.  After  a  short  period  of 
civil,  of  military,  and  of  literary  glory,  the  prospect  has  changed 
at  once;  the  career  of  d^eneracy  has  begun,  and  has  proceeded 
tin  it  could  advance  no  &rther ;  or  some  unforeseen  calamity 
has  occurred,  which  has  obliterated  for  a  time  all  memoiy  of 
former  improvements,  and  has  condemned  mankind  to  retrace 
step  by  step  the  same  path  by  which  their  forefathers  had  risen 
to  greatness.  In  a  word,  on  such  a  retrospective  view  of 
human  affairs,  man  appears  to  be  the  mere  sport  of  fortune 
and  of  accident ;  or  rather,  he  appears  to  be  doomed  by  the 
condition  of  his  nature,  to  mn  alternately  the  career  of  im- 

Tha  TB17  fint  of  Quanm/'i  nuzi'mt  IT  wMue  indiTiduali  who  Ibnnerlj  pro- 
■Utea  M  •  ftalldil>umt)i]  principle,  that  inwd  an  cntlmriattia  attachment  lo  thtt 
the  ■orerdgD  authoritj,  norettiained  bj  doctrinaa  of  thta  aect,  biTe,  at  a  later 
mj  cODititatianal  checka  or  baUnoea,  period  of  their  lirea,  diitingniahed  them- 
■hoold  be  lodged  in  the  huda  of  a  aalrea  b;  an  eDtbnaiaam  no  leia  ardent 
fb^  panoD ;  and  the  aame  dootrine  ia  in  oppo^tion  to  the  prioeiplea  adTuced 
■DaiDtdDed  aealuBil;  b;  all  hia  fbllowera  in  their  writiugi,  the  fact  only  afbnU 
— faf  Dona  of  them  mora  eipliciUj  ihao  an  additional  lllaatration  of  a  trntb 
tjiferMTibla  JUmiravwbowtrMtii*  leriBed  br  i^j  experience,  that  the 
«t  "the  Datnral  aod  MMBtial  «dar  of  tnoataoUd  fimndalico  lor  poHtioal  era- 
political  aodetiea,"  might  hare  been  nitano;  It  a  aprit  <rf  moderation,  and 
expected  to  attnct  aotne  notice  hi  Ihia  that  the  moat  natural  and  eaij  of  all 
oottnti7,  (ram  tiie  praiae  vhlcb  Mr.  traodtioaa  ii  {ram  the  riolenoe  and 
Smith  hai  baalowad  on  the  pert|icDl^  btolerance  of  one  eztieme  to  thoee 
of  M*  atjle,  and  the  diatinctaeaa  of  hii  of  another. — [HeU  la  &OMd  Editum, 
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provement  and  of  degeneracy,  and  to  lealue  the  beaatifiil  btit 
Toelaocholy  fable  of  KsyphuB,  bjr  an  eternal  renovation  of  bope 
and  of  disappointment 

In  opposition  to  these  dLsconraging  views  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  man,  it  m^  be  remarked  in  gmeral,  that  in  the 
course  of  these  latta*  age^  a  variety  of  events  have  happened 
in  the  histoiy  of  tlie  wwld,  vhich  render  tiie  condition  of  the 
tiuinan  race  essentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which,  (tf  consequence,  render  all  . 
«ur  reasonings  concerning  their  future  fortunes,  in  bo  far  as 
they  are  founded  merety  on  thdr  past  eiperience^  unpbiloeo-  ] 
phical  and  inconclusive.  The  alterations  which  have  taken 
'  place  in  the  art  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  inv^ition  of  fire- 
arms, and  of  the  modem  science  of  fortification,  have  given  to 
civilized  nations  a  seciuity  against  tiie  irmptionB  of  barbarians, 
which  they  never  before  possessed.  The  more  extended,  and 
the  more  constant  intercourse,  which  the  improvements  in  com- 
merce and  in  the  art  of  navigation  have  opened,  among  the 
Instant  quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  ful  to  operate  in  under- 
mining local  and  national  prejudices,  and  in  imparting  to  the 
whole  species  the  intellectual  acquimtions  of  each  particular 
community.  The  accumulated  experience  of  ages  haa  already 
taught  the  rulers  of  mankind,  that  the  most  fruitfiil  and  tl^ 
most  permanent  sources  of  revenue,  are  to  be  derived  not  frcsn 
conquered  and  tributary  provinces,  but  irom  the  internal  pro- 
speri^  and  wealth  of  their  own  subjects ;  and  the  same  experi- 
ence now  be^B  to  teach  nations,  that  the  increase  of  their 
own  wealth,  so  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and  depres- 
sion of  their  neighbours,  is  intimately  connected  with'  thor 
indastry  and  opulence;  and  consequently,  that  those  commercial 
jealousiea,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  fertile  a  source  of  ani- 
laosity  among  diffirent  states,  are  foonded  entirdy  on  ignorance 
and  pTqudi(».  Among  all  the  circumstances,  howevo-,  which 
distinguish  the  present  state  of  mankind  from  that  of  ancieut  \ 
nations,  the  invention  of  printing  is  by  £Br  the  most  important ; 
and,  indeed,  this  single  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is  ' 
sufficient  to  change  the  whole  course  of  human  affaira 
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The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on  the  future 
liistoiy  of  Uie  world,  hfu  not,  I  think,  been  hitherto  examined 
ty  philoflophen,  with  the  attention  which  the  importance  (tf  the 
sulti^  deservea  One  reason  for  thiB  may,  probably,  have  been, 
that  ae  the  invention  has  never  been  made  but  once,  it  has  been  - 
•considered  rather  ae  the  effect  of  a  fortunate  acddeat,  tlian  aa 
the  result  of  those  g«aieral  causes  on  which  the  pit^reBS  of 
-society  seems  to  dqiend.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned 
how  far  this  idea  he  just ;  tot,  aUJun^h  it  should  be  allowed 
that  the  invention  of  {Minting  was  accidental  with  respect  to 
the  individual  who  made  It,  it  may,  with  truth,  be  conadered 
■as  the  natnral  result  of  a  state  of  the  world,  when  a  number  of 
^reat  and  contiguous  nations  are  fill~ei^ged  in  the  study  of 
literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
-arts ;  insomuch,'  that  I  do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  afSrm, 
that  if  this  invention  had  not  been  made  by  the  particular  per-  / 
-son  to  whom  it  is  asciibed,  the  swoe  art,  or  some  analogous 
*rt,  answering  a  similar  purpose,  would  have  infallibly  been  in-  ^ 
vented  by  «ome  other  person,  and  at  no  very  distant  period.  \ 
The  art  of  printiug,  th^«fore,  is  entitled  to  be  conmdered  as  a  '  ' 
step  in  the  nf^uialJhistSl?  of  man,  no  less  than  the  art  of  writ- 
ing ;  and  fh^  who  are  sceptical  about  the  future  progress  of  the 
race,  merely  in  consequence  of  Ha  past  history,  reason  as  unphi- 
losophically  as  the  member  of  a  savage  tribe,  who,  deriving  his 
own  acquaintance  with  former  times  from  oral  tradition  only, 
should  affect  to  call  in  question  the  efGcacy  of  written  records, 
in  accelerating  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  civilisation. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effects  of  this  invention,  (which 
has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked  in  its  operation,  l^  the  re- 
«trfunts  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,)  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  to  conjec- 
ture ;  but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with  confi- 
•dence,  that  in  every  country  it  will  gradually  operate  to  widen 
the  circle  of  sinenoe  and  dvilisaticm ;  to  distribute  more  equally 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community,  the  advantages  of 
the  political  union ;  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  equitable 
^governments,  hy  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  under- 
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stand  tlieir  value,  and  are  interested  to  drfend  them.  The 
science  of  legislation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  are  connected  with  human  improvement,  may  be- 
expected  to  advance  with  rapidity ;  and,  in  proportioD  as  the 
opinions  and  institutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  t» 
justice,  they  will  be  secured  against  those  revolutions  to  which 
human  affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  subject  Opinionum 
enim  commenta  delet  dice,  naiuroR  judida  cot^rmat.* 

The  revolutions  incident  to  the  democratical  states  of  anti- 
qoity,  furnish  no  solid  objection  to  the  foregoing  obsen-ations ;. 
for  none  of  these  states  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  modera 
times  derive  &om  the  diffusion,  and  from  the  rapid  ciictdation 
of  knowledge.    In  these  states,  most  of  the  revolutions  which  . 
happened  arose  from  the  struggles  of  demagogues,  who  em- 
ployed the  pasEdons  of  the  multitude  in  subserviency  to  their 
own  interest  and  amlntion ;  and  to  all  of  them,  the  ingenious 
and  striking  remark  of  Hobbes  wUl  be  found  applicable ;  that 
"  Democracy  is  nothing  but  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  inter- 
rupted sometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of  a  single 
orator."  While  this  continued  to  be  the  case,  democratical  con- 
stitutions were,  undoubtedly,  the  most  uniavourahle  of  any  to 
the  tranquillity  of  mankind ;  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  the 
order  of  society  was,  by  skilfully  balancing  against  each  other, 
the  prejudices  and  the  separate  interests  of  different  orders  of 
citizens.     That  such  balances,  however,  will  erei;  day  become 
less  necessary  for  checking  the  turbulence  of  the  democratical  '\ 
spuit  in  free  govemmente,  appears  probable  trom  this, — that    1 
among  the  various  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  liberty    ; 
of  the  press,  one  of  the  greatest  is^,  the  effect  which  it  must  . 
necessarily  have  in  diminishing  the  influence  of  popular  elo-  ■" 
quenoe,  both  by  curing  men  of  those  pr^udices  npon  which  it  -  ' 
operates,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  the  irresistible  control  of  en-  ' 
lightened  opinions.    In  the  republican  states  of  antiquity,  the 
eloquence  of  demagogues  was  indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of 
faction,  while  it  aspired  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited 
sway  in  directing  popular  councils.    But  now  when  the  effu- 

•  [Cicero,  De  Xalvm  Deorvm,  Lib.  11.  c.  ii.] 
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fioDE  of  the  orator  are,  by  meane  of  the  press,  subjected  to  tho 
immediate  tribunal  of  an  inquisitive  age,  the  eloquence  of  legis- 
latire  aaeemblies  is  forced  to  borrow  its  tone  trom  the  spirit  of 
the  times ;  and  if  it  retiun  its  ascendant  in  human  affauB,  it  cum 
only  be  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  prevailing  cause,  and  to  the 
permanent  interesta  of  truth  and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  prepress  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the  different 
branches  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  we  may  form  some 
idea  from  what  has  ah-eady  happened  in  physics,  since  the  time 
that  Lord  Bacon  nnited,  in  one  useful  direction,  the  labours  of 
those  who  cultivate  that  science.  At  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
phyncs  was  certainly  in  a  more  hopeless  stote  than  that  of  moral 
«nd  political  philosophy  in  the  present  age.  A  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  chimerical  theories  had  till  then  amused  the  world  ; 
and  tiie  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  case  wonld  continue  to 
be  the  same  for  ever.  Why  then  should  we  despur  of  the  com- 
■petenty  of  the  human  faculties  to  establish  solid  and  permanent 
i^stems  upon  other  subjects,  which  are  of  still  more  serious  im- 
portance? Physics,  it  ia  true,  is  free  &om  many  difficulties  which 
obstruct  our  prepress  in  moral  and  political  inquiries  ;  but  per- 
haps this  advantage  may  be  more  ihaa  counterbalanced  by  the 
tendency  they  have  to  engage  a  more  universal  and  a  more  earnest 
attention,  in  consequence  of  their  coming  home  mwe  immedi- 
ately to  our  "  bnaineMMtd  wuibofloms.'  When  these  sciences, 
too,  begin  fo  be  prosecuted  on  a  r^ular  and  systematical  plan, 
their  improvement  will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  not 
only  as  Uie  number  of  speculative  minds  will  be  every  day  in- 
creased by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  as  an  acquaintance 
with  the  just  rules  of  inquiry  will  more  and  more  place  impor- 
tant discoveries  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  understandings. 
"  Such  rules,"  says  Lord  Bacon, "  do  in  some  sort  equal  men's  wits, 
and  leave  no  great  advantage  or  pre-eminence  to  tlie  perfect  and 
excellent  mottona  c£  the  spirit  To,  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to 
describe  a  drcl^  hy  aim  of  band  only,  &exe  must  be  a  great  differ- 
ence between  an  unsteady  and  an  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady 
and  practised ;  but  to  do  it  l^  rule  or  compass,  it  is  much  alike."* 

*  {J^K  LiAyriiuU,    Compare  Somm  Orgcmvm,  lib.  1.  Aph.  cxxii.J 
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Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the  art  of 
printing  conunnnicates  to  the  most  limited  exertionB  of  literary 
industry,  hy  tiBaHUiing  Giem  up  as  materialB  for  the  future- 
ezaminatioa  of  more  enlightened  inquirers.  In  this  respect 
the  press  bestows  upon  the  sciences  an  advantage  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive  irom  the- 
division  of  labour.  As  in  these  arts  the  exertions  of  an  aoin- 
formed  multitude  are  united  by  the  comprehensive  skil!  of  the- 
artist,  in  the  accomplishment  of  effects  astonishing  by  their 
magnitude,  and  by  the  complicated  ingenuity  they  display ;  so- 
in  fee  sciences  the  observationB  and  conjectures  of  obscure  in- 
dividuals on  those  subjects  which  are  level  to  their  capacities, 
and  which  &U  under  thrir  own  immediate  notice,  accumulate 
for  a  course  of  years,  till  at  last  some  philosopber  arises,  who- 
combines  these  scattered  materials,  and  exhibits  in  his  system^ 
not  merely  the  force  of  a  single  mind,  but  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  these  last  considerations,  much  more  than  on  the 
efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I  would  test  my  hopes  of  the 
prepress  of  the  race.  What  genius  alone  could  accomplish  in 
science,  the  world  has  already  seen ;  and  I  am  ready  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  ^lendour  of 
its  past  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obscured  by  the  fame  of 
futore  pbiloeopbers.  But  the  experiment  yet  remains  to  be 
tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown  on  the  most  important  of  all] 
subjects,  by  the  free  discussions  of  inquisitive  nations,  nn&ttere^ 
by  prgudice,  uid  stimulated  in  thdr  in<iuiries  by  every  motive- 
that  can  awaken  whatever  is  ^her  generous  or  seffisE^m ' 
human  nature.  How  trifling  are  the  effects  which  the  bodily 
strength  of  an  individual  is  able  to  produce,  (however  great 
may  be  his  natural  endowments,)  when  compared  with  those 
which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  conspiring  for6e  a£  an , 
ordinary  multitude.  It  was  not  the  angle  arm  of  a  flteseus,) 
or  a  Hercules,  hut  the  hands  (^  such  men  as  ourselves,  that  in 
ancient  Egypt  raised  those  monuments  of  architecture  which 
remain  from  age  to  age,  to  attest  the  wonders  of  combined  and 
of  persevering  industry ;  and  while  they  humble  the  iiojwrt- 
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aoce  of  the  indiTidaal,  to  exalt  the  dignity  and  to  animate  tW 
labooTs  of  tlie  species. 

These  views  with  respect  to  the  prohable  improv^nent  of  the 
world,  are  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  entertun 
them,  that  even  althongh  they  were  founded  in  deloinon,  a  wise 
man  would  be  disposed  to  cherish  them.  What  ahonld  have 
induced  some  reefiectaUe  writers  to  controvert  them  with  bo 
great  an  asperify  of  ezpiesrion,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjectm^ ;  for 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  truth,  their  practical  tend- 
ency is  surely  &vourab1e  to  hmnan  happiness;  nor  can  that 
temper  of  mind  which  dispmes  a  man  to  ^ve  them  a  welcome 
reception,  be  candidly  suspected  of  designs  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  One  l£ing  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  improvcsnent  (rf  the  world,  ia  that  prevailing. . 
belief  of  ite  improbability,  which  damjM  the  exertions  of  sol 
many  individuals;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  contrary  i 
opinion  becomes  general,  it  realizes  the  event  which  it  leads  .tib 
to  anticipate  Bnrely  if  any  thing  can  have  a  tendency  to  call 
forth  in  the  pnblic  serrice  the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  must 
be  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they  are 
conspiring,  and  a  belief  of  tiie  permanence  of  those  benefits 
.which  they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to  inform  and 
to  enlighten  them.  As  in  ancient  Rome,  therefore,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  mark  (^  a  good  citizen  never  to  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  republic,  bo  the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  what- 
ever may  be  the  political  aspect  of  his  own  timee,  will  never 
despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  but  will  act  upon 
the  conviction,  that  prejudice,  slavery,  and  corruption,  must 
gradually  give  way  to  trotb,  liberty,  and  virtue ;  and  that  in 
the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  &rther  our  ', 
observations  extend,  and  the  longer  they  an  continued,  tiie  . 
more  we  shall  percove  of  order  and  of  benevolent  design  m  th&  - 
universe.  "^  v.^ 

Kor  is  this  chuige  in  the  condition  of  Man,  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  reascoi,  by  any  means  contraiy  to  the  general 
analogy  of  his  natural  history.  In  the  iniancy  dF  the  individual, 
bis  existence  is  preserved  by  instincts,  which  disappear  after- 
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wards  when  Giej  are  no  longer  necessary.  In  tlie  savage  state 
of  our  spedes,  there  are  instiactB  which  seem  to  form  a  part  ai 
the  human  coustitnticHi,  and  of  which  no  traces  renuun  in  those 
periods  of  society  in  which  their  use  is  superseded  hy  a  more 
enlarged  experience.  Why,  then,  should  we  deny  the  probahilify 
of  something  sinular  to  this,  in  tiie  history  of  mankind  considered 
in  their  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already  had  '0cca8i(ni  to 
obserre,  that  the  gorranunente  which  the  world  has  hitherto 
seen,  have  seldom  or  never  taken  their  rise  from  deep-laid 
achemea  of  human  policy.  In  eret;  state  of  society  which  has 
jet  existed,  the  multitude  has,  in  general,  acted  from  the  im- 
mediate impolse  of  pasdon,  or  from  the  pressure  of  their  wants 
«nd  necessities ;  and,  therefore,  what  we  common]^  call  the 
political  order,  is,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  tlfe 
passions  and  wants  of  man,  combined  with  the  circumstances 
■of  his  situation ;  or,  in  otiier  worde^  it  is  chiefly  the  result  ot 
the  wisdom  of  natnra  So  beautifully,  indeed,  do  these  pasmoos 
and  drcumstances  act  in  subeervieni^  to  her  designs,  and  so  in- 
variably have  they  been  found,  in  t^  history  of  past  ages,  to  con- 
-duct  him  in  time  lo  certain  beneficial  arrangements,  that  we  can 
liardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  end  was  not  foreseen 
hy  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Even  in  those  rude 
periods  of  society,  when,  lil^  the  lower  animals,  he  follows 
blindly  his  instinctive  principles  of  action,  he  is  led  ly  an  ' 
inviuble  hand,  and  contribates  bis  share  to  ihe  execution  ot  a  ' 
plan,  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  he  has  no  coiioep- ' 
tiott.  The  operations  o£  the  bee,  when  it  begin^itv  the  firat 
time,  to  form  its  cell,  convey  to  us  a  striking  |mage  of  the 
-^orbs  of  unenlightened  Man,  in  conducting  the  tolerations  of 
«n  infant  govemmrat. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned,  which 
Are  found  to  prevail  universally  among  our  species  in  colain 
periods  of  society,  and  which  seem  to  be  essentially  necessary  ^ 
for  muntaining  its  order,  in  ages  when   men   are  unable  to 
comprehend  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  instituted.  ' 
As  society  advances,  these  prejudices  gradually  lose  their  in-  , 
£iience  on  the  higher  classes,  and  would  probably  soon  dia-   \ 
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appear  alb^etber,  if  it  were  not  found  expedient  to  p^loog  ij 
their  existence,  as  a  source  of  authority  over  the  multitude.  \ 
In  an  age,  however,  of  muTerBal  and  of  unrestrained  discuBO^n^ 
it  is  impoflHible  that  they  can  long  maintain  their  empire ;  nor 
ought  we  to  regret  their  decline,  if  the  important  ends  to  wluch 
they  have  been  subaerrient  in  the  post  experience  of  mankind, 
■are  found  to  be  accompliBhed  1^  the  growing  light  of  philo- 
sophy. On  this  supposition,  a  history  of  human  prejudices,  aa 
-far  as  they  have  supplied  tiie  place  of  more  mlarged  political 
views,  may,  at  some  futmv  period,  fumiah  to  the  philosopher  a 
subject  of  speculatitm,  no  less  pleaang  and  instructive  than  that 
beneficent  wisdom  of  natoie  which  guides  the  operations  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  which,  even  in  our  own  species,  takes  upon 
itself  the  care  of  the  individual  in  the  infimcy  of  human 
reaaim.' 

I  have  only  to  observe  fiirther,  that,  in  proportion  as  these 
prospects,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  reason,  the  diffusion 
•of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  improvemoit  of  mankind, 
shall  be  realized,  the  political  history  of  the  world  will  be 
r^fulated  by  steady  and  umform  causes,  and  the  philosopher 
will  be  enabled  to  form  probable  conjectureu  with  respect  to  the 
-future  course  of  human  aCEairs. 

It  is  justly  remarked  l^  Mr.  Hume,  that  "what  depends  on 


'  [Han;  jean  aftM  thu  Tolome  iru 
jmbliibad,  I  fonnd,  tlu^  ui  the  foragtHng; 
mnuk  on  tlw  amiogj  between  the 
Dtllitj  of  our  instincta,  and  that  of  cer- 
-tain  Hnnan  of  oar  prqjudlcea,  I  had 
beta  aatidpatod  bj-  Iteyl*.  M;  atten- 
tion to  tbe  pa  wage  in  qnnllon  vas  fint 
-attracted  hj  tbe  following  obMrvationt 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  bit  HiicellusoDa 
Woda.  "  Bajte'i  Two  Lelten  on  the 
Lore  of  Paranta  towards  their  ChiMren, 
.and  on  Jealouij,  contain  a  profbnnd 
phihiaophy,  in  whicb  he  nnfolda  a  chain 
of  pr^udicei  MDDectad  with  our  ez- 
iatence,  neceaiai?  for  our  bappineaa, 
«nd  iolended  by  the  Supreme  Being  la 
■apply  tb«  place  of  a  reaaon  loo  exalted 


for  tbe  bulk  of  mankind,  and  too  weak 
to  be  a  prfndple  of  action."— Oibbon'a 
■"     '■  Workt,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  800, 


Tbe  Letter*  of  Bajle  hers  alluded  to, 
fonn  part  of  blB  ganeral  cri^sin  on 
Haimbourg'i  Hiitory  of  Colviniim,  pnb- 
liihed  in  lus  (Euvra  Diptrta.  Bee 
torn.  ii.  pp.  273,  !80.  Tbej  contain 
varioQB  ideu  which  I  agree  with  Qibbon 
in  tbinkin((  profoundlT  phlloeophical. 
Like  aD  Bayle*!  compoiitioni,  howeter, 
they  inTol*e  moch  eiceptiODable  matter 
blended  with  \he  truth.  The  aothor, 
in  particular,  naee  throughout  the  word 
prtjudlee  with  a  very  illofieal  lati- 
tude.] 
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a  few  persone,  is,  in  a  great  meuuie,  to  be  aacribed  to  cfaaocey 
or  seonit  and  onknown  caosee :  what  arieea  from  a  great  unm- 
ber,  may  often  be  accounted  for  bj'  detenninate  and  known' 
caoaes."  "  To  judge  by  this  rule,"  be  oontinueei,  "  the  domestio 
and  the  gradofd  rerolntiona  of  a  lAata  must  be  a  more  proper 
object  of  reaaoning  and  observatioD,  than  the  fiireigQ  and  tbe- 
violent,  which  arc  commonly  prododed  by  ang^  pereons,  and 
are  more  influenced  by  whim,  foQy,  or  c^irioe,  than  by  general , 
paaidons  and  interesta.  The  depreanon  of  the  Lords,  and  lue  of 
the  Commons,  in  England,  after  the  atatatee  of  alienation  and 
the  increase  of  trade  and  indnatry,  are  more  eaaQy  aoconnted  for 
by  geaeral  principles,  than  the  depression  of  the  Spani^  and 
rise  of  the  Fr^Hdi  monarchy,  after  tlie  death  of  Charles  Qib- 
Fiflh.  Had  Harry  the  Foorth,  Cardinal  Bicheliea,  and  Loois- 
the  Fourteenth,  b^n  Spaniards ;  and  Philip  Hxe  Becond,  Third, 
and  Fonrth,  and  Charles  the  Second,  been  Frenohmen,  the 
histoiy  of  these  nationB  had  been  entirely  reversed."* 

IVom  these  principlea  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that,  in  proportion  aa  the  circumstances  shall  operate 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  iUnstrate,  the  whole  system 
of  human  afiairs,  includhig  both  the  domestic  order  of  society 
in  particular  states,  and  the  relationa  which  exist  among, 
different  communities,  in  ctmsequence  of  war  and  negotiation,, 
will  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  are  "  known  ] 
and  determinate."    Those  domeetio  affairs,  which,  according  to- 
Mr.  Hume,  are  already  proper  subjects  of  reasoning  and  obser- 
vation, in  consequence  of  their  dependence  on  general  intfiiKta^ 
and  passions,  will  become  so  more  and  more  daily,  as  pre-  \  j 
judices  shall  decline,  and  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among  '  j 
the  lower  orders:  while  the  relations  among  diflerent  Btatea 
which  have  depended  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the- 
"  whim,  folly,  and  caprice"  of  single  persons,  wDl  be  gradually 
more  and  more  r^ulated  by  the  general  interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  tliem,  and  l^  Hts  popifla^  opinions  of 
more  enlightened  times.    Already,  during  the  very  sbmt  in- ; 
terval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume'a  ' 

*  lEtaif  OH  the  Sue  of  tt«  Artt  a»d  MeUace».\  ' 
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writings,  an  astonuhing  dumge  has  taken  placfl  Id  Europe. 
The  axjsbenea  of  courts  have  been  laid  open, — the  influence 
of  secret  negotiation  on  the  relative  situation  of  states  has 
dediued, — and  the  studies  of  those  men  whose  public  spirit  or* 
ambition  devotes  them  to  the  service  of  their  countiy,  have 
been  diverted  firom  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the  details 
of  the  diplomatic  code,  to  the  liberal  and  manly  pursuits  of 
political  phikeophv. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDBAa 

The  mbject  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  natiitally  divides 
itself  into  two  Parts.  The  First  relates  to  the  inftoence  of 
Association  in  regulating  the  Bocceamon  of  our  thou^ts ;  the 
Second,  to  its  influence  on  the  inteUectual  powers  and  on  the 
moral  character,  l^  tlie  more  intimate  and  indissoluble  combi- 
nations which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  io&iuy  and  in  early  yontfa. 
The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run  into  each  other;  but  it  will 
contribute  much  to  the  order  of  our  speculations,  to  keep  the 
foregoing  arrangement  in  view. 

PART  FIBST. 

OF  THB  TXrWtSCS  OF  AS800IATIOH  Df  SSOULAHNQ  THK  BDO- 
CESSIOK  OP  OUB  THOUQHTS. 

SECT.  I,— OBNBBAl.  OBSEBTATIOMS  OH  THIS  PAKT  Oy  OVK  CONBTITUTION, 
AND  OK  THE  LAHOnAOE  OF  PUILOBOPHEIIB  WITH  RESPECT  TO  IT. 

That  one  thought  is  often  sn^ested  to  the  mind  by  another, 
and  that  the  sight  of  an  external  object  often  recalls  forma* 
occurrences  and  revives  former  feelings,  are  facts  whidi  are 
perfectly  familiar  even  to  those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to 
speculate  concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  pasring 
along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company 
of  a  friend,  the  particulars  of  the  conversation  in  which  we  were 
then  engaged  are  &equeatly  suggested  to  us  l^  the  objtets  we 
meet  with.    In  such  a  scene,  we  recollect  that  a  particular 
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sabject  was  started ;  and,  in  passiDg  the  difikent  houses,  and 
plaDtations,  and  nvers,  the  orgametits  we  were  discussing  when 
we  last  saw  them  recnr  spontaneouBly  to  the  memory.  The 
connexion  which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a 
language  and  the  ideas  they  denote ;  the  comiezion  which  is 
formed  between  the  different  words  of  a  discourse  we  have  com- 
mitted to  memory ;  the  connexion  b^ween  the  different  notes  of 
a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  mumcian,  are  all  obvious 
instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  oar  nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objects  in  reviving  former 
fliou^ts  and  former  feeling,  is  more  particularly  remarkable. 
After  time  has,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a 
friend,  how  wonderfully  are  we  affected  the  Brst  time  we  enter 
the  house  where  he  lived  1  Everything  we  see — ^tbe  apartment 
where  he  studied— the  chair  upon  which  he  eat,  recall  to  us  the 
Iuq)pine8s  we  have  enjoyed  together ;  and  we  should  feel  it  a 
sort  of  violation  of  that  req>ect  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to  engage 
in  any  lig^t  or  indifferent  discourse  wh«L  such  objects  are 
before  US.  In  the  case,  too,  of  those  remarkable  scenes  which 
interest  the  curiosity,  Irom  &b  memorable  persons  or  transac- 
tions which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  them  in 
the  course  of  our  studies,  the  &ncy  is  more  awakened  by  the 
actual  perception  of  the  scene  itself  than  by  tbe  mere  concep- 
tion or  ima^nation  of  it  Hence  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  - 
visiting  classical  ground,  in  beholding  the  retreats  which  in- 
.  spired  the  genius  of  our  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields  which 
have  been  dignified  by  exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble 
are  t^  etnotiona  produced  by  the  liveliest  conception  of  modem 
Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt  when,  amidst  the  mins  of  Borne, 

"  He  draw  th'  iofi^rfng  hraath  of  uoiftDt  uts, 

And  trod  ths  Mored  walks 

Wliera,  tt  etcli  itep,  imagination  bursa  I"' 

The  well-known  effect  of  a  particular  tone  on  Swiss  regi- 
ments, when  at  a  distance  from  home,  furnishes  a  very  striking 

I  "  Qoaciinqiie  iDgredimnr,"  asja  Cioero,  ip«akuig  of  Atliaiu,  "  in  atiqnam  U» 
tunam  taatiginu  pooimo*." 
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illaBtratioQ  of  the  peculiv  power  of  s  perception,  or  of  an 
unpresskm  oa  the  senaes,  to  awaken  associated  tfaoogbts  and 
j^dinge ;  and  muBbedeas  &eta  of  a  sinuUr  nature  muMb  have 
occoned  to  eveiy  perwm  of  moderate  amnbility  in  the  coone 
of  his  own  expoience. 

"  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,"  b^  C^itain  King,  "  in  this 
misoable  hut,  on  tiie  banks  of  the  river  Awataka,  the  guests 
of  a  people  with  whose  ezistenoe  we  had  before  been  scarce 
acquainted,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  ^be ;  a 
solittuy,  half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whoee  sbf^  was  ftmiliar  to 
us,  attracted  our  attention,  uid,  on  examinatioii,  we  ftnmd  it 
iitamped  on  the  back  with  the  word  Londtm.  I  cannot  pass 
over  this  circumstaaoe  in  aleuoe,  out  <rf  gratitude  for  the  many 
pleasant  thoughts,  the  aozioaB  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances 
it  excited  in  us.  Those  who  have  aq>erienced  the  efTecta  that 
long  abeenoe  and  extreme  distance  from  their  native  oountzy 
produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleasure  snch  a 
trifling  incident  can  give."^ 


'  [Iq  IliH  Uit  nntence  Ci{)teiii  King 
lias,  with  gn*t  jndgiDant  aod  diicrinii- 
natioa,  toncliad  apon  certuD  Boceiuiy 
circumibUHiaB,  (niok  at  long  aitemae  tad 
extrtmt  dUiaact  from  home,)  wbich,  on 
psrliculu'  occaaioiu,  render  a  pcrosption 
«r  &  nnnble  inprMdon  mors  pecutiarl; 
poireHiil  in  awakniiiig  aaiocialad  amo- 
tioDi.  He  haa  alu  alluded  to  tlie  efiect 
of  ctmlraH  aa  ao  aaaodatiog  prindpla, 
and  haa  fbniiahed  a  fine  Qlnitraliaii  of 
ila  infloenoe.  "Wlnlat  «e  w«n  at 
£nner  ia  Haa  miaerable  hat,  on  the 
banka  of  the  rinr  Avatika,  the  gueata 
■of  a  people  with  whoae  axiatence  we  liad 
before  been  scarce  aoqwioted,  and  at 
llie  axtremity  of  tb«  habitabla  globe  ;  a 
•otitary,  half-wixii  pewter  rpooa,  whoae 
shape  was  tiuiiiliar  to  oa,  atbscted  our 
.  Htten^OD,  and,  ou  exuninatian,  we  found 
it  alunped  mi  the  barok  iritfc  the  word 
IiOTubn.  I  cannot  pasa  orar  thii  dr- 
comatance  in  lilence,  out  of  gr«tinide 
for  the   man;  pleuaut  tbonghta,  the 


it  eidtad  in  oa.  Tboae  who  hsTs  ex- 
perienced the  allecta  that  long  abaeuce 
and  exiietue  distanoe  from  thair  natire 
coanti7  produce  on  the  mind,  will  rwdily 
conceiTe  the  pleasure  auch  a  trifling 
inddent  can  giTe."  We  loa;  add  to  bia 
'very  philoao^iioal  reflectjont,  that  in 
ctttwD  ntnationa  tha  tone  of  the  mind 
la  better  prepared  than  in  othen  fbr 
indalging  those  leelioga  which  come 
home  to  the  heart.  Of  this  hind  Is  a 
aoene  of  aolituda  and  silence,  where  tha 
mind  is  tipt  at  once  to  gire  full  Tent  to 
its  enthnjoaun ;  and  from  its  conoen- 
bated  attention  to  the  inlemsl  pheno- 
mena, to  obaerre  and  to  record  them 
widi  nnnanal  aocuracy.  To  a  scene  of 
tliis  sort  we  ue  indebted  for  the  foUow- 
Eng  inimitable  description  of  Enmboldt. 
"  If  o&ing  can  b«  ootopared  to  the  im- 
preidon  of  mqeatic  btnqnilli^  wluch 
the  aspect  of  the  firmament  inspirM  in 
this  aolitaiy  legion.     Fulluwing  with 
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The  diEFerence  between  the  effect  of  a  perception  Bod  ao  idea, 
in  Bvakening  assomted  tboaghts  and  feelings,  is  finely  de- 
■soribod  in  the  introdaction  to  the  fifth  book  i^  Finibw. 

"  We  agreed,"  says  Cicero,  "  that  we  should  take  our  after- 
noon's walk  in  the  academy,  as  at  that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a 
place  where  there  was  no  resort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at 
the  honr  ^pointed,  we  went  to  Fieo'&  We  passed  the  time  in 
■conTosing  on  different  matters  dmiug  our  short  walk  from  tlie 
■double  gat^  till  we  catne  to  the  academy,  that  justly  celebrated 
spot,  whicb,  as  we  wished,  we  finmd  a  perfect  solitude.  '  I  know 
not,'  said  Piso,  '  whether  it  be  a  natural  feeling,  or  an  illusion 
of  the  ima^nation  founded  on  habit,  that  we  are  more  power- 
fully affected  by  the  oght  of  those  plac«  which  have  been  much 
&)queQted  by  illustriooB  men,  than  when  we  either  listen  to  the 
recitsl  or  read  the  detail  of  their  great  actions.  At  this  mo- 
ment, I  leel  strongly  that  emotion  which  I  speak  o£  I  see 
before  me  the  perfect  form  of  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  dispute 
in  this  very  place:  these  gardens  not  only  recall  him  to  my 
memory,  but  present  bis  very  person  to  my  senses.  I  fancy  to 
myself,  that  here  stood  Speudppus ;  there  Xenocrates,  and  here, 
on  this  bench,  sat  his  disciple  Polemo.  To  me,  our  ancient 
senate-house  seems  peopled  with  the  like  visionary  forms ;  for 
often,  what  I  enter  it,  the  shades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of 
Leeliaa,  and,  in  particiilar,  of  my  venerable  grandfather,  rise  to 
my  imagination.  In  shcHt,  such  is  the  effect  of  local  situation 
in  Teoalling  associated  ideas  to  the  mind,  [tanta  vis  admonitionis 
inest  in  lods,]  that  it  is  not  without  reason  some  philosophers 
have  founded  on  this  principle  a  species  of  artificial  memory.'"* 

the  eja,  at  the  entmice  of  Ike  nigbt,  from  onr  native  loi].  If,  amid  Ihii  eiotio 

Ihoae  meadovi  that  boaad  the  horixon,  nalare,  tho  bcU  of »  oon,  or  the  roaring 

that  plain  corered  with  verdnre,  and  of  a  bull,  were  htard  from  the  depth  of 

j^entl;  nadatated,  we  thooght  we  (aw  aTaIlej,tluireineinbTanceofoarcoiintT7 

fromafar.atinthedeBertaoftleOrDnokD,  wu  awaleped  luddenlj  m  the  loiuid. 

the  inr&ceof  the  ociian  aapporiuig  the  They  wereHkediitastvoiceireBODDdiiig 

>i«rT7iraait  of  heavco.    The  tna  under  from  hejond  the  ocean,  and  with  magi- 

whkfa  wawereaeatad— tlig  liuninoniin-  cal    power  tnuuportinf;  tu  from  one 

«MUfl;inginth«ai^-tlwGonita11atioDi  hemiqihere  to  the   other."— Araowil 

that  ihoue  towardi  the  eoutli— evar;  oh-  Aarrntwc,  la.  Vol.  III.  pp.  90,  61.] 
ieot  teemed  to  tell  lu  that  we  were  far  *  iDe  fVnibui,  lib.  V.  o.  L] 
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This  influence  of  perceptible  objectB  in  awiAening  anociated 
tlioughts  and  associated  feelings,  eeenis  to  arise  in  a  great 
meaenre  from  their  permanent  operatioa  as  exciting  or  sug- 
gesting causes.  When  a  train  of  thought  takes  its  rise  from 
Bn  ides  or  conception,  the  first  idea  soon  disappears,  and  a 
series  of  others  succeeds,  which  are  gradually  lees  and  less 
related  to  that  with  which  the  trun  commenced ;  hut  in  th& 
case  of  perception,  the  exciting  cause  remains  steadily  before 
us,  and  all  the  tlwaghtB  and  feelings  which  hare  any  relatioB 
to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind  in  rapid  succesaion,  strengthening^ 
each  other's  e£Fecte,  and  all  conspiring  in  tbe  seme  general 
impression. 

I  already  obserred,  that  the  connexions  which  exist  among- 
OUT  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly  known  to  the  vulgar, 
as  well  as  to  philosophers.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of  late  that  we 
liare  been  poaaeesed  of  an  appropriated  phrase  to  express  tliem; 
but  that  the  general  fact  is  not  s  recent  discovery  may  be 
inferred  &om  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  prudence  and  of 
propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  suggested  by  an  attention 
to  tins  part  of  our  constitution.  When  we  lay  it  down,  for 
example,  as  a  general  rule,  to  avoid  in  conversation  all  expres- 
sions, and  aU  topics  of  discourse,  which  have  any  relation, 
however  remot^  to  ideas  of  an  unpleasant  natoie,  we  plainly 
proceed  on  the  supposition  tliat  there  are  certain  connexions 
among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  influence  over  the  order  of 
their  succession.  It  is  unnecessary  io  remark  how  much  dfthe 
comfort  and  good-humour  of  social  life  depends  on  an  attention 
to  this  consideration.  Such  attentions  are  more  particularly 
essential  in  our  intercourse  with  the  men  of  the  world ;  fOT  the 
commerce  of  society  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  increasmg  the 
quickness  and  the  facility  with  which  we  associate  all  ideas 
which  have  any  reference  to  life  and  manners,'  and,  of  conse- 


* ThBnipaTi[>rit7iTlticht}ienuuiaflhs  drcmiuUiicei  in  ccmTecutioD  ud  be- 
waAi  poueuu  over  llie  reclnn  ata-  haTfonr,  which  to  tha  Utter  eoBTej  oolj 
dent,  in  hii  knowledge  of  maokbd,  ii  -tbair  inoet  obriaiu  mi  amwed  mean- 
pertly  the  reanlt  of  tMi  qtiickneia  init  Ing,  \ttj  open  Io  the  farmer  auaj  of  the 
hcilit;  of  aiBocdetioa,    Thoie  trifling  trune  of  thought  wlikh  are  cranected 
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queiice,  it  must  render  the  sensibUity  alive  to  many  drcum- 
etances  which,  from  the  remoteness  of  thdr  relation  to  the 
situ&ticai  and  history  of  the  parties,  Tould  otherwise  have 
passed  nimoticed. 

-  When  an  idea,  however,  is  thns  su^ested  hy  association,  it 
produces  a  slighter  impression,  or  at  leaet  it  produces  its  im- 
pression more  gradually,  than  if  it  were  presented  more  directly 
and  immediately  to  the  mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  mider 
a  necessity  of  communicating  any  disagreeahle  infoimation  to 
another,  delicacy  leads  us,  instead  of  mentiosing  the  thing 
itaelf,  to  mention  something  else  from  which  oar  meaning  may 
be  understood.  In  this  manner,  we  prepare  our  hearers  for 
the  unwelcome  intelligence. 

The  distinction  between  gross  and  delicate  flattery  is  founded 
upon  the  Bame  principle.  As  nothing  is  more  offensive  than 
flattery  which  is  direct  and  pointed,  praise  is  considered  as 
happy  anci  elegant,  in  proportion  to  the  slightness  of  the  asso- 
ciations by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  te  introduce  another, 
philosophers  have  given  the  name  of  the  Aiaociation  of  Ideas  ; 
and  as  I  would  not  wish,  excepting  in  a  case  of  necessity,  to  de- 
part fix)m  common  language,  or  to  expose  myself  to  the  charge 
of  delivering  old  doctrines  in  a  new  form,  I  shall  continue  to 
make  use  of  the  same  expresoon.  I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that 
the  expression  is  by  do  means  unexceptiooable,  and  that,  if  it 
be  used  (as  it  frequently  has  been)  to  comprehend  those  laws 
l^  which  the  succession  of  all  our  tiionghtB  and  cf  all  our 
mental  operations  is  r^;ulated,  the  word  idea  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  commonly 
onplc^ed  in.  It  is  very  justly  remarked  l^  Dr.  Brid,  that 
"  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  passions,  affections,  and  pur- 
poses ;  in  a  word,  every  operation  of  the  mind,  accepting  those 
of  sense,  is  excited  occamonally  iu  the  train  (rf  our  thou^ts,  so 
that  if  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a  train  of 
ideae,  the  word  idea  must  be  understood  to  denote  all  these 

with  them,  uid  frsqaentlj  pre  lata  ■      (Ida  whera  it  ii  lappoaed  to  In  mtHi 
diftinct  view  uf  >  chuneter,  on  thstntrj      ooncolcd  fhno  hii  uluL-rviliun. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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Operations."*  In  contintung,  therefore,  to  employ  apon  this 
subject  that  language  which  has  beeo  coiuecrated  by  tiie  prac- 
ticfl  of  our  best  philoeophical  writers  in  Enghuad,  I  would  not 
be  nnderstood  to  dispute  iht  advantogefl  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  introductioQ  of  a  new  phrase,  more  predae  and  ome 
applicable  to  the  &cl 

The  ingenioua  author  whcnn  I  last  quoted,  seems  to  think 
that  the  association  of  ideas  baa  no  claim  to  be  considered  aa 
an  original  principle,  or  as  an  ultimate  fact  iu  our  natura  "  I 
believe^"  says  he,  "  that  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of 
which  we  cao  give  do  account,  but  that  such  is  our  constitu- 
tion, are  more  in  number  than  is  conmionly  thought  But  we 
ought  not  to  multiply  them  without  necessity.  That  trains  of 
thinking  which  by  frequent  repetition  have  become  familiar, 
should  spoutaneously  offer  themselves  to  our  fancy,  seems  to 
require  no  other  original  quality  but  the  power  of  habit "f 

With  this  obeervation  I  cannot  agree,  because  I  think  it  more 
philosophical  to  resolve  the  power  (^  habit  into  the  asaodatiou 
of  idea^  than  to  resolve  the  association  of  ideas  into  habit. 

The  word  habii,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, expresses  that  tacility  which  the  mind  acquires  in  all 
its  exertions,  both  animal  and  intdlectual,  in  consequence  of 
practice.  We  apply  it  to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman,  to  the 
extemporary  fluency  of  the  orator,  to  the  rapidity  of  the  arith- 
metical accountant  That  this  facility  is  the  effect  of  practice, 
we  know  from  experience  to  be  a  fact,  but  it  doee  not  seem  to 
be  an  ultimate  fact,  nor  incapable  of  analysis] 

la  the  Essay  on  Attention,  I  showed  that  the  effects  of  prac- 
tice are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  aoA  partly  on  the  mind. 
The  muscles  which  we  employ  in  mechanical  operations  become 
stronger,  and  become  more  obedient  to  the  wiU.  This  is  a  fiu^, 
of  which  it  is  probable  that  philosophy  vrill  never  be  able  to 
give  any  ezplanatioa. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effects  cS  practice  are 
])rodnced  partly  on  the  mind ;  and,  as  &r  as  this  is  the  case, 

•  [InlelUettail  Poaen,  Etuj  IV.  ch.  4.—  Work*,  p.  SSO-j 
t[lliJ,— ffiw-fe,?.  aST.J 
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■Qtey  are  resolvable  into  what  pbiknophers  call  the  asaociation 
of  ideas,  or  into  that  general  fact  wldch  Dr.  Beid  hiiuBelf  has 
stated,  "  that  truns  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  rep^tion, 
have  become  familiar,  spontaaeonsly  offer  tiieiuBelves  to  the 
mind."  In  the  case  ci  habits  which  are  purely  intellectnal,  the 
«ffect8  of  practice  resolve  themBelves  completely  into  this  prin- 
■dple :  and  it  i^pears  to  me  mwe  precise  and  more  Batisfactory, 
to  state  Hbe  principle  itaelf  as  a  law  of  our  constitutiou,  than  to 
duT  it  over  under  the  concnee  appellation  of  kabitf  which  we 
-apply  in  common  to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  associate  or  connect  its 
thoughte  together,  is  sometimes  called  (but  very  improperly) 
1he  imagination.  Between  these  two  parte  of  our  constitution, 
there  is  indeed'  a  very  iutimRte  relation ;  and  it  is  probably 
•owing  to  this  relation  that  they  have  been  so  generally  con- 
founded under  the  same  name  When  the  mind  is  occupied 
.about  absent  objecte  of  sense,  (which,  I  believe,  it  is  habitually 
in  the  great  majority  of  mankind,)  ito  train  of  tiioughtis  merely 
a  series  of  conceptions,  or,  in  common  language,  of  imagina- 
tions.' In  the  case,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the 
assonation  c€  ideas  that  supplies  the  materials  out  of  which 
its  combinations  are  formed;  and  when  such  an  imaginary 
■combination  is  become  familiar  to  the  mind,  it  is  the  asao- 
dation  of  ideas  that  connecte  ite  different  parts  together,  and 
unites  them  into  one  whole.  The  association  of  ideas,  therefore, 
although  perfectly  distinct  from  the  power  of  imag^tion,  is 
immediately  and  essentially  subservient  to  all  its  exertiona 

The  last  observation  seems  to  me  to  point  ont,  also,  the 
■circnmstance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of  English  writers 
to  use  the  words  Imagination  and  Fancy  as  synonymous.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  creative  imagination,  wheu  a  person  possesees  it 
so  habitually  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  goiius,  implies  a  power  of  summoning  up, 
at  pleasure,  a  parldcnlar  class  of  ideas, — and  of  ideas  related  to 

*  AcoonHnglr,  HobbM  calli  the  Inin  urivm  imBgiutiooDm  intelligo  mixta- 
-of  tbonght  in  the  mind',  "  CoDBeqnen-  lionciD  uniiu  cogitatimiM  ad  aJUiu.  '— 
ti&  rive  urifB  iinnginaticHinii]."    "  Per      Leeiathan,  cap.  UL 
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eacli  other  in  a  particul&r  manner, — whicli  power  can  be  the 
result  only  of  certain  habits  of  aaaociatioii  which  the  individual 
has  Boquired.  It  is  to  tluB  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evi- 
deatiy  a  particular  turn  of  thought,  and'  not  one  of  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  best  writers  (so  far  as  I  am. 
able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general,  when  they  make  use  of  the 
word/mcy  .*  I  say,  in  geueral,  for  in  disquisitions  of  this  sort^ 
in  which  the  beet  writers  are  peldom  pretnse  and  steady  in  the 
employment  of  words,  it  is  only  to  their  prevailing  practice 
that  we  can  appeal  as  an  authority.  What  the  particular 
relations  are,  by  whidi  those  ideas  are  connected  that  are 
subservient  to  poetical  imagination,  I  shall  not  inquire  at 
present  I  think  th^  are  chiefly  those  of  resemblance  and 
analogy.  But  whatever  tbc^  may  b^  the  power  of  summoning 
up  at  pleasure  the  idctas  so  related,  as  it  is  the  ground-work  of 
poetical  genius,  is  <^  sufiBcient  importance  in  the  human  consti- 
tution to  deserve  an  appropriated  name ;  and,  fm  this  purpose^ 
the  word  fancy  would  appear  to  be  the  most  convenient  that 
our  language  affords. 

Dr.  Beid  has  somewhere  observed,  that  "the  part  of  our 
constitution  on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  wna 
called  by  the  older  English  writers,  the  /atUasy  or  fatwy" — n 
use  of  the  word,  we  may  remark,  which  coincides,  in  many 
instances,  with  that  which  I  propoee  to  make  of  it.  It  differs 
from  it  only  in  this,  tliat  these  writers  fq)plied  it  to  the  atno- 
ciation  of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  restrict  Mr  application 
to  that  habit  of  association,  whicli  is  subservient  to  poetical 
imaginatioD. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been  given  of 
the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is  to  collect  materials 
for  the  Imagination ;  and,  therefore,  the  latter  power  presuj)- 
poaes  the  former,  while  the  former  does  not  necessarily  suppose 
the  latter.  A  man,  whose  habits  of  association  present  to 
him,  for  illustrating  or  emhelUshing  a  subject,  a  number  of 
lesembhng  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  of  fancy ;  but 
for  an  effort  of  imagination,  various  other  powers  are  necessan", 
particularly  the  powers  of  taste  and  <^  judgment,  without 
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which  we  can  hope  to  produce  nothiag  that  will  be  a  source  of 
pleaflore  to  othera  It  is  the  power  of  &ncy  which  supplies  the 
poet  with  metaphorical  laogut^e,  and  with  all  the  anal(^;ies 
whidi  are  the  foundation  of  his  allusionH ;  but  it  is  tiie  power 
of  imagiuaticsi  that  creates  the  complex  scenes  he  describes, 
and  the  fictitioos  characters  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  apfdf 
the  epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant, — ^to  imagination,  tlioae  of 
l)eautiful  or  sublime. 


SECT.  II. — OP  THE  P1UN0IPLB8  OP  ASSOCIATIOIf  AMONQ 
ODR  IDEAB. 

The  &cts  which  I  stated  in  the  former  Section,  to  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  a  perception  or  of  an  idea,  to  suggest  ideas 
reUted  to  it,  are  so  obvious  as  to  be  matter  of  common  remark. 
But  the  relations  which  connect  all  our  thon^ts  together,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  their  succession,  were  but  little  attended 
to  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  conversant  with  ' 
the  present  state  of  metAphysical  science,  that  this  eminent 
writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  principles  of  association 
among  our  ideas  to  three:  Besemblance,  Contiguity  in  time 
and  place,  and  Cause  and  Effect.  The  attempt  was  great,  and 
worthy  of  his  genius ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  several  writers 
fdnce  liis  time,^  that  his  enumeration  is  not  only  incomplete, 
but  it  is  even  indistinct,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

'  Sea,  in  putieiilu',    Lnrd    Kamei'a  does  not  immsduktel;  oocnr,  art  chied; 

EUmaili  of  OritleUm,  KiiDr.OtTid'a  tlinB,[ri>iir]^RaiietDbU»Ge,CantniriBt7, 

EtMog  OK  Oeiaiii.    See  also  Dr.Ctnp-  nnd   Cmtiguitj." — See    Duterlatioiu, 

MVn  PUbMp^  of  Bltelone,  Vol.  I.  p.  Uorat  and  Oiiieal,  p.  9 ;  alio,  p.  145. 

197.— [al.  ch.Tii.  nets.]  Tin  {Mnage  to  wbiBk  Dr.  Beattie 

It  ia  obaarred  bj  Dr.  Beattie,   that  nSeit  u  u  followai— 

aoDMtfaiiig  like  U  attempt  to  Mimieiate  'Ont  tir  imfu/Hnrm^fHSim,  hh^iSb 

tho  law*  of  aaaociatlan  ia  to  be  found  in  rSt  a^fvi^n  mk  lunirHn,  IW  l>  ■»«■ 

AHitotle ;  vho,  w  apaaking  of  Baool-  MfU',  fu»'  Ji  Uini  AiSt.    iit  imirt 

lection,  inainoate^  vilh  hia  utaal  bre-  lf>Cr  Smiit/uj  witrsmt  IW  n*  m, 

Ttt;,  tlMl  "  the  rela&ma  ^  wUeh  wh  I  J(ax»  nA,  ■■!  >lf'  i/uMt,  i  Imh-.'h^ 

are  led  from  one  tbonght  to  aootber,  ID  S  rir  rtrtyyri.    Aii  TMrtyirtnuiiri^ 

tracing  out  or  AviitiHj;  t^ttr,"   aa  be  nnt. — /LtitloL  DeMemor.ttJtmiuite, 

calla  it,  "anj  parlieuiar  tbosght  which  [c.  l.) 
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It  is  Dot  necessary  for  my  preeent  purpose  that  I  should 
eater  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  ^nrt  of  Mr.  Hume's, 
system ;  or  that  I  should  attempt  to  speciiy  those  principles  of 
associatiwi  which  he  has  omitted.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to- 
me that  the  problem  admits  of  a  satisfactory  solution  j  fur 
there  is  do  possible  relation  among  the  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge, which  may  not  mrve  to  connect  them  together  in  the- 
mind ;  and  therefore  although  one  enumeratioD  may  he  more 
compiehenmTe  than  another,  a  perfectly  complete  enumeration 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  relations  among  things^ 
that  our  notions  of  them  are  associated:  they  are  frequently 
coupled  together  by  means  of  relations  among  the  words  which 
denote  them ;  such  as  a  umilarity  of  sound,  or  other  drcum- 
staDces  still  Diore  trifling.  The  alliteration  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  sayings,  seems  to  arise,  partly 
at  kaat,  trom  associations  of  ideas  founded  on  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  the  two  words  which  express  them  b^pnning 
with  the  same  letter. 

"  Bat  thoniandj  die,  without  or  tliii  or  tluit. 
Die ;  and  endow  ft  college,  or  %  cat" 

—Pope's  Ep.  to  Lord  BathnrH. 

"Ward  triad,  on  pn^naa,  and  tin  pocr,  luidrop." — Id,  XmitaCon  t^  Eoraoe. 

"  Paffa,  povdera,  patolie* ;  biblea,  billeta-dooz." — Id.  Sape  qf  ikt  Lack. 

This  indeed  pleases  only  on  alight  occasions,  when  it  may  bo 
supposed  that  the  mind  is  in  some  degree  playful,  and  under 
the  influence  of  those  principles  c^  association  which  commonly 
take  place  when  we  are  careless  and  disengaged.  Every  person 
must  be  offended  with  the  second  Una  of  the  Allowing  coui^et, 
which  forms  part  of  a  vaj  sublime  description  of  the  Diriiie 
power: 

"  Bteathei  tn  oar  aoal,  fofoniia  oar  mortal  part. 
At  (bn,  ai  perfect,  in  a  hair  u  beatt." — Id.  Ei«ag  on  JUin,  Ep.  I . 

To  these  ohservationa  it  may  be  added,  that  things  which 
have  no  known  relation  to  each  other  are  often  associaied,  in 
conKeqiicQcc  of  tlicir  producing  similar  effects  on  tlie  mind. 
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Rome  of  the  flneet  poetical  olluaons  ore  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  accordingly,  if  the  reader  ia  not  poesessed  of  seiud- 
bility  congemal  to  that  (rf  the  poet,  he  will  he  apt  to  ovwlook 
their  meanings  or  to  ceoeare  them  as  absurd.  To  such  a  critic 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate  the  beauty  of  the  following 
stanza,  in  an  Ode  addressed  to  a  lady  by  ^  author  of  The 

"  Oh  ihon,  wliiwe  tspdvr,  urioni  aje 
EzpTRBRTe  ipenks  tbt  Mul  I  lore ; 
The  gentlB  amre  of  ths  sk;, 
The  penrive  ihadowi  of  the  groTe." 

I  hare  already  sud  that  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I  pro- 
pose to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete  enumeration  of  our 
principles  of  aBsociati(»L  There  is,  however,  an  importuit  dis- 
tinction among  them,  to  which  I  shall  have  occaaaa  frequently 
to  refer,  and  which,  as  &r  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  attracted 
the  notice  of  philosophers.  The  relations  upon  which  some  of 
them  are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  mind ;  those 
which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  only  in  con- 
sequence of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety, 
of  Yidnity  in  time  and  place,  and  those  which  arise  from  acci- 
dental coincidences  in  the  sound  of  difierent  words.  These,  in 
general,  connect  our  thoughts  together,  when  they  are  suffered 
to  take  their  natural  course,  and  when  ve  are  conscious  of  littlo 
or  no  active  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind,  are  the  relations  ot 
Cause  and  Effect,  of  Means  and  End,  of  Premises  and  Conolu- 
aou ;  and  those  others  which  r^ulate  the  train  of  thought  ia 
the  mind  (rf  the  philost^her  vhsa  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular 
investigation. 

It  is  owing  to  this  distinction  that  transitions,  which  would 
be  h^hly  offensive  in  philosophical  writing,  are  the  most 
pleasing  of  any  in  poetry.  In  the  former  species  of  composi- 
tion, we  expect  to  see  an  author  lay  down  a  distinct  plan  or 
method,  and  observe  it  rigorously ;  witJiout  allowing  himself  to 
ramble  into  digressions  suggested  by  the  accidental  ideas  or 
ozpreesions  which  may  occur  to  him  in  his  progress.    In  that 
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ntate  of  mind  in  which  Poetry  is  read,  such  digresmons  tire  not 
only  agreeable,  but  necesnaiy  to  Uie  effect ;  and  an  uraagement 
founded  on  the  apontaneous  and  serauing^y  casual  order  of  our 
thoughts,  pleases  more  than  one  suggested  by  an  accurate 
aoalysis  of  tiie  subject 

How  ^wurd  would  ibe  long  digresuon  in  praise  of  Industiy, 
in  Thomson's  Autumn,  appear,  if  it  occurred  in  a  prose  essay  I 
— a  digression,  however,  which,  in  that  beautiful  poem,  arises 
naturally  and  inseosibly  from  the  view  ol  luxuiiant  hairest, 
and  which  as  naturally  leads  the  poet  back  to  the  point  where 
his  excurnon  began : 

"AU  !■  tha^irflDdBitr]';  whtta'er 
EzaHi,  •mbelliihai,  umI  nwlen  lib 
DaliglitfaL    Feniira  Whiter,  cbMr'd  bj  bim, 
8iU  *t  tb«  •odkl  flra,  and  h»pfj  itun 
IV  azelodBd  tampMt  idl;  rvn  almg ; 
Eb  harden'd  flngan  deck  the  gaudy  8priii| ; 
Wtliotit  bitn  Swnner  were  *n  arid  vaite, 
Kor  to  th'  AntnnuM]  hmdIIii  ooold  tbni  trtotmft 
Tboae  fell,  mature,  immeaniraUe  itorei, 
Hat  WBTiog  TDimd,  recall  mj  wsudVing  aong." 

In  Goldsmith's  TraveOer,  the  trsoHitionB  are  managed  with 
consummate  skill,  and  yet,  how  different  from  that  logical 
method  which  would  be  suited  to  a  philosophical  discourse  on 
the  state  of  society  in  the  different  ports  of  Europe !  Some  of 
the  finest  are  suggested  by  the  associating  princit^  of  Con- 
bust  Thng,  after  describing  the  effenunate  and  debased 
Bomaos,  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  Swiss ; — 

"  H7  Mul,  tarn  trtm  tlwa — torn  «•  to  rarrey 
WWn  roogber  clinMi  a  nobler  nee  diapla/.* 

And,  after  painting  some  defects  in  the  manners  of  this 
gallant  but  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  are  led  to  those  o£ 
the  French  :— 

"To  ktoder  aUoa,  whin  gaDtler  mannari  ratgn, 
I  tom — and  ^vnoe  dupky*  ber  bright  domain." 

The  transition  which  occurs  in  the  following  lines,  seems  to 
be  suggested  by  the  accidental  mention  of  a  word,  and  is  c«-- 
tMnly  one  of  the  happiest  in  our  language : — 
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"  HesTcoi !  how  unlike  thmr  Belgic  Sires  of  oM  I 
Itongfa,  poor,  content,  nng^TsrnaUj  bold  ; 
Wer  ID  each  btusC,  lod  freedom  oa  each  brnw, 
How  mooh  onHke  tbe  unu  of  BriUin  now ! — 
F!red  at  the  loaii^  nj  Qeniiu  ipreads  her  wing, 
And  ffiei,  whete  Britun  ooiute  the  weetem  spriiig  " 

Ntunberless  iUoBtrationB  of  tbe  same  remark  might  be  col- 
lected from  the  ancient  poets,  more  itarticularly  from  tho 
Q«orgic8  c£  Vu^,  where  the  «ingnW  felicity  of  Ihe  transitions 
has  attracted  the  notice  even  of  those  who  have  been  the  least 
'disposed  to  indulge  themselTes  in  phQoeophical  refinements 
'(wncemittg  the  principles  of  Criticism.  A  celebrated  instance 
of  thiff  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  first  book ;  the  considera^ 
turn  of  the  weather  and  of  its  common  pn^oatics  leading  the 
fancy,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  more  extraordinary  phenomena 
which,  acc<Hiiing  to  the  snperstitiouB  behef  of  the  vulgar,  are 
the  forenmners  of  political  revolutions,  and  afterwards,  to  the 
deadi  of  Cieear  and  the  battles  of  Fharealia  and  FhilippL  The 
manner  in  which  the  poet  returns  to  his  original  subject,  dis* 
plays  that  exquidte  art  which  is  to  he  derived  only  from  the 
^ligent  and  enlightened  study  of  nature : — 

"  Scilicet  et  tempni  veuiet,  cnni  Snibiu  illi* 
AgricoU,  inmn'o  temin  molitni  antro, 
Eiua  iDTeniet  icsbrS  robigiBO  pila ; 
Ant  ftr&Tibni  raitrii  gftleu  pnlmbit  inuiei, 
OnuidUqne  effinue  mlrabitar  una  upulchru."* 

The  facility  with  which  ideas  are  associated  in  the  mind,  is 
Tcry  different  in  different  individuals,  a  circumstance  which, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  shew,  lays  the  foundation  of  remarkable 
varieties  among  men,  both  in  respect  of  genius  and  of  charac- 
ter. I  am  inclined,  too,  to  think,  that  in  the  other  sex  (pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more  easily 
Associated  together  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence  the 
liveliness  of  their  &ncy,  and  the  superiority  they  possess  in 
■epistolary  writing,  and  in  those  kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  the 
principal  recommendationfi  are  ease  of  thought  and  expression, 
nence,  too,  the  fiicility  vrith  which  they  contract  or  lose  habit«, 
•  (T.iL.  I.  T.  493.] 
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and  accommodate  their  miodfl  to  nev  sitnatioD.",  and,  I  ma.y 
add,  the  dispoeition  tbey  hare  to  that  Bpecics  of  superstition 
which  is  founded  on  accidental  comfainatioiis  of  fflTCDmstanccs. 
The  influence  which  this  foctlify  of  aasodatiiHi  has  oa  the 
power  of  Taste,  shall  be  afterwards  omsidered. 

SECT,  ll:. — or  THE  rOWKR  WHIOH  THE  HIND  HAS  OTXB  THE 
TRAIN  OF  ITH  THOCaBIB. 

By  means  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  a  consteot  current  of 
,  thou^tB,  if  I  may  use  the  expresson,  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  mind  wlule  we  are  awake.  Sometimes  the  current  is  inter- 
rupted, and  the  thoughts  diverted  into  a  nsw  channel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ideas  su^ested  hj  other  men,  or  of  the  objects 
of  perception  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  So  completely,, 
however,  is  the  mind  in  this  particular  subjected  to  phyncal  laws,, 
that  it  has  been  justly  observed,^  we  cannot  by  an  effort  of  our 
will  call  up  any  one  thought,  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas 
d^)end8  on  causes  which  operate  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  us. 

This  observation,  although  it  has  been  censured  as  pars:- 
doztcal,  is  almost  self-evident ;  for,  to  call  up  a  particular 
thought  supposes  it  to  be  already  in  the  mind.  As  I  shall  have 
frequent  occasion,  however,  to  refer  to  the  observation  after- 
wards, I  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  the  only  objection  which  I 
think  can  reasonably  be  urged  against  it,  and  which  is  foundett 
on  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly  called  recol- 
lection or  intentitma]  memory. 

It  is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  recollect  the  particular 
circumstances  of  any  events  that  evait  in  general  must  have 
been  an  object  of  our  attention.  We  remember  the  outlines  of 
the  stoiy,  but  caDnot  at  first  give  a  complete  account  of  it.  If 
we  wish  to  recall  these  circumstances,  there  are  only  two  vay» 
in  which  we  can  proceed.  We  must  ^ther  form  different  eo\>- 
portions,  and  then  consider  which  of  these  tallies  best  with  the- 
other  drcumstances  of  the  event ;  or,  1^  revolving  in  our  mind 
the  circumstances  we  remember,  we  must  endeavour  to  excite 

'  By  Lonl  Kaoica,  wiil  ollieni. 
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the  recollection  of  the  other  circumBtances  Bssooiated  witli  them. 
The  first  of  these  proceesee  ib,  properly  speaking,  &a  inference 
of  reason,  and  phiinlf  fumidies  no  exception  to  the  doctrine 
already  delivered.  We  have  an  instance  i^  Ha  other  mode  of 
recollection,  when  we  an  at  a  loss  for  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  in  reciting  a  oompodtion  that  we  do  not  peHectly 
remember,  in  which  case  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or  three 
times,  tiie  conclnding  wwds  of  the  preceding  sentence,  in  order 
to  call  up  the  other  words  which  nwd  to  be  connected  with 
them  in  the  memory.  In  this  instancy  it  is  evident  that  the 
circumstanoee  we  desire  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the 
mind  in  immediate  c(»i8equenoe  aC  an  ezertiim  t£  volition,  but 
are  soggested  by  scnne  other  drcunwtances  with  which  thc^  are 
connected,  independently  of  oar  will,  1^  the  laws  of  our  con- 
stitution. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immediate  dependence  of  the 
train  ti  our  tiiougbts  on  the  laws  of  association,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  will  possesaea  no  influence  over  it.  This 
influence,  indeed,  is  not  exercised  directly  and  immediately  a» 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  on  a  superficiBl  view  of  the  subject ;  bat 
it  is,  nevertheless,  very  extensive  in  its  effects,  and  the  different 
degrees  in  which  it  is  posseesed  by  different  individuals,  con- 
stitute some  of  the  most  striUng  inequalities  among  men,  in 
point  of  intellectual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  possesses  over  the  train  of  its 
thoughts,  the  most  obvious  is  its  power  of  singling  out  any 
one  of  tbem  at  pleasure,  of  detaining  it,  and  of  making  it  a 
particular  object  of  nttenti(»L  By  ddng  so,  we  not  only  stop 
tiie  succeasioQ  that  would  otho^irise  take  place,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  our  bringing  to  view  the  less  obvious  relatione  among 
our  ideas,  we  frequentiy  divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel.  If,  for  example,  when  I  am  indolent  and 
inactive,  the  name  of  Bir  Isaac  Newton  accidentally  recur 
to  me,  it  will  perhaps  suggest  one  after  another  the  names 
of  some  other  eminent  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  or 
of  some  (^  his  illostrious  contemporaries  and  friends,  and  a 
number  of  them  may  pass  in  review  before  me,  without  en- 
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gaging  my  curiouty  in  any  cooaderable  degree.  la  a  different 
«t^  of  mind,  the  name  (^  Newton  will  lead  my  thoughto  to 
the  principal  incidents  of  Itfs  lif«,  and  tlie  more  striloDg  fea- 
tures of  hiB  character ;  or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigoroufi, 
■m\l  lead  my  attention  to  the  sublime  discoveiieB  be  made,  and 
gradually  engage  me  in  some  philoeophical  investigatioa.  To 
every  object  there  are  others  which  bear  obvious  and  striking 
relations ;  and  otbers,  also,  whose  relation  to  it  does  not  readily 
occur  to  us,  unless  we  dwell  upon  it  for  some  time,  and  place 
it  before  us  in  different  points  of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  possess  over  the  train  of  our 
ideas,  is  founded  on  the  iafiuence  which  our  habits  of  thinkii^ 
have  on  the  laws  of  Association ;  an  influence  which  is  so  great, 
that  we  may  ctflen  form  a  pretty  shrewd  judgment  concerning 
a  man's  prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  transitions  he 
mi^es  in  conversatioa  or  in  writing.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  by  means  of  hatot^  a  particular  associating  principle  may 
be  strengthened  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  ^ve  us  a  command  of 
all  the  different  ideas  in  our  mind  which  have  a  certain  relation 
to  each  other,  so  that  when  any  one  of  the  class  occurs  to  us, 
we  have  almost  a  certainty  that  it  will  suggest  the  rest  What 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  must  a  speaker  possesB,  when  he 
rises  without  premeditation  in  a  popular  assembly,  to  amuae 
his  audience  with  a  lively  or  a  humorous  speech  I  Such  a  con- 
ffdence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arise  from  a  long  experience  of 
the  strength  of  particular  associating  principles. 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  our  constitution  may  be 
influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  facta  which  are  femitiu'  to 
eveiy  one.  A  man  who  boa  an  ambition  to  become  a  punster, 
seldom  or  never  Mis  in  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  that  is, 
he  flddom  or  never  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men 
have  no^  of  flummoning  up  on  a  [larticular  occasion  a  number 
of  words  different  from  each  oth^  in  meaning,  and  resembling 
each  other  more  or  less  in  sound.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
even  genuine  wit  is  a  habit  acquired  in  a  similar  way ;  and 
that,  although  some  individuals  may  from  natural  constitution 
be  more  fltted  than  others  to  acquire  tliis  habit,  it  is  founded 
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in  evei^'  case  on  »  peculiarly  Rtrong  association  among  certain 
classes  of  our  ideas,  whicli  gived  the  persoD  who  poaeesses  it  a 
commaQd  over  those  ideas  which  is  denied  to  ordinaiy  men. 
But  there  is  no  instaoce  in  which  the  effect  of  habits  of  assoda- 
tiou  is  more  remarkable,  than  in  those  men  who  posaees  a 
facility  of  rhyming.  That  a  man  dionld  be  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  po^picuously  and  elegantly,  under  the  restrainta 
which  rhyme  imposes,  would  appear  to  be  incredible  if  we  did 
not  know  it  to  he  &ct.  Such  a  power  im^dies  a  wonderM 
command  both  of  ideas  and  of  expressions,  and  yet  daily  ex- 
l>eiieDce  sliews  that  it  may  be  guued  with  very  little  practice. 
Pope  tells  us  with  respect  to  himself,  that  he  could  express 
himself  not  only  more  concisely,  but  more  easily,  in  rhyme  than 
in  pnwe.' 

Not  ia  it  only  in  these  trifling  accomplishments  that  we  may 
trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  association.  In  every  instance 
of  invention,  either  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or 
in  the  sciences,  there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new  combina- 
tion of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, may  often  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to 
explain ;  ihat  is,  bis  invention  may  be  suggested  to  htm  by 
some  lucky  thought,  the  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace. 
But  when  a  man  possesses  a  habitual  fertilify  of  indention  in 
any  particular  art  or  science,  and  can  rely,  with  confidence,  on 
lib  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them, 
he  must  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of  study,  a  command 
over  certain  classes  of  his  ideas,  which  enables  him  at  pleasure 
to  bring  them  under  his  review.  The  illustration  of  these  sub- 
jects may  throw  light  on  some  processes  of  the  mind,  which 
are  not  in  general  well  understood ;  and  I  shall,  accordingly, 
in  the  following  section,  offer  a  few  hints  with  respect  to  those 
habits  of  association  which  are  the  foundation  of  wit,  of  the 

'  "When  halntiaoncegBined,iiDthing  tha  uicieDt  rhapaodisti  of  the  Greeki, 

Ml  taay  u  practice.   Cicero  writes,  thst  and  tba  aMbrn  improTviutori  of  the 

Aniipaler  UteSiclooiaoocraM  poor  forth  lUliani." — Hutu'tPUlD'.  Jiq.pp.lOB, 

lieiamelera  gxImipoiB,  and  that  when-  110.    [Part  u.  di.  4.    The  paanga  of 

ever  he  chose  In  veraify,  wordi  {bllowed  Ciccroia  from  the  2)s  C'ntf0FC,L.iii.c.5O. 

liiiuuTcotirK.  WemajaddtoAntipater,  8<!«^»i,OralOTadBnilaM,c.69.—Sd.\ 
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power  of  rbyming,  of  poetical  fuuy,  and   of  inTentton  ia 
matters  of  science. 


SECT.  IT. — ILI.DEO'BATtOHB  Of  THK  DDCTBIMI  8TATBD  IM  THB 


Acoon^Dg  to  Locke,  Wit  conuBta  "in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas,  uid  putting  those  tt^jstber  with  quickness  and  -rariety, 
wher^n  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  coogniity."*  I  would 
add  to  this  definition,  (ratbw  by  way  of  comment  than  of 
amendment,)  that  wit  implies  a  power  of  calling  up  at  pleasure 
the  ideas  which  it  combines ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe^ 
that  the  entertainment  which  it  gives  to  tiie  hearer,  is  founded, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  on  his  surpriae  at  t^  conunand  which 
the  man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a  part  of  His  constitutioa 
which  is  BO  little  subject  to  the  will 

That  the  effect  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  least^  on  the  cir- 
cmnatance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently  from  this,  that  we 
are  more  pleased  with  a  bo*  jitot,  which  occurs  in  oonversalioQ, 
than  with  one  in  print ;  and  that  we  never  ^il  to  recave  di»- 
gust  from  wit,  when  we  suspect  it  to  be  premeditated.  The 
pleasure,  too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  h^htened  when  the 
original  idea  is  started  by  <me  person,  and  the  related  ides  by 
Another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that  "  a  witty  repartee 
is  infinitdy  more  pleasing  than  a  witty  attack  ;  and  that  an 
illusion  will  appear  exoeUent  when  thrown  out  extempore  in 
€ouversatioa,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  in  print-"  In 
all  these  cases,  the  wit  considered  absolutely  is  the  same.  The 
relations  which  ore  discovered  between  the  compared  ideaa  are 
equally  new ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  we  suspect  that  the  wit  was 
)iremeditated,  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  it  ia  infinitely 
diminished.  Instances  indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  we 
an  pleased  with  contemplatiDg  an  unexpected  relation  between  ' 
ideas,  without  uiy  reference  to  the  halnts  of  association  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  discovered  it.    A  bon  mot  produced  at 

^  Jimay  o»  Unman  UaAmtan^Kg,  Book  IT.  clwp.  11. 
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tite  game  c^  croes-purpoeeB,  would  not  fail  to  create  amooe- 
ment ;  bnt  in  such  cases,  oar  pleasure  Beems  chiefly  to  arise 
fruta  the  emiHiae  we  fed  at  so  extraordinary  a  coincidence  be- 
'  tween  a  qnestton  and  an  answer  coming  from  pei«ons  who  had 
no  direct  oommnnication  with  each  other. 

Of  the  eflfect  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude  with  which  its 
combinations  are  formed,  Fuller  appears  to  have  hod  a  very 
jtut  idea,  from  what  he  has  recorded  of  the  social  houni  of  our 
two  great  English  dramatists.  "  Jonaon's  parte  were  not  so 
ready  to  run  of  themselves,  as  able  to  answer  the  spur,  so  that 
it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  had  an  daborate  wit, 
wrought  oat  by  his  own  industry.  Many  were  the  wit-combata 
between  him  and  Shakespeare,  which  two  I  behold  like  a 
Spanish  great  gsJleon,  and  an  English  man-of-war.  Jonson 
(like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning;  solid,  but 
slow  in  his  performancea.  Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man- 
of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with 
all  tides,  tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."^ 

I  before  obsOTved,  that  tlie  pleasure  we  receive  from  wit  is 
increased,  when  the  two  ideas  between  which  the  relation  is 
discovered  are  suggested  by  different  persona.  In  the  case  of  a 
bon  mot  occurring  in  conversation,  the  reason  of  this  is  abun- 
dantly obvious ;  because,  when  the  related  ideas  are  suggested 
by  different  persons,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  wit  was  not  preme- 
ditated. But  even  in  a  written  composition,  we  are  much  more 
delighted,  when  the  subject  was  furnished  to  the  author  by  an- 
other person,  than  when  he  choosee  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to 
display  his  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleasure  we  receive  from 
the  £ey  to  the  Lock  be  diminished,  if  we  suspected  that  the 
author  had  the  k^  in  view  when  he  wrote  that  poem,  and  tliat 
he  introduced  some  expressions  in  order  to  famish  a  subject  for 
the  wit  of  the  commentator  ?  How  totally  would  it  destroy 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if  we  sus- 
iwcted  that  both  were  productions  of  Uie  same  author  ?  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  when  both  the  related  ideas  are  sug- 

'  ffiMrg  o/lit  Woithia  iff  En^imi.    Lundun,  1663. 
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geeted  by  the  same  permn,  we  have  not  a  veiy  Batisfactoi;  proof 
of  aaythiDg  uucommon  in  the  intallectual  habits  of  the  authra. 
We  may  suspect  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at  the  saooe 
time ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  dullest  and  most  phl^matic 
minds,  such  extraordinary  associations  will  sometimes  take 
place.  But  when  the  subject  of  the  wit  is  furnished  l^  one 
person,  and  the  wit  suggested  by  another,  we  have  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  author's  mind  abomids  with  such  singular  asso- 
ciations, but  that  he  has  bis  wit  perfectly  at  oommand. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  these  observations,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited  by  his  subject^  the 
more  we  are  pleased  with  his  wit  And  therefore,  the  effect  of 
wit  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  unexpected  relations  which  it 
presentfl  to  the  mind,  but  arises,  in  part,  &om  the  surprise  it 
excites  at  those  intellectual  habits  which  give  it  birth.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  (nrcumscribed  in  the  choice 
of  his  materials,  the  greater  must  be  the  command  which  he 
has  acquired  over  those  associating  principles  on  which  wit  de- 
pends, and  of  consequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine, 
the  greater  must  be  the  surprise  and  the  pleasure  which  his  wit 
produces.  In  Addiaon's  celebrated  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
on  his  picture  of  Oeorge  the  First,  in  which  he  compares  the 
painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  subjects  of  his  pencil  to  the  Grecian 
Deities,  the  range  of  the  poet's  wit  was  necessarily  confined 
within  vety  narrow  bounds ;  and  what  principally  delights  \i& 
in  that  performance  is,  the  surprising  ease  and  felicity  with 
which  he  runs  the  parallel  between  the  Bnglish  histoiy  and  the 
Greek  mythology.  Of  all  the  allusions  which  the  following 
passage  ccmtains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  singly,  of  veiy  extra- 
ordinary  merit ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  t^  whole  is  uncommonly 
great^  from  the  singular  power  of  combination  which  so  long 
and  so  difficult  an  exertion  discovera 

"  Wba  Phidiu  thus,  bii  ikiU  to  prova, 
TbToagh  nuui;  »  god  ndrAuoed  to  Jon, 
And  Unght  the  poliih'il  rocks  to  fhln* 
Witb  ain  luid  iinrnHDcntB  diriiie, 
Till  nrmop,  amwced  and  haltiJraid, 
Th'  uHmljled  deiliM  imvey'd. 
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"  Great  Pan,  vim  vont  In  i-Iiium  the  fair, 

And  loTsd  Qui  ipreading  oak,  wu  tliera  ; 

OIJ  BatuTD,  too,  vitli  npouL  ejti, 

llabsld  hia  abJiaalei]  ikliiB ; 

And  mighty  M»r«,  for  trar  nnown'J, 

In  kdaouintiDe  snuoor  frown'J ; 

Bj  hfm  the  cbildleu  goddex  raw, 

Minarra,  iludloni  to  compnu 

Har  twilled  threada ;  iha  web  abe  strung, 

And  o'ar  a  loom  nr  marble  bung ; 

Tlietig,  the  troabled  oceao'i  quMii, 

Hatch'd  vitb  a  mortal  next  WM  M«D, 

BecliDiDg  on  a  fuDersl  urn. 

Her  ahort-lirad  darling  aon  to  mourn  ; 

The  Uat  wai  he,  whoae  thunder  bIst 

The  Titan  isoa,  a  rebel  crew, 

That  from  a  hnndred  hills  allied, 

In  Impioui  league,  thsic  King  defied." 

AcccKrdiag  to  Uie  vietr  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  nf 
trit,  the  pleasure  we  derire  from  that  asaemblage  of  ideas  whicli 
it  prennte,  is  greatly  heightened  and  enlivened  hy  our  surpriw^ 
at  the  command  displayed  over  a  part  of  the  constitntion, 
which,  ID  our  own  case,  we  find  to  be  so  little  subject  to  thu 
will.  We  conaider  wit  as  a  sort  of  feat  or  trick  of  intellectual 
dexteri^,  analogons,  in  some  respects,  to  the  extraordinaiy  per- 
fonnancee  of  jugglers  and  rope-dancers ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
pleasure  we  rec^ve  irom  the  exhibition  is  explicable,  in  part, 
(I  by  no  means  say  entirely,)  on  the  same  principles. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  consequence, 
that  those  men  who  are  most  deficient  in  the  power  of  prompt 
combination,  will  be  must  poignantly  affected  by  it  when  exerted 
at  the  will  of  another ;  and  therefore,  the  charge  of  jealousy 
and  envy  brought  ogunst  rival  wits,  when  disposed  to  look 
grave  at  each  othor's  jeste,  may  perhaps  be  obviated  in  a  way 
less  injurious  to  their  character. 

The  same  remarks  suggest  a  limitation,  oi  rather  on  expla- 
nation, of  an  assertion  of  Lord  Chesterfield's,  that  **  genuine 
wit  never  made  any  man  langh  nnce  the  creation  of  the  world." 
The  observation  I  believe  to  be  just,  if  by  genuine  wit  we  menu 
wit  wholly  divested  of  every  mixture  of  huinonr ;  and  if  by 
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laughter  we  meaa  that  conTtdcdTe  and  noisy  a^tatioD  whidi 
in  excited  by  the  ludicroua  Bat  there  is,  unquestiooahly,  s 
smile  appropriated  to  the  flashes  of  wit — &  smile  of  enrprise 
and  wonder ;  not  altogether  unlike  the  effect  produced  on  tiie 
mind  and  the  countenance  by  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  when  exe- 
cat«d  with  uncommon  success. 

2.    OF  RHYHE. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  seems  also  to  arise 
partly  from  oar  surprise  at  the  command  which  the  poet  most 
have  acquired  over  the  trun  of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
express  himself  with  elegance  and  the  appearance  of  ease  under 
the  restrunt  which  rhyme  imposes.  In  witty  or  in  humorous 
performancea,  this  surprise  serves  to  enliven  that  which  the  wit 
or  the  bonwuT  produces,  and  renders  its  effects  more  sen- 
sible How  flat  do  the  liveliest  and  most  ludicrous  thoughts 
appear  in  blank  verse  ?  And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of 
Pope  heightened  by  the  easy  and  happy  rhymes  in  which  it  is 
expressed? 

It  must  not,  however,  be  ima^ned,  either  in  the  case  of  wit 
or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleasnre  arises  solely  from  oar  surprise  at 
the  uncommon  habits  of  association  which  the  author  dis- 
oovers.  In  the  former  case,  there  must  be  presented  to  the 
mind,  an  unexpected  analogy  or  relation  between  different 
ideas,  and  perhaps  other  circumstances  must  concur  to  render 
the  wit  perfect.  If  the  comhinatioa  has  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  brining  together  two  ideas  whioh  never  met  before,  we 
may  be  surprised  at  its  oddity,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  wit  On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  any  analogy  or  re- 
lation between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  the 
one  did  not  suggest  the  other,  in  consequence  of  any  habits  of 
association,  but  that  the  two  were  brought  together  by  study 
or  by  mere  accident  All  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  the  ana- 
logy or  relation  is  pleasing  in  itself,  oar  pleasure  is  heightened 
by  our  surprise  at  the  author's  habits  of  aSHociation  when  com- 
pared with  our  own.  In  the  case  of  Rhyme,  too,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  arising  from  the  re- 
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•currence  of  the  same  sound  We  frequently  observe  cliildren 
iiiQUBe  themselves  with  Te])entiDg  over  dngle  words  wliicti 
I'liyme  together ;  and  the  lower  people,  who  derive  little  plea- 
sure from  poetry,  excepting  io  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ear,  are 
so  lOcased  with  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read 
verses  where  it  is  DOt  perfect,  they  are  apt  to  supply  the  poet's 
4lefect8,  by  violating  the  common  ndes  of  pronunciation.  This 
pleasure,  however,  is  heightened  by  our  admiration  at  the 
miraculous  powers  which  the  poet  must  have  acquired  over  the 
train  of  his  ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  expression 
which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to  convey  instructioo  and 
entertainment,  without  tram^ressing  the  established  laws  of 
regidu  versification.  In  some  of  the  lower  kinds  of  jtoetry ; 
for  example,  in  acrostica,  and  in  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to 
bouta-rimfyy  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command  of  thought 
and  expression,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  command  of  ideas 
founded  on  extraordinary  habits  of  association.  Even  some 
authors  of  a  superior  class,  occasionaUy  shew  an  inclination  to 
-display  their  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing  at  the  end  of 
the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  some  word  to  which  the  language 
hardly  affords  a  corresponding  sound.  Swift,  in  his  more 
trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  instances  of  this ;  and  in  Budt~ 
hroB,  when  the  author  uses  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many 
couplets  have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arises  from  difiiculty 
■of  execution. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  Irom  rhyme  in  serious  compositions, 
arises  from  a  combination  of  different  circumstances,  which  my 
present  subject  does  not  lead  me  to  investigate  particularly.* 

<  In  Et^iao  poetiy,  the  tecnrtence  of  ia  rhjme,   oocuionallj  indulge  tbam- 

the  ume  sound,  aod  the  unifonni^  !d  selTSB   in   Bomething   lery  neail;  ap- 

tho  rtrocture  of  the  Tcruficalion  irbich  proachlng  to  it,    [Thus  Ovid:] 
Ibb  neceBBuilf  occasionB,  an  pecnliarlj 

nitad  to  the  inactiritj  rf  the  mind,  and  "  Mhub™*  «•  >«<«,  muw  pioniii  Ai^Uln. 

ita  ideal,  vrhen  unaer  the  infloeiiM  of  UBimbumvBSBgtlbliiiiBiuBiL'' 

tender  or  melancliol;  puniaM ;  and  ao- 

cordiDglj,  in  such  cases,  even  the  Latin  Hanj  other  initancea  of  the  uune  kind 

poeta,  though  the  genius  of  their  hin-  '  miglil  be  prodaced  Iruin  the  Elegiai: 

gnage  be  rerj  ill  fittc<]  fiir  compnaitinna  vpra^a  of  Oetd  and  Tibvlbu, 
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I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  it  arises  in  part  from  our  sur- 
prise at  the  poet's  habits  of  associatioD,  which  enable  htm  to 
convey  his  thoughts  with  ease  and  beauty,  QotniUifitaDdiiig  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  his  choice  of  expresaioa  is  confined. 
One  proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of  con- 
straint, either  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expression,  our  pleasure  i» 
[)roportionally  diminished.  The  thought^  must  seem  to  sug- 
gest each  other,  and  the  rhymes  to  be  only  an  a»ddental  cir- 
cumstonce.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  measure  of 
tlie  verse.  When  in  its  greatest  perfection,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  labour,  but  to  be  dictated  by  nature,  or 
prompted  by  inspiration.  In  Pope's  best  verses,  the  idea  i» 
expressed  with  as  little  iuversion  of  style,  and  with  as  much 
condseness,  precimon,  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  hare- 
attained,  had  he  been  writing  prose;  without  any  apparent 
exertion  on  his  part,  the  words  seem  spontaneously  to  arrange 
themselves  in  the  most  muucal  numbers. 

"  WUle  itill  a  child,  nor  7«t  t  fool  to  fuue, 
I  liip'd  in  Dmoben,  for  tbe  nnmben  ome." 

This  faciUty  of  versification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
in  most  cases,  only  apparent ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  in  the  most  perrect  poetical  productions,  not  only  the- 
choioe  of  words,  but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  infiuenoed  by  the 
rhymes.  In  a  prose  composition,  the  author  holds  on  in  a 
direct  course,  according  to  the  plan  be  has  previously  formed  ; 
but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which  occur  to  him  are  perpetu^ly 
diverting  him  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  suf^esting 
ideas  which  do  not  naturally  rise  out  of  his  subject.  This,  I 
presume,  ia  Butler's  meaning  in  the  following  couplet:^ 

"  Bhyinei  tbe  nidcler  are  of  tciki 
.    With  which,  like  ihipt,  the;  iteer  their  axmei." 

But  although  this  may  be  tbe  case  in  feet,  the  poet  must  em- 
ploy all  his  art  to  conceal  it ;  insomuch,  that  if  he  finds  himself 
under  a  necessitpr  to  introduce,  on  account  of  the  rhymes,  a 
superfiuous  idea,  or  an  awkward  exprcsaion,  he  must  place  it 
in  the  first  line  of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  second ;  for  the 
reader,  naturally  presuming  tliat  the  lines  were  composed  in 
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tlie  order  Id  which  the  author  arrsngeB  them,  is  more  apt  to 
«iiBpect  the  second  line  to  be  aocommodated  to  the  first,  than 
the  first  to  the  second.  And  this  slight  artifice  ie,  in  general, 
Mifficient  to  impose  on  that  degree  of  attention  with  which 
poetry  is  read.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines, 
Pope  wrote  the  first  for  the  sake  of  the  second  P 


Were  the  first  of  these  lines,  or  a  line  equallf  umneaoiiig, 
]>taced  last,  the  couplet  would  have  appeared  execrable  to  a 
|)ersoD  of  the  most  moderate  taste.^ 

It  affords  a  strong  oonfinnation  of  the  foregoing  observalionB, 
that  the  Foet«  of  some  nations  hare  delated  in  the  practice  of 
alliteration,  as  well  as  of  rhyme,  aod  have  even  considered  it  as 
an  essential  circumstance  in  vermflcatdon.  Dr.  Beattie  observes, 
that  "  some  aaoient  English  poems  are  more  distinguished  hj 
alliteration,  than  by  any  oth«r  poetioal  contrivance;  In  the 
works  of  Langland,  even  when  no  regard  is  had  to  rhyme, 
«nd  but  little  to  a  rude  sort  of  anapeestic  measure,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  mle,  that  three  words,  at  least,  of  each  line  should 
begin  witli  the  same  letter."  A  late  author  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration  is  considered  as  a  circum- 
stance no  less  essential  thau  rhyme.*    He  mentions  also  several 

'  {To  thcie  artiflcea  or  tridit,  whieb  I  one  i^  hii  ei^itlaa  gow  far  to  jnitify 

suapect  are  occuional];  pnctised  b;  out  the  roragoing  BwcMm. 

brrst  Ten-Jflerg,  Voltaire  hw  >lkiled  with  j^^^^at,  prntntai  da  D>oa]M«n  d'AatHD, 

much   pl«awnli7    tu    a   short   ratiricat  .ijuidUfi  ijwmn^l'lfallacdilTnballto.] 
pt^rmance,  enh'llcd  £pUr,  i  Bcileau.  ,  .,  ^^  j^j^ ^j^  ^^^  ^^.^  l„„ 

iliiiiga, — namely,  wordi  with  the  auiM 
Baa«oiin»>aatantih<lMl«a«tK»«M*.  i„i,jj  1^^™,  and  woidi  of  the  Mme 
,         ,         ,         ,         ,  iwund.     It  was  diTidM  mto  ataiuas, 

Mill  of  which  coniisted  of  fbnr  oonplets ; 

and  each  of  theae  conplets  wu  again 
<)ai  Ebti  tot,  iMir  nnv,  piula  M  cMm-  cnmpuaed  of  two  beinistidn,  of  which 
f»ill*.  ka.  j^g^  p,^  waitained  ax  «7ll*bka ;  and 

Notwithstanding  the  iiunitioe  towards  it  whs  not  allowed  lo  augment  this  nom- 
Boilenn  in  the  general  apirit  of  thia  per-  bar,  except  in  cases  of  the  greateM 
fonnnoce,  it  mnst,  I  think,  be  ackoow-  neeeaaitj." — Ree  Van  Troil's  LtOtn  on 
Icilgrd,  that  the  following  exordiun  of      Jedaad,  p.  t08. 
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other  refltnunte,  which  most  add  woiiderfull;  to  the  difficulty 
of  versification,  and  which  appear  to  m  to  be  perfectly  arbi- 
bary  and  capricious.  If  that  really  be  the  cafle,  the  whole 
pleasure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arises  from  ius  surprise  at  the 
&ciHty  of  the  Foetus  composition  under  these  complicated  re- 
strunt^ — that  is,  from  his  surprise  at  the  oommaud  which  the 
Poet  has  acquired  over  his  thoughts  and  expres^ons.  In  our 
rhyme,  I  acknowledge  that  the  coincidence  of  sound  is  agreeable 
in  itself,  and  only  affirm,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  ear 
receives  from  it  is  heightened  by  the  other  coomderation. 

3.   OF  POETICAL  FANCY. 

There  is  another  habit  of  aasociatiou  wliich,  in  some  men,  i& 
very  remarkable — that  which  is  the  foundation  of  Poetical 
Fanoy :  a  talent  which  agrees  witli  Wit  in  some  circumstaucee^ 
but  which  differs  from  it  essentJally  in  others. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  wit,  agi'ees  in  one  particular 
with  the  pleauure  which  arises  from  poetical  aUusions, — thiit 
in  both  cases  we  are  pleased  with  contemplating  aa  analogy 
between  two  different  subjects.  But  they  differ  in  this,  thut 
the  man  of  wit  has  no  otlier  aim  than  to  combine  analogous 
ideas  ;^  whereas  no  allusion  can,  with  propriety,  have  a  place  iit 
serious  poetiy,  unless  it  either  illustrate  or  adorn  the  principal 
subject  If  it  has  both  these  recommendations,  the  aUusion  Ik- 
perfect  If  it  has  neither,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  allusion» 
of  Cowley  and  of  Yoimg,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates 
into  wit 

If  these  observations  be  well  founded,  tbey  suggest  a  rule- 
with  respect  to  poetical  allusions,  which  has  not  E^ways  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  It  frequently  happens  that  two  sub- 
jects bear  an  analc^y  to  each  other  in  more  respects  than  one ; 
and  where  such  can  be  ibund,  they  undoubtedly  furnish  the 
most  favourable  of  all  occasions  for  the  display  of  wit  But,. 
in  serious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  tliat  however  strikiu^; 

aonly,  with  sunie  degree  of 
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theae  aoalo^eti  may  be,  and  alUioogh  each  of  them  might 
with  proprietf  be  made  the  foundatioa  of  a  separate  bIIiI" 
fflOD,  it  is  improper,  in  the  courae  of  tiie  same  allusion,  to 
include  mwe  than  one  of  them,  as,  bjr  doing  so,  aa  author 
discovers  an  a£FectatioQ  of  wit,  or  a  desire  of  tracing  ana- 
logies, instead  of  illustrating  or  adorning  the  subject  of  his 
composiUon.^ 

I  fonnerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  aseotnating  ideas 
according  to  relatioDS  of  resemblance  and  analogy.  This  defini- 
tion will  probably  be  thought  too  general,  and  to  approach  too 
near  to  that  given  of  wit.  In  order  to  discover  the  necessary 
Itmitationa,  we  shall  consider  what  the  circumstances  are  which 
])lease  as  in  poetical  allusions.  As  these  allusioas  are  8U{^;ested 
by  Fancy,  and  are  the  most  striking  instances  in  which  it 
displays  itself,  the  received  rules  of  critics  with  respect  to 
them,  may  throw  some  light  oa  the  mental  power  which  gives 
them  huih. 

1.  An  allusion  pleases,  by  illustrating  a  subject  compfoatively 
obscure.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  that  allumons 
from  the  intellectual  world  to  the  material,  are  more  [bearing 
than  from  the  material  world  to  the  intellectual.  Mason,  in 
his  Ode  to  Memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  faculty  over 
our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general  over  his  troops : — 

'  [In  the  £illDwing  Maoxa  of  Slien-  tb«w  donbt«  alluiioDB  u  more  >lli«d  b> 

■loiie,  far  eminpto :  irit   tlian  Lo  lbs  language  of  serioiu 

"  How  iKia  ni  tin  Ma  tna-lon^  d»rt  paarion,  appean  from  the  itjrls  of  poetty 

Wlf  Jtmmt*  nulmui  rwa'd  h«  ft  aacTilnd   to    ArtiM  ID    the    Paatoral 

Tot  ami  J*  did  Alplu  ouin  Ballad. 


.ceil.  Theiamedoublealk- 
in  tlie  tnmalationurUallet'it 
■nd  MnrgoreC,"  by  Vinceiii 


'  bar  ha  ti  u  M|hLH  ih*  ■»<•. 


Mr.    AilJimn'a    fl;Hni<>n    ia    of   »till 
biphsr  Tahw.    "  When  a  poet  Idls  ua, 

„ ilie  lioaom  of  bia  miitreu  iaaa  while  aa 

Ho*  mfofior  m  pathetic  atniphcilF  lo       ^^^^^  ,i^^  .^  „„  ^j^  ;„  „,g  <.o„p,riKOn ; 

''«'  •^B""''  hit  when  he  add^  with  a  rngb,  Ibat  it 

-  Aad  dv-omd  wh  Hm  Uljr  taai,'  as  j,  „  cold  too,  it  ihen  gniura  into  wit." 

That  Sheiufme  Umaelf  omuiJuiwl      —Spedator,  Ku.  83.] 
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.  .  .  .  "  tlicm,  whoM  KWJ 
Hm  throng'd  idral  bosl*  obey : 
Who  bidit  thair  lanki  DOW  TBoIah,  IMW  »pptmr; 
FluM  ID  the  na,  or  difkao  in  Iba  nw." 

Woa]d  the  allasion  have  been  equally  pleatdi^,  from  a  general 
manhalling  bis  soldiers,  to  Memory  and  the  saooesffloa  of 
ideas? 

'  The  dEect  of  a  literal  and  Bpiritlees  tranElation  of  a  work  oT 
genins,  haa  been  compared  [by  Cerrantes]  to  that  of  the  figures 
which  we  see,  when  ve  look  at  the  wrong  side  of  a  beautifiil 
piece  <^  tapestry.'  The  allasion  ia  ingenioos  and  happy ;  but 
the  pleasare  which  we  receive  from  it  arisea^  not  merely  from 
the  analogy  which  it  preaenta  to  ua,  bnt  from  the  illaatrati«) 
which  it  afTorda  of  the  anthoi's  idea.  No  one,  Biirely,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  wonld  think  of  comparing  the 
difference  between  its  aides,  to  that  between  an  original 
composition  and  a  literal  translation ! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illustrating  the  difficulty 
of  attending  to  the  subject  of  our  conscioiiBnesa,  have  compared 
the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which  sees  every  abject  around  it,  but  is 
invisible  to  itself  To  have  oompared  the  Eye,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  Mind,  would  have  been  absurd. 

Mr.  Pope's  oomparison  of  the  progress  of  youthful  curiosity, 
in  the  pursuits  of  adence,  to  that  of  a  traveller  among  the  Alps, 
has  been  much  and  justly  admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of 
the  allasion  have  been  diminished,  if  the  Alps  had  furnished 
the  original  subject  and  not  the  illuatration  1 

But  although  this  rule  holds  in  general,  I  acknowledge  that 
instancn  may  be  produced  from  our  most  celebrated  poetical 
ferfinmances,  of  allosiocs  from  material  objecta,  both  to  the 
intellectual  and  tiie  moral  worlds.  These,  hnwevei,  are  coin- 
paratively  flew  in  number,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  descrip- 

■  ["  For  all  tbat,  I  ouoot  bat  be  of  llioagh  the  Bgaret  are  aeen,  ihey  are 

«trfD!oD,  tbat  tnoatating  out  of  odb  Ian-  fall  of  eadn  and  thnads,  wbicb  obacnre 

gnage  Inla  aDotber,  nnlcai  it  ba  from  tbem,  and  are  not  iseD  witb  tbe  amoolb- 

tboaa  Queens  of  tba  langDagei,  Greek  nma  and  «*eDncaa  of  tbe  right  aide." — 

and  Latin,  ia  liko  (ettinK  Id  riev  Iba  Do*    QuixoUf    cbap.    liu.      Jarria'a 

wrong  nde  of  a  jiiace  of  tapeatij,  wbere,  TinDalsliou.] 
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Uye  OT  in  didactic  works,  bat  in  compoeitions  writteo  under 
t)i«  ioflaence  of  scone  partioulEtr  pasHon,  or  which  are  meant  to 
express  some  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thna,  a 
melaochoty  man  who  has  met  with  many  misfortones  in  life, 
will  be  apt  to  moralize  on  every  phyucal  event,  and  eveej 
ap[)eaiance  of  nature ;  because  his  attention  dwells  more  habi- 
tually on  human  life  and  conduct^  tiian  on  the  material  objects 
aronnd  him.  This  is  the  case  with  the  baniehed  Duke  in 
Shakespeare's  As  you  lite  it ;  who,  in  the  language  of  that 
poet,— 

"  Undt  tonguca  in  Ired)  hooka  iti  llio  running  brookl, 
Soninni  in  ttonM,  and  good  in  eveij  tbing." 

But  this  is  plainly  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind ;  and  the 
allusions  please,  not  so  much  by  the  analogiee  they  present,  as 
by  the  picture  they  give  of  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  have  occurred, 

2.  An  illusion  pleases,  by  presenting  a  new  and  beautiful 
image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the  resemblance  between 
this  image  and  the  principal  Bubject^  ib  agreeable  of  iteelf,  and 
is  indeed  necessary  to  furnish  an  apology  for  the  transition 
which  the  writer  makes,  but  the  jOeasure  is  wonderfully 
heightened,  when  the  new  image  thus  presented  is  a  beautifu] 
■one.  The  following  allusion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home's  tragedies, 
sppears  to  me  to  unite  almost  every  excellence : — 

"...  Hopa  Hid  (em,  dtmule,  iwiy'd  hia  bnart ; 
Like  ligbt  ind  ibade  upon  a  w&nng  Seld, 
Coumng  each  otber,  vhen  the  fljiogdoudi 
Hon  hide,  and  now  reTcal,  the  Sun." 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfect,  not  (mly  between 
light  and  hope,  and  between  darkness  and  fear,  but  between 
lbe  rapid  succession  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  momentary  in< 
:lluence8  of  these  opposite  emotions,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
new  image  wliicli  in  presented  to  us,  recalls  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  anil  improfsive  incidents  in  rural  scenery. 

The  fiiregoing  olwiTvntiotis  suggest  a  reason  why  tlie  prin- 
cipal stores  of  Fancy  ore  commonly  supposed  to  be  borrowed 
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from  the  nuteml  world.  Wit  baa  a  more  eztennre  province, 
and  delights  to  display  its  power  of  prompt  and  iiaezpected 
combinatioa  orer  all  the  various  dasBes  of  onr  ideas  ;  hut  the 
brourite  excorsionB  of  Fancy  are  from  intdlectnal  aad  moral 
Bubjects  to  the  appearances  with  which  onr  sensea  are  conver- 
sant The  truth  is,  that  such  allasionB  please  more  than  any 
others  in  poetry.  According  to  this  limited  idea  of  Fancy,  it 
presupposeB,  where  it  is  possessed  in  an  oninent  de^«e,  an  ex- 
tensive observation  of  natural  objects,  and  a  mind  snaceptiblfr 
of  strong  imprcBsions  from  them.  It  is  thus  only  that  a  stock 
of  images  cui  be  acquired,  and  that  these  images  will  Iw  ready 
to  present  themselves  whenever  any  analogous  sabject  occura. 
And  hence  probably  it  is,  tiiat  poetical  genins  is  almost  always- 
united  with  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Fancy,  it  may  not  be  impro{)er 
to  remark,  tliat  its  two  qualities  are  liveliness  and  luzuriancy. 
The  word  livdy  refers  to  the  quickness  of  the  auociatiou.  Jhe 
word  rich  or  luxuriatU,  to  the  varie^  of  associated  ideas. 

4.    or  INVBNTIOH  IN  THK  ARTS  AKD  8C1XMUE8. 

To  these  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Invention  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  striking  resemblance.  XJke  them  it 
implies  a  command  over  certain  classes  of  ideas,  which  ia 
ordinary  men  ere  not  equally  nibject  to  the  will ;  and  like  them 
too  it  is  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  and  not  the  ori^nal  gift 
of  nature. 

Of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  scientific  invention,  I  propose 
afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  the  article  of  Reasoning ;  and  I 
sliell  therefore  confine  myself  at  present  to  a  few  detached  re- 
marks upoa  some  views  of  the  subject  which  ore  au^ested  by 
the  foregoing  inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
distinction  between  Invention  and  Discovery.  The  object  of 
the  former,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  is  to  produce 
something  which  had  no  existence  before ;  that  of  the  latter, 
to  bring  to  liglit  something  whicli  did  exist,  but  wltich  waft 
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concealed  from  commoa  observation.  Tbua  we  say,  Otto 
Gtuericke  invented  the  air-pamp ;  9anctoriu8  invented  the 
thermometer;  Newton  and  Gregory  invented  the  rejecting 
telescc^ ;  Galileo  discovered  the  solar  spots ;  and  Harvey  dis- 
covered the  circolation  cS  the  blood.  It  appears,  thovfore,  that 
improvements  in  the  Arts  are  properly  called  inveatu>ia  ;  and 
that  facts  brought  to  light  by  means  of  obBervation,  are  pro- 
perly called  diecoeeriee. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy  is  the  nse  which  we  make  of  tlicee 
words,  when  we  apply  them  to  subjects  pnrely  intellectual.  As 
tmth  is  eternal  and  iomintabl^  and  has  no  dependence  on  our 
belief  or  disbelief  of  it,  a  person  who  brings  to  light  a  tmtU 
formerly  unknown,  is  said  to  make  a  discovery.  A  person,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  contrivee  a  new  method  of  discovering 
truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Pythagoras,  we  say,  discovered 
the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Enclid's  first  book ;  Newton 
discovered  the  binomial  theorem,  bnt  he  ioTented  the  method 
of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  and  he  invented  the  method  of 
fluxiona 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is  considered 
as  a  discovery;  every  contrivance  by  which  we  produce  au 
effect,  or  accomplish  an  end,  is  conddered  as  an  invention. 
Discoveries  in  science,  therefore,  unless  they  are  made  by  acci- 
dent, imply  the  exercise  of  invention ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
word  inveiUion  is  commonly  used  to  .express  originality  of 
genius  in  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  arts.  It  is  in  tlii» 
general  sense  that  I  employ  it  in  the  following  observationf. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  in  every  instance  of  invention 
there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new  combination  of  ideas, 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor ;  and  that  aUhougli 
this  may  sometimes  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to 
explain,  yet  when  a  man  powesses  an  habitual  fertility  of  in- 
vention in  any  particuUr  art  or  science,  and  can  rely,  with  con- 
fidence, on  his  inventive  powers  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to 
exert  them ;  be  must  have  acquired,  by  previous  habitii  of 
study,  a  commnud  over  those  classes  of  his  ideas  which  are 
subserrient  to  the  iiarticiilar  effort  tliat  he  wishes  to  make.    In 
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what  maaner  this  command  is  acquired,  it  id  not  possible  ^ler- 
liaps  to  explain  completely ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly 
in  the  two  following  wajg.  In  the  fintt  place,  by  his  babita  o£ 
Hpecalation,  he  may  have  arranged  Ms  knowledge  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  render  it  easy  ibr  him  to  combine  at  pleasure 
all  the  various  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  subject  about  which  he  is  occupied ;  or,  secondly,  he  may 
have  learned  by  experience  certain  general  rules,  by  means  of 
which  lie  can  direct  the  train  o£  his  thoughts  into  those 
channels  in  which  the  ideas  be  is  in  quest  of  may  be  moit 
likely  to  occur  to  him. 

1.  The  former  of  tiiese  observations  I  shall  not  stop  to  illus- 
trate particularly  at  present,  as  the  same  subject  will  occur 
^terwards,  under  the  article  of  Memory.  It  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  s{)ecula- 
tion  have  a  tendency  to  classify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refer 
jierticuliir  &cta  and  particular  truths  to  general  principles ;  and 
as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  comparison  of  related  ideas 
that  new  discoveries  in  most  iastances  result,  the  knowledge  of 
the  philosopher,  even  supposing  that  it  is  not  more  extensive,  is 
(Uranged  la  a  manner  much  more  favourable  to  invention,  than 
in  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  system. 

How  much  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combination  <^  the 
materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears  from  the  resources  which 
occur  to  men  (^  the  lowest  degree  of  ingenuity,  wh«i  they  are 
pressed  by  any  alaroiing  difficulty  and  danger,  and  from  the 
unexpected  exaliona  made  by  very  ordinary  characten,  when 
oUled  to  sitnations  which  rouse  their  latent  powos.  In  such 
cases,  I  take  for  granted  that  necessity  operates  in  producing 
invention,  chiefly  by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to 
one  set  of  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  view  these  in  every  light,  and 
to  combine  them  variously  with  each  other.  As  tiie  same  idea 
may  he  connected  with  an  infinite  variety  of  others  by  different 
relations,  it  may,  according  to  circumstances,  at  one  time  suggest 
one  of  these  ideas,  and  at  another  time  a  different  ona  Wlieii  we 
dwell  long  on  the  same  idea,  we  obtain  all  the  others  to  which 
it  is  any  way  related  ;  and  thus  are  fumislied  with  materials  on 
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which  our  powers  of  judgment  aud  reasoning  may  lie  employed. 
The  effect  of  the  diviaion  of  laboor  in  multiplying  mechanical 
contriranceB,  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the  same  principle. 
It  timitfi  the  attention  to  a  particular  subject,  and  fomiliaiizeM 
to  the  mind  all  the  possible  combinations  of  ideas  which  havo 
any  relation  to  it. 

These  observations  snggest  a  remarkable  difference  between 
Invention  and  Wit  The  former  depends,  in  most  instances, 
on  a  oombinatioQ  of  those  ideas  which  are  connected  by  the  les» 
obvious  principleB  of  association ;  and  it  may  be  called  forth  io 
almost  any  mind  by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstaaces. 
The  ideas  which  must  b^  combined  io  order  to  produce  the 
latter,  are  chieBy  such  as  are  associated  by  thoae  dighter  con- 
nexions which  take  place  when  the  mind  is  careless  and  dis- 
engaged. "  If  you  have  real  wit,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  it 
will  flow  gpontaneonsly,  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that 
case  the  rule  of  the  gospel  is  reversed,  and  it  will  prove,  seek 
and  you  shall  not  find."  Agreeably  to  this  observation,  wit  ia 
promoted  by  a  certain  degree  of  intoxication,  which  prevents, 
the  exercise  of  that  attention  which  is  neceBsaTj'  for  invention 
in  matters  of  science.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  those  who  have  the- 
reputation  of  wits,  are  commonly  men  confident  in  their  own. 
]x>wer8,  who  allow  the  train  of  their  ideas  to  follow,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  natural  course,  and  hazard  in  company  everything,, 
good  or  bad,  that  occuis  to  them.  Men  of  modesty  and  taste 
seldom  attempt  wit  in  a  promiscuous  society ;  or  if  they  are- 
forced  te  make  such  an  exertion,  they  are  seldom  successfuL 
8nch  men,  however,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  to  whom  tiiey 
can  unbosom  themselves  without  reserve,  are  frequently  the- 
most  amusing  and  the  most  interesting  of  companions ;  as  tho- 
vivacity  of  their  wit  is  tempered  by  a  correct  judgment  and  re- 
fined manners,  and  as  its  effect  is  heightened  by  that  sendbility 
<tud  dehcaqr  with  which  we  so  rarely  find  it  accompanied  in. 
the  common  intercourse  of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  distinguish  bim- 
self,  his  sallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetehed  to  pleasa  Ho- 
brings  his  mind  into  a  stete  approaching  to  that  of  the  inventor^ 
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aad  becomes  rather  ingeoious  than  witty.  This  is  often  the 
case  with  the  writere  whom  Johnson  distiiiguiahes  by  the  nanw 
of  the  metaphysical  poets. 

Thoee  powera  of  invention  which  Decesnty  oocasioDally  calls 
forth  ia  uncultiTated  minds,  some  individuals  possess  hahi- 
tually.  The  related  ideas  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  are 
broaght  tt^ether  by  the  slow  efforts  of  atteatioti  and  recollvc- 
tioD,  present  themselves  to  the  latter,  in  consequeDce  of  a  more 
fiystematical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.  The  instanta- 
Deoiisness  with  which  each  remote  combinations  are  effected 
sometimes  ^tpear  so  wonderfril,  that  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  it  to 
something  like  inspiration ;  hut  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
when  any  subject  strongly  nnd  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts, 
it  gives  us  an  interest  in  the  observation  of  the  most  trivia] 
ciicumstuice  which  ve  suspect  to  have  any  Telation  to  it,  how* 
ever  distant ;  and  by  thus  midering  the  common  objects  and 
occurrences  which  the  accidents  of  life  present  to  us  Bubserrient 
to  one  particular  employment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  estab- 
lishes in  the  memory  a  connexion  between  our  favourite  pursuit 
and  all  the  materials  with  which  experience  and  reflection  have 
supplied  as  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  it 

II,  I  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  invention  may  be 
facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the  inventor  to  direct 
the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  particular  channels.  These  rules 
(to  ascertain  which,  ought  to  be  one  principal  object  of  the 
logician)  will  afierwuds  &11  under  my  condderation,  when  I 
«ome  to  examine  those  intellectual  processes  which  are  subser- 
vient to  the  discovery  of  truth.  At  present  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  general  remarks ;  in  stating  which  I  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  shew  to  how  great  a  degree  invention  depends  on 
icultivation  and  habit^  even  in  those  sciences  in  which  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  everything  depends  on  natural  genius. 

When  we  conader  the  geometrical  discoveries  of  tiie  ancients, 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  works  which  have  survived  to  otir  times,  it  is  seldom  pos- 
sible for  us  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their 
4.'oncl!;sion8 ;  and  indeed,  the  ol  jccts  of  this  science  are  so  un- 
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like  those  of  all  others,  that  it  is  Dot  unnatural  for  a  perscm 
when  he  enten  on  the  stady,  to  be  daesled  by  its  novelty,  and 
to  form  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  genios  of  those  men 
who  first  brought  to  light  snch  a  variety  of  truths,  so  profound 
and  so  remote  from  tiie  ordinary  course  of  our  specolatiooa. 
We  find,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  ancient 
aoalysis  was  unknown  to  the  modems,  such  mathematictans  as' 
had  attended  to  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  the  disooveiy  of 
truth,  concluded  a  priori,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  Greek 
{^meters  did  not,  at  first,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  stated  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing  opinion  was, 
thwt  they  had  possessed  some  secret  method  of  investigatioD, 
which  they  carefully  concealed  from  the  world,  and  that  they 
puhtished  tiie  result  of  tiieir  labours  in  such  a  form  as  they 
thoi^t  would  be  most  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their 
read^i.  "  0  qnam  bene  foret,"  says  Fetrus  Nonius,  "  si  qui 
in  scientiis  mathematicis  scripserint  authores,  scripta  reliquia- 
«ent  iaventa  sua  eadem  methodo,  et  per  eosdem  discursus, 
^iiibus  ipsi  in  ea  primum  incidenmt ;  et  aon,  ut  in  Mechanics 
loquitur  Aristoteles  de  artificibns,  qui  nobis  foris  ostendunt 
suas  quas  fecerint  machinas,  sed  artificium  abscondnnt,  ut 
magis  appareant  admirabiles.  E»t  utiqne  inventin  in  arte 
^ualibet  diversa  multum  a  traditiooe ;  neque  putandum  est 
plurimas  Euctidis  et  Arohimedls  propositioneB  fuisse  ah  illis  ea 
via  inveutas  qua  nobis  illi  ipsas  tradiderunt"*  The  revival  of 
the  ancient  analysis,  by  some  late  mathematidans  in  this 
country,  has,  in  part,  Justified  these  remarks,  by  shewing  to 
how  great  a  degree  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Greek  geometers 
were  aided  by  that  method  of  investigation,  and  by  exhibiting 
some  striking  spedmens  of  address  in  the  practical  application 
of  it 

The  solution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  one 
Tunle  in  which  mathematical  invention  may  be  displayed. 
The  discovery  of  new  truths  is  what  we  chiefly  admire  in  an 

'  Stc  loma  otbir  pMugei  to  tha  lo  his  Jtnlomtum  of  (Ac  Loa  Itni 
mitw  purpose,  quoted  Inim  diftrent  of  ApoBmiia  firgaui,  GlMgow, 
vrflan,  b^  Dr.  Sbnum,  in  tba  prebn      1749. 
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original  genius ;  and  tbe  method  of  ooalyns  gives  us  no  aatis- 
faction  with  respect  to  the  procesB  by  which  the;  are  obtained. 

To  remove  tiiie  difficulty  completely,  by  explaining  all  the 
various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may  be  brought  to  light, 
would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign  to  this  work.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  render  the  procees  of  the  mind,  on  such  ocoasons, 
a  little  less  mysterious  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  most  copious  source  of  dis- 
coveries is  die  investigation  of  problems,  which  seldom  Mis 
(even  although  we  should  not  succeed  in  tbe  attwnment  of  the 
object  which  we  have  in  view)  to  exhibit  to  us  some  relations 
formerly  unobserved  among  the  quantities  which  are  under 
consideration.  Of  so  great  importance  is  it  to  conoentrate  tlie 
attention  to  a  particular  subject,  and  to  check  that  waodering 
and  distipated  habit  of  thought,  which,  iu  the  case  of  most 
persons,  renders  their  speculati<HtB  barren  of  any  prc£t  either 
to  themselves  or  to  others.  Many  theorems,  too,  have  been 
suggested  by  analogy ;  many  have  been  investigated  from  truths 
formerly  known  by  altering  or  by  generalizing  the  hypothesis; 
and  many  have  been  obtained  by  a  species  of  induction.  An 
illustration  of  these  various  processes  of  the  mind  would  not 
only  lead  to  new  and  curious  remarks,  but  would  contribute  to 
diminish  that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius,  which  is  one 
<^  tbe  chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  science. 

The  history  of  natural  philosophy,  before  and  after  Hie  time 
of  Lord  Bacon,  afEbrds  another  proof  how  much  the  powers  of 
invention  and  discovery  may  be  asristed  by  the  study  of  method; 
and  in  all  the  sciences,  without  exception,  whoever  employs  his 
genius  with  a  regular  and  halntual  success,  plainly  shews  that 
it  is  by  means  of  general  rules  that  his  inquiries  are  conducted. 
Of  these  rules,  there  may  be  many  which  the  inventor  never 
stat^l  to  himself  in  words,  and,  perhaps,  he  may  even  be  im- 
conscions  of  the  assistance  which  he  derives  from  them ;  but 
their  influence  on  his  genius  appears  unquestionably  from  the 
uniformity  vritb  which  it  proceeds,  and  iu  proportion  as  they 
can  l>e  ascertained  by  his  own  speculatious,  or  collected  by  the 
logician  from  an  examination  of  his  researcbcft,  similar  powers 
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of  invention  will  be  placed  witliin  the  reRch  of  other  men,  who 
apply  themselres  to  the  same  study. 

'ilie  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philosophical  ArUst  has 
applied  to  paiDting,  may  be  extended,  with  some  ttifiing  altera- 
tions, to  all  the  different  employmentB  of  our  intellectual  powers. 

"  What  we  now  call  geniita  begins,  not  where  rules,  ab- 
stractedly taben,  end,  hut  where  known,  vulgar,  and  trite  rules 
have  no  longer  any  place.  It  must  of  necesuty  be,  that  works 
of  geuius,  aa  well  ae  every  other  effect,  as  it  must  have  its 
cause,  must  llkewuie  have  ita  rules ;  it  cannot  be  by  chance 
tiiat  excelleocies  are  produced  with  any  constancy,  or  any  cer- 
tainty, for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance ;  but  the  rules  by 
which  men  of  extraordioBTy  jiarta,  and  such  as  are  called  raen 
trf  genius,  work,  are  either  such  as  they  discover  by  thdr  own 
peculiar  observation,  or  of  such  h  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to 
admit  handling  or  expreaang  in  words. 

"  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these  rules  may  seem,  and 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing,  they  nre  still  * 
seen  and  felt  in  tlie  mind  of  the  ariisb,  and  he  works  from  thera 
with  as  much  c^tunty,  as  if  tbey  were  embodied,  as  I  may 
say,  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  these  refined  principles  cannot  I>o 
always  made  palpable,  like  the  more  gross  rules  of  art ;  yet  it 
does  not  follow,  but  that  the  mind  may  be  put  in  such  a  train, 
that  it  shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientific  sense,  that  pro- 
priety which  words  can  but  very  feebly  surest"' 

SECT.  V, — APPLICATION  0?  THK  PBINCIPLIS  BTATKD  IN  THE  rORE- 
GOINB  BEOrioNS  OF  THIS  CHAPTER,  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PHKNOHENA 
OF  DBEAMINO. 

With  respect  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming,  three  different 
questions  may  be  proposed.  First,  What  is  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  sleep  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  faculties  then  continue 
to  operate,  and  what  &cultae8  are  then  suspended  ?  Secondly, 
How  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  our  bodily 
sensations ;  and  in  what  respects  do  tbey  vaiy,  according  to  the 
different  conditions  of  the  body  in  health  and  to  sickncns  ? 

*  Didcour*,-*,  hj  Sir  Jughus  It«f  noldi 
VOL.  II.  T 
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Thirdly,  What  ie  the  chaDge  which  sleep  produces,  on  thoee 
pnrte  of  the  body  with  which  our  mental  operatiocB  are  more 
immediately  oonoected ;  sad  how  does  this  change  operate,  in 
divernfying  so  remarkably  the  phenomena  which  oar  minds 
then  exhibit,  from  those  of  which  we  are  conscioua  in  our  wak- 
ing hours  ?  OF  these  three  questions,  the  first  belongs  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  and  it  is  to  this  question 
that  the  following  inquiry  is  almost  entirely  confined.  The 
second  is  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  medical  inquirer, 
and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work.  The 
third  seems  to  me  to  relate  to  a  subject  which  is  placed  bey<md 
the  reach  of  the  human  raculties. 

It  will  be  granted  that,  if  we  coold  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  deep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  dreaming  into  a  smaller  number  of  general  principles ; 
nnd  riJU  more,  if  we  could  resolve  them  into  one  general  fiict ; 
we  should  be  advanced  a  very  important  step  in  our  inquiries 
upon  this  subject,  even  although  we  should  find  it  impossible 
to  shew  in  what  manner  this  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind 
results  from  the  change  which  sleep  produces  in  the  state  of  the 
l)ody.  Buch  a  step  would  at  least  gratify,  to  a  certain  exU-nt, 
that  disposition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  ^s  to  ascend  from 
particular  iacts  to  general  laws,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  our  philosophical  researches ;  and,  in  Uie  present  instance, 
T  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  carries  us  as  &r  as  our  imperfect 
faculties  enable  us  to  proceed. 

In  conductiog  this  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  state  nf  tbe 
mind  in  sleep,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  light 
may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  circumstances 
which  accel^^te  or  retard  its  approach ;  for  when  we  are  dis- 
poeeA  to  rest,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  tlie  state  of  the  mind 
approaches  to  its  state  in  sleep  more  nearly  than  when  we  feel 
•ourselves  alive  and  active,  and  capable  of  applying  all  our 
various  faculties  to  their  proper  purposes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  approach  of  oleep  is 
accelerated  by  every  circumatuice  which  diminishes  or  suspends 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  and  is  retarded  by  every 
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tiling  which  has  s  contrary  tendency.  When  we  wish  for  sleep, 
we  naturally  endeavour  to  withhold,  aa  much  as  possible,  all  the 
■active  exertiouB  of  the  miud,  by  disengBging  our  attention  from 
-every  interesting  subject  of  thought  When  we  are  dispoeed  to 
keep  awake,  we  naturally  fix  our  attention  on  some  subject  which 
is  calculated  to  afford  employment  to  our  intellectual  powers, 
or  to  rouse  and  exercise  the  active  principles  of  our  nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  particular  class  of  sounds 
which  compose  us  to  sleep.  The  hum  of  bees,  the  umrmur  of 
:a  fountain,  the  reading  of  an  uninteresting  discourse,  have  this 
tendency  in  a  remarkable  degree.  If  we  examine  this  class  of 
flonnds,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  wholly  of  such  as  are  fittod 
to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  its  own  thoughts, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  sufficiently  intercKting  to  engage 
its  attention  to  themselves,^ 

It  is  also  matter  of  common  observation,  that  children  and 
persons  of  little  reflection,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  about  sensi- 
ble objects,  and  whose  mental  activity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  sus- 
pended as  soon  as  their  perceptive  powers  ore  unemployed,  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake  when  they  are  deprived 
-of  Uieir  usual  engagements.  The  same  thing  has  been  remarked 
of  savages,  whose  time,  like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  almost 
completely  divided  between  sleep  and  their  bodily  exertional 

From  a  conuderation  of  these  facts,  it  seems  reasonable  to 

'  [Lord  Bflcon  hm  tsken  notice  of  this  io  the  spIriCa  a  g;entle  attention  ;]  and 

fact;  »iid  IIm  account  he  bo*  giTeo  of  whataocTsr  movetL  altention,  vitliont 

it  («D  far  a>  relalea  to  the  power  of  too  mnch  labour,  itilleth  the  nnluralanil 

■Itentkoi)  ii  not  tsi;  wide  of  tbe  Irutb.  diacuraiTe  motion  of  the  gpiriti."*] 
Hia  theory  concaming  "  the  Motion  of 

tbs  Bpirita"  fiimishea  a  proof  of  the  *  "  The  existmce  of  the  Kegro  alaves 

proaeneat  of  those   men  who  are   the  in  America  appean  to  purlicipAte  more 

mnat  fnlly  aware  of  the  importance  of  of  aenwtion  thon  refloction.    To  Ihii 

experiment  and  obserration  in  phjnco,  muirt  be  ascribed   their  diapoaitirai  to 

to  indulge  in  hypotheaea  in  explaining  aleep  wben  abatrocted  from  their  diver- 

tbe  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  sioiif,  anil  unempiojed  in  their  labour. 

"  Some  noisee  hidp  aleep,  aa  (he  blow-  An  animal  ohoae  body  ii  at  leat,  and 

inj;  of  wind,  the  tricUing  of  water,  [the  who  doea  not  reflect,  moat  be  diapoaad 

nming  cf  besa,  ioft  linging,  reading,  to  aleep  of  coorae." — Ifbleion  VtrginiH, 

The  canae  ia,  for  that  thej  more  by  llr.  Ji^raon,  p.  856, 
•  IKatmrml  BlUirj,  OmIO}  tU.  Met.  7U.— £11.] 
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coDdude,  that  in  sleep  those  operaUons  of  the  mind  arc  bus- 
pended  vbicb  depend  ou  oar  volition ;  for  if  it  be  certun,  that 
before  we  fall  asleep  we  must  withliold,As  much  as  we  ate  able> 
the  exercise  of  all  onr  different  powers,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined that,  as  soon  as  sleep  commence^  these  powers  should 
again  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more  probable  conclusion  is^ 
that  when  we  are  desirous  to  procure  sleep,  we  bring  both  nuDi) 
nnil  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into  that  slate  in  which  they  are 
to  continue  after  sleep  commences.  The  difference,  therefore^ 
lietween  the  state  of  the  mind  wh«i  we  are  inviting  sleep,  and 
when  we  are  actually  asleep,  is  this,  that  in  the  former  case^ 
although  its  active  exertions  he  suspended,  we  can  renew  tbeiu 
if  we  please.  In  the  other  case,  the  will  loses  its  influence  over 
all  our  powers  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  consequence  of  some 
physical  alteration  in  the  system,  which  we  shall  never,  pro- 
bably, be  able  to  explain. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  conclusion  a  little  farther,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary 
operations  in  sleep  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two 
suppositions  which  can  be  formed  concerning  its  cause.  The 
one  is,  that  the  power  of  volition  is  suspended ;  the  other,  that 
the  will  loses  its  influence  over  those  faculties  of  the  mind  and. 
those  members  of  the  body  which,  during  our  waking  hours, 
are  subjected  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be  shewn,  then,  that 
the  former  supposition  is  not  agreeable  to  fact,  the  truth  of  the 
latter  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

1.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  suspended  during  sleep, 
nppean)  from  the  efforts  which  we  are  conscious  of  making^ 
while  in  that  mtuation.  We  dream,  for  example,  that  we  are 
in  danger,  and  we  attempt  to  call  out  for  assistance.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  is  in  general  unsuccessful,  and  the  sounds, 
which  we  emit  are  feeble  and  indistmct,  but  this  only  confirms, 
or  rather,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  supposition,  that  in 
steep  the  connexion  between  the  will  and  our  voluntary  opera- 
tions is  disturbed  or  interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the  power 
of  volition  is  demonstrated  )>y  the  effort,  however  ineffectual. 

In  like  milliner,  in  the  cniirse  of  an  a1arnii[i!r  dream,  we  are- 
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sometimes  conscions  of  making  an  exMtion  to  save  ourselveB 
by  flight  from  au  apprehended  danger,  but  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  we  continue  in  bed.  In  such  cases,  we  commonly  dream 
that  we  are  attempting  to  escape,  and  are  prevented  by  some 
external  obstacle,  but  tbe  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  body  is  at 
tliat  time  not  subject  to  the  will.  During  the  disturbed  rest 
which  we  sometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indisposed,  the 
mind  appears  to  retun  some  power  over  it;  but  as,  even  in 
these  cases,  t^e  motdons  which  are  made  consist  rather  of  a 
general  agitation  of  the  whole  system,  than  of  the  regular 
exertion  of  a  particular  member  of  it  with  a  view  to  produce  a 
certdn  effect  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  perfectly 
«ound  sleep,  the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  (^volition, 
retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily  organs. 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  system  which  is  known 
liy  the  name  of  incuima,  we  are  oonsdous  ot  a  total  want  of 
power  over  the  body ;  and  I  believe  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  this  want  of  power  which  distinguishes  the  incabas 
from  all  the  other  modifications  of  sleep.  Bat  the  more  pro- 
table  supposition  seems  to  be,  that  every  species  of  sleep  is 
accompanied  with  a  suspension  of  the  faculty  of  voluntary 
motion ;  and  that  the  tncu&tw  has  nqthing  peculiar  in  it  but 
this,  that  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  produced  by  the 
accidental  posture  of  the  body,  and  which  we  find  it  impossible 
to  remove  by  our  own  efforts,  render  us  distinctly  conscious  of 
■our  iucapacity  to  more.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  instant 
■of  our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the  command  of  our 
hodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  same.* 

•The  following  annotation,  in  Mr.  A=nlBtliiioiiuiliooolMiibllMgiiM»[irM« 
Rlewatt'i  banil-wriling,  mi  (band  in 
Die  third  eJilion  (1806)  of  the  flnt 
vriliiiue  oT  the  Eltvttutt,  extant  among 
lii)  books  in  tlie  Library  of  the  United 
Service  Cluh,   London.      With    oilier  Drpdn,: 

«imntntion«,  it  *ju    pdilslj   eitractcii  "  And  »  vlum  IwiTjr  tlnp 

by  Mr.  B.  K.  liVheitlej.— £if.  n«  "eWT  '•«»'  n*™"  >» 

rnie  foreinntii'  ■cconnt  of  the  itate  *•""  " ""  ■  ""^ 

of  the  minil  in  sleep,  inreea  exactly  ja  T»ta  w»h*» fat bn»ft 

with  tlie  followiag  Jeiicriptiiui  of  Virgil,  na  Hrrw.  uiibns'4  iMr 

(^HOil,  xii.  908.}  And  oi  th*  usfH  tbe  Ml 
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2.  The  aame  conclumfm  is  confirmed  by  a  different  view  of 
the  subject  It  iB  probably  u  wu  aHieaiy  obaerred,  that  whea 
we  are  auxioos  to  procure  sleep,  the  state  into  which  we  natur- 
ally bring  the  mini],  approaches  to  its  state  after  sleep  com- 
mences. Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  means  which  nature 
directs  us  to  onpioy  on  sach  occaeioDS,  is  not  to  suspend  the- 
power  of  volition,  but  to  suspend  the  exertion  of  those  powers 
whose  exercise  depends  on  volition.  If  it  were  necessary  that 
volition  should  be  suspended  before  we  fall  asleep,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  ua  by  our  own  efforts  to  hasten  0»  mconent  of 
rest.  The  very  suppodtion  of  such  efforts  is  absurd,  for  it 
implies  a  continued  will  to  suspend  the  acts  of  the  will. 

According  to  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  mind  in  sleep,  the  effect  which  is  produced  on  our 
mental  operations,  is  strikingly  analogous  to  that  which  is  pru- 
dnced  oa  our  bodily  powers.  From  the  observations  which 
have  been  already  made,  it  is  manifest  that  in  sleep  the  body 
is  in  a  very  incooraderable  d^ree,  if  at  all,  subject  to  our  com- 
mand. The  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  however,  suffer  no 
intearuption,  bnt  go  on  as  when  we  are  awake,  in  consequeDC& 
of  the  operation  of  some  cause  unknown  to  us.  In  like  manner, 
it  would  appear  that  those  operaiicKis  of  the  mind  which  depend 
CD  our  volition  are  suspended,  while  certain  other  op^ntiona 
are  at  least  occasionally  carried  on.  This  analogy  naturally 
suggests  the  idea,  that  all  our  mental  operations  which  ar& 
independent  of  our  will  may  continue  during  sleep,  and  that 
the  phenomena  of  dreaming  may  perhaps  be  produced  by  these, 
diversified  in  their  apparent  effects,  in  consequence  of  the 
Buspenaon  of  our  voluntary  powers. 

If  the  ^pearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during  slee^, 
are  found  to  be  expUcable  on  this  general  principle,  it  will 
possess  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  ad- 
mits o£ 

It  was  formerly  shewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind 
does  not  depend  immediateli/  on  our  will,  but  is  regulated  by  cer- 
tain general  laws  of  assodation.  At  the  same  time,  it  appeared 
that  among  the  various  subjects  which  thus  spontaneously  pre- 
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sent  themselves  to  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of  eiDglmg 
oot  any  one  that  we  choose  to  coiunder,  and  of  making  it  a  par- 
ticular object  of  attention,  and  that  by  drang  so,  we  not  only 
can  stop  the  train  that  would  otherwise  have  succeeded,  but 
frequently  can  divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel.  It  also  appeared,  that  we  have  a  power  (which  may 
be  much  improved  by  exercise)  of  recaUing  past  occnrrencee  to 
the  memory,  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  recollection. 

The  indirect  influence  which  the  mind  thus  possesses  over 
the  truQ  of  its  thoughts  is  so  great,  that  during  the  whole 
time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which  we  fall 
into  what  is  called  a  reverie,  and  sufier  our  thoughts  to  follow 
their  natural  course,  the  order  of  their  succession  is  alwa^ 
regulated  more  or  less  by  the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in  regu- 
lating the  trun  of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I  already 
shewed)  by  availing  itself  of  the  established  laws  of  associatioa, 
but  still  it  has  the  power  of  rendering  Uiis  hain  very  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  if  these  laws  had  taken  place 
without  its  interference. 

From  these  principles,  combined  with  the  general  fact  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  mind  in  sleep,  two  obvioos  consequences  follow :  First,  That 
when  we  are  in  this  ntuation,  the  succession  of  our  thoughts, 
in  BO  far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of  association,  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  same  unknown  causes  by 
which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake  ;  and,  Secondly,  That 
the  order  of  our  thoughts  in  these  two  states  of  the  mind,  must 
be  vety  different,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  one  it  depends  solely  on 
the  laws  of  assodation,  and  in  the  other,  on  theee  laws  com- 
bined with  our  own  voluntary  exertions. 

In  order  Jo  ascertain  how  far  these  conclusions  are  agreeable 
to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  which  purpose,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew — First,  That  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in 
4eep  is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  of  association  to 
which  it  is  subjected  while  we  are  awake  ;  and,  Secondly,  That 
the  circumstances  which   discriminate  dreaming  from  our 
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waking  thoughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
suspenBion  of  the  influence  of  the  witL 

L  That  the  succession  of  oar  thoughts  in  sleep  is  regulated 
by  the  same  general  laws  of  association  which  ioflaence  the 
mind  while  we  are  awake,  appe&rs  from  the  following  coom* 
derationa 

1.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by  bodily  sen- 
sations; and  with  these,  it  is  well  known,  from  what  we 
«xperieuce  while  awake,  that  particular  ideas  are  frequently 
very  strongly  associated.  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend,  that 
having  occasion,  in  consequence  of  an  indisposition,  to  apply  a 
bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
tliat  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Moimt  Mtaa^  and 
that  he  fomid  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost  insupportabla 
Another  person,  having  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed 
that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  I  believe  every  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  o{  dreaming,  will  recollect  instances,  in  his 
own  case,  of  a  similar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing  temper  of 
the  mind,  and  vary  in  their  complexion  according  as  our  habi- 
tual dispontion  at  the  time  inclines  us  to  cheerfrilness  or  to 
melancholy,  ^ot  that  this  observation  holds  without  excep- 
tion ;  but  it  holds  so  geoerally,  as  must  convince  us,  that  the 
state  of  our  spirits  has  some  effect  on  our  dreuns,  as  vrell  as  on 
our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  no  less  than 
in  the  former,  this  effect  may  be  counteracted,  or  modified,  by 
various  other  circumstances. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  any  alarming 
danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake^  in  the  course  of  our  sleep,  witli 
sudden  starlings,  imagining  that  we  are  drowning,  or  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  A  severe  misfortune,  which  has  affected 
the  mind  deeply,  influences  our  dreams  in  a  similar  way,  and 
suggests  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  that  event  from  which  our  distress  arises.  Such,  ac- 
cording  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams  of  the  forsaken  Dido. 

"   .  .   .   .   Afftl  ipM  furenteiD, 
In  DORiiiia  ienu  .£neu ;  Kiuperque  relinqni, 
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Sok  (Un ;  seiDpcr  longim  inccmitAta  lidelur, 
Ira  Tiam ;  et  Tyrioa  deterti  qnarere  leTnL"* 

3.  Oar  dreaioB  are  ioflaenced  hj  our  prevailing  habits  of 
esMciatioD  while  awsk& 

Id  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  cooHidered  the  extent  of  that 
power  which  the  miDd  may  acquire  over  the  train  of  its 
thoughts,  and  I  observed,  that  those  iDtellectual  diTersitics 
among  men,  which  we  commonly  refer  to  peculiaritiefl  of 
genioB,  are,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  resolvable  into  differ- 
«nces  in  their  habits  of  essociation.  One  man  possesseii  a  rich 
and  beautiful  &ncy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedient  to  bis  will. 
Another  posBesses  a  quickness  of  recollection,  wliich  enables 
him,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  bring  together  b11  the  resulta 
of  his  past  experience,  and  of  hie  past  reflections,  which  can  bo 
■of  use  for  illustrating  any  proposed  subject  A  third  can, 
without  effort,  collect  his  attention  to  the  most  abstract  ques- 
tions in  philosophy ;  can  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the  shortest  and 
the  most  effectual  process  for  arriving  at  the  tnith ;  and  can 
banish  from  his  mind  every  extraneous  idea,  which  fency  or 
casual  associatioQ  may  suggest,  to  distract  hie  thoughbi,  or  to 
mislead  his  judgment.  A  fourth  unites  all  tliese  powers  in  a 
-capacity  ctf  perceiving  truUi  with  an  almost  intuitive  rapidit}', 
And  in  an  eloquence  which  enables  him  to  command,  at  plea- 
sure, whatever  his  memory  and  his  fancy  can  supply,  to  illus- 
trate and  to  adorn  it  The  occasional  exercise  which  such  men 
jnake  of  their  powero,  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  in  one  sense, 
to  be  unpremeditated  or  unstudied;  but  they  all  itidicate  pre- 
viau6  habits  of  meditation  or  study,  as  unquestionably  as  the 
^lexterity  of  the  expert  accountant,  or  the  rapid  execution  ot 
the  professional  musician. 

Frcon  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train  (A' 
thought  which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a  painful  effort  of 
study,  may,  in  another,  be  almost  ppontaueous ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  reveries  of  studious  men,  even  when  thev 
■allow,  as  much  as  they  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own 
■course,  are  more  or  less  connected  togetlier  by  those  priaciplcs 

•  l^n.  Ir.  M.; 
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of  anociation,  wliich  their  furourite  pursaito  tmd  more  parti- 
cnlarl;  to  Btrengthen. 

The  inflaeoce  of  the  same  habits  may  be  traced  distiactly  id 
deep;  There  are  probably  few  msthematicianB  who  have  not 
dreamed  of  an  interesdng  problem,  and  who  have  not  e^-en 
&ncied  that  they  were  prosecuting  the  tnveetigation  of  it  with 
much  Buocess.  They  whose  ambition  leads  them  to  the  study 
of  eloquence,  are  frequently  conscious  during  sleep  of  a  re- 
newal of  Uieir  daily  occapotions,  and  smnetimes  feel  tbeiuselros 
possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech,  which  they  never  experienced 
before.  The  poet,  in  his  dreaniB,  is  transported  into  Elysium, 
and  leaves  the  vulgar  and  unsatisfactory  enjoyntente  of  liu- 
manity,  to  dwell  in  those  regions  of  enchantment  and  rapture- 
wliich  have  been  created  by  the  divine  imaginations  of  Virgil 
and  of  TasBO. 

"  And  hilber  HnrphsDi  wnt  bii  kindest  dmuni, 
Bailing  a  worid  of  git}'er  tinct  sad  gnu»  ; 
O'er  which  were  iibadowf  cait  El;niui  gleaiiit, 
Tbit  t^j'd,  ID  wanng  li^ti,  fnnn  jitm  to  pUc«, 
And  ihed  B  niMBt«  tmila  on  Naiart'i  bee. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  amj', 
Bo  fleece  with  ctoodi  the  para  sthereal  apace ; 
Na  eonld  it  e'er  luch  melting  fomu  diBjdftj, 
At  looM  on  tcynerj  bed«  all  Uogniahin^j  lay. 

Ho,  (air  illoNoas !  iirtAil  phantona,  no '. 
H;  miue  will  not  attempt  jonr  fair;  land : 
She  hai  no  eolonni,  that  like  youre  can  f^ov ; 
To  catuh  your  viTid  wenea,  too  groia  ber  band." ' 

Ah  a  farther  proof  that  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in 
dreaming  is  influenced  by  our  prevuling  habits  of  association, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  scenes  and  occurrences  which 
most  frequently  present  themselves  to  the  mind  while  wc  are 
asleep,  are  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early 
youth.  The  facility  of  association  is  then  much  greater  thui 
in  more  advanced  years ;  and  although,  during  the  day,  the- 
memory  of  tlie  events  thus  associated  may  be  banished  by  the 
objectK  and  pursuits  which  press  upon  onr  seimcs,  it  retains  a 
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more  pennauent  hold  of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  subsequent 
acqulsitiooB ;  and,  like  the  knowledge  vhich  we  possess  of  our 
mother  tongue,  is,  ae  it  were,  interwoven  and  incorporated  with 
all  its  most  essential  habits.  Accordingly,  in  old  men,  whose 
thoughts  are  in  a  great  measure  disengaged  from  the  world, 
the  toansactiDiis  of  their  middle  age,  whioh  once  seemed  so  tm- 
jwrtunt,  are  often  obliterated,  while  the  mind  dwells,  as  iu  a 
dream,  on  the  sports  and  the  companions  o£  their  infancy. 

I  shall  only  obserFe  &rther,  on  this  head,  tiiat  in  our  dream", 
as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occaaooally  make  use  of  words  as 
an  isstrumeDt  of  thought  Buch  dreams,  however,  do  not 
affect  the  mind  with  such  emotions  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  as 
those  in  which  the  ima^nation  is  occupied  with  particular 
objects  of  sense.  The  effect  of  philosophical  studies,  in  babi- 
tuating  the  mind  to  the  almost  constant  employment  of  this 
instrument,  and,  of  coaeequence,  its  effect  iu  weakening  the 
imagination,  wns  formerly  remarked.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  iofiuence  of  these  circuTOBtances  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
history  of  our  dreams,  which,  in  youth,  commonly  involve  in  a 
much  greater  degree  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and  affect  the 
mind  with  much  more  powerful  emotions  than  when  we  begin 
to  employ  our  maturer  faculties  in  more  general  and  abstract 
specnlaUons. 

IL  From  these  different  obeervatioos,  we  are  authorized  to 
conclude,  that  the  same  laws  of  association  which  regulate  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake,  continue  to  operate 
during  sleep.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the  circum- 
stances which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our  wakiog  thoughts, 
correspond  with  those  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  suspensiou  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

1.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  sleep,  all 
our  voluntaiy  operations,  such  as  recollection,  reasoning,  £c., 
must  also  be  snspeuded. 

That  this  really  is  the  case,  the  extravagance  and  inconsist- 
fflicy  of  our  dreams  are  sufficient  proofs.  We  frequently 
confound  together  times  and  pUces  the  most  remote  from  each 
other;  and,  in  the  oounte  of  the  raiiie  dream,  conceive  the  same 
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I>crBon  an  exisUag  ld  different  parts  of  the  world.  Some- 
times we  imn^e  ourselves  coQversing  with  a  de&d  friend, 
without  remembering  the  circamslsnoe  of  his  death,  although, 
perhaps,  it  happened  but  a  few  iajB  before,  and  affected  us 
deeply.  All  this  proves  clearly,  that  the  subjects  which  then 
occupy  our  thoughts,  are  Buch  as  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  spontaneously ;  and  that  we  have  no  power  of  employing 
our  reason  in  comparing  together  the  different  parts  of  our 
dreams,  or  even  of  exerting  an  act  of  recollection,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  are  consistent  and  poaeibla 

Tlie  processes  of  reasoning,  in  which  we  sometimes  fancy 
ourselves  to  be  engaged  during  sleep,  furnisli  no  exception  to 
the  foregoing  observation ;  for  although  every  such  process, 
the  first  time  we  form  it,  implies  volition,  and,  in  particular, 
implies  a  recollection  of  Uie  premises  till  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
cluwoD ;  yet  when  a  number  of  truUis  have  been  often  pre- 
sented to  us  as  necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  this 
series  may  afterwards  pass  through  the  mind  according  to  the 
laws  of  association,  without  any  more  activity  on  our  part,  than 
in  those  trains  of  thought  which  are  the  most  loose  and  inco- 
herent. Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to 
the  consciousness  of  eveiy  man  accustomed  to  dream,  whether 
liis  reasoningG  dm^ng  sleep  do  not  seem  to  be  carried  on  without 
aiiy  exertion  of  hie  will,  and  with  a  degree  of  facility  of  which 
lie  was  never  conscious  while  awake.  Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of 
his  Spectatora,  has  made  this  observation  ;  and  his  testimony, 
in  the  present  instance,  is  of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no 
ptirticnlar  theory  on  the  subject  to  support  "  There  is  not," 
says  he,  "  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention, 
yet  in  dreams,  it  woiks  with  that  ease  and  activity,  thai  we  arc 
not  sensible  when  the  faculty  ts  employed.  For  instance,  I 
believe  every  one,  some  time  en"  other,  dreams  that  he  is 
reading  papers,  books,  or  letters, — in  which  case  the  invention 
prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  on,  and  mistakes 
its  own  suggestions  for  the  composition  of  another."^ 

2.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  during  sleep  be  suspended,  the 

'  So.  487. 
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mintl  will  rcmain  as  paeeire,  while  its  thoughts  change  from 
ODe  Buliject  to  aaother,  as  it  does  diinng  our  waking  hourf, 
while  different  perceptible  oliijects  ore  presented  to  our  senses. 

Of  this  paasire  state  of  the  mind  in  our  dreamB,  it  ie  unneces- 
sary to  multiply  proofs,  as  it  has  always  been  conwidered  as  on© 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  they  an^ 
accompanied.  If  our  dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts^ 
were  subject  to  the  will,  is'it'not  natural  to  conclude,  that  in 
the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  wonld  endcaTOur  to 
banish,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea  which  had  a  tendency 
to  disturb  us,  and  detain  those  only  which  we  found  to  be 
agreeable  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this  power  over  our  thoaght» 
trom  being  exercised,  that  we  are  frequently  oppressed,  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affect  us 
with  the  most  painftil  emotions.  And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of 
vulgar  remark,  that  ow-  dreams  are,  in  every  case,  involmitary 
on  our  part,  and  that  they  appear  to  be  obtruded  on  us  by 
some  external  cause.  This  fact  appeared  so  unaccountable  toi 
the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that  it  gave  rise  to  his  very  wHimacal 
theory,  in  which  he  ascribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influenct^ 
of  separate  spirits  on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  he  suspended  during  sleep, 
the  conc^iiona  which  we  then  form  of  sensible  objects,  will  be 
attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  existence,  as  much  as  the 
p&veption  of  the  same  objects  is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  tiie  power  of  Conception,  I  formerly  observed,, 
that  our  belief  (^  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of  the 
objects  of  our  perceptions  is  the  result  of  experience  wbiclt 
teaches  us  that  these  perceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  wilL 
If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  seeing  the 
]troepect  before  me.  The  case  is  different  with  renpect  to  our- 
conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  are  always- 
Hccouipanied  with  bdief ;  bnt  as  we  can  banish  them  from  the- 
niind,  daring  our  waking  hours,  at  pleasure,  and  as  the 
momentary  belief  which  they  produce  is  continunlly  checked 
liy  the  surrounding  objects  of  our  perceptions,  we  leam  to  con- 
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aider  them  as  fictions  of  oar  oirn  creati<Hi,  and,  ezoepling  in  some 
accidental  casen,  pa;  no  regard  to  them  ia  the  coodact  (^  life. 
If  the  doctrine,  however,  formeri;  stated  with  respect  to  con- 
ceptioD  be  jnst,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  ^owed  that 
sleep  suspends  the  influence  of  the  will  over  tlte  train  of  our 
thoughts,  we  should  natorally  be  led  to  expect,  that  the  same 
belief  which  accompanies  perception  while  we  ore  awake,  should 
aocomp&ny  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  ns  in  our  dreams. 
It  is  scarcely  -aeceseaiy  for  me  to  remark  how  strikingly  this 
coQclufflon  coincides  with  acknowledged  facts. 

May  it  not  be  coandered  as  some  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going doctrine,  tiiat  when  opium  fails  in  producing  complete 
tdeep,  it  commonly  produces  one  of  the  efiects  of  sleep,  by  sus- 
pendtng  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a 
Teverie ;  and  that  while  we  are  in  this  state,  our  conceptions 
frequentiy  afi^  ns  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  objects 
conceived  were  present  to  our  senses  ?' 

Another  circamstance  with  respect  to  our  conceptions  daring 
sleep,  deserves  our  notice.  As  the  subjects  which  we  then 
think  upon  occupy  the  mind  exclusively,  and  as  the  attention 
is  not  diverted  by  the  objects  of  our  external  senses,  our  con- 
ceptions mast  be  proportionably  lively  and  steady.  Every 
person  knows  how  faint  the  conception  ia  which  we  form  of 
Jiny  thing  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparison  of  what  we  can 
form  with  our  ^es  shut ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  can 
tniBpend  the  exercise  of  all  oar  other  senses,  the  liveliness  of  our 
conception  increases.  To  this  cause  b  to  be  aHcril>ed,  in  part, 
ihe  efiect  which  the  dread  of  spirits  in  the  dark  has  on  some 
persons,  who  are  fully  convinced  in  speculation  that  their  appre- 
hensione  are  groundless ;  and  to  this  also  is  owing  the  effect  of 
Any  accidental  perception  in  giving  them  a  momentary  relief 
■irom  their  terrors.  Hence  the  remedy  which  nature  points  out 
to  us,  when  we  find  ourselves  overpowered  by  imagination.  If 
•every  thing  around  us  be  silent^  we  endeavour  to  create  a  noise, 
hy  Rpeaking  aloud,  ot  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is,  we  strive 
to  divert  the  attention  from  the  subjects  of  our  imagination,  by 
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presenting  an  object  to  our  powers  of  perception.  Tlie  oon- 
clusioii  which  I  draw  from  these  observations  m,  that  an  there 
in  uo  Btate  of  the  body  in  which  oar  perceptive  powers  are  so 
totally  anemidt^ed  as  in  sleep,  it  is  natnral  to  ^uok  that  the 
objects  which  we  coDCeive  or  imagine  must  then  moke  au  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  beyond  comparison  greater  than  any 
thing  of  which  we  con  have  experience  while  awake. 

From  these  principles  may  be  derived  a  simple,  and  I  think  a 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  what  some  writers  have  represented 
as  the  most  mysteriooB  oS  all  the  circumetonces  connected  with 
dreaming;  the  inaccurate  estimates  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
Time,  while  we  are  thus  employed ; — an  inaccuracy  which 
sometimes  extends  bo  far,  as  to  give  to  a  single  iniitant  the 
appearance  of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days.  A  sudden  noise,  for 
example,  8U^;ests  a  dream  connected  with  that  perception,  and 
the  moment  afterwards  this  noiee  has  the  eETect  of  awaking  us ; 
and  yet  during  that  momentary  interval  a  long  fteries  of  cir- 
cumstances has  passed  before  the  ims^nation.  The  story 
quoted  by  Mr.  Addison'  from  the  Turkish  tales,  of  thu  miracle 
wrought  by  a  Mahometan  doctor  to  convince  an  infidel  sultan, 
is  in  Bucb  coses  nearly  verified. 

The  facts  I  allude  to  at  present  are  generally  explained  by 
supposing,  that  in  our  dreams  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  greater 
than  while  we  are  awake ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  such  a  supposition.  The  rapidity  of  thought  is  at 
all  times  such,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ^e  a  crowd  of  idean 
may  pass  before  us,  to  which  it  would  require  a  long  dinxiurse 
to  ^ve  utterance ;  and  transtictions  may  be  concaved  which  it 
would  require  days  to  realize.  Bat  in  Bleep  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  are  mistaken  for  realities ;  and  therefore  our  estimates 
of  time  will  he  formed,  not  according  to  our  experience  of  the 
rapidi^  of  thought,  but  according  to  our  experience  of  the 
time  requisite  for  realizing  what  we  conceive.  Something  per- 
^tiy  tuialogouB  to  this  may  be  remarked  in  the  perceptions 
we  obtain  by  the  sense  of  sight  When  I  look  into  a  show-box 
where  the  deception  is  imperfect,  I  see  only  a  set  of  paltry 
'  Sjtt«ial»r,  No.  94. 
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danbings  ot'  a  few  inches'  diameter ;  but  if  the  Kprefletitatbn 
be  executed  with  so  much  skill  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea  of 
a  distant  prospect,  every  object  before  me  swells  in  its  dimen- 
sions in  proportion  to  Uie  extent  of  space  which  I  ooDceira  it 
to  occupy ;  and  what  seemed  before  to  be  shut  up  within  the 
limits  of  a  small  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, to  an  immeose  landscape  <^  woods,  rivers,  and  mountainfi. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explained,  take 
place  when  sleep  seems  to  be  complete ;  that  is,  when  the  mind 
loses  its  influence  over  aR  those  powers  whoae  exercise  dei)end» 
on  ita  will.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  sleep 
seems  to  be  partial ;  that  is,  when  the  mind  -  loses  its  influence 
over  some  powers,  and  retains  it  over  othera  In  the  case  of 
the  aoTrtnambvli^  it  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs,  but  it  pos- 
sesses no  influence  over  its  own  thoughts,  and  scarcely  any  onr 
tiie  body,  excepting  those  particular  members  of  it  which  arc 
employed  in  walking.  In  madness,  the  power  of  the  will  over 
the  body  remains  undiminished,  while  its  influeuce  tn  regulat- 
ing the  train  of  thought  is  in  a  great  measure  snspended,  either 
in  consequence  of  a  particular  idea  which  engrosses  the  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  and  whioh  we  find  it  impos- 
ribte  to  banish  by  our  efforts,  or  in  consequence  of  our  thoughts 
succeeding  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  are  unable  to 
stop  the  train.  In  both  of  these  kinds  of  madness  it  is  wortliy 
of  remark,  that  the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the  minit 
becoming  independent  of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  he  mbtoken 
for  actual  perceptions,  and  to  effect  us  in  tlie  same  mann^. 

By  means  of  this  supposition  of  a  partial  sleep,  any  apparent 
exceptions  which  the  history  of  dreams  may  afford  to  the 
gen^  principles  already  stated,  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  forgoing  observationB,  it  doee  not  occur 
to  me  that  I  have  in  any  instance  transgressed  those  rules  of 
jthilosophizing,  which,  since  the  time  of  Newton,  are  commonly 
appealed  to  as  the  tests  of  sonnd  investigation.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  I  have  not  supposed  any  causes  which  are  not  known 
to  exist;  and,  secondly,  I  have  shewn  that  the  phenomena 
under  our  conuderation  are  necessary  conxequences  of  th(> 
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causes  to  which  I  hava  leferred  them.  I  have  not  Bupptned 
that  the  mitid  acquireH  ia  sleep  nity  new  faculty  of  wlrich  wt» 
are  not  coa-=ciotis  while  awoke,  but  only  (what  we  know  to  be 
a  iact)  that  it  retaias  some  of  Ob  powers,  while  the  exercise  of 
others  is  Biispended;  aod  I  have  deduced  pynthetically  the 
koown  phenomeDA  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  our  &culties,  uncorrected  by  the  ope^tion  of 
another.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will  not 
only  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  steep,  but 
that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  illustrate  the  mntual  adaptation 
and  subserviency  which  exist  among  the  different  parts  of  our 
constitution,  when  we  are  in  complete  possessioa  of  all  the 
Acuities  and  principles  which  belong  to  our  nature.' 


PART    SECOND. 

OF  THE   INFLriKCE  OF  AB80C1ATI0H  OH  THE  INTELLECTtTAIi 
AHD  OH  THE  ACTIVE  FOWEBa 

SECT.  I. — OF  THE  INFLCEHCE  OF  CASUAL  AsaoCIATlONS  OK  OUR 
8FECULATITB  CONCLUBIONS. 

The  association  ot  ideas  ban  a  tendency  to  warp  our  specu- 
lative opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  following  ways : — 

First,  by  blending  blether  in  our  apprebensionfl,  things 
which  are  really  distinct  in  their  nature,  so  as  to  introduce 
perplexity  and  raror  into  every  process  of  reasoning  ia  which 
lliey  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  misleading  us  in  those  anticipations  of  the 
fiiture  from  the  past^  which  our  constitution  disposes  us  to 
{orm,  and  which  are  Uie  great  fonndation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  erroneous  opinions,  witl\ 
truths  which  irremstibly  command  our  assent,  and  which  we 
feel  to  be  of  importance  to  human  happiness. 

A  short  illustration  of  these  remarks  will  throw  light  on  the 
'  Si-e  >'ola  O. 
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oritpQ  of  various  prejudices,  aud  may  perlmie  suggest  some  prac- 
tical hints  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding. 

I.  I  fbrmerly  had  oecanon  to  mention  several  instancea  of 
very  intiiiiate  associations  formed  between  two  ideas  which 
have  no  oecessaiy  connexion  with  each  other.  One  of  tlie 
most  remarkahle  is,  that  which  exists  in  every  person's  mind 
b^weeu  the  notions  of  coUntr  and  of  extension.  The  foimer  of 
these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we  coui- 
monly  employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  the  Utter  denotes  ii 
quality  of  an  external  object ;  so  that  there  is,  in  &ct,  no  more 
coonexicn  between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pun 
and  of  solidity;^  and  yel^  in  consequence  of  our  always  per- 
ceiving exteufflon,  at  the  same  time  at  which  the  sensation  of 
colour  is  excited  id  the  mind,  we  find  it  impoemble  to  think  of 
that  uensaticm  without  conceiving  extension  along  with  it 

Another  intimate  associataon  is  formed  in  every  mind  between 
the  ideas  of  epace  and.  of  Hme.  When  we  think  of  an  interval 
of  duration,  we  always  conceive  it  as  somethiug  analogous  to  a 
line,  and  we  apply  the  same  language  to  both  subjects.  We 
speak  of  a  long  and  short  time,  as  well  as  of  a  long  and  short 
<listance,  and  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  metaphor  in  doing  so. 
Nay,  BO  very  perfect  does  the  analogy  appear  to  us,  that  Bob- 
oovich  mentions  it  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  exten«OD 
should  have  three  dimennons,  and  duration  only  one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  seems  to  be  founded  wholly  ou  an 
nssodation  between  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time,  arising  trom 
our  always  measuring  the  one  of  these  quantities  hy  the  other. 
We  measure  time  by  motion,  and  motion  by  extension.  In  an 
hour,  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  over  a  certain  space ;  in  two 
hours,  over  double  the  space,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  ideas  of 
space  and  of  time  become  very  intimately  united,  and  we  apply 
to  the  latter  the  words  long  and  short,  b^bre  and  after,  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation  which  the 

<lifrerent  notes  in  the  scale  of  music  bear  to  each  other,  and  tlw 

i-eliition  of  superiority  and  inferiority  in  respect  of  position 

>  See  Note  P. 
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wnoDg  loaterisl  objects,  arisex  aiRO  frotD  na  accidental  asGOcin- 
tion  of  ideas. 

What  this  nsflociution  is  founded  upon,  I  shall  not  tnke  upon 
me  to  determine ;  but  that  it  is  the  effect  of  acddent  appeuin 
■clearly  tnm  this,  that  it  has  not  only  been  confined  to  pnrticu- 
lar  ages  and  nations,  but  is  the  very  leverse  of  an  association 
xrhich  was  once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  observed  by  Br. 
{David]  Sregory,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid's  works, 
that  the  noore  ancient  of  the  Glreek  writers  looked  upon  grave 
rounds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low,  and  that  the  present 
mode  of  cxpreeson  on  that  subject  was  an  innoTation  introduced 
■at  a  later  period.^ 

In  the  instances  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  our  habits 
-of  combining  tlie  notions  of  two  things  become  so  strong,  tlint 
we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  the  one,  without  thinking  at 
the  same  time  of  the  other.  Various  other  examples  of  the 
ftanB  species  of  combination,  ^though  perhaps  not  altogether 
so  striking  in  d^;ree,  might  easily  be  collected  from  the  buIk 
jects  about  which  our  metaphysical  speculations  are  employed. 
The  sensations,  for  instance,  which  are  excited  in  the  mind 
by  external  objects,  and  the  perceptions  of  material  qualities 
which  follow  these  sensations,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
«ach  other  only  by  long  habits  of  patient  reflection,  A  clear 
conception  of  this  distinction  may  be  r^arded  as  the  key  li> 
all  Dr.  Beid's  reasonings  concerning  the  process  of  nature  in 
perception,  and  till  it  has  once  been  rendered  familar  to  the 
i-eadet,  a  great  part  of  his  writings  must  Bp])ear  unsatisfactory 
And  obscure.  In  truth,  our  progress  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  depends  much  more  on  that  severe  and  discri  - 
minating  judgment,  which  enables  us  to  separate  ideas  which 
nature  or  habit  have  immediately  combined,  than  on  acuteness 
of  reasoning  or  fertility  of  invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
metaphysical  studies  are  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  those 
philosophical  pursuits  which  relate  to  tite  conduct  of  life.  In 
none  of  these  do  we  meet  with  casual  combinations  ko  intimatti 
and  indissoluble  as  thc»e  which  occur  in  metaphysics,  and  he 
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who  has  been  accustomed  to  such  discrioiiaattona  as  this  scieactr 
requires,  will  not  eiuiilj  be  impoaed  oa  by  that  confusion  of 
ideas  which  warps  the  judgments  of  the  multitude  in  morel, 
religious,  and  political  inquiries. 

From  the  facts  which  have  now  been  stated,  it  is  easy  to- 
coiiceive  the  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  has  a 
tendency  to  mislead  the  judgment  in  the  Srst  of  the  three  case»u 
already  enumerated.  When  two  subjects  of  thought  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  tt^ther  in  the  mind,  that  we  find  it  scarcely 
possible  to  coodder  them  apart,  it  must  require  no  common, 
efforts  of  attention  to  conduct  any  process  of  reasoning  which 
relates  to  either,  I  formerly  took  notice  of  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  o£ioorda;  and 
of  the  necessity  of  fi'equeiitly  checking  and  correcting  our 
general  reasonings  by  means  of  particular  examples;  but  in 
the  cases  to  which  I  allude  at  present,  there  is  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  an  ambiguity  of  tJiings ;  so  that  even  when  the- 
mind  is  occupied  about  particulars,  it  finds  it  difficult  to- 
separate  the  proper  objects  of  its  attention  from  others  witli 
which  it  has  been  long  accustomed  to  blend  them.  The  caseSr 
indeed,  in  which  such  obstinate  and  invincible  associations  nre^ 
formed  among  different  subjects  of  thought,  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  occur  chiefly  in  our  metaphysical  researches ; 
but  in  every  miud  casual  combinations  of  an  inferior  d^ree  of 
strength  have  an  habitual  effect  in  disturbing  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  are  not  to  be  conquered  without  persevering  exer- 
tions,  of  which  few  men  are  capable.  The  obvious  effects, 
which  this  tendency  to  combination  produces  on  the  judgment, 
in  confounding  together  those  ideas  which  it  is  the  province  of 
the  metaphysician  to  distinguish,  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
mode  of  its  operation  in  those  numerous  instances  in  which  its 
influence,  though  not  so  complete  and  striking,  is  equally  real,, 
and  far  more  dangeroua 

II.  The  association  of  ideas  is  a  source  of  speculative  error, 
by  DiisIeadiDg  us  in  those  nntict[iationH  of  the  future  from  the 
past,  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

The  grcot  object  of  ])hilosophy,  as  I  have  olrcudy  remarked 
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more  than  once,  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
succession  of  events,  both  ia  the  phyracal  aod  moral  worlds ;  in 
■ordijr  that,  when  c&lled  npon  to  act  in  any  particular  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate 
the  probable  course  of  nature  from  our  past  experience,  and  to 
regulate  our  conduct  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  established  connexions  among  events 
is  the  foundation  of  sagacity  and  of  skill,  both  in  the  practical 
4trt8  and  in  the  conduct  of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all 
men  a  strong  disposition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curi- 
■usily,  those  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  to  happen 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  but  has  beautifully  adapted  to  the 
uniformity  of  her  own  operations,  the  laws  of  association  in  the 
human  mind.  By  rendering  contiffatijf  in  time  one  of  the 
strongest  of  our  associating  principles,  she  has  conjoined 
together  in  oor  thoughts  the  same  eveute  which  we  have  found 
-conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommodated 
(without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the  order  of  our  ideas  to  that 
-scene  in  which  we  are  destined  to  act. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  animal  existence  is  acquired  liy  all  men  without  any 
particular  efforts  of  study.  The  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is 
most  material  for  us  to  know,  are  exposed  to  the  immediate 
■observation  of  our  senses,  and  establish,  by  means  of  the  prin^ 
■ciple  of  association,  a  corresponding  order  in  our  tiioughts,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection,  or  at  least  long  before 
that  period  of  childhood  to  which  our  recollection  afterwards 
•extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  together  events  which 
have  been  .presented  to  it  nearly  at  the  same  time,  although  on 
the  whole  it  is  attended  with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  tike  many 
other  principles  of  our  nature,  may  occasionally  be  a  source  of 
inconvenience,  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  our  reason  and  of  our 
-experience  in  keeping  it  under  proper  regulation.  Among  the 
various  phenomena  which  are  continually  passing  before  us, 
Ihere  is  a  great  proportion  whose  vicinity  in  time  does  not  in- 
dicate a  constancy  of  coi^uuction ;  and  unless  we  be  careful  to 
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make  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  connesioiiB, 
the  order  of  oar  ideas  will  be  apt  to  correapood  with  the  one  as 
well  as  with  the  other,  and  oiir  anenlightened  experience  of  the 
post  will  fill  Ihe  mind,  in  nnmberless  instances,  with  vain  ex- 
pectaliona,  or  with  groandless  alanns  concenung  the  future. 
This  disposition  to  confound  tf^ethar  accidental  and  permanent 
connexions,  is  one  great  source  c£  popular  supoBtatafttia.  Hence- 
the  regard  which  is  paid  to  unluc^  days,  to  unlack;  colours, 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  planets ;  apprehensiooB  which  render 
human  life  to  many  a  continued  series  of  absurd  terrors. 
Lucretius  compares  them  to  those  which  children  feel,  &om  aa 
idea  of  the  existence  of  spirits  in  ihe  dark : 

"  Ac  Tdati  pneii  tcejiidAii^  atqoe  omnu  cttda 
In  taD«biit  mrtuun^  de  dm  in  Ince  limemos, 
Interdnm  iiilulo  qiue  tnnt  mataenda  m«gii."  * 

Such  spectres  can  be  dispelled  by  the  light  of  philosophy 
only,  which,  by  accustoming  us  to  trace  established  connexions^ 
teaches  us  to  despise  those  which  are  casual ;  and,  by  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  that  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  superstition,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  astray. 

In  the  instances  which  we  have  now  been  coBsidering,  events- 
come  to  be  combined  together  in  the  mind  merely  from  tlie 
accidental  circumstance  of  their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  we  perceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  con- 
fined, in  a  great  measure,  to  uncultivated  and  unenlightened 
minds,  or  to  those  individuals  who,  from  nature  or  educatiou, 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  of  association.  But  there- 
aie  other  accidental  combinations  which  ate  apt  to  lay  hold  of 
the  most  vigorous  understandings,  and  from  which,  as  they  are- 
the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a  limited  experience,  ni> 
superiority  of  intellect  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  philosopher  in 
the  infancy  of  physical  science. 

As  the  connexions  among  physical  events  are  discovered  to- 
ns by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident  that,  when  we  see  a  pheno- 
menoD  preceded  by  a  number  of  different  circumstances,  it  is. 
impossible  for  us  to  determine,'  by  nny  rensouing  a  priori,  which 

•  {2)«  Utrim  KaUin',  Lib.  ii.  54.] 
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of  these  circnmstanceB  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  coaslaat,  and 
which  as  the  accidental,  antecedento  of  the  effect  If,  in  the 
cburse  of  our  experience,  the  same  combination  of  circumstaDceft 
is  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any  alteration,  and  is  invari- 
ably followed  by  the  same  result,  we  must  for  ever  remaiit 
ignorant  whether  this  resnlt  be  connected  with  the  whole  com- 
bination, or  with  one  or  more  of  the  circnmstances  combined ; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious  upon  any  occasion  to  produce 
a  similar  effect,  the  only  rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfect 
security,  is  to  imitate  in  every  particular  circumstance  the  com- 
bination which  we  have  seen.  It  is  only  where  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  separating  such  circumstances  irom  each  other, 
of  combining  them  variously  tt^ther,  and  of  observing  the 
effects  which  result  from  these  difierent  experiments,  that  we 
can  ascertwn  with  preciraon  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and 
strip  physical  causes  of  their  accidental  and  unessential  con- 
comitants. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
savage,  who,  in  a  particular  instance,  had  found  himself  relieved 
of  some  bodily  indisposition  by  a  draught  of  cold  water,  is  a 
t«cond  time  afflicted  with  a  similar  disorder,  and  is  desirous  to 
repeat  the  same  remedy.  With  the  limited  d^ree  of  experi- 
ence which  we  have  here  supposed  him  to  possess,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  acutest  philosopher,  in  his  situation,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  cure  was  owing  to  the  water  which  wiik 
drunk,  to  the  cnp  in  which  it  was  contained,  to  the  fountain 
from  which  it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month, 
or  to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
insure  tlie  success  of  the  remedy,  he  will  veiy  naturally  and 
veiy  wisely  copy,  as  far  as  he  can  recollect,  every  circumstance 
which  ac<»mpaQied  the  first  application  of  it  He  will  make 
use  of  the  same  cup,  draw  the  wat«r  from  the  xame  fountniu, 
hold  his  body  in  the  Bame  posture,  and  turn  his  face  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  thus  all  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which 
the  first  experiment  was  made,  will  come  to  be  associated 
cfjiifilly  in  hisi  mind  with  the  effect  produced.  The  fountfiiii 
fiH>ni  which  Uic  wnter  was  drawn  will  be  coosideretl  an  \nmcaixd 
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of  particukr  virtuee ;  and  the  cup  from  which  it  was  drunk  will 
be  set  apart  from  vulgar  uses,  for  the  sake  of  those  wlio  may 
^afterwards  have  occaaon  to  f^ply  the  remedy.  It  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  experience  alone,  and  not  any  progrea  in  the  art  of 
Teamning,  which  can  cure  tine  mind  of  these  asaociatioD^  and 
free  Qm  practioQ  of  medicine  trom  those  superstitious  obaer- 
vanoee  with  which  we  always  find  it  encombered  among  rude 
nations.* 

Many  instances  of  this  species  of  superstitioD  might  be  pro- 
■duced  from  the  works  of  philosophers  who  have  flourished  in 
more  enlightened  ages.  In  particular,  many  might  be  produoed 
from  the  writings  of  those  physical  iaquirers  who  immediately 
succeeded  to  Lord  Baooa ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  argamento 
-of  the  folly  of  all  reoaonings  a  priori  concenuDg  the  laws  erf 
nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by 
recording  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  ludicroos,  and  tiiB 
most  obviously  ineseential,  which  attended  their  experiments.' 

The  observations  which  have  been  hitherto  made  relate  en- 
tirely  to  associations  founded  on  casual  combinations  of  material 
olijecte  or  oi  pkyaical  events.  The  effects  which  these  associa- 
tions produce  ou  the  understanding,  and  which  are  so  palpable 
that  they  cannot  &il  to  strike  the  most  careless  observer,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now  to  make  aa  some 
analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our  opinions  on  still  mwe 
important  subjects. 

As  the  established  laws  of  the  material  world,  which  have 
been  exhibited  to  our  senses  from  our  infancy,  gradually  acoom- 
inodate  to  themselves  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  so  the  most 
■arbitrary  and  capricious  institutions  and  cust(»n^  by  a  long  and 

>  [Aa  aa  iUtub^tioD  of  tliii,  it  ii  is  coined  vtrba^n  &nm  the  woiis  of 

-vuiUi  tlie  raader'i  sbile  to  coDiult  tha  Mr.  BojIb: — 

jiccnunt  giTBD  \a  the  Natural  Hilary  "  Taka  the  thigh-txHie  of  >  lumged 

of  Plinj  of  Ihe  lUW  oT  medical  icienn  tnan,  (perhapa  anotber  may  wrre,  bat 

Among  tlie  Dniidi.  .  A  (hart  abatnct  tlua  «u  ilill  made  nae  of|)  calcine  it  to 

or  it  may  be  fbiuid  in  Dr.  Haaj't  Hit-  vLitenew,  and  hanog  parg«d  the  pa- 

targ  of  Qrtat  Bnimn,  toI.  ii.  pp.  47,  tisnt  with  an  uilimanial  niediciiM,  glTa 

48,]  him  ooc  drachm  of  tlui  white  powder 

'  The  reader   will    BCarcelj-   believe  for  one  doce^  in  lome  good  conlial,  wba- 

Haal  the  fblluwing  care  fiir  a  dfeeotery  iher  coaMrre  or  liquor." 
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<oii8laut  and  exclusiTe  operation  on  the  mind,  acquire  such  an 
infloence  in  forming  the  intellectual  habits,  that  every  deviation 
from  them  not  only  prodncea  Borpiiae,  but  ie  apt  to  excite  eea- 
timents  of  contempt  and  of  ridicul&'  A  person  who  has  never 
-extended  hia  views  beyond  that  society  of  which  he  hinuelf  is  a 
member,  is  apt  to  c<»isider  many  peculiarities  in  the  mannerB 
-and  customs  of  his  coontrymeQ  as  founded  on  the  universal 
principles  of  the  human  constitution ;  and  when  he  hears  of 
other  nations  whose  practices  in  similar  cases  are  different,  he 
is  apt  to  censure  tliem  as  unnatoral,  and  to  despise  them  as 
absurd.  There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  have  more  parti- 
-cnlarly  been  diar^  with  this  weakness, — those  who  are  placed 
«t  the  bottom,  and  those  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
-scale  (tf  refinement ;  the  former  Irom  ignorance,  and  the  latter 
-from  national  vanify. 

For  curing  this  class  of  prejudices,  the  obvious  expedient 
which  nature  points  oat  to  as,  is  to  extend  our  acquaintance 
with  human  afisiro,  either  by  means  of  books  or  of  personal 
observation.  The  e&bct^  of  travelling,  in  enlarging  and  in 
«nlightening  the  mind,  are  obvioas  to  our  daily  experience; 
«nd  ramilar  advantages  may  be  derived  (although,  perhaps,  not 
in  an  equal  d^ree)  from  a  careful  rtudy  of  the  manners  of 
past  ages  or  of  distant  nations,  as  they  are  described  by  the 
historian.  In  making,  however,  these  attempts  for  our  intel- 
lectual improvement,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us  to 
vary,  to  a  conraderahle  degree,  the  objects  of  our  attention,  in 
■onler  to  prevent  any  danger  of  our  acquiring  an  exclurive 
preference  fm  the  caprices  of  any  one  people,  whose  political 
situation,  or  whose  moral  character,  may  attach  us  to  them  as 
iaultless  models  for  our  imitation.  The  same  weakness  and 
versatility  of  mind,  the  same  facility  of  association,  wliich,  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  never  extended  his  views  beyond 
his  own  community,  is  a  source  of  mitional  prejudice  and  of 
nntional  bigotry-,  renders  the  mind,  when  forced  into  new  situa- 

'  {"  Noui  Ddui  acctratnmoni  Jk  tout  ce      Mimit  aatant  mrpria  que  noiu  immi 
■ijitc  noua  voion»;  et  je  ne  n^t  ri  le      I'imiginooi.'' — Cardiiud  de  Bate] 
cantnliit  du  Cbenl  de  Collgak,  turn* 
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tions,  easily  susceptible  of  other  prejudicea  no  less  capricioiUr 
and  freqaently  prevents  the  time,  which  is  derated  to  travel- 
liiig  or  to  study,  &om  being  mbaerrient  to  any  better  purpose- 
than  an  importation  of  foreign  fiuhions,  or  a  still  more  ludi- 
crous imitation  of  ancient  follies. 

The  philosopher  whose  tlionghts  dwell  habitually,  not  mnely 
upOD  what  is  or  what  has  been,  but  upon  what  is  best  and 
most  expedient  for  mankind  ;  who,  to  the  study  of  hooks  and 
the  ol>6en-ation  of  manners,  has  added  a  careful  examiuatioa 
of  the  pritaciplee  of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  those  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  social  order,  is  the  Mily  person  who  is 
efiectually  secured  agtunst  both  the  weaknesses  which  I  liare 
described.  By  teaming  to  separate  what  is  essential  to  mora- 
lity and  to  happiness,  from  those  adventitious  trifles  which  it  ia 
the  province  of  fashion  to  direct,  he  in  equally  guarded  f^lnst 
the  follies  of  national  prejudice,  and  a  weak  deviation,  in 
matters  of  indifference,  from  established  ideas.  Upon  his  mind,, 
tlius  occupied  with  important  subjects  of  reflection,  the  fluc- 
tuating caprices  and  fashions  of  the  times  lose  their  influence  ; 
while  accustomed  to  avoid  the  slavery  of  local  and  arbitrarj' 
habits,  he  possesses,  in  his  own  geunioe  simplicity  of  character,, 
the  same  power  of  accommodation  to  external  circomstances,. 
which  men  of  the  world  derive  from  the  pliahihty  of  their  taste 
and  the  versatility  of  their  maimers.  As  the  order,  too,  of  hiH- 
ideas  is  accommodated,  not  to  what  is  casually  presented  from 
without,  hut  to  his  own  systematical  principles,  his  Hasociatians- 
ore  subject  only  to  those  slow  and  pleasing  changes  which  arise- 
from  his  growing  light  and  improving  reason  ;  and,  in  such  \\ 
period  of  the  world  as  the  present,  when  the  pices  not  only 
excludes  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  retrogmdatiou  in  human 
affairs,  but  operates  with  an  irresistible  though  gradual  pro- 
gress, in  underminiug  prejudices  and  in  extending  the  triumphs 
of  philosophy,  he  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that  society 
will  every  day  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  ha  wishes- 
it  to  l)e.  A  man  of  such  a  character,  instead  (^  looking  buck 
on  the  past  with  regret,  finds  himself  (if  I  miiy  use  the  expresi- 
aion)  more  at  home  iu  the  wurld,  and  mco-c  satisfied  with  it» 
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order,  the  longer  he  lires  in  it  The  melancholy  contrasU 
which  old  men  are  Bometimes  dispoaed  to  state,  between  its 
C(Nidition,  when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which 
they  found  it  at  the  ctunmenconent  of  their  career,  arises  ia 
most  cases  from  the  unlimited  influence  which  in  their  early 
years  they  had  allowed  to  the  fadiions  of  the  times,  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  cliaracters.  How  differeut  from  those  senti- 
ments and  prospects  which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Tui^ot,  and 
brightened  the  declining  years  of  Franklin  I 

The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  incident  t«  old 
men,  although  it  renders  their  manners  disagreeable  in  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  is  by  no  means  the  most  contemptible 
form  in  whicli  the  prejudices'  I  have  now  been  describing  may 
display  their  influence.  Such  a  temper  indicates  at  least  a 
certain  d^ree  of  observation,  in  marking  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  affairs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  senuktiity  in  early  life, 
which  has  connected  pleasing  ideas  with  the  scenes  of  infancy 
and  youth.  A  very  great  proportion  of  mankind  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ;  and,  suf- 
fering themselves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the  stream 
of  &shion,  and  finding  their  opinions  and  their  feelings  always 
in  the  same  relative  situation  to  the  fleeting  oltjects  around 
them,  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  aay  progress  in  their  own 
ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  age.  In  vain 
the  philosopher  reminds  them  of  the  opinions  they  yesterday 
held,  and  forewarns  tliem,  from  tlie  spirit  of  the  times,  of  those 
which  they  are  to  hold  to-morrow.  The  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  seem  to  them  t«  be  inseparable  from  their  con- 
stitutiou,  and  when  the  prospects  are  realized,  which  they 
lately  treateil  as  chimerical,  their  minds  are  so  gradually 
prepared  for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it  without  any  emo- 
tions of  wonder  or  curiosity,  and  it  is  to  the  philosopher  alone, 
by  whom  it  was  predicted,  that  it  appears  to  fiimish  a  subject 
worthy  of  future  reflection.' 

*  [Slime  reflectioDBniniliu-tollMabaTe  Ephe«aii. — "The  ttary  at  the  Seren 
flic  MiliiiiiiH-l  h<c  nibhnn  In  hie  Mconnt  Sleepers  hu  been  nilDiiied  nnd  wlonied 
<if  ihu  riiUe  iif  ili«  Nnvi-ii  Sk'i')h-n  iif      hj- Iba  nationi  from  Bensal  to  ATrica, 
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The  prejudioea  to  which  tiie  last  observationB  relate,  have 
tlieir  origin  in  that  diBposition  of  our  nature,  which  Bccommo- 
datsB  the  order  of  oar  ideas,  and  our  variouB  intellectual  habits, 
to  whaterer  appearances  hare  been  long  and  familiarly  pre- 
sented h>  the  mind.  But  there  are  other  prgudices,  which,  hj 
being  intimately  associated  with  the  essential  principles  of  our 
constitution,  or  with  the  original  and  unirersal  laws  of  our 
belief,  are  incomparably  more  inveterate  in  their  uature,  and 
liave  a  far  more  extensive  influence  on  human  character  and 
liappiness. 

III.  The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates 
in  produdng  this  third  class  of  our  speculative  errors,  may  be 
conceived  in  part,  from  what  wad  formerly  sud  oonceming  the 
superstitious  observances,  which  are  mixed  with  the  practice 
of  medicine  among  rude  nations.  As  all  the  different  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  the  first  administration  of  a  remedy, 
come  to  be  conudered  as  essential  to  its  future  success,  and  are 
blended  together  in  our  conceptions,  without  any  discriminatioa 
of  their  relative  importance;  so,  whatever  tenets  and  cere- 
monies we  have  been  taught  to  connect  with  the  religious  creed 
of  our  infancy,  become  almost  a  part  of  our  constitution,  by 
being  indissolubly  united  with  truths  which  are  essential  to 
happiness,  and  which  we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to  love,  by 

who  prufeu  Um  HihomeUn  rcKgion ;  fun,  to  diipU;  tha  mw  world  to  iha 
4Ui<I  Mmie  TMtigea  of  •  limilar  tndttioli  ajn  of  *  ipectator,  who  ilill  ratunM]  & 
Imte  been  diteovered  in  the  remobi  si-  liToly  and  recent  impmnon  of  llie  old, 
Iremitieii  of  BcudinaTu.  This  euj  hie  lorpiiM  end  hia  reflection!  woukl 
■ui]  unirnnl  belief,  K  sipreuiTC  of  the  furniih  the  {dewing  lubject  of  »  philo- 
cenee  of  mankind,  may  be  aacribed  to  lophical  romance." — DreUme  and  ^all, 
the  genuine  merit  of  iha  (able  itaelf.  vol.  n.  pp.  35,  3S. 
We  imperceptiblj  adranca  from  jonth  To  theae  obferratioDa  m^j  he  addrd 
tu  age,  midiaat  obaerring  the  gradual  a  remark  of  Lord  Baoon'a,  to  the  truth 
liul  inceaiaot  change  of  haiaau  affiun ;  of  which  oar  dailj  eiperience  bean  t« 
iind  eren  in  onr  larger  eiperience  of  limonj.  "  IiBTitaa  hominura  atque  in- 
liiatory,  ths  imagination  ia  accualomed,  oonitantia  bine  optime  perapid  poteat, 
by  a  perpetual  aeriiw  of  cauies  and  qui  donee  res  aliqna  parfeeta  rit,  earn 
cflecEi,  to  unite  the  moat  diiitant  revo.  mirantnr  fieri  poaae ;  poatqnam  beta 
lutimii.  Bat  if  the  inlerral  between  aemel  eat,  itenun  numntar  earn  jam- 
two  memorable  eraa  could  be  inatantlj  pridem  hetam  non  fhiaaa." — J9a  Aug. 

it  ware  poaaible,  after  a  SaaU.  lib.  i.] 
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all  the  best  diapodtitHis  of  the  heart  The  astonishment  which 
the  peasant  feels,  when  he  sees  the  rites  of  a  reli^on  different 
from  his  OWB,  is  not  leas  great  than  if  he  saw  some  flagrant 
breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or  some  direct  act  of  impiety  to 
God ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  worthy  in  a  mind  which  treats  with  indifference,  what 
awakens  in  bis  own  breast  all  its  best  and  Bablimest  emotions 
*'  Is  it  posubl^"  says  the  old  and  expiring  Bramin,  in  one  of 
Marmontel's  talee,  to  tha  young  English  o£Bcer  who  had  saved 
the  life  of  his  daughter,  "  is  it  possible,  that  he  to  whose  com* 
passion  I  owe  the  preserration  c^  my  child,  and  who  now 
soothes  my  last  moments  with  the  consolations  c£  piety,  should 
not  believe  in  the  god  Vialjtou,  and  hie  nine  metamorphoses  I" 

What  has  now  been  said  on  the  nature  of  reli^ous  supersti- 
tion, may  be  applied  to  many  other  snbjecta  In  particnlar,  it 
may  be  applied  to  those  political  prejudices  which  bias  the 
judgment  even  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries  of  the 
world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  haman  &ame  are  thoee  important 
principles  which  interest  the  good  man  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
world,  and  more  especially  in  the  prosperity  of  that  beloved 
community  to  which  he  belongs!  How  small,  at  the  samo 
time,  is  the  number  of  individualB  who,  accostomed  to  con- 
template one  modification  alone  of  the  social  order,  are  able  to 
distinguish  the  circumstances  which  are  essential  to  hnmaii 
liappiness,  from  those  which  are  indifferent  or  hiirtftil  1  lit 
Huch  a  situation  bow  natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevolence  to 
acquire  an  indiscriminate  and  saperstitions  veneration  for  all 
the  institutions  under  which  he  has  been  educated ;  as  tbeBe- 
institutions,  however  capricious  and  absurd  in  themselves,  are 
not  only  familiarized  by  habit  to  all  his  thoughte  and  feelings,, 
hut  are  consecrated  in  bis  mind  by  an  indissolable  association 
with  duties  which  nature  recommends  to  his  affections,  and 
which  reason  commands  him  to  fidfiL  It  is  on  these  accounts 
that  a  superstitious  zeal  agninst  innovation,  both  in  reli^on  and 
politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on  piefy  to  Gkxl  and 
good-will  to  mankind,  however  it  may  excite  the  sorrow  <tf  the 
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more  enlightened  philosopher,  ia  jastly  entitled,  not  onlj  to  his 
indulgence,  bnt  to  his  esteem  amd  affection. 

The  remarks  whicli  have  been  already  mad^  are  sofficient  to 
Hhow  how  necessary  it  is  for  n^  in  the  formation  of  our  philo- 
Kophical  principles,  to  exanune  with  care  all  thoee  opinions 
which,  in  our  early  years,  we  have  imbibed  from  our  instnic- 
tors,  or  which  are  connected  with  our  local  situation.  Nor  does 
the  universality  of  au  opinion  among  men  who  have  received  a 
«inilar  education,  afford  any  presumption  in  its  favour,  for  how- 
ever great  the  deference  is  wUch  a  wise  man  will  always  pay  lo 
common  belief,  upon  those  subjects  which  have  employed  the 
tmbiassed  reason  of  mankind,  he  oertiunly  owes  it  no  respect  in 
so  fiir  as  he  suspects  it  to  be  influenced  by  fiishion  or  authority. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  observation  of  Footenelle, 
that  "the  number  of  those  who  believe  in  a  system  already 
established  in  the  world,  does  not  in  the  least  add  to  its  credi- 
bility, but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of  it  has  n 
tendency  to  diminish  it' 

The  same  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  another  con- 
clusion of  still  greater  importance,  that  uotwithstanding  the 
various  false  opinions  which  ai'e  current  in  the  world,  there  are 
some  truths  which  are  inseparable  from  the  humnn  tmderstand- 
iiig,  and  by  means  of  which  the  errors  of  education,  in  most 
instances,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  belief. 

A  weak  mind,  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  and  which  has 
]iasfflvely  derived  its  most  important  opinions  irom  habits  or 
from  authority,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  more  enlarged  inter- 
eourse  with  the  world,  it  finds  that  ideas  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  sacred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  an<l 
worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lose  ils  reverence  for  the 
fundamental  and  eternal  truths  on  which  these  accessory  ideas 
are  grafted,  and  easily  falls  a  prey  to  that  sceptical  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  all  the  opinions,  and  all  the  jwinciples  of 
nction  by  which  mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  education  and  example.  Amidst  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  however,  which  our  versatile  nature  assumes, 
it  cannot  fail  to  stnke  an  attentive  ptiserver,  tliat  there  are  cei- 
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taiD  indelible  features  common  to  them  alL  In  one  Bitualion, 
-we  find  good  men  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
luent ;  in  another,  to  a  monarchy ;  but  in  all  eituatioDB  we  find 
them  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  coautry  and  of  mankiDd, 
and  disposed  to  regard  with  reverence  and  love  the  most  absurd 
and  capricioui!  institutions  which  custom  has  led  them  to 
connect  with  the  order  of  society.  The  different  appearances, 
therefore,  which  the  political  opinions  and  the  political  conduct 
of  men  exhibit,  while  they  demonstrate  to  what  a  wonderfol 
degree  human  nature  may  be  influenced  by  situation  and  by 
early  instruction,  evince  the  existence  of  some  common  and 
original  principles  which  fit  it  for  the  political  union,  and  illus- 
trate the  uniform  operation  of  those  laws  of  association  to 
which,  in  all  the  stages  of  society,  it  is  equally  subject'. 

Similar  observations  are  applicable,  and  indeed  in  a  eti.l 
more  striking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  on  the  impor- 
tant questions  of  religion  and  morality.  The  variety  of  fystems 
which  they  have  formed  to  themselves  concerning  these  subjects, 
has  oflen  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  sceptic  and  the  libertine ; 
but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  variety  shews  the  folly  of  bigotiy, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  mutual  indulgence;  the  curiosity 
which  has  led  men  in  every  situation  to  such  speculntions,  and 
the  influence  which  their  conclusions,  however  absurd,  have  had 
on  their  character  and  their  happiness,  prove  no  less  clearly  on 
the  other,  that  there  must  be  some  principles  from  which  they  all 
derive  their  origin,  and  invite  the  philosopher  to  ascertain  what 
are  tiiese  original  and  immutable  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Examine,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  the  religious  principles  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world.  Yon  will  scarcely  be  persuadod 
that  they  are  anything  bnt  sick  men's  dreams ;  or,  perhaps, 
will  regard  them  more  as  the  playsome  whimsies  of  monkeys  in 
human  shape,  than  the  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations 
of  a  being  who  dignifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational."* 
[And  (^^D,]  "  To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by 
such  feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  imposaible  /or  the  same 
thing  \at  once\  to  be  and  not  to  he,  that  the  tehole  is  greater 
•  [Xaiural  History  of  Bdigim,  Sect,  iv.] 
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than  a  part,th&t  two  and  three  make  Jive,  is  preteuding  to  stop 
the  ocean  witli  a  bulrush."*  But  what  is  the  inference  to  which 
we  are  led  by  these  observations  ?  Is  it,  (to  use  the  words  of 
■  this  ingenious  writer,)  "  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma, 
an  inexplicable  mystery ;  and  that  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  sus- 
jienee,  appear  the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scnitiny 
concerning  this  subiL^tP"  Or  should  not  rather  the  meUn- 
choly  histories  which  he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices- 
of  superstition,  dii-ect  our  attention  to  those  sacred  and  indeli- 
ble characters  on  the  human  mind  which  all  these  perversiona 
of  reason  are  unable  to  obliterate ;  like  that  image  of  himself^ 
which  Phidias  wislied  to  perpetuate,  by  stamping  it  so  deeply 
on  the  buckler  of  bis  Minerva  ;  "  ut  nemo  delere  posset  aut 
direllere,  qui  totam  btatuam  non  imminueret"'  In  truth,  the- 
more  strange  the  contradictions,  and  the  more  ludicrous  the 
ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reason  has  thus  been 
reconciled,  the  stronger  is  our  evidence  tbat  religion  has  a 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  greatest  of 
modem  philosophers  decUres,  that  "  he  would  rather  believe 
all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran^ 
than  that  this  universEd  frame  is  without  mind,"^  be  has  ex- 
presseil  the  same  feeling  which  in  all  ages  and  nations  has  led 
good  men,  unaccustomed  to  reasoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in 
the  creed  o{  their  infancy; — a  feeling  which  affords  an  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  incomparably  more  strikiug- 
thau  if,  tmmixed  with  error  and  undebased  by  superstition,  this 
most  important  of  alt  principles  had  commanded  the  wiiversat 
assent  of  mankind.  Where  are  the  other  truths,  in  the  whole- 
circle  of  the  sciences,  which  ore  eo  essential  to  human  happi- 
ness, as  to  procure  an  easy  access,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  vrith  them  ? 
Whei-e  are  the  truths  so  venerable  and  commanding,  as  to- 
impart  their  own  sublimity  to  every  trifling  memorial  whicli 
recalls  them  to  our  remembrance;   to  be!<tow  solemnity  and. 

•  [natural  Hitlory  of  Seltgitm,  Bact.  li.] 

<  Stlea  Diixnirirt,  by  John  Smilli,  p.  119.    Cambridge,  lliTS. 

*  Lord  BacoQ,  iu  bis  Efay,  [xii.] 
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elevation  on  every  mode  of  expression  by  wtuch  tbey  are  con- 
veyed, and  which,  in  whatever  scene  they  have  habitually 
occupied  the  thoughts,  consecrate  every  object  which  it  pre- 
sents to  our  senses,  and  the  very  ground  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  tread  ?  To  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  such 
impressions,  by  a  detail  of  the  endless  variety  of  forms  which 
they  derive  from  casual  associations,  is  surely  an  employment 
misuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philosophy.  To  the  vulgar  it  may 
be  nmumng  in  this,  as  in  other  instai^ces,  to  indulge  their 
wonder  at  what  ia  new  or  uncommon ;  bnt  to  the  philosopher 
it  belongs  to  perceive,  mider  all  the«e  various  disgalsea,  the 
workings  of  Uie  same  common  nature ;  and  lu  the  superstitions, 
of  Egypt,  no  less  than  in  the  lofVy  visions  of  Flato,  to  recogniw 
the  existence  of  those  moral  ties  which  unite  the  heart  of  man 
to  the  Author  ot  his  being. 

BBCT.  IL — IMPLUENOE  OF  THB  ABSOCIATIOH  OP  IDEAS  ON  OCR 
JUDQHGNTS  IK  UATTBKS  OF  TASTE. 

The  very  general  observations  which  I  am  to  make  in  this 
secticm,  do  not  presuppc^e  any  particular  theory  concerning  the 
nature  of  Taste.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  thtit 
Taste  is  not  a  simple  and  original  faculty,  but  a  power  gradually 
formed  by  experience  and  observation.  It  implies,  indeed,  as  its 
ground-work,  a  certain  degree  of  natural  Bensibility;  but  it 
implies  also  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  is  the  slow  result  - 
of  an  attentive  examination  and  comparison  of  the  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objects. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  An  Eaaay  on  the 
Nature  and  Principles  of  Ta^,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Alison, 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  decline  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
which  he  has  treated  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  ci^;ance. 

The  view  which  was  formerly  given  of  the  process  by  whicli 
the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are  investigated,  and 
which  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by  the  state  of  medicine 
among  rude  nations,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  history  of 
Taste.    That  certain  objects  are  fitted  to  give  pleasure,  and 
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otfaera  dieguet,  to  the  mind,  we  know  irom  experience  oIchu:  ; 
tuid  it  is  imposuble  for  lu,  by  an;  reaaoning  a  priori,  to  ex- 
plain Itow  the  pleasure  or  tlie  pain  is  produced.  In  the  works 
<^  nature  we  find,  in  many  instances,  Beanty  and  Sublimity 
involved  among  circnmstanoea  which  are  either  indifferent^  or 
which  obstruct  the  general  effect ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  tnun  of 
experiments  diat  we  can  separate  those  circumstances  irom  the 
rest,  and  aseertwn  with  what  particnlar  qnalitiee  the  pleaong 
effect  is  connected.  Accordingly,  the  inexperienced  artist  when 
he  copies  Kature,  will  copy  her  servilely,  that  he  may  be  certain 
of  securing  the  pleasing  effect ;  and  the  beauties  of  bis  per- 
formances will  be  encumbered  with  a  number  of  superfluous 
or  of  disagreeable  concomitanta  Experience  and  obaerration 
alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  discrimination :  to  exhibit 
the  principles  of  beauty  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  to  fonn 
a  creation  of  his  own,  more  faultless  than  ever  fell  under  the 
observation  of  his  aeuBes. 

This  analogy  between  the  progress  ctf  taste  from  rudeness  to 
refiaemeut,  and  the  progress  of  phymcal  knowledge  from  the 
euperstitions  of  a  savage  tribe  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  proceeds  on  the  snppoeitdon  that^  as  iu  the  material 
world  there  are  general  facts,  beyond  which  philosophy  is 
unable  to  proceed ;  bo,  iu  the  constitution  of  man,  there  is  an 
iDexpIicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objects  with  which 
these  faculties  are  conversant,  in  consequence  of  which,  these 
objects  are  fitted  to  produce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions. 
In  both  caseti,  reasoning  may  be  employed  with  proprie^  to 
refer  particular  phenomena  to  general  principles ;  but  in  both 
cases  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  principles  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  wliich  were  made  in  the 
last  section  on  the  origin  of  popular  prejudices,  may  be  apphed 
to  explain  the  infiuence  of  casual  associations  on  taste ;  but 
these  remarks  do  not  so  completely  exhaust  the  subject  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  farther  illustratioD.  In  matters  of 
taste,  the  effects  which  we  consider  are  produced  on  the  mind 
itself,  and  are  accompanied  eitlier  with  pleasure  or  with  pain. 
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Hence  the  teodeucy  to  c&sunl  as'WGiation  is  much  stronger  than 
it  commoaly  is  with  respect  to  phyiiical  events ;  and  when  such 
4t3M>ciation8  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any  impor- 
tant incoDvenience,  umilu*  to  those  which  result  from  ph^cal 
mist^KS,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  corrected  by  mere  expe- 
rience, una^sted  by  study.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the 
influence  of  aaeooation  on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty 
and  deformity,  is  s*'"  '"o™  remarkaWe  than  on  our  specnktive 
concUisions ;  a  circumstance  which  has  led  aome  philosophers 
to  suppose,  that  association  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ori^n 
<i{  these  notions,  and  tiiat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard 
■of  taste,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  human  constitution. 
But  this  is  undoubtedly  pushing  the  theory  a  great  deal  too  far. 
The  association  of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the  ori^n  of  a 
new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially  different  from  all  the 
othen  which  we  know.  It  may,  indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive 
how  a  thing  indifferent  in  itsdf  may  become  a  source  of  plea- 
sure, by  bong  connected  in  the  mind  with  something  else  which 
is  naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  presupposes,  in  every  instance, 
the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feelings  which  it  is  its 
province  to  combine :  insomuch  that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be 
found,  wherever  association  produces  a  change  in  our  judgments 
on  matters  of  taste,  it  does  so  by  co-operating  with  some  natmral 
principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of  certain  ori- 
ginal sources  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 

A  mode  of  drees,  which  at  first  appeared  awkward,  acquires, 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance  of  elegance.  By 
being  accustomed  to  see  it  worn  by  those  whom  we  condder 
AS  models  of  taste,  it  becomes  associated  with  the  agreeable 
impressions  which  we  receive  from  the  ease  and  grace  and 
refinement  of  their  manners.  When  it  pleases  by  itaelf,  the 
effect  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  object  actually  before  us,  but 
to  the  impresfflonti  wi^i  which  it  has  been  generally  connected, 
and  which  it  naturally  recalls  to  the  mind. 

This  observation  points  ont  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  vicis- 
situdes in  dress,  and  in  everything  whose  chief  recommendation 
arises  from  fashion.    It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable 
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effect  of  an  ornament  ariseB  from  association,  the  effect  will 
cimtiDne  only  while  it  is  confined  to  tbe  higher  orders.  Wbeik 
it  18  adopted  bj  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceasea  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  toate  and  refinement,  but  it  is  associated 
with  ideas  of  affectation,  absurd  imitation,  and  vulgarity.  It  i» 
accordingly  laid  aside  by  the  higher  orders,  who  studiously  avoid 
every  circumstanoe  in  external  appearance  which  is  debased  by 
low  and  common  use ;  and  they  are  led  to  exercise  their  inven- 
tion in  the  introduction  of  some  new  peculiarities,  which  first 
l>ecome  fashionable,  then  common,  and  last  of  all,  are  aban- 
doned as  vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certain  period  in  the 
progress  of  sodety,  the  public  taste  becomes  corrupted,  and  th& 
different  productions  of  the  fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from 
that  tdmpUci^  which  they  had  attained  in  their  state  of 
greatest  perfection.  One  reason  of  this  decline  is  suggested  by 
the  foregoing  observations. 

From  tlie  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  taste,  in  separating  the  genuine  principles  of  beauty 
from  superfluous  and  from  offensive  concomitants,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  simplicity  cannot 
be  carried.  Ko  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  set  to  the  creations  of 
genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  seldom  in  an  eminent  degree, 
it  commonly  happens  that,  after  a  period  of  great  refinement  of 
taste,  men  begin  to  gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding 
superfluous  circumstances  to  the  finished  models  exhibited  by 
their  predecessors,  or  by  making  other  trifling  alterations  on 
them,  with  a  view  merely  of  diversifying  the  effect.  These 
additions  and  alterations,  indifferent,  perhaps,  or  even  in  some 
degree  offensive,  in  themselves,  acquire  soon  a  borrowed  beauty 
from  the  connexion  in  which  we  see  them,  or  from  the  influence 
of  &sh!oo :  the  same  cause  which  at  first  produced  them,  con- 
tinues perpetually  to  increase  their  number ;  and  taste  returns 
to  barbarism,  by  almost  the  same  steps  which  conducted  it  to 
perfection. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  appear  still  more  striking  to 
those  who  consider  the  wonderful  effect  whicha  writer  of  splen- 
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-did  genius,  but  of  iiicorrect  taste,  has  in  misleading  the  pablic 
judgment  The  peculiarities  of  such  an  author  are  consecrai«d 
by  the  connexioit  in  which  we  see  them,  and  even  please  to  a 
■certain  d^re^  when  detached  from  the  exceUenciea  of  his  com- 
positioD,  by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable  impreBEioDB  with 
■which  they  have  been  formerly  associated.  How  many  tmita- 
tions  have  we  seen  of  the  affectations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who 
were  unsble  to  copy  his  beauties  ?  And  yet  these  imitations 
of  Ma  defects,  of  his  abrupt  manner,  of  his  minute  specification 
of  circumstances,  and  even  of  his  dashes,  produce  at  first  some 
-effect  on  readers  of  senBibility,  but  of  Qncoltivated  taste,  in 
•consequence  of  the  exquisite  strokes  of  the  pathetic,  and  the 
singular  vein  of  humour  with  which  they  are  united  in  the 
■original 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  circumstances 
-which  please,  in  the  objects  of  taste,  are  of  two  kinds :  First, 
those  wluch  are  fitted  to  please  by  nature,  or  by  associations 
which  all  mankind  are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition ; 
and,  secondly,  those  which  please  in  consequence  of  associations 
arising  from  local  and  accidental  circumstances.  Hence  there 
are  two  kinds  of  taste :  the  one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  those 
beauties  which  have  a  foundation  in  the  human  constitution ; 
the  other,  of  such  objects  as  derive  their  principal  recommenda- 
"tion  from  the  influence  of  fashion. 

These  two  kinds  of  taste  are  not  always  nnited  in  the  same 
]»erson ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  united 
but  rarely.  The  perfection  o£  the  one  depends  much  upon  the 
■degree  in  which  we  are  able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  infiu- 
-ence  of  casual  associations ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
depends  on  a  facility  of  association,  which  enables  us  to  iall  in 
«t  onoe  with  idl  the  turns  of  the  fashion,  and  (as  Shakespeare 
•expresses  it)  "  to  catch  the  tune  of  the  times." 

I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
by  applying  them  to  the  subject  of  language  which  affords 
numberless  instances  to  exemplify  the  influence  which  tlie 
Association  of  ideas  has  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  taste. 
-  In  the  suite  manner  in  which  an  article  of  dress  acquired  an 
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aH)emance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity  from  the  persons  hy 
whom  it  is  habitoally  worn,  bo  a  particular  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tioa  acqnires  an  air  of  fashion  or  of  rusticity,  &om  the  perBon» 
by  whom  it  ia  habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  ia 
snrely  in  itself  as  good  as  the  English,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  yet  how  offensive  does  it 
appear,  even  to  ns  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  fiom 
our  io&ncy,  whea  compared  with  that  which  is  used  by  our 
southern  neighbours  I  No  reason  can  be  given  for  this,  but 
that  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now  become  a  provincial  towo^ 
and  London  is  Uie  seat  of  our  court 

The  distinction  which  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  languages  of  atL' 
civilized  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of  expression,, 
arises  from  umilar  causes.  It  is,  indeed,  amusing  to  remark 
the  solicitude  with  which  the  higher  orders  in  the  monarchiea 
of  modem  Europe,  avoid  every  circumBtance  in  their  exterior 
appearance  and  manner  which,  by  the  most  remote  associatioo,. 
may  in  the  minds  of  others  connect  tiiem  with  the  idea  of  the- 
mtiltitude.  Their  whole  dress  and  deportment  and  conversa- 
tion are  studiously  arranged  to  convey  an  imposing  notion  of 
their  consequence,  and  to  recall  to  the  spectator,  by  numberless 
slight  and  apparently  unintentioDal  bints,  the  agreeable  impres- 
sions  which  are  associated  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  association  on  language,  it  is  necessary 
for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who  wishes  to  express  him- 
self with  elegance.  For  the  attainment  of  correctnesB  and 
parity  in  the  use  of  words,  the  rules  of  granunarians  and  oT 
critics  may  be  a  sufficient  guide,  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of 
this  class  of  authors  that  the  higher  beauties  of  style  are  to- 
be  studied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentleman  can  be- 
acqtlired  only  by  living  habitually  in  the  best  society,  so  grafts 
in  composition  must  be  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance- 
with  classical  writers.  It  is  indeed  necessary  for  our  informa- 
tion, that  we  should  peruse  occasionally  many  books  which 
have  no  merit  in  point  of  expression,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  all  literary  men  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
thb  misa^Ianeous  reading,  by  maintaining  a  constant  and 
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Jamiliar  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  most  faultless  modebt 
which  Hxe  langnage  affordB.  For  want  of  some  standard  of 
this  sort,  we  fieqaeatly  see  an  author's  taste  in  writing  alter 
much  to  the  worse  in  ttie  course  of  bis  life,  and  hie  later  pro- 
dactions  foil  below  the  level  of  his  early  essayB.  lyAlembert 
tells  us  that  Voltaire  had  always  lying  on  his  table,  the 
Petit  CarSme  of  Massillon,  and  the  tragedies  of  Bacine ;  the 
former  to  fix  his  taste  in  prose  composition,  and  the  latter  in 
poetry. 

In  aTinding,  however,  expressions  which  &te  debased  by 
vulgar  use,  there  is  a  danger  of  running  into  the  other  extreme 
in  quest  of  fashionable  words  and  phrases.  Sncb  an  afTecta- 
tion  may  for  a  few  years  gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by 
giving  him  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world,  bnt  the  reputation  it 
bestows  is  of  a  very  transitory  nature.  The  works  which  con- 
tinae  to  please  from  age  to  age  are  written  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity, while  those  which  captivate  the  multitude  by  a  display 
of  meretricious  omamentf^  if  by  chance  they  should  survive  the 
feshions  to  which  they  are  accommodated,  remain  only  to  fur- 
nish a  subject  of  ridicule  to  posterity,  The  portrait  of  a  beau<- 
tifiil  woman  in  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  day,  may  please  at 
the  moment  it  is  painted,  nay,  may  perhaps  please  more  than 
in  any  that  the  fancy  of  the  artist  could  have  suggested ;  but 
it  is  only  in  tiie  plainest  and  simplest  drapery  that  the  most 
perfect  form  can  be  transmitted  with  advantage  to  future 
times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  history  of  literature  seems  to 
furnish  to  these  observations  are  only  apporeat.  That,  in  the 
works  of  our  best  authors  there  are  many  beauties  which  have 
long  and  generally  been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe  their 
whole  effect  to  associstjon,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  in  such 
cases  it  will  always  be  fbond,  that  the  associations  which  are  tl>& 
foondation  of  our  pleasure,  have,  in  consequence  of  some  pecu- 
liar comlnnation  <it  circumstenoes,  been  more  widely  diffused^ 
and  more  permanently  esteblished  among  mankind,  than  tbose 
which  date  thnr  origin  from  the  caprices  of  oar  own  age  are 
ei'er  Hkoly  to  be.    An  admiration  for  the  clafudcnl  romiitns  of 
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Antiquity  is  at  present  not  less  general  in  £uroi>e  than  the 
adraulages  of  a  libera]  education,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  this 
Jtdmiration,  that  there  are  certain  caprioea  of  taste  from  which 
no  man  who  is  well  educated  is  entirely  free.  A  compootion 
in  a  modem  language  which  should  sometimes  deput  from 
the  ordinary  modes  of  expresuoD,  from  an  affectation  of  the 
idioms  which  are  consecrated  in  the  classics,  would  please  a 
very  wide  drcle  of  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
classical  associations  j  and,  therefore,  such  affectations,  how- 
«Ter  absurd  when  carried  to  a  degree  of  singularity,  are  of  a 
far  superior  class  to  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  {ashions  of 
the  day.  But  still  the  general  principle  holds  true,  that  what- 
ever beauties  derive  their  original  merely  from  casual  associa- 
tion, must  appear  capricious  to  those  to  whom  the  association 
does  not  exteiid,  and  that  the  simplest  style  is  tiiat  which  con- 
tinues longest  to  please,  and  which  pleases  most  uuivfflitally. 
In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  Uiere  is  a  certain  classical  air 
which  will  always  have  many  admirov  while  ancient  learning 
continues  to  be  cultivated,  but  which  to  a  mere  English  reader 
^ipears  somewhat  onnataral  and  ungraceful,  wh^i  compared 
with  the  composition  of  Swift  or  of  Addison. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting  may  be  of 
use  in  illustrating  these  remarks.  The  influence  of  ancient 
times  has  extended  to  these  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ; 
and  in  this  case,  no  less  than  in  the  other,  the  transcendent 
power  of  genius  has  established  a  propriety  of  choice  in  matters 
of  indifference,  and  has  perhaps  consecrated,  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  some  of  its  own  caprices. 

"  Hany  of  the  oruameuts  of  art,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
"  those  at  least  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  are  trans- 
mitted to  U8^  are  adopted,  and  acquire  their  consequence  from 
the  company  in  which  we  have  been  used  to  see  them.  As 
Greece  and  Rome  are  the  fonntiuns  from  whence  have  flowed  all 
kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which  they  have  a  right  to 
•clum  for  the  pleasure  and  knowledge  which  they  have  afforded 
iia,  we  voluntarily  add  our  approbation  of  every  ornament  Mid 
every  custom  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  feshicm  of 
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ibeir  dress.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that,  not  satisfied  with 
Irhem  in  their  own  place,  we  make  do  difficulty  of  dressing 
tstatues  of  modem  heroes  or  Aenatora  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  armour,  or  pe&ceful  robe ;  and  even  go  so  far  as  hardly 
to  bear  a  statue  in  any  other  drapery. 

"  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those  nations  have  come 
down  to  us  in  sculpture.  In  sculpture  remain  almost  all  tliu 
■excellent  specimens  of  ancient  art.  We  hare  so  far  associated 
personal  dignity  to  the  persons  thus  represented,  and  the  truth 
-of  art  to  their  manner  of  representation,  that  it  la  not  in  our 
power  any  longer  to  separate  them.  This  is  not  so  in  punting: 
because,  having  no  excellent  ancient  portraits,  that  connexion 
was  never  formed.  Indeed,  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint 
a  general  officer  in  a  Boman  military  habit,  than  we  could  make 
-a  statue  in  the  presrakt  uniform.  But  since  we  have  no  ancient 
portraits  to  show  bow  ready  we  are  to  adopt  thwe  kinds  of 
prejudices,  we  make  the  best  authority  among  the  moderns 
wrve  the  same  purpose.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits 
with  which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  admire  for  tbeu*  real  excellence,  but  extend  our  appro- 
liation  even  to  the  dress  which  happened  to  be  the  fashion  of 
that  age.  By  this  means,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  very 
■ordinary  pictures  acquired  something  of  the  air  and  effect  of 
the  works  of  Vandyke,  and  appeared,  therefore,  at  first  tight, 
better  pictures  than  they  really  were.  They  appeared  so, 
however,  to  those  only  who  had  the  means  of  making  this 
-association."* 

The  influence  of  association  on  our  notions  concerning  lan- 
guage, is  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in  poetry  than  in 
prose.  As  it  is  one  great  object  of  the  poet,  in  his  serious  pro- 
-ductions,  to  elevate  the  imagination  of  his  readers  above  the 
grossneas  of  sensible  objects,  and  the  vulgarity  of  common  life, 
it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  for  bim  to  reject  the  use  of  all 
words  and  phrases  which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed.  Among 
those  which  are  equally  pure  and  equally  perspicuous,  he,  ic 
general,  finds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  leai>t 
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eommoD.  Hilton  prefers  tbe  words  Rhene  and  Dsoaw,  to  tba 
more  commoo  words  Rhine  and  Danube : 

"  A  mnltitade,  Hks  irhioh  tha  potrakiH  Nnth 
Ponr'd  Mwer  frtahiifiaaDloiiu,  topaw 
BlwM  or  tb«  DtMw."  > 

In  the  following  line, 

"  ^ung*  OMUenptad  jot  a  gnm  «r  rt^ma," 
how  mncli  more  anit^le  to  the  poetical  style  does  the  expresnoik 
appear,  than  if  the  author  bad  said, 

"  'Dungi  nuttenpted  jat  in  proia  or  Tsns." 

In  another  passage,  where,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  he  has  made- 
use  of  the  last  phrase,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to  remove  it  a  little- 
from  the  &miliaritj  o(  ordinary  discourse, 

In  oonseqnenoe  of  this  circomstauce,  there  arises  gradually 
iu  every  language  a  poetical  diction,  which  di&rs  widely  froia 
the  common  diction  of  prose.  It  is  much  less  subject  to  the- 
vicissitudefl  of  &sbioD,  than  the  polite  modes  of  ezpreadon 
in  familiar  conversation;  because,  when  it  has  once  been 
adopted  by  the  poet,  it  is  avcuded  by  good  prose  writers,  as- 
being  too  elevated  for  that  species  of  compoation.  It  may 
therefore  retiun  its  charm  as  long  as  the  laoguage  exists;  nay^ 
the  chann  may  increase  as  the  language  grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diction  most  increase  to  a 
certain  degre^  as  polite  literature  advances.  For  when  once- 
a  set  of  words  has  been  consecrated  to  poetry,  the  very  sounf 
of  them,  independently  of  the  ideas  ^y  convey,  awakens  every 
time  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable  impreemons  which  were  con- 
nected with  it  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances 
of  oar  favourite  authors.  Even  when  strung  together  in  sen- 
tences which  convey  no  meaning,  they  produce  some  effect  on 
the  mind  of  a  reader  of  sensibility :  an  effect,  at  least,  extremely 
different  irom  that  of  an  unmeaning  sentence  in  prose. 

■  Bm^iM-  ImI,  Rmk  1. 1.  361. 

■  I\im^tt  lAfl,  B.H>k  I.  L  150.    S««  Xenlon'acdk. 
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Languages  differ  from  «ach  other  widely  in  tbe  copioosness 
of  their  poetical  diction.  Our  own  posaesses,  in  this  reepect, 
important  advantages  over  the  French ;  not  that,  in  this  Ion- 
goage,  there  ore  do  words  iq)propriated  to  poetry,  but  because 
their  number  is,  comparatively  speaking,  extremely  limited. 

The  Bcanttness  of  the  French  poetical  diction  is,  probably, 
attended  with  the  less  inconvenience,  that  the  phrases  which 
occur  in  good  prose  writing  are  less  degraded  by  vulgar  appli^ 
cation  than  in  English,  in  consequence  of  the  line  being  more 
distinctly  and  more  stontgly  drawn  betweui  polite  and  low 
expresenons  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets,  indeed, 
by  hsnng  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own  purposes,  not 
only  can  preserve  dignity  of  expresnon,  but  can  connect  vith 
the  perusal  of  their  compoeitioDB  the  pleasing  impressions 
which  have  been  produced  by  those  of  tbdr  predecessors.  And 
hence,  in  the  higher  sorts  of  poetry,  where  their  object  is  to 
kindle,  as  much  as  possible,  tiie  enthusiasm  of  their  readers, 
they  not  only  avd^  studiously,  all  expressionB  which  are 
vulgar,  but  all  such  as  are  borrowed  from  fashionable  life. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an  equal  degree  by  a  poet 
who  writes  in  tbe  French  language. 

In  English,  tiie  poetical  diction  is  so  extremely  copious  that 
it  is  liable  to  be  abused,  as  it  pnts  it  in  the  power  of  authors- 
of  no  genius,  merely  by  ringing  changes  on  the  poetical 
vocabulaiy,  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  currency  to  the  most 
unmeaning  comporitioDS.  In  Pope's  Song  by  a  Peraon  of 
Quality,  the  incoherence  of  ideas  is  scarcely  greater  than  what 
is  to  be  found  in  some  admired  passages  of  our  fashionable 
poetty. 

Kor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  words  that  the  language 
of  poetry  is  distiDguished  from  that  of  prose.  When  a  poetical 
ammffemeni  of  words  has  once  been  established  by  authors  of 
reputation,  the  most  common  expresuons,  by  being  presented 
in  tiiis  consecrated  order,  may  serve  to  excite  poetical  asso- 
ciations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  destroys  the 
charm  of  poetty,  than  a  string  of  words  wbisfa  the  custom  of 
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ordinaiy  diecourse  has  arranged  in  so  invariable  an  order,  that 
tbe  whole  phr&ae  may  be  anticipated  frcHU  hearii^  its  com- 
meDcement  A  Hingle  word  freqaentl;  etrikes  us  as  flat  and 
prosaic,  in  consequence  of  its  familiarity ;  but  two  sacb  wonts 
«oupled  together  in  the  order  of  conversation,  can  scarcely  be 
introduced  into  serious  poetry  without  appearing  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  shewn  so  strikingly  as  Hilton, 
the  wonderful  elevation  which  style  may  derive  from  aa  ar- 
rangement of  words,  whicb,  while  it  ia  perfectly  intelligible, 
departs  wide^  from  that  to  which  we  are  io  general  accus- 
tomed. Many  of  his  most  suUime  periods,  when  tbe  order 
of  tiie  words  is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of 
prose. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  success,  is  a  much  more  difBcult 
attunmeut  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and,  of  consequence, 
when  it  is  acquired,  it  secures  an  author,  to  a  great  degree, 
from  that  crowd  of  imitators  who  spoil  the  effect  of  whatever  ia 
not  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  uses  blank  verse,  it  is 
an  acquisition  of  still  more  essential  consequence  than  to  him 
who  espresees  himself  in  rhyme,  for  the  more  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  approaches  to  prose,  tiie  more  it  is  necessary 
to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  composition.  And  accord- 
ingly, among  our  magazine  poets,  ten  thousand  catch  the 
structure  of  Pope's  versificaUon,  for  one  who  approaches  to  the 
manner  (^  Milton  or  of  Thomson. 

The  facility,  however,  of  Una  imitation,  like  every  other,  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  those  who  have  studied  it  with 
success;  for  the  more  numerous  ibe  authors  who  have  em- 
ployed their  genius  in  any  one  direction,  the  more  copious  are 
the  materials  out  of  wbii^  mediocrity  may  select  and  combine, 
so  as  to  escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  And,  in  &ct,  in  our 
own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  resource  of 
poetical  expresuon,  the  employment  of  appropriated  words,  has 
liad  ite  effect  so  much  impaired  by  tlie  abuse  which  baa  been 
made  of  it,  that  a  few  of  our  best  poets  of  late  have  endeavoured 
to  strike  oat  a  new  path  for  themselves,  by  resting  the  elec- 
tion for  &eir  compoution  chiefly  on  a  singular,  and,  to  on 
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ordinary  writer,  an  unatWnable  unioo  of  IiarmoQious  veraificii- 
tion,  with  a  natural  arrangement  of  words,  and  a  simple 
elegance  of  expression.  It  is  this  union  which  eeems  to  form 
the  distiugULshiog  charm  of  the  poetry  of  Qoldsmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  influence 
of  the  asBOciation  of  ideas  on  our  judgmentip  in  matters  of  tafite, 
it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opinions  of  a  nation  with  respect 
to  merit  in  the  fine  arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the- 
form  of  their  governnient,  and  the  state  of  their  mannerH. 
Voltaire,  in  his  discooree  pronounced  at  his  reception  into  the- 
French  Academy,  gives  several  reasons  why  the  poets  of  tliat 
country  have  not  succeeded  in  describing  rural  scenes  and  em- 
ploymenta  The  principal  one  is,  the  ideas  of  meanness,  and 
poverty,  and  wretehedneHs,  which  the  French  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  profession  of  huBbaudry,  The  same  thing- 
is  alluded  to  by  the  Abb^  de  Lille,  in  the  preliminary  discoursti 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  (Jeorgics.  "  A  translation," 
(iays  he,  "  of  this  poem,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author 
of  genius,  would  have  been  better  calculated  thwi  any  other 
work  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A  version  of . 
the  .£neid  itself,  however  well  executed,  would,  in  this  respect,  U> 
of  less  utility,  inasmuch  as  the  genius  of  oui  tongue  accommo- 
dates itself  more  eaoly  to  the  description  of  heroic  achievements,, 
than  to  the  details  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  operations 
of  husbandry.  To  force  it  to  express  these  with  suitable  dig- 
nity, would  have  been  a  real  conquest  over  that  false  delicacy 
which  it  has  conbacted  from  our  unfortunate  prejudices." 

How  different  must  have  been  the  emotions  with  which  thi» 
divine  peribrmance  of  Yirgit  was  read  by  an  ancient  Boman,, 
while  he  recollected  that  period  in  the  history  of  his  coimtr^- 
when  dictators  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  defak(»  of 
the  state,  and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned 
again  to  the  same  happy  uid  independent  occupation.  A  state- 
of  manners  to  which  a  Bomau  anthor  of  a  later  age  looked 
back  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  ascribes,  by  a  bold  poeticali 
figure,  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  ouder  the  republic, 
to  the  grateftil  returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  tha 
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illnstriouB  hands  by  which  elie  was  cultivated.     "  Oaudente 
terra,  vomere  laureato  et  triumphali  aratore."' 


SECT.  Itt^^r  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ASSOCIATION  ON  OUR  ACTITS 
PBINCIFLE8,  AKD  OK  OQB  UOKAL  JUDGXENTS. 

Id  order  to  illustrate  a  little  farther  the  inflaence  of  the 
Associatioa  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I  shall  add  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  its  efFecta  on  our  actire  and  moral  prin- 
ciples. In  stating  these  remarks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  ever;  occasion  of  ooatroveray,  by  confining 
myself  to  such  general  views  of  the  subject,  as  do  not  presup- 
pose any  particular  enumeration  of  our  original  principles  of 
4icti<Hi,  or  any  particular  system  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
moral  iacul^.  If  my  health  and  leisure  enable  me  to  cany 
my  jdans  into  execution,  I  propose,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work, 
to  resume  these  inquiries,  and  to  examine  the  varioos  opinions 
to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas  operates  in 
producing  new  principles  of  action,  has  been  explained  very 
■distinctly  by  different  writers.  Whatever  conduces  to  the 
gratification  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any  natural  desire, 
i»  itself  deured  on  account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  appre- 
hendon  with  agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process 
of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  independently  of 
its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth  becomes,  with  many,  an  ulti- 
mate object  of  pursuit;  although,  at  first,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued 
merely  on  account  of  its  subservi^icy  to  the  attainment  of  other 
objects.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to  dedre  dress,  equipage, 
Tetinue,  furniture,  on  account  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  public.  Such  desires  are  called 
liy  Dr.  Hutcheson^  secondary  desres,  and  theur  origin  is  es- 
'jiluned  by  him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.  "  Since 
we  are  capable,"  says  he,  "  of  Reflection,  Memory,  Obaervaiion, 

'  Bin.  Nat.  Eia.  x»m.  ■*. 

-*  See  Ilia  Euoymt  A«  Nahire  and  Oeiidtiel  qflke  Aunon*,  [TrcntiwI.  Met.  i.] 
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auJ  Rtaaoning,  about  the  distaat  teDdeodes  of  objects  and 
actiooB,  and  not  confined  to  things  present,  there  must  arise,  in 
c-ouaequenoe  of  our  original  deores,  tecoadary  denra  of  erery- 
thing  imagined  useful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primaty  deeirefl ; 
«nd  that  with  strei^th  proportioned  to  the  several  origioBl 
(lesiree,  and  imagined  usefulness  or  necesnty  of  the  advantageous 
object"  "  Thus,"  he  continues,  "  &a  soon  aa  we  come  to  appre- 
hend the  use  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original 
desirefi,  we  must  also  desire  them ;  and  hence  arises  the  univer- 
sality of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the 
means  of  gratifying  all  other  deures."  The  only  thing  that 
appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  passage  is,  that 
the  author  claases  the  desire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth ; 
whereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  reasons  which  I  shall 
-state  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the  former  is  a  primary 
<lesire,  and  the  latter  a  secondaiy  one. 

Our  moial  judgments,  too,  may  be  modiGed,  and  even  per- 
verted to  a  certuQ  decree,  in  conseqae&ce  of  the  operation  of 
the  same  principla  Id  the  fame  manner  in  which  a  person 
who  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  taste  may  introduce,  by  his 
example,  an  absurd  or  fantastical  dress ;  so  a  man  of  splendid 
virtues  may  attract  some  eet«em  also  to  his  imperfections ;  and, 
if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  may  render  his  vices  and 
follies  objects  of  general  imitation  among  the  multituda 

"  Id  the  reign  c^  Charles  II.,"  says  Mr.  Smith,^  "  a  d^ree 
of  licentiousness  was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal 
«ducation.  It  was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of 
those  times,  with  generonty,  sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty ; 
and  proved  that  the  person  who  acted  in  this  manner  was  a 
gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  manners  and  regu- 
larity of  conduct  on  the  other  hand,  were  altogether  unfashion- 
able, and  were  connected,  in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with 
cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  mannera  To  superficial 
minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times  agreeable.  They 
connect  them  not  only  with  the  splendour  of  fortune,  but  with 
many  superior  virtues  which  they  ascribe  to  their  superiors; 

■  HntoTgofMoml  SaUoRtnlt,  [Put  T.  chip.  iL] 
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with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  iodependency ;  witii  firaokness^ 
genaoMty,  bumsDity,  and  politeness.  The  Tutues  of  tlie  in- 
ferior ranks  of  people,  od  the  contrary, — their  paruinuinioiis- 
fnigalily,  their  painful  industry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules, 
seem  to  them  mean  and  disagreeable.  They  connect  tiiem 
both  with  the  meanness  of  the  station  to  which  these  qualities 
commonly  belong,  and  with  mimy  great  vices  which  they  sup- 
pose usually  accomiiany  them;  such  as  an  abject,  cowardly^ 
ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  dlspoeilioD." 

Tlie  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  passages  from  Hntcheson 
and  Smith,  is  employed  so  justly  and  philosophically  to  explain 
the  origin  of  our  secondary  desires,  and  to  account  for  some 
perversions  of  our  moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  sufBcient,. 
by  some  later  writers,  to  accouut  for  the  origin  of  all  our  active 
principles  without  exception.  The  tirst  of  these  attempts  to- 
extend  so  very  far  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  Association,, 
was  made  by  the  Bev,  Mr.  Gay,  in  a  Diaaertaivm  concerning 
the  Fundc&nental  Principle  of  Virtue,  which  is  prefixed  by  Dr. 
Law  to  his  translation  of  Archbishop  Ktng^s  Easca/  on  Ui» 
Origin  of  Evil.  In  this  dissertation,  the  author  endeavours  to 
shew,  "that  our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all  dfections 
whatsoever,  are  finally  resolvable  into  reason,  pointing  out 
private  happiness,  and  are  conversant  only  about  things  appre- 
hended to  be  means  tending  to  this  end ;  and  that  wherever 
this  »d  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  may  properly  be  called  AoWfe."  The- 
same  principles  have  been  since  pushed  to  a  much  greater 
length  by  Br.  Hartley,  whose  system  (as  he  himself  informs 
us)  took  rise  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  mentioned  as  an 
opioiCHi  of  Mr.  Gay,  "  that  the  association  of  ideas  was  sufScient 
to  account  for  all  our  intellectual  Measures  and  pains."^ 

*  Hr.  Hume,  too,  who  in  my  apinion  oF  kitrtctioa,  which  in  ths  laenta]  norld 

hu  carried  thii  principle  of  the  Amo-  will  b«  found  to  hsva  u  eitnnniinery 

niatioD  of  Ideas  a  great  deal  too  lar,  bai  «fibcie  as  in  tlie  nstunt,  outi  to  shew  it- 

ooni>ai«d  the  univenalit;  of  ha  appU-  lelf  inae  many  and  ae  various  fonna." — 

catlont  [a  the  philonpby  of  mind,  to  rreotweo/fiunim^adirc,  Tol.i.  p.  80. 

that  of  the  principle  of  attraction  in  [Booii  I.  Part  i.  acct.  4.] 
phfvc*.    "  Here,"  aaja  be,  "  U  a  kind 
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It  must,  I  think,  in  justice  be  acknowledged,  that  this  theoiy 
contemiDg  the  origin  of  our  affections,  and  of  the  moral  sense, 
is  a  most  ingenious  refinement  upon  the  selfish  system,  as  it 
was  formerly  taught ;  and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of 
many  of  the  common  reasonings  against  that  system  is  eluded. 
Among  these  reasonings,  particular  stress  has  always  been  laid 
on  the  instantaneonntess  with  which  our  affections  operate,  and 
the  moral  sense  approves  or  condemns ;  and  on  oar  total  want 
of  consciousness,  in  such  cases,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  hap- 
piness. The  modem  advocates  for  the  selfish  system  admit 
the  fact  to  be  as  it  is  stated  by  their  opponents,  and  grant  that, 
after  the  moral  sense  and  our  various  affections  are  formed, 
their  exercise,  in  particular  cases,  may  become  completely  dis- 
interested ;  but  still  they  contend,  that  it  is  upon  a  regurd  to 
our  own  happiness  that  all  these  principles  are  originally 
grafted.  The  analogy  of  avarice  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
scope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle 
of  action  is  artificial  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments  which 
it  enables  us  to  purchase  that  money  is  originally  desired ;  and 
yet,  in  process  of  time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impressions 
which  are  associated  with  it,  it  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own 
sake,  and  even  continues  to  be  an  object  of  our  pursuit,  long 
after  we  have  lost  all  relish  for  tliose  enjoyments  which  it 
enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  in  general,  that 
there  mtut  be  some  limit  beyond  which  the  theory  of  associa- 
tion cannot  possibly  be  carried ;  for  tiie  explanation  which  it 
gives  of  the  formation  of  new  principles  of  action,  proceeds  om 
tiie  sappositiou  that  there  are  other  principles  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  mind.  The  great  question  then  is,  when  are  we 
arrived  at  this  limit ;  ot,  in  other  words,  when  are  we  arrived 
at  the  simple  and  original  laws  of  our  constitution  ? 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  philosophers  have  been  apt  to  go 
into  extremes.  Lord  Karnes  and  some  other  authors  have 
been  censured,  and  perhaps  justiy,  for  a  disposition  to  multiply 
cnginal  principles  to  an  unnecessary  degree.     It  may  be  ques- 
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tioaed  whetlier  Dr.  Hartley  end  Lis  followers  have  Dot  souetiiues 
been  misled  b;  too  eager  a  desire  oS  abridging  tbeir  number. 

Of  tliese  two  errors  the  former  is  the  least  common  and  the 
least  duigerous.  It  ia  the  least  common,  becRii.-=e  it  is  not  so 
flattering  as  the  other  to  the  vanity  of  a  theorist ;  and  it  is  the 
least  daogerous,  because  it  haa  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to 
give  rise  to  a  sappresoon  or  to  a  misrepreaentation  of  fiacta,  or 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  science  by  beetowing  upon  it  aa 
appeoranoe  of  system^cal  perfection,  to  which  in  its  present 
state  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abstracting,  however,  from  these  incoavenieoces  which  most 
always  result  £rom  a  precipitate  reference  of  phenomena  to 
gena«l  principles,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  tiieory  in 
question  has  any  tendency  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morab. 
It  has,  indeed,  some  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  but  it  leads  to  no  sceptical  conduaions  concerning  the 
rule  of  life.  For,  although  we  were  to  grant  Ihst  all  our  prin- 
dples  of  action  are  acquired,  so  atrlkiog  a  difference  among 
them  must  still  be  admitted,  as  is  suEGcient  to  distinguish 
clearly  those  universal  laws  which  were  intended  to  regulate 
humui  conduct,  from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed  by 
education  and  &shioD.  It  must  still  be  admitted  that  while 
some  active  principles  are  confined  to  particular  individuala,  or 
to  particular  tribes  of  men,  there  are  others  which,  arising  from 
circumstances  in  which  tHi  the  utuations  of  mankind  must 
agree,  are  common  to  the  whole  speciesi.  Such  active  prin- 
ciplea  as  &11  under  this  last  description,  at  whatever  period  of 
life  they  may  appear,  ore.  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  humao 
nature  no  less  than  the  instinct  of  suction ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  acquired  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  perceptive  powers  of  man,  no  less  than  the 
original  perceptions  of  any  <^  our  other  senses. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
active  principles,  and  of  the  moral  &culty,  to  be  the  subject  of 
future  discussion,  I  shall  conclude  this  Section  with  a  few- 
remarks  of  a  moi-e  practical  nature. 
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It  baa  been  sbewn  by  different  writers,  how  mncti  of  tbo 
l)eaat7  and  mblimity  of  mnterml  objects  arueH  from  tbe  ideas 
nad  feelings  which  we  hare  beau  taught  to  BSSOciat<>  with  them. 
The  impretmon  prodoced  on  the  external  sMisee  of  a  poet  by 
the  most  stribiDg  acene  in  nature,  la  precisely  the  same  with 
what  is  produced  on  the  scuttcs  of  a  peasant  or  a  tradesman ; 
jet  how  different  is  the  degree  of  pleasure  resulting  from  this 
impression  t  A  great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  studies 
and  amusements  of  the  poet  have  assocuatod  with  his  organical 
perceptiona.  A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
various  objects  of  oar  pursuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one  of  them 
is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  same  manner,  and  ire- 
■qnently  what  one  man  connders  as  essential  to  bis  happiness, 
is  regarded  with  indifference  or  dislike  by  another.  Of  these 
4lifferences  of  opinion,  mnch  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
<livCTrity  of  constitution,  which  renders  a  particular  employ- 
ment of  the  intellectual  or  active  powers  agreeable  to  one  man 
which  is  not  equally  so  to  another.  Bnt  mnch  is  also  to  be 
jiRCribed  to  the  effect  of  association,  which,  prior  to  any  experi- 
ence of  human  life,  connects  pleamng  ideas  and  pleasing  feel- 
ings with  different  objects  iu  the  minds  of  different  persons. 

In  consequence  of  these  associations,  every  man  appeiOT  to 
his  neighbour  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  wishes  with  a  zenl 
Klisproportioned  to  its  iutarinsic  valae,  and  the  philosopher 
(whose  principal  enjoyment  arises  from  speculation)  is  fre- 
<]uently  apt  to  smile  at  tbe  ardonr  with  which  the  active  i>att 
of  mankind  pursue  what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere  shadows. 
This  view  of  humau  afibirs  some  writers  have  carried  so  far,  as 
to  represent  life  as  a  scene  of  mere  illusions,  where  tbe  mind 
refers  to  the  objects  around  it  a  colouring  which  exists  only  in 
itself ;  and  where,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,— 

"  Opinion  gildi  wldi  varjlDg  ttjt, 
ThoM  [mlDtad  chmili  which  bmotafy  oar  day*." 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  these  representations  of  human  life 
Ite  useful  or  jnst  That  the  casual  associations  which  the 
mind  forms  in  childhood  and  in  early  youth,  are  frequently  a 
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Eource  of  iaconvenieuce  and  of  miscoDduct,  is  euffidently  ol>- 
viniis ;  but  that  thin  tendeDc;  of  our  nature  increaees,  on  tlie 
whole,  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indis- 
putable, and  the  ioBtances  in  which  it  misleada  us  fixim  our 
duty  and  our  happiness,  only  prove  to  what  impoTtaut  ends  it 
might  be  subsenrient,  if  it  were  kept  onder  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  these  representaUons  of  life  (admitting  them  in  their 
full  extent)  justify  the  practical  inferences  which  have  been 
often  deduced  from  them,  with  respect  to  the  vanity  of  our 
pOFBuits.  In  every  case,  indeed,  in  which  our  enjoyment 
depends  upon  association,  it  may  be  said  in  one  aeuee  that  it 
arises  from  the  mind  itself ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  external  object  which  custom  has  rendered  the  cause 
or  Uie  occasion  of  agreeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our 
happiness.  The  effect  which  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on 
the  mind  of  the  poet  is  wonderfully  heighteoed  by  association,, 
but  his  enjoyment  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  exquisite ; 
nor  are  the  objects  of  his  admiration  of  the  lees  value  to  his 
happiness,  that  they  derive  their  principal  charms  from  the 
embellishments  of  his  fancy. 

[After  all  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  of  the  peculiar 
distresses  which  are  incident  to  cultivated  minds,  who  would 
exchange  the  sensibilities  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  being 
for  the  apathy  of  those  whoee  only  avenues  of  pleasure  and 
pain  are  to  be  foundL  in  their  animal  nature;  "who  move 
thoughtlessly  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  existence,  and  to- 
whom  the  falling  leaves  present  no  idea  but  that  of  approaching 
winter  ?' — (Joethe.] 

It  is  the  bunness  of  education  not  to  counteract,  in  any 
iostaace,  the  established  laws  of  our  constituUon,  but  to  direct 
them  to  their  proper  purposes.  That  the  influence  of  early 
associations  on  the  mind  might  be  employed,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  to  aid  our  moral  principles,  appears  evidently 
from  the  effects  which  we  daily  see  it  produce,  in  reconciling 
men  to  a  course  of  action  which  their  reason  forces  them  to 
condemn  ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that,  by  means  of  it,  tho 
happiness  of  human  life  might  be  increased,  and  its  paina 
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•(liimiiiBhed,  if  the  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  whicb  cliildren 
-are  bo  &pt  to  connect  with  events  and  with  eitustions  which 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were  finnly  aeeodated  in 
their  apprehenraons  with  the  dntiee  of  their  stations,  with  the 
pursuits  of  science,  and  with  those  beauUes  of  nature  which 
are  open  to  aD. 

These  obser^tionB  coincide  nearly  with  the  ancient  Stoical 
doctrine  conoeniing  the  influence  of  imaguiation^  on  morals, — 
a  subject  on  which  many  important  remarks  (though  expreesed 
in  a  form  difTerent  from  that  which  modem  philosophers  have 
introduced,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  bo  precise  and  accu- 
rate) are  to  be  found  in  the  Discourses  of  Epictetua,  and  in 
the  Meditations  of  Antoninus.'  This  doctrine  of  the  Stoical 
■school,  Dr.  Akenside  has  in  view  in  the  following  passi^ : — 

"  Action  trMdi  the  path 
In  which  OpiiiioD  laji  be  Iblknrs  good, 
Or  flies  fnnn  evil ;  »nd  Opinion  fpnt 
Saport  of  good  or  eiil,  M  tha  icene 
Wu  dntwn  bj  luej,  brelf  or  deftmn'd: 
Tlnia  ber  nport  omi  nerer  then  be  live. 
Where  fane;  cheata  the  intellectiul  aje 
yfiiii  gUring  coloon  and  diat(Hl«d  lioei. 
Ii  Ihete  ■  nan,  who  at  the  aonnd  of  dasth 
Beaa  ghaut);  shapea  of  teiror  ctnqar'd  up, 
And  blaok  baliHs  him :  nought  bnt  death-bed  groaiM 
And  fearful  prajara,  and  plonging  from  tha  brink 
Of  light  and  being,  down  the  glooni;  air, 
An  nnkoowQ  depth  T    Alaa !  in  inch  a  mind. 
If  no  bright  fenna  of  excellenM  attend 
He  image  of  hii  conntij ;  nor  the  pomp 
Of  ucred  MOKtes,  nor  the  guardian  vMce 
Of  Joitioe  on  her  throne,  nor  anght  that  vakaa 

■  AeeoT^ng  to  the  nae  which  I  make  on  the  xfini  A  tUfatrmnS*. — Arrian, 

•«f  the  worda  Imagination  and  Ataoma-  Ub.  I.  cc.  xii.,  [ixt!!.  Lib.  II.  co.  xriii., 

don,  in  this  work,  their  afbct*  are  ob-  zxiii.  Ub.  III.  oo.  i.,  viii.  tt  pimim.] 

vioiulj  diatingaiahaUe.   IbaTstbonght  o!«»«uUHf  fmtnutii,  rtaim  n> 

it  proper,  boVSTer,  to  illnstrate  the  dit-  trrm,  i  fc.™.-     ^«rn«u  yi;  fW  rA 

ference  between  tiiem  a  Hltle  more  fnllj  fstfwnSt  i  <^>x<-  ^«v'  •''  at^i  <? 
in  Note  B. 

*  Bee  what  Epctetu*  haa  remarked 


liima,  DeBdHu  8t>u,  Ub.  V. 
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The  coDKn'ooi  bofom  -with  m  patriot's  Hum: 
yirai  not  Opbion  tell  him,  that  to  Se, 
Or  Mand  tin  bawd,  b  a  graaUr  ill 
TbMn  to  betnj  his  cotuitrf?    And  b  act 
WSi  he  not  ehooae  to  be  a  wretch  and  lifef 
Here  vice  begioi  th«D." ' 


BECT.  IV.— OKKBRAX   KEUARKfi  OK  THE  SCBJEOTB  TREATED  IK 
THE  FOREOOIN6  SECTIONS  OF  THIS  CHAPTEB. 

In  peninng  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  chapter,  I  am 
aware  that  Bome  of  my  readera  may  be  apt  to  think  that  maoy 
of  the  obaerratioiis  which  I  have  made,  might  eacdly  be  resolved 
into  more  general  principles.  I  am  also  aware  that,  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  similar  objection  will  oocur  aguast  alt 
the  other  parts  of  this  work  ;  and  that  it  will  appear  to  them 
the  effect  of  inexcnsable  prejndice,  that  I  should  stop  short  so- 
ireqaently  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  when  he  has  ac- 
counted in  so  satiatactory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  aasociatioa 
of  ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  nature  exhibits. 

To  tbifl  objection,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  much  interested  to 
reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  observationB  are  candidly 
and  accurately  stated,  so  &r  as  tb^y  reach.  8upposbg  that  in 
some  cases  I  may  have  stopped  short  too  soon,  my  speculations,, 
although  they  may  be  censnred  as  imperfect,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  oppositioD  to  the  concluuons  of  more- 
successful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  farther  to  observe,  that  such  views  of  the- 
human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this  work,  (even  supposing  the 
objection  to  be  well  founded,)  are,  io  my  opinion,  indispensably 
necessary,  in  cffder  to  prepare  the  way  for  those  very  general 
and  oompreb^isive  theories  concerning  it,  which  some  eminent 
writers  of  the  present  age  have  been  ambitions  to  fonn  i* 

Concerning  the  merit  of  these  theories  I  shall  not  presume 
to  ^ve  aay  judgment.  I  shall  only  remark  that,  in  all  tlie- 
other  BtAeooee,  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual^ 
from  the  less  general  to  the  more  fi^eneral  laws  of  nature ;  and 

'  rifniu  f  of  I«i<iiii>.al!oH,  [II.  iii.  !3.] 
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that  it  woald  be  singotar,  indeed,  if  is  tlie  Pbiloeophjr  of  Uw  , 
Hnman  Mind,  a  science,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
fessedly in  it«  in&ncy,  and  which  cotainly  labours  under  many 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself,  a  step  shoold,  all  at  cmce,  be 
made  to  a  single  principle  comprehending  all  the  particular 
phenomena  which  we  know. 

Supposing  such  a  theory  to  be  completely  established,  it 
would  still  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  stadents  to  it  by 
gradual  steps.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  theory,  is  to 
give  the  memory  a  permanent  hold,  and  a  prompt  command^ 
of  tbe  particular  &cts  which  we  were  previously  acquainted 
with ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  onderstood,  unless  the 
mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  io  the  oider  of  investigation. 

It  is  more  particularly  nsefbl,  in  conducting  the  studies  of 
others,  to  femiliarize  theii  minds  as  completely  as  postdhle 
with  those  laws  of  nature  for  which  we  have  the  direct  evidence 
of  sense  or  of  conscionsness,  before  directing  their  inquiries  to 
the  more  abstmse  and  refined  generalizations  of  speculative 
•curiodty.  In  natnral  philosophy,  supponng  the  theory  of 
Boscovich  to  he  true,  it  wonld  still  be  proper,  or  rather  indeed 
absolutely  necessary,  to  accustom  students^  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  physical  edncation,  to  dwell  on  those  general  physical 
facts  which  fall  under  our  actual  ol»ervation,  and  about  which 
all  the  practical  arts  of  life  are  conversant  In  like  manner, 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  there  are  many  generd  facts  for 
which  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  consdousnras.  The  wordd. 
Attention,  Conception,  Memory,  Abstraction,  Imagination, 
Cariosity,  Ambition,  Compassion,  Beseutment,  express  powers' 
and  principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may  stndy  by 
reflecting  on  his  own  internal  operations.  Words  correspond- 
ing to  these,  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  may  he 
considered  as  forming  the  first  attempt  towards  a  philosophical 
classification  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena.  Such  a 
classification,  however  imperfect  and  indistinct,  we  may  be 
assured  most  have  some  foundation  in  nature;  and  it  is  at 
least  prudent  for  a  plulosopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as  the 
ground-work  of  his  own  arrangement    It  not  only  directs  oar 
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attention  to  those  fiuito  ia  the  human  constitution,  on  which 
every  solid  theory  in  tius  branch  of  science  must  be  founded ; 
but  to  the  fRcts  which,  in  dJI  ages,  hare  appeared  to  tiie  com- 
luon  sense  of  mankiBd,  to  be  the  moet  striking  and  imptstant, 
ftnd  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  theorist^  not  to 
supersede,  bnt  to  facilitate  the  study. 

There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the 
ftcts  which  our  consciousness  would  lead  us  to  consider,  \xpoa 
A  superficial  view,  as  ultimate  facts,  are  resolvable  into  other 
principles  still  more  general  "  Long  before  we  are  capable  of 
reflection,"  says  Dr.  Beid,  "  the  ori^nal  perceptions  and  notions 
of  the  mind  are  so  mixed,  compounded,  and  decompounded,  by 
habits,  associationB,  and  abstractions,  tiiat  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  mind  to  return  upon  its  own  footsteps,  and  trace 
back  those  operations  which  have  employed  it  since  it  first 
1}egan  to  tliink  and  to  act'  The  same  author  remuks,  that 
'"  if  we  could  obtun  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all  that  hath 
possed  in  tlie  mind  of  a  child,  from  tlie  beginning  of  life  and 
sensation,  till  it  grows  Qp  to  the  use  of  reason ;  how  its  in&nt 
faculties  h^;an  to  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened 
all  the  various  notions,  (^inion^  and  sentiments  which  vre  find 
in  ourselves  when  we  come  to  be  actable  of  lefiection;  this 
would  be  a  treasure  of  natural  history,  which  would  probably 
give  m(H«  light  into  the  human  &culties,  than  all  the  systems 
of  philosophers  about  them  once  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
To  accomplish  an  anlyms  of  these  complicated  phenomena  into 
the  simple  and  original  principles  of  oar  constitution,  is  the 
great  object  of  this  branch  of  philosophy ;  but  in  order  to  suo- 
ceed,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  facts  before  we  begin  to  reason, 
and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in  any  instance,  till  we  have  cont- 
pletely  secured  the  ground  that  we  have  gained.  Such  a  cau- 
tion, which  is  necessary  in  all  the  sciences,  is  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  necessary  here,  where  the  very  fiuts  from  which  all  odt 
inferences  must  be  drawn,  are  to  be  ascertained  imly  by  the 
moet  patient  attention ;  and  where  almost  all  of  them  are^  to  a 
great  degree,  disguised,  partiy  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular 
langiinge,  and  partly  by  the  mistaken  theories  of  philoeoplutB. 
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[Ab  the  order  establifihed  in  the  intellectual  world  aeemB  to  be 
regulated  hj  laws  perfectly  analogons  to  tboae  which  we  trace 
among  tiie  phenomeoa  of  the  material  q>Btein  ;  and  as  in  all 
•our  philoBophtcal  inquiries,  (to  whatever  sabject  they  may 
relate,)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
same  tendMicy  to  a  premature  generalization,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  eniinent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to  illiis- 
tiate  the  scope  and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  the 
foregoing  re^cti(»is. 

"  Within  ihe  last  fifteen  or  twen^  years,  several  new  mebtla 
and  new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The 
names  that  sapport  these  discoveries  an  reqiectable,  and  the 
■experiments  decisira  If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them,  no 
«ngle  proposition  in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand.  But 
"Whether  all  these  are  really  simple  Bubstancea,  or  compounds 
not  yet  resolved  into  their  elements,  is  what  the  authors  them- 
'.selves  cannot  possibly  assert ;  nor  would  it  in  the  least  diminish 
the  merit  of  iHeii  observations,  if  future  experiments  should 
prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  simplicity  of  these 
wibstances.  This  remark  should  not  be  confined  to  late  disco- 
veries ;  it  may  as  jostly  he  applied  to  those  earths  and  metals 
with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted." — "  In  the  dark  ages 
■of  chemistry,  the  object  was  to  rival  nature ;  and  the  substance 
which  the  adepte  of  those  days  were  buned  to  create,  was  iinl' 
veraally  allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  enlightened  period, 
we  have  extended  our  inquiries,  and  multiplied  the  number  of 
the  dements.  The  last  task  will  be  to  simplify;  and,  by  a 
•doeer  observation  of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  small  store  of 
primitive  materials  all  that  we  behold  and  wonder  at  was 
•created."' 

This  analogy  between  the  history  of  Chranistry  and  that  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  has  often  struck  me 
in  oontrasting  the  views  of  the  alchemist  with  those  of  La- 
voisier and  his  followers,  has  acquired  much  additional  value 
.and  importance  in  my  eetimatton,  since  I  had  tlie  pleasure  to 

'  [/afKinM  cmeenang  llit  lfaiur«  0/  don  ai  a  Nao  Metal,  under  lie  tliU  of 
«  3UlalUe&ibilaHet,UadsiQldi*LoH-      JfiUmli'iMi,  brRichud  ClMn«Tix,EM|.] 
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jienise  a  late  work  of  M.  bcgemudo ;  in  which  I  flad  Uiat  the 
Bame  analogy  has  preaeDted  itself  to  that  most  judidous  [^o- 
Bopher,  aod  baa  been  applied  by  him  to  the  same  practical: 
purpose  of  exposing  the  false  pretuiuona  and  premature  geae- 
raliEations  <^  B(»ne  modem  metaphyriciana. 

"  It  required  nothing  lees  tbaa  the  united  aplendour  of  the 
diacoreriea  brought  to  light  by  Uie  new  chemical  school,  to  tear 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  ptmnut  of  a  timple  amd  primary 
element;  a  pmauit  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  inde&ti- 
gHble  peraeveranoe,  and  alwaya  tenewed  in  vain.  With  what 
feelings  of  contempt  would  the  phynologists  of  fcamer  times- 
have  looked  down  on  the  ohemiate  of  the  present  age,  whose- 
limited  and  circumscribed  system  admite  nearly  forty  different 
principlea  in  the  composition  of  bodies  I  What  a  subject  of 
ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have  afforded  to  an 
alchemist  1" 

"The  Phitoaophy  of  Mindhasitaalchemiste  also;  menwhoae- 
stadies  are.  directed  to  the  porsoit  of  one  single  principle,  into- 
which  the  whole  science  may  be  resolved,  and  who  flatter- 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand  secret,, 
by  which  the  pure  Qold  of  Truth  may  be  produced  at  plea- 
sure." ' 

Among  these  alchemieto  tn  the  science  of  mind,  the  firefc 
place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Hartley,  who  not  only  attempts 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  bnman  nature  from  the 
single  principle  of  amoeiatum,  combined  with  the  kypothetioa^ 
aaaumption  of  an  invisible  fluid  or  efAer,  producing  vibrations- 
in  the  medullary  snbstence  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  but  in- 
dulges his  imagination  in  anticipating  an  era,  "  when  future- 
generations  shall  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into 
mathematical  forms ;  reducing  Aristotle's  ten  Categories,  and 
Bishop  Wilkius's  forty  jSumma  Oettera,  to  the  head  of  quantit^^ 
alone,  so  as  to  make  Hathematicfl  and  Logic,  Natuml  History 
and  Civil  Histoid,  Natural  Philosophy  and  philosophy  of  all 
other  kinds,  onnoide  omni  ea  •parte."    If  I  had  never  rood  an~ 

■  [DcgcrnndD,  Mitt,  ia  Shinto,  Tuiue  1L  pp.  4S1,  4S3.] 
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other  seDtence  of  this  author,  I  Bhoald  have  required  ao  further 
OTJdeuce  of  the  unsouadueas  of  his  uoderstanding.'] 

I  have  oulj  to  add  that,  although  I  have  retained  the  phrase 
of  the  ABSociation  of  Ideas  in  complisnce  with  common  lan- 
goage,  I  am  for  from  heing  completely  aatisfied  with  this  mode 
^  ezpresnon.  I  have  retained  it  chiefly  that  I  might  not 
expose  mjaelf  to  the  oeustun  of  delivering  old  doctrines  in  a 
new  fonn. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I  hope  that 
it  has  not  often  misled  m^  in  my  reasonings.  At  the  same  time^ 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  he  derived 
from  a  refonnation  of  the  common  language  in  most  of  the 
hranches  of  sdence.  How  much  such  s  reformatibn  has  effected 
in  chemistry  is  well  known ;  and  it  is  evidently  much  more 
necessary  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  where  the  prevuUng  lan- 
guage adds  to  the  common  inaccununes  of  popular  expreseiotiK, 
the  peculiar  diaodvantage  of  being  all  suggested  by  the  analogy 
of  matter.  Often,  in  ib&  compodtion  of  this  work,  have  I  recol- 
lected the  advice  of  Beigmaa  to  Morvean:'  "  In  reforming  the 
nomenclature  of  chemistry,  spate  no  word  which  is  improper. 
They  who  understand  the  subjeot  already,  will  suffer  no  incon- 
venience ;  aod  they  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  will  compre- 
hend it  with  the  greater  fiunlity."  Bat  it  belcmgs  to  such 
authors  alone  as  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  scnence  by 
their  own  discoveries,  to  introduce  inoorations  in  language  witli 
any  hopes  of  snoceea. 

■  [Tha  fongtnng  ohterrotioiu  I  hart  'Bargmaa,  fcrivoit  i  H.  ds  Morreaa  iliin<« 

tanner\j  btroducsd  in  a  dilfbreDt  woA;  lea  dunien  tempi  di  w  Tie,  Sa  {kites 

bot  thejnowMeiD  toRH  tolwloDgmon  grmcve  k  aucnne  dfnominatton  impropro- 

ptoper);  to  tbU  elenmkUij  trMtiae.—  Cmis  qni  uvent  d^k  Buteiidnmt  toD- 

8w  PkSotophicai  Enayt,  p.  li,  et  itq.]  Joan-,  osax  qid  n*  M*«nt  pai  enooni 

Infrtt,  World,  VoL  V.  p.  IS,  d  wg.  .  eniendrunt  plutftt."— iftlAofs  dt  So- 
mejuiat.  OhhMipit,  pftr  HM.  Mocrwu 

*  "  Le  wTut  profeMeur  d'UiianI,  M.  lAvoIiier,  Ac. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  MEMORY. 
8BCT.  L — OKNKEAL  0B8BBVATI0N8  ON  UCHORT. 

Ahono  the  Tarioiu  powers  of  the  underBtandiiig  there  is  noDe 
which  has  been  bo  attentively  examined  by  philosopherfl,  or 
concerning  which  so  many  important  facts  and  obserratioaa 
have  been  collected,  as  the  fuculty  of  Memoiy.  This  is  pnrtly 
to  be  ascribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  easily  distinguish- 
able from  all  the  other  principleB  of  oar  constitDtion,  even  liy 
tliose  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  metaphysical  investiga- 
tions ;  and  partly  to  its  immediate  sabservienc^  not  only  to  tlie 
jtursuita  of  science,  but  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  many  of  its  most  curious  laws  had  been 
observed  long  before  any  analyeds  was  attempted  of  the  other 
powers  of  iha  mind,  and  have  for  many  ages  formed  a  part  o£ 
the  common  maxims  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  treatise 
of  education.  Some  important  remarks  on  the  subject  may, 
in  partJcular,  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
rhetoricians. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in  tlte  same 
precise  sense;  but  it  always  expresses  some  modification  of 
that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treasure  up  and  preserve  for 
future  use  the  knowledge  we  acquire — a  faculty  which  is  ob- 
viously the  great  foundation  of  all  intellectual  improvement, 
and  without  wluch  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
most  enlarged  experience.  This  faculty  implies  two  things; 
a  capacity  of  retaining  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  recalling  it 
to  our  thoughts  wh^i  we  have  occasion  to  appfy  it  to  lue^ 
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The  vcori  memoiy  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the 
c^)a(nt7,  and  sometimes  the  power.  When  we  speak  of  a 
Teteotive  memory,  we  nee  it  in  the  former  sense ;  whea  of  a 
ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  ptulricularB  which  compose  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge ar^  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our  thoughts  in  one  of 
two  ways;  sometimes  they  recar  to  us  spontaneously,  or  at 
least  without  any  interference  on  our  part,  in  other  cases  they 
are  recalled  in  consequence  of  an  effort  of  our  will  For  the 
former  operation  of  the  mind  we  have  no  appropriated  name  in 
our  language  distinct  from  Memory.  The  latter,  too,  is  often 
called  hy  the  same  name,  hut  is  more  properly  distinguished 
by  the  word  Becollection. 

There  are,  1  helieve,  some  other  acceptations  besides  these, 
in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  occasionally  employed ; 
but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mislead  us 
in  our  present  inquiries,  I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the 
illustration  of  distinctions,  which  to  the  greater  part  of  reader» 
might  appear  uninteresting  and  minute.^  One  distinction  only,, 
relative  to  this  subject,  occurs  to  me  as  deserving  particular 
attention. 

The  operations  of  memory  relate  either  to  things  and  their 
relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  case,  thoughts  which 
have  been  previously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  pest,  or  of  any  modification  of  time 
whatever,  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by 
heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an  absent  friend.  In 
this  last  instance,  indeed,  philosophers  distinguish  the  act  of  the 


'  [In  the  French  tongne  there  »n  wh  pUialy  in  the  view  of  Diderot,  in  k. 
•everai  vordi  connectod  with  ttiia  opersi-  pawsge  vbich  it  i>  scarce!;  possible  lo- 
tion of  the  mind,  mtrUng  nioe  ihadea  tnuiilato  into  English  withaqt  impur- 
<if  neuing  which  cannot  be  expreised  ing  aomewhat  of  the  beaut;  of  the  ori- 
in  OVT  hngongeiFithontcirGumlocution.  ginal.  "  Rnpportei  tont  au  dernier 
Such  (according  to  Girard)  are  the  mttfaent ;  &  ce  mament  ak  la  mfmoira 
words  JlfANoirv  and  JbtRwntV,  the  foraier  ilea  faite  )e>  plus  klaUnta  no  Tandm 
referring  to  the  nndentaiidiiig  alone,  paa  le  MnTenir  d'un  farre  d'eaa  pro- 
the  latter  to  thingi  which  al>o  tonch  «ent(j  par  humanity  i  celni  qui  avuit 
«r  aSxt  the  heurt.     Ttiis  diaiinctioii  edf."j 
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mind  b;  the  name  of  Cottceptioa  ;  but  in  ordinaiy  discourse, 
and  frequently  even  in  phitosopbical  writing,  it  la  ctmsidered  a-i 
■an  exertion  of  memoiy.  In  these  and  similar  c&ses,  it  la  ob- 
vioos  that  the  operations  of  this  fKCult;  do  not  necessarily 
invdve  the  idea  of  the  past. 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  memory  of  events. 
When  I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recall  to  the  mind  the  former 
objects  of  its  thoughts,  but  I  refer  the  event  to  a  particular 
point  of  time,  so  that  of  every  such  act  of  memory,  the  idea  of 
the  past  is  a  neceasary  concomitant 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  distinction,  in  order  to 
obviate  an  objeclJon  which  some  of  the  phenomena  of  memory 
seem  to  present  against  a  doctrine  which  I  formerly  stated, 
when  treating  of  the  powers  of  Conception  and  Imagination. 

It  is  evident  that  when  I  think  of  an  event  in  which  any 
object  of  sense  was  conoemed,  my  recollection  of  the  evcait 
must  necessarily  involve  an  act  of  conception.  Thus,  when  I 
think  of  a  dramatic  repreeeniAtion  which  I  have  recently  seen, 
my  recollection  of  what  I  saw  necessarily  involves  a  conceptim 
of  the  different  actors  by  whom  it  was  performed.  But  every 
act  of  recollection  which  relates  to  events,  is  accompanied  with 
a  belief  of  their  past  existence.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile 
this  conclusion  with  the  doctrine  formerly  maint^ed  concern- 
ing conception,  according  to  which  every  exertion  of  that  power 
is  accompanied  with  a  behef  that  its  object  exists  before  us  at 
the  present  moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  difficulty, 
is  by  suppofflng  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past  erent  is  not 
A  simple  act  of  the  mind,  but  that  the  mind  first  forms  a  con- 
ception of  the  event,  and  then  judges  from  circumstances  of  the 
period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred ;  a  supposition 
whic^  is  by  no  means  a  gratuitous  on^  invented  to  answer  a 
particular  purpose,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is 
agreeable  to  fact :  for,  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, of  conceiving  a  past  event  without  any  reference  to  time, 
it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions  which 
memory*  presents  to  us,  which  is  necessarily  accompanied  with 
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a  belief  of  post  existence^  in  a  way  aoalogons  to  that  iu  wliich 
our  perceptions  are  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  the  present 
exietence  of  their  objecte,  aai  therefor^  that  the  reference  of 
the  eyent  to  the  particoUr  period  at  which  it  happened,  is  n 
judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circomstances.  80  long  as  we 
'  are  occuped  with  the  conception  of  aof  particular  object  con- 
nected with  the  event,  Ve  believe  the  present  existence  of  the 
object ;  but  this  belief,  which  in  moat  cases  is  only  momeotaiy, 
is  instantly  corrected  by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experi- 
ence, and  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  disengaged  from  such  a  belief, 
it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer  the  event  to  the  period  at  which  it 
actually  happened.  Kor  will  the  apparent  instantaneousnera  of 
euch  judgments  be  considered  as  an  unsurmountable  objection 
to  the  doctrine  now  advanced,  by  those  who  have  reflected  on 
the  perception  of  distance  obtained  by  sight,  which  although 
it  seems  to  be  as  immediate  as  any  perception  of  touch,  has 
been  shewn  by  philosophers  to  be  the  result  of  a  judgment 
founded  on  experience  and  observation.  The  reference  we 
make  of  past  events  to  the  particular  points  of  time  at  which 
tliey  took  place,  will,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  more  we  con- 
dder  the  subject,  be  found  the  more  strikingly  analogous  to 
the  estimates  of  distance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am  myself  satisfied  with  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  for^^ng  reasomngs  lead,  I  am  far  from  expecting 
that  the  case  will  be  the  same  with  all  my  readers.  Some  of 
their  objections,  which  I  can  easily  anticipate,  might,  I  believe, 
be  obviated  by  a  little  ferther  discussion ;  but  as  the  question 
is  merely  a  matter  of  curionly,  and  has  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  observatiooB  I  am  to  make  in  this  chapter,  I  shall  not 
prosecute  the  subject  at  present  The  opinion,  indeed,  we  form 
concerning  it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  doctrines'  main- 
tained in  this  work,  excepting  to  a  particular  speculation  con- 
cerning the  belief  accompanying  conception,  which  I  ventured 
to  state  iu  treating  of  that  subject,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to 
be  extremely  clouhtful  to  some  whose  opinions  I  respectj  I  pro- 
[)ORed  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  suitable  to  the  difficulty  of 
such  nn  inquiiy.    The  remaining  observations  which  I  am 
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to  make  on  the  power  of  memorj',  whaterer  opinioa  may  be- 
formed  of  their  importance,  will  fumtah  bat  little  room  for  a 
divenit;  of  judgmeot  coDceralDg  their  truth. 

In  couHidering  this  part  of  our  constitution,  one  of  the  mout 
obviouB  and  etrilcing  questions  that  occurs,  is,  what  the  circum- 
stsnces  are  which  determine  the  memory  to  retain  some  things- 
in  preference  to  others  ?  Among  the  subjecta  which  succes- 
sively occnpy  our  thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  number  vanish,, 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them ;  while  others  become,  as- 
it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves,  and,  by  their  accumulations,  lay  & 
foundation  for  our  perpetual  progress  ia  knowledge.  'Without 
pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  I  shall  content  myself  at 
present  with  a  partial  solution  of  this  difficulty,  by  illuBtratiug- 
the  dependence  of  Memory  upon  two  principles  of  our  nature,. 
with  which  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  connected, — Attention, 
and  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

I  endeavoured  in  a  former  chapter  to  show,  that  there  is  n- 
c^laiQ  act  of  the  mind,  (distinguished  both  by  philosophers- 
and  the  valgar  by  the  name  of  Attention,)  without  which  even 
the  objects  of  our  perceptions  make  no  impreasioa  on  the- 
Memoiy.  It  is  also  matt«r  of  common  remark,  that  the 
permanence  of  the  impressioa  which  anything  leaves  in  the- 
Memory,  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  was 
originally  given  to  It  The  observation  has  been  so  often  re- 
{teated,  and  is  so  manifestly  true,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer 
any  illustration  of  it,* 

I  have  only  to  observe  &rtlier,  with  respect  to  attention,, 
coniudered  in  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  memory,  that 

*  ]t  •Ming  to  be  owing  to  Uiii  da-  BiKOn,  aod  is  explained  bj  him  on  Ibe- 

pendenc*  of  ineinOT7  on  attantion,  that  eams  principle  to  wbich  I  hars  releneit 

it  ii  eailer  to  get  bj  heart  a  conpoai-  it. 

tioD,  after  a  tstj  few  rsadingi,  with  an  "  Qnn  ezpectantnr   et   atlenticmeilk 

attempt  to  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each,  exdtant,  melioi  barent  qaam  qoa  pne- 

than  ■ft«r  a  hundred  readjogs  withont  teTToIant    Itw^ue  «  acriptam  aliqnod 

rach  nn  eSbrt.    The  effort  ronsee  the  riciea  periegeris,  non  tam  lacita  illnd 

attention  froni   that  languid    elite  in  memoriter  diacea,  qaam  si  itlnd  hgm. 

which  it  remaine,   while  the  mind  is  decien,  tentnndo  interim  illud  redtare, 

ginng   a   puung  reception  to  fnrriim  ot  nlii   ilefitit  memuriu,  iiiKpicicndo  li- 

ideaa.    The  fi«t  i«  remarked  by  I>>nl  brum.''— AW.  Org.  Lik  IT.  B|ih.  txvi. 
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slthougb  it  be  a  roluntary  act,  it  requiree  experieoce  to  have 
it  always  under  command.  In  the  case  of  objects  to  wbicb  we 
have  been  taught  to  attend  at  an  earl^  period  of  Ufe,  or  which 
are  octlculated  to  rouBe  the  curiosity,  or  to  affect  any  of  our 
passions,  the  attention  fixes  itoelf  upon  them,  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously, and  witlioat  any  effort  on  our  part,  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  How  perfectly  do  we  remember,  and  even  retain, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  faces  and  the  handwritings  of 
our  acquaintances,  although  we  never  took  any  particular  pains 
to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ?  On  the  other  band,  if  an  object 
does  not  interest  some  principle  of  our  nature,  we  may  ex- 
amine it  again  and  again,  with  a  wish  to  treasure  up  the 
knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind,  without  our  being  able  to  com- 
mand that  degree  of  attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognise- 
it  the  nest  time  we  see  it.  A  person,  for  example,  who  haa 
not  been  accustomed  to  attend  particularly  to  horses  or  t» 
cattle,  may  study  for  a  considerable  time  the  appearance  of  a 
horse  or  of  a  bullock  without  being  able  a  few  days  afterwards 
to  pronounce  on  its  identity ;  while  a  horse-dealer  or  a  graaer 
recollects  many  hundreds  of  that  class  of  animals  with  which 
he  is  converaant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  the  faces  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. In  order  to  account  for  this,  I  would  remark,  that 
although  attention  be  a  voluntary  act,  and  although  we  are 
always  able,  when  we  choose,  to  make  a  momentary  exertion 
of  it ;  yet,  unless  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed  be  really 
interesting,  in  some  degree,  to  the  curiosity,  the  train  of  our 
ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our  purpose.  When 
we  are  employed,  therefore,  in  studying  such  an  object,  it  is  not 
an  exclusive  and  steady  attention  that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are 
losing  right  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  instant;  and  the 
punfhl  efforta  of  which  we  are  conscious,  are  not  (as  we  are 
apt  to  Buppoee  them  to  be)  efforts  of  uncommon  attention,  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  keep  the  mind  steady  to  its  object, 
and  to  exclude  the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  from  time  to 
time  solirating  its  notice. 

If  these  observations  be  well  founded,  they  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  a  fact  which  has  been  often  remarked,  that  objects  are 
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«asilf  remembered  which  aSect  any  of  the  pasaons.^  The 
^laRsion  assiBts  the  memoiy,  not  in  consequence  of  any  im- 
mediate connexion  between  them,  but  ae  it  presents,  dming 
the  time  it  continues,  a  steady  vid  excIuoTQ  object  to  the 
attention. 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  association  of  ideas 
is  BO  striking,  that  it  has  been  auppoaed  by  some  that  the  whole 
of  its  phenomena  might  be  resolved  into  this  priocipla  But 
this  is  erideotly  not  the  case. — The  association  of  ideas  connecta 
our  various  thoughts  with  each  oihst,  so  as  to  present  them  to 
the  mind  in  a  certain  order ;  but  it  presiipposes  the  existence 
of  these  thoughts  in  the  mmd ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  presnp- 
jNMes  a  faculty  of  retaining  the  knowledge  which  we  acqain;. 
It  involves  also  a  power  of  recogniwng,  as  former  objects  of 
attention,  the  thoughts  that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  as ;  a 
]>ower  which  ia  not  implied  in  that  law  of  oar  nature  which  is 
called  the  association  of  ideas.  It  is  possible,  surely,  that  our 
thoughts  might  have  succeeded  each  other,  according  to  the 
same  laws  as  at  present,  without  suggesting  to  us  at  all  the 
idea  of  the  past ;  and,  in  fiu;t,  this  supposition  is  realized  to  a 
certain  degree  in  the  case  of  some  old  men,  who  retain  pretty 
exactly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are  sometimeB 
nnable  to  recollect  in  what  manner  the  particulars  which  they 
find  connected  together  in  their  thoughts  at  first  came  into  the 
mind;  whether  they  occurred  to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were 
communicated  to  them  in  conversation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that,  without  the  associating 
principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our  thoughts,  and  of  recog- 
iiifflng  them  when  they  occur  to  us,  would  have  been  of  little 
use ;  for  the  most  important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might 
}iave  remiuned  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  those  occasions 
|)resented  themselves  to  which  they  are  immediately  applicable. 
In  consequence  of  this  law  of  our  natur^  sot  only  are  all  our 

■"Siquuniin  vitavidemuiparvM,  tuipe,  Mit  hmutniii,  inuntatDm,  nug- 

niitatiB,  qnatidianw,  «aa  meminitM  nan  nnm,  incrodibilB,  ridknlani,  id  dinnM- 

»i]emui;  prDpteren  qnndniilln nisi  nova  uiniaiie    consiioiriiaiiii." — [Cieera]  Ad 

Aiit  kdminliili  re  commi.vctiir  i>nimn».  Jfererm.  Lib.  HI.  [cup.  Iiii.J 
Jit  m  quid  videmiu  ant  luiliDiiu  rgregK 
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vsrions  ideas  mnde  to  piu«,  from  time  to  time,  iu  review  before 
iiH,  and  to  offer  themselves  to  our  clioico  as  siihjccta  of  me- 
<Iitation,  but  when  an  occanon  occurs  which  csltx  for  the  aid 
of  onr  past  ezperieooe,  the  occasion  itself  recdls  to  ua  all  the 
information  upon  the  eubject  which  that  experience  has  accu- 
mulated. 

The  foT^tung  observations  comprehend  au  analTsiB  of  tne- 
niOT7  Bufficieotlj  accurate  for  m;  present  purpose :  some  other 
Temarks,  tending  to  illustrate  the  same  subject  more  completely, 
"will  occur  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  ch^ter. 

It  is  h&rdi;  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we  have  pro* 
■ceeded  so  far  in  our  inquiries  couceming  memory,  as  to  obtun 
an  analysis  of  that  power,  and  to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  other  principles  of  our  constitution,  we  have 
Advanced  as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature  of 
Ibe  subject  permits.  The  various  theories  which  have  attempted 
to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impressions  in  the  sensorium,  are 
■obviously  too  unphilosophical  to  deserve  a  particular  refutation.* 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language  that  we  cannot  speak 
<m  the  subject  without  employing  expressions  which  surest 
one  theory  or  another ;  but  it  is  of  importance  for  us  always  to 
recollect,  that  these  espressions  are  entirely  figurative,  and 
afford  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer. 
It  is  partly  with  a  view  to  remind  my  readers  of  this  considera- 
tion, that,  finding  it  imposdble  to  lay  aside  completely  meta- 
phorical or  analo^cal  words,  I  have  studied  to  avoid  such  a 
uniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  as  might  indicate  a  pre- 
ference to  one  theory  rather  than  another ;  and,  by  doing  so, 
have  perhaps  sometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  metaphor  oFtener 
And  more  suddenly  than  would  be  proper  in  a  composition  which 
jtimed  at  any  d^ree  of  elegance.  This  caution  in  the  use  of 
the  common  language  concerning  memory  it  seemed  to  me  the 
more  necessary  to  attend  to,  that  the  general  dispositioa  which 
«very  person  feels,  at  the  commenoement  of  bis  philoaopbical 
]inrsuits,  to  explun  the  phenomena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of 
matter,  is,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  faculty,  encouraged  by 

1  See  Kote  S. 
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a  variety  of  peculiar  circumstancee.  The  analogy  between  com- 
mittiag  a  thing  to  memoiy  that  we  wish  to  remember,  and 
engraving  on  a  tablet  a  feet  that  we  wish  to  record,  ie  so  strik- 
ing aa  to  present  itself  even  to  the  vulgar ;  nor  is  it  perhaps, 
less  natural  to  indulge  the  f&ncy  in  coomdering  memory  as  a 
sort  of  repoffltory,  in  which  we  arrange  and  preserve  for  future 
use  the  materials  of  out  information.  The  immediate  depend- 
ence, too,  of  this  feculty  on  the  state  of  the  body,  which  is  more- 
remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears- 
from  the  effects  produced  on  it  by  old  age,  disease,  and  intoxi- 
cation,) is  apt  to  strike  those  who  have  not  been  much  conver- 
sant with  these  inquiries,  as  bestowing  some  plausibility  oa  the- 
theoiy  which  attempts  to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mecbanical 
principles. 

I  cannot  help  taMng  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish 
that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more  ptuns  than  they  have 
been  at  hitherto,  to  ascertein  the  various  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  memoiy  by  disease  and  old  age.  These  effects 
are  widely  diversified  in  different  cases.  In  some  it  would  seem 
that  the  memory  is  unpaired,  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of 
the  power  of  attention ;  in  others,  that  the  power  of  recollection 
U  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  a  derangement  of  that  part  of 
the  constitution  on  which  the  association  of  ideas  depends.  The 
decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  common  effect  of  age,  seems  tO' 
arise  from  the  former  of  these  causes.  It  is  probable  that,  ft» 
we  advance  in  years,  the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened  by 
some  phydcaj  change  in  the  constitution ;  but  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  think,  tiiat  it  loses  its  vigour  partly  from  the  effect  which 
the  decay  of  our  sensibility  and  the  extinction  of  our  passions, 
have  in  diminishing  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life.  That  no  derangement  takes  place,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  in  that  part  of  the  constitution  on  which  the 
association  of  ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  distinct  and 
circnmstantial  recollection  which  old  men  retain  of  the  trans- 
actions of  their  youth.^     In  some  diseases,  this  part  of  the  con- 

>  [luUncei  of  tbii  sra  Ki  caRimnn,  fnct.  At  tlie  wtmn  time,  I  ignt  witli 
llut  there  cu  be  do  dupute  abunt  the      Dr.  Hartley  id  tliinking,  {ObtrvaOaKt 
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-stitutioQ  IB  erideDtly  affected.  A  stroke  of  the  palsy  baa  been 
known  (while  it  did  not  destroy  the  power  of  speech)  to  render 
the  patient  incapable  of  recollecting  the  names  of  the  most 
famiHar  objects.    What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  name  ot 


o>  Jfom,  Bro  editiaii,  London,  1801, 
p.  980,]  [Put  I.  chap.  iii.  Met  *,]  tUt 
M  men  do  nut  alwagt  racoHect  tbt 
'trenUof  tb«tr  jooth  wdutiiictljaawB 
mi|;lit  it  fint  aanclnde  from  ibair  narra- 
tivMi  and  tlut  It  ii  nthcr  their  aim 
anrrotuei  that  they  nmembar,  than 
tlio  creoti  to  which  they  relate. 

The  onlj  initance  I  have  raad  of,  in 
which  the  ordinary  canna  oT  natara  in 
1hii  parUcnlar  qipean  to  hkn  be«n 
Toreraed,  i«  mentioned  by  the  celebrat«d 
Dr.  Barre;  in  hii  Aecomit  ^  lie  Ana- 
Jomicttl  DattOitm  of  Tkomat  Parr, 
who  died  in  1S35,  at  the  age  of  IfiS 
jcan  and  9  montha.  Singular  ai  tlie 
fftct  is,  it  i(  impoaaible  to  call  it  in  qoes- 
tion,  conridering  Ilie  confident  termi  in 
which  it  !•  italed  by  thii  mort  acenrata 
-nnd  futhAit  obaerrer.  I  BQljoiD  tlie 
iuuTati*e  in  the  aathor'i  own  worda. 
Iti  incredibility  will  be  much  diminiabed 
irwe  i«flect  dnly  on  the  longerity  of  Fiut, 
which  was  an  occurrence  altogether  ont 
■iif  the  common  courM  of  nslura.  "Ceiv- 
bruni   ei  erat  inti^rum,  flrmiinmnni, 


n  reioiniicebatnr 


■ante  mortem,  licet  per  Tiginti  annoi 
«Bcns  fuinel,  tamen  optima  andlre  «t 
■audita  percipere,  et  prompte  ad  qnaeaita 
nwpondere,  et  ad  oblata  recta  mm  ha- 
bere cofrnitu*  eat,  qnin  et  inter  dnoa 
leviter  (uffaltue  obambulare  Talebat : 
taamoria  tamen  tpri  mnham  imniniita 
fait,  nt  nibil  plane  eraum  qu«  jnrenia 
«gerat  in  mente  luereret ;  neqne  Tel 
actinnum  pnblicarum,  vel  regnm  tbI 
procerum  qui  aminebant,  Tel  ballomm 
Tel  turbanim  prima  aiue  adolcicentiB, 
Tel  morani,  vcl  hominum,  Tel  pretii  re- 
rum  venalinm,  Tel  quorundam  alionun 
ncddentiun)  qim  aarvari  in  memoiia  ab 
lumiinibn*  lolent. 


et  trigeeimo 
opera  ruetioo  node  rolei- 
iHnm  Titm  inn  comparare  ponet,  itrenoe 
Tenaii  lolitna  ait,  etiam  ad  fnunenti  tri- 
InimtioDam." — Anatomia  7%OBiaRirri, 
n  Quiielmo  Harreio.  Vide  BarotU 
Opera  Omma,  (1766,)  p.  610. 

Swift  aoQiewbere  eipreaaae  hie  aur- 
prise  that  old  men  should  remember 
their  aoeodotaa  so  diittnctly,  and  dumld, 
notwitbitanding,  have  n  little  memoi; 
aa  to  tell  the  lame  atoty  twice  m  the 
courae  of  the  aame  conTorsation ;  and  a 
similar  remail  ia  made  by  Hnntaigne 
in  one  of  his  Ettagi:  "Sorlonl  let 
TieillaidB  aont  dangersnx,  i  qui  la  eon- 
venance  dea  cboees  paisSei  denieure,  et 
ont  ptmln  la  sonTonance  de  leun  redi- 
tes."— Li»,  I.  cbap.  it  {Du  Mmieurt.} 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  all  their 
old  ideM  remain  In  the  mind,  connected 
as  fonneHy  by  the  difierent  ai 
prindples ;  but  that  the  powe 
tion  to  new  ideas  and 

Ia  BocfaaToQcauld  seam*  disjuaed  to 
think,  that  this  apparent  inconsistency 
in  the  pbenomena  of  memory  is  not  con- 
fined to  old  men  alone.  Indeed,  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  to  be  observed  in  all  pro- 
fessed story-teQeta,  without  exception, 
whether  old  or  young.  "  Pourquij  lant- 
il  qne  none  ayona  aaaca  de  mf moite  ponr 
rstenir  joaqu'aux  moindres  particulari- 
ty de  ce  qui  pons  eat  arTiTG,atqD«nons 
n'en  ayona  paa  aasei  poui'  noot  aou- 
venir  comUen  de  fois  nons  lea  avons 
cont^  i.  la  tnJme  peraoone?"  —  La 
BoobefoDcauld,  Mammtt,  8S0. 

These  three  eminent  wrilera  haie  all 
proceeded  on  the  aopposidoo,  that  tb« 
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an  ol^ect  has  been  known  to  surest  &e  idea  of  it  as  for- 
maly,  slthoogli  tbe  aght  of  tbe  object  oeand  to  snggert  tho- 

[Bometliing  mmilar  to  this  last  fact  (it  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  remark)  occnra  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  the  case  of 
moat  old  men,  even  when  theij'  do  not  labour  nnder  any  specific 
disease.  When  the  faculty  of  memory  begins  to  decline,  tbe 
first  symptom  of  its  failure  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  want  of 
recollection  of  toords  ;  first,  of  proper  names  and  dates ;  and 
aflerwards  of  words  in  general.  The  trantdUon  from  the  dgn 
to  the  tiling  signified,  seems,  in  every  case,  easier  than  from 
the  thing  signified  to  the  sign ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  muiy 
persoDB  who  are  able  to  read  a  foreign  language  with  ease,  are' 
perfectly  unable  to  express  themselves  in  that  language  in  con- 
veraation,  or  even  in  toritistg.  Of  this  fact  some  explanstioib 
may  be  given,  without  having  recourse  to  any  physiolt^iciil 
consideration  ;  fw  we  are  accustomed  to  pass  fi-om  the  ugn  to- 
the  thing  signified  every  time  we  read  a  book,  or  listen  to  the 
convemtioD  of  another  person ;  whereas  we  pass  from  tfae- 
thing  signified  to  the  sign,  only  when  we  have  occasion  to  com- 
municate our  own  ideas  to  others ;  and  oases  of  this  last  sort 
bear  (it  is  evident)  no  proportion,  in  point  of  number,  to  the- 
former.  With  respect  to  our  peculiar  tendency  to  forget 
proper  names  when  the  memory  begins  to  be  impaired,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  owing :  Irt,  To  the  firmer  hold  which  general 
toorda  take  of  the  mind,  in  conseqnence  of  their  smaller  num- 
ber;  2d,  To  the  exercise  which  our  recollection  of  generaf 
words  is  constantly  receiving  in  the  course  of  our  eciUairi/ 
speculationa ;  for  (as  was  formerly  shown)  we  can  cann- 
on geaeral  reasonings  by  means  of  language  only ;  whereas, 
when  we  speculate  concerning  individuaU,  we  frequently  fix 

frequent  repatitiDn  oT  the  tame  ttotj  to  necenaij  thin  IIm  flmcticin  of  rMpra- 

the  Mme  boann  indicntas  tonm  delect  tioii ;  and  to  raafa  penoni,  while  fndnle- 

uf  OMmory  intbeator^-leller.   ButfVom  ing  thii  nncoDtroUahle  propen«ilf,  tb» 

luy  own  obtwntion,   I   im  perfectly  entertunmeDtof  their  heuenii  not  at 

Htiefied  that  tfaia  u  not  alwaja  tlM  case,  all  an  otgect.    It  re  roffimaat  if  they 

To  eMDO  men  andwomnn,  tbe  incemaiit  can  cibiain  appannt  liilenen,  fa»w«Mr 

•»roiie  of  apecch  aeeiDi  In  be  no  Icm  imi>eti«iit.| 
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oitr  thonghtB  oa  the  object  itsrif,  withoat  thiDking  of  th& 
name.' 

I  ehalt  onl^  add  fiirther  on  this  head,  that  a8  far  as  my  own 
persoDal  obeervatioaa  hare  extended,  the  fbrgetfnlness  of  proper 


1  [In  this  olMrTtlloQ,  it  giTM  me 
prrat  plsunr*  to  find  mj  ovn  craolu- 
■ion  ooitflmiad  by  ths  iqiinion  of  ft  l*te 
eminent  and  anHghtened  pbydclui,  Dr. 
PsTdral  of  Htnelieetar.  1  ihall  quota 
hii  tronU  at  hngih,  m  they  ootitwn 
(beude  that  Dmnddence  of  vitnra  uliicli 
lead*  me  at  prsBent  to  inbtidDce  them) 
A  nij  CDrioai  phjdological  ramark, 
wbioh  WH  not  Skttj  to  occnr  to  an;  oae 
bat  to  a  medical  obMrver,  and  which  1 
do  not  recoU«ct  to  have  teen  taken 
notice  of  b;  anj  pmiona  writer. 

"  Bligbt  paralytia  affeotioDa  of  tbe 
organa  of  ipeech  aometimea  occor  with- 
oat  aD7  ooireapondeiit  dlaorder  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  body.  In  ancb  caM«,  the 
lODgiM  a^>Ban  to  tbe  patient  loo  large 
for  hit  mouth — the  aalira  dowi  more 
coploiidj  than  unial — fnd  the  ribratory 
powv  of  the  glottit  h  aomewbat  im- 
paired. Hence  tbe  eflbrt  to  apeak  anc- 
ceedi  tbe  Tolitiim  of  the  nbd  alowl; 
and  imperfectlj,  and  the  worda  are 
nttered  with  faltering  and  heaitatioD. 
Tbaaa  are  (acta  of  common  notoriet;, 
but  I  hare  never  aeeo  it  remarked,  that 
In  tbia  local  pala;  the  pronunciation  of 
ntom  axMca  ia  attended  with  peculiu' 
difBcultj,  and  that  the  recollection  of 
tbam  becomea  either  varj  obecure,  or 
entirely  obliterated ;  whibt  that  of  per- 
Biina,  placet,  thinga,  and  even  of  abatraot 
ideas,  remalna  nnchanged.  Snch  a  par- 
tial defect  at  memory,  of  which  experi- 
ence baa  hmiahed  me  wilh  Mreral 
exoniplea,  oonflrma  tbe  theory  of  aaao- 
dation,  and  at  the  aame  timft  admita 
of  an  eaay  lotatian  by  it.  For  aa  vorda 
are  arbitnry  marka,  and  owe  their  con- 
nexion witb  what  thty  impart  t«  eata- 
iiKalied  naage,  tlie  atrengtb  of  tbia 
ounexion  will  be  exactly  proportioned 


to  the  {reqnency  of  their  r 
and  tbia  ivctinenoe  muat  be  mneb  mor* 
freqnentwith  generio  than  with  apeciflo 
terma.  ITow,  jmiper  namea  are  of  tbe 
latter  alaoa,  ud  tbe  idea  of  a  peraon  or 
plaoe  may  romaiii  virid  In  tbe  mind, 
'nthont  the  least  ngnatnre  of  tiie  ap- 
pellatite  which  dittSnguiahea  each  of 
them.  It  ia  oertdn  alao,  tliat  we  ollaii 
think  in  worda ;  and  there  ia  jonbably 
at  aucb  timea  acsne  alight  impnlie  nn 
tike  organa  of  apeech,  analogoiia  to  what 
U  perceived  when  a  mniical  note  or 
tnne  ia  eallad  to  ndnd.  But  a  leaion  of 
the  power  of  atteranee  may  break  alink 
in  the  chain  of  aaaocialion,  and  tboa 
■dd  to  tlte  partial  debet  of  memory 
now  noder  ocmBderation." — Pennral'a 
Wortt,  ToL  ii.  p.  7S. 

I  tranacrihe  the  Mowing  very  oari- 
o«8  Itatement  from  tbe  Rcoonnt  of  tho 
[ate  diatinguiabed  naturaliat  and  agri- 
onltnriat,  Mr.  Brouaaixiet,  (pabliabed 
in  tbe  Siefpvpkia  OmatndU,  Paris, 
181!.)  "La  maJadie de Brouaaonet  pr£- 
aenta  one  particnlatilfi  propre  ft  ScLur- 
cir  I'hiatoire  idCiJogiqne  de  rhomme. 
Broiuaonet  dana  tea  demiera  moia  de  an. 
Tis,  dapuia  aa  chute  avait  entitrement 
perdu  la  mEmtnrede*  noma  proprea  et  de» 
aubetantifa;  lea  a^'ectifa,  loit  Frvnpaia. 
aoit  I^tiua,  ae  priaentaient  an  foule,  et 
il  a'en  aarrait  pear  canotfriaer  lev 
otyeta  dont  il  Tonlait  parter." 

The  explanation  of  tbia  fact  tuna,  I 
apprehend,  on  tbe  aama  principle  as 
that  of  tbe  fbr^jiang — that  adjoctivoa 
being  unireraally  and  ewentially  gvnerat 
terma,  they  form  neceaaaiy  initrumanta 
irf'  tbonght  In  all  ear  apeculationa,  and 
mnat,  of  conaaqneaca,  take  a  mack, 
firmer  bold  of  the  memory  than  tbe 
namea  of  the  innnmeraUe  attnble  ob- 
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names  incident  to  old  men,  is  chi^y  obeervable  in  men  of 
science,  or  in  those  who  are  habitually  occnpied  witli  important 
«ffiuia ;  sad  Hue,  I  apprehend,  is  what  might  reaeooablf  have 
been  eqtected  a  priori;  pettier  from  their  haUta  of  gmexal 
tboaght,  and  partly  from  their  want  of  constant  practice  in  that 
tririal  convomtion  which  is  every  moment  recalling  particulars 
to  the  mind. 

In  endearouring  thus  to  acconnt^  &om  the  general  laws  of 
our  constitation,  for  aoftie  of  the  phenomena  which  are  ctnn- 
monly  referred  immediately  to  pktfsical  changes  in  iAe  brtUn,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  deny,  that  age  often  affects  the 
memoty  through  the  medium  of  the  body.  This,  indeed,  is 
one  of  those  melancholy  truths  to  which  every  day's  experience 
1)eBrs  witness.  It  is  beautifully  and  pathetically  stated  by 
Locke  in  the  foUowii^  words : — "  The  pictures  drawn  in  oar 
minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  Thus  the  ideas  as  well  as  children  of 
our  youth  often  die  bef(»e  us,  and  our  minds  represent  to  us 
those  t^nnbe  to  which  we  aig  approaching ;  wber^  though  the 
brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by 
time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away."' — Eaaaj/,  Book  II. 
chap,  10.] 


jects  with  which  we  itfe  nirromidad, 
and  aboat  which  we  have  everj  momeDt 
flccaiioD  lo  think,  without  taking  tha 
Innbla  to  employ  the  mediation  of  Ian. 

*  [In  ordinaiy  caaea,  I  eonleaa,  I 
strongly  auapect  that  the  phjaEcal  eSecta 
vf  dd  age  on  Ihii  put  of  onr  coiutita- 
lioo  are  not  w  great  u  ia  commonly 
imigliied ;  and  that  uocb  oT  what  U 


may  babirlj  awribed  toa£iuwofthe 
faonhy,  occadcued  by  a  premature  n- 
Ireat  from  the  baaineM  of  tha  worid. 
'One  thing  ia  certain,  (aa  CScero  hai  re- 
marked,)  that  Ihoae  old  men  who  have 
ftrca  of  mind  to  keep  ap  their  b&hita  of 
actiTity  to  the  lut,  are,  in  moet  cuei, 
diitiBguiibed  bj  a  strength  of  memorjr 


unnanal  at  their  jeara ;  to  wtlich  I  may 
aidd,  that  thii  faculty,  after  a  temporary 
decline,  frequenlly  reco*en  a  great  deal 
of  it*  fomer  vigour. 

"  I  never  yet  beaid  of  any  old  man," 
aaya  Cicera  in  the  charactn'  of  Cats, 
"  whose  memotr  wu  ao  weakeaed  by 
time,  aa  t«  fb^«t  where  he  had  oou- 
cealed  hia  treatore.  Tha  agwl  aeen, 
indeed,  to  be  at  no  loai  in  remembering 
whatever  ii  the  principal  otgect  ef  tbdr 
attention  1  and  hw  there  are  at  that 
period  of  life  who  cannot  tell  what  re- 
cogniiancea  they  have  entered  into,  or 
with  whom  they  have  had  any  pecD- 
niary  tranaactiona.  Tnnumersble  in- 
■tancea  of  a  atrong  memory  in  advaiKad 
yeara  might  be  produced  from  among 
our  celebrated  lawyera,  ponti^  aogun. 
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Id  80  far  as  tliis  decay  of  memory  which  old  age  brings 
«loDg  with  it,  is  a  necessary  consequeuce  of  a  physical  change 
in  the  constitutm,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  diminution 
•of  sensibility,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
the  lot  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  that 
something  may  be  done  lay  our  own  efforts,  to  obviate  the  in- 
■coDveniences  which  commonly  result  from  it.  If  individuals, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  life  have  weak  memories,  are  some- 
times able  to  remedy  this  defoct^  by  a  greater  attention  to 
.airangement  in  their  transactions,  and  to  classification  among  , 
their  ideas,  tlian  is  necessary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  might  it 
not  be  possible,  in  the  same  way,  to  ward  off,  at  least  to  a  cer- 


juid  ptiiloaopllen ;  for  tlie  facultiet  of 
tbe  mind  Till  prsurrc  thsir  pamra  in 
■M  age,  imlesB  they  ars  suffered  to  low 
(b«ir  cneigy,  and  become  kogoid  Tor 
imnt  of  doe  cultivation." 

.  .  .  .  "  Tbe  mind  iind  body  eqnally 
thrive  by  a  aDilable  exertion  of  their 
powen,  with  tbii  difference,  hoveTer, 
that  bodily  exercise  ende  in  latigne, 
whereas  the  mind  is  never  vearied  in 
its  aetirity.  'Wlien  CBcilios  tberefbra 
repnseots  certain  veterans  as  St  enb- 
jects  lor  die  Comic  Hoee,  be  aDodes 
.only  to  tboM  weak  and  credulous  do- 
tards, wbosa  iDflnnities  of  mind  are  not 
rso  maob  the  natural  effects  of  their 
.yean,  as  Ibe  consequence  of  suffering 
tbeir  facoltiea  to  lie  dormant  and  un- 
■exerted  in  a  slotbfiil  and  spiritleia  in- 
activity."— Melmoth'i  Trmidalim  of 
Cicero  on  (M  Age.     [In  the  original, 

-c^.  vii.] 

Among  tbe  practices  to  which  Cato 
had  reconne  for  eicrdnng  his  memory, 
lie  mentions  bis  obserrance  of  the  '?j- 
tbagorean  rale,  in  recalling  eveiy  night, 

.all  that  he  had  sud,  or  done,  or  heard 
tbe  preceding  day : — And,  pethaps,  few 

Tules  could  be  prescribed  of  greater  effi- 
cacy for  filing  in  the  mind  the  various 
ideas  whicbpassuD^rill'rwiew,  or  for 

T^cnn%  it  a  ready   and  practical  com- 


mand of  them.  Indeed,  this  habit  of 
frequently  reviewing  the  information 
we  poBSeM,  either  in  our  solitary  medit*- 
tiani,  or  [which  is  still  better]  in  oar 
convemtions  with  othere,  is  the  meet 
effectual  of  all  the  helps  to  memory  that 
can  possibly  be  su^eated.  But  these 
remarks  properly  belong  lo  another 
branch  of  onr  eulyeet 

1  mentioned  likewise  tbe  cfiecti  of  in- 
tniicBlion  sa  a  proof  of  the  dependence 
of  memoiy  on  Ibe  slate  of  tbe  body. 
These  effects  too  are  curiously  direni  - 
fied  in  different  conititntiona.  Borne 
men,  notwithstanding  tbsir  ebriety,  are 
able  .to  converse  with  distinctness  and 
coherence,  so  that  their  derangement  of 
mind  ig  not  at  the  time  obwTTnbte  by 
tbrir  companions ;  and  yet,  after  a  short 
sleep,  they  End  all  the  occurrancee  which 
happened  to  them  during  intoxication 
completely  obliterated  (rom  the  memory. 
Others,  whoae  intoxication  is  mach 
man  apparent  at  the  moment,  retun  an 
accurate  recoQecIion  of  all  that  tbey  see 
and  do  while  in  this  condition.  Facta 
of  tbis  sort  are  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  thoee  who  stndy  the  varieties  of 
tbe  Intellectual  Character  in  different 
individuBlt,  not  to  mention  tbe  interest- 
ing Beld  of  observation  which  they  t^icD 
to  the  medical  inquirer.] 
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tain  degree,  the  eDcroBcfaments  which  tuoe  makes  os  this 
fiicnlty  ?  The  few  old  men  who  coatmub  io  the  aotire  Bceaee  of 
lifb  to  the  last  moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complaiD^ 
in  general,  much  less  of  a  want  of  recollection  than  their  co- 
temporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  partly  to  the  effect 
which  the  pnrBoits  of  Inmness  mttst  neceessrily  have,  in  keep- 
ing alire  the  power  of  attention.  But  it  is  probably  owing  aleo- 
to  new  habits  of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  end 
insensibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  growing  infirmities. 
The  apparent  reviTal  of  memory  in  dd  men,  sAct  a  temporary" 
decline,  (which  is  a  case  that  happens  not  unfreqnently,)  seems- 
to  favour  this  supposition. 

One  old  man,  I  have  myself  had  the  good  fortune  to  know^. 
who,  after  a  long,  an  active,  and  an  honourable  life,  having- 
begun  to  feel  some  of  the  usual  effects  of  advanced  years,  has 
been  able  to  find  resources  in  his  own  sagacity,  agunst  most  of 
the  inconveniences  with  which  they  are  commonly  attended, 
and  who,  by  watohing  his  gradual  decline  with  the  cool  eye  of 
an  indifferent  observer,  and  employing  his  ingenuity  to  retard 
its  progress,  has  converted  even  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a. 
source  of  philoeophical  unuaemeut, 

SECT.  II. — or  THE  TABIKTiaa  OF  HEUORY  IN  DIFFERKIfT 
IMDITIDDALS. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  of  all  our  faculties  Memoiy  ia- 
that  which  nature  has  bestowed  in  the  most  unequal  degrees- 
on  different  individuals ;  and  it  is  fitr  from  being  impossible 
that  this  opinion  may  be  well  founded.  If,  however,  we  con- 
sider that  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  baa  not  memory 
euSBcient  to  learn  the  use  of  language,  and  to  leam  to  recognise, 
at  the  first  glance,  the  appearances  of  an  infinite  number  of 
familiar  objects ;  besides  acquiring  such  an  acquaintance  witli 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary  oonrse  of  human  affiurs,  as- 
is  necessary  for  directing  his  conduct  in  life,  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  original  disparities  among  men,  in  this  respect, 
are  by  no  means  so  immeuBc  as  they  seem  to  be  at  first  view  ; 
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and  that  much  is  to  be  asnibed  to  different  habits  of  attention, 
and  to  a  difference  of  selection  among  the  various  objects  and 
events  presented  to  tlieir  corioeitj. 

[It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  those  individuals  who 
possess  uDUsnal  powers  of  memory  with  respect  to  any  one  class 
of  objects,  are  commonly  as  remarkably  deficient  in  some  of  the 
other  applications  of  that  taculty.  I  knew  a  person  who,' 
though  completely  ignorant  of  Latin,  was  able  to  repeat  over 
thirty  or  forty  lines  of  Vir^,  after  having  heard  them  0006 
read  to  him, — not  indeed  with  perfect  ezactQeas,  but  with  such 
a  d^;ree  of  resemblance,  as  (all  circumstances  considered)  was 
truly  astonishing ;  yet  this  person  (who  was  in  the  condition  of 
a  servant)  was  singularly  deficient  in  memory  in  all  cases  in 
which  that  faculty  is  of  real  practical  utility.  He  was  uoted 
in  every  family  in  which  he  had  been  employed  for  habits  of 
forgetfiilneefl,  and  could  scarcely  deliver  an  ordinary  message 
with(Hit  conmiitting  some  blunder. 

A  similar  observation,  I  can  almost  venture  to  say,  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  in  whom 
this  faculty  seems  to  exhibit  a  preternatural  or  anomalous 
degree  of  fi>rce.  The  vtmeliea  of  memory  are  indeed  wonder- 
fnl,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  oonfoanded  with  ituqualtUa  of 
memory.  One  man  is  distinguished  by  a  power  of  recollecting 
names,  and  dates,  and  genealo^es;  a  second,  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  speculations,  and  of  general  conclusioua  treasured  U]> 
in  his  intellect ;  a  third,  by  the  fecility  with  which  words  and 
combinations  of  words  (the  ipnanma  verba  of  a  speaker  or  of 
an  suthor)  seem  to  lay  hold  of  his  mind ;  a  fourth,  by  the 
quickness  with  which  he  seizes  and  appropriates  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  an  author,  while  the  phraseology  and  style  seem 
altogether  to  escape  his  notice ;  a  fiftb,  by  his  memory  for 
poetry  ;  a  sixth,  by  his  memory  for  music ;  a  seventh,  by  his 
memory  for  architecture,  statuary,  and  punting,  and  all  the 
other  objects  of  taste  which  are  addressed  to  the  ^b.  All  these 
different  powers  seem  miraculous  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
them ;  and  as  tliey  are  apt  to  be  supposed  by  superficial 
observers  to  be  commonly  united  in  the  same  individuals,  they 
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contribute  much  to  encDurage  those  exaggerated  estimates  con- 
cerning the  original  inequalites  among  men  in  lespect  to  tliis 
faculty,  which  I  am  now  endeaTouring  to  reduce  to  their  jnet 
standard.'] 

As  the  great  purpose  to  which  this  faculty  is  aubeervient,  is 
to  enable  m  to  collect  and  to  retain,  for  the  future  regulation 
of  our  oondnct,  the  teBults  of  our  past  ezperienoe,  it  is  evident 
that  the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  attuns  io  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent persons  must  vary ;  firsts  with  the  facility  of  making  the 
origiottl  acquisition ;  secondly,  with  the  permanence  of  the 
acquisition ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  quickness  or  readiness  with 
which  the  individual  is  able,  on  particular  occasione,  to  apply 
it  to  use.  The  qualities,  therefore,  of  a  good  memory  are,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  susceptible ;  secondly,  to  be  retentive ; 
and  thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  hut  rarely  that  these  tlLree  qualities  are  united  in  the 
same  person.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a  memory  which  is 
at  once  susceptible  and  ready ;  but  I  doubt  much  if  such 
memories  be  commonly  very  retentive ;  [for  the  same  set  of 
halnte  which  are  favourable  to  the  two  first  qualities  are  ad- 
verse to  the  third.  Those  individuals,  for  example,  who,  with 
a  view  to  coaversation,  make  a  constant  business  of  informing 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  or  of 
turning  over  the  ephemeral  publications  subservient  to  tiie 
amusement  or  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  are  naturally  led  to 

'  [I  recollect  to  luie  heard  Ur.  Qib-  "  The  Emprafa  "  (CatheriiM  Seoond  of 

1)on  ohaerre,  that  all  the  ro^al  fuiuliea  Buaia)  "recwved  ma  u  if  I  had  left 

in  Europe  mre  remarkaUe  (or  ■  fiKnIty  her  six  daya,  iiwtaad  el  aiz  jtan  ago. 

of  KawgniNiiK  beoa,  and  of  recaQiog  Sba  recalled  to  in;  mind  a  tlunituid 

{iroper    name*.      Tbe   lame  thing  i«  tliingi  which  monarchi  aloiie  can  ra- 

lakeo  notice  of  hj  the   Harqnii    de  meaihiir,  for  Ihtimaitory  it  iJumyl  a!^■ 

BodllE,  bhii  acooQDt  of  the  late  King  ceOmt."— (I«(fara   ^  dc   Avkb   da 

of  Sweden,  GmtaTiu  the  Third.    "Hii  LigMt  eiUlad  bj  Madame  de  Btaal.J 

memoTj   was   aingnlarlj  retentiira  ;   a  No  fact  cu  demonstrate  more  iacon- 

g  writer .  addi,  "  very  teilablj  to  what  a  d^ree  the  appanat 


cfHomon  in  princes,  Mid  which  t  _ 

nlmonl  like  a  axlh  aenie  leatowed  opoa  original  opacitiee  of  their  miub  depend 

itiem  If  nature."    A  rimilar  remark  is  on  tlie  occnpationi  and  habits  of  tbetr 

made  liy  the  Prince  de  Ligne  in  a  htter  tender  jears.} 

fmm  Kiuf  to  lli«  Huvliioness  de  Coign;. 
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oultivBte  a  fuaceptib^ity  and  readineaa  of  metnoiy,  but  have  no 
inducement  to  aim  at  that  permaneat  retention  of  selected 
ideas,  which  enables  the  scientific  student  to  combine  the  most 
remote  materials,  aud  to  concentrate  at  will,  on  a  particular 
object,  all  the  scattered  li^ts  of  his  experience,  and  of  his  re- 
flections. Bach  men  (as  far  as  my  observation  has  reached) 
seldom  possess  a  familiar  or  correct  acquaintance  even  with 
those  classical  remains  of  our  own  earlier  writers,  which  have 
ceased  to  furnish  topics  of  discourse  to  the  circles  of  fashion. 
A  stream  of  novelties  is  perpetually  passing  through  their 
minds,  and  the  faint  impres^ons  which  it  leaves  soon  vanish  to 
make  way  for  others, — like  the  traces  which  the  ebbing  tide 
leaves  upon  the  sand.  Nor  is  this  aU.  In  proportion  as  the 
associating  priaciples  which  lay  the  foundation  of  susceptibility 
and  readiness  predominate  in  the  memory,  those  which  form 
the  basis  of  our  more  solid  and  lasting  acquisitions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  weakened,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  general 
laws  of  our  intellectual  frame.  This  last  observation  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  illustrate  more  particularly.] 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different  subject,, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little  accustomed  to  reflect 
and  to  generalize,  associate  their  ideas  chiefly  according  to  their 
more  obvious  relations ;  those,  for  example,  of  resemblance  and 
of  uialogy ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  casual  relations 
arising  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place ;  whbreas,  in  the 
mind  of  a  phil(»opher,  ideas  are  commonly  associated  accord- 
ing to  those  relations  which  are  brought  to  light  in  consequence 
of  particular  efforts  of  attention ;  such  as  the  relations  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  or  of  Premises  and  Conclusion.  This  difference  in 
the  modes  of  association  of  these  two  classes  of  men,  is  the 
foundation  of  some  very  striking  diversities  between  them  in 
respect  of  intellectual  character. 

In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions which  connect  ideas  together  in  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
pher, it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  when  he  has  occasion  to 
apply  to  use  his  acquired  knowledge,  time  and  reflection  will  be 
i-equisite  to  enable  him  to  recollect  it    In  the  case  of  those,  on 
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the  other  band,  who  hare  not  been  accastomed  to  scientifio 
pursuite,  w  their  ideas  ore  coonected  together  according  to  ths 
inoet  obviouB  lelatioDS,  when  any  one  idea  of  a  class  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  it  is  immediataty  followed  by  the  others, 
which  auooend  each  other  spontaneoasly  according  to  the  laws 
of  asBooation.  Id  managing^  therefor^  the  little  detwls  of 
some  subaltern  employment,  in  which  all  that  is  required  is  a 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  a  dispootion  to  observe  them,  the 
want  of  a  systematical  genius  in  an  important  advantage ; 
because  this  want  renders  the  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
habits,  and  allows  the  train  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itself 
1>erfectly  to  the  duly  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  situation. 
But  if,  in  this  respect,  men  of  no  general  principles  have  an 
^vuitage  over  the  philosopher,  they  fall  greatly  below  him  in 
another  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  all  the  information  which 
they  possess  must  necessarily  be  limited  by  their  own  proper 
«X]>erience ;  whereas  the  philosopher,  who  is  accustomed  to  re- 
fer every  thing  to  general  priDciples,  is  not  only  enabled,  by 
means  of  these,  to  arrange  the  facta  which  experience  Las 
taught  him,  but  by  reasoning  from  his  principles  synthetically, 
has  it  often  in  bis  power  to  determine  facts  a  priori,  which  be 
has  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  by  observation. 

It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the 
intellectual  defects  of  the  philosopher  are  of  a  much  more  cor- 
rigible nature  than  those  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.  If  the 
former  is  thrown  by  accident  into  a  scene  of  business,  more 
time  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  it  than  would 
be  requisite  for  the  generality  of  mankind,  but  time  and  expe- 
rience will  infallibly,  sooner  or  kter,  &niilianze  his  mind  com- 
pletely with  his  situation.  A  capacity  for  system  and  for  philo- 
sophical arrangement^  unless  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated 
in  early  life,  is  an  acquisition  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  made 
Jifterwards ;  and,  therefore,  the  defects  which  I  already  raen- 
tiooed  as  connected  with  early  and  constant  habits  of  business 
adopted  from  imitation  and  undirected  by  theory,  may,  when 
once  these  habits  are  confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  be  incurable. 

I  nm  also  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoretical  view  of 
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the  subject,  and  irom  my  own  observations  as  &r  m  Clicy  baTe 
reached,  that  if  we  wish  to  fix  the  paitieiilHaof  onr  knowledge 
very  permauentij'  in  the  memoiy,  tbe  most  effectual  way  of 
doing  it  ie  to  refer  them  to  general  principles.  Ideas  which 
are  connected  t(^;etber  merely  by  caatul  relations,  present 
themaelves  with  readiness  to  the  mind,  so  long  aa  we  ore  forced 
by  the  habits  of  onr  situation  to  apply  them  daily  to  use ;  but 
when  a  change  of  circnmetancea  leads  us  to  vary  the  objects  of 
oar  attention,  we  find  oar  old  ideas  gradually  to  escape  from 
the  recollection ;  uid  if  it  should  h^pen  that  they  escape  from 
it  altogether,  the  only  method  of  recovering  them,  is  by  renew- 
ing those  studies  by  which  th^  were  at  first  acquired.  The 
«a8e  is  very  different  with  s  man  whose  ideas,  presented  to 
him  at  first  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philoeophically 
Arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles.  When  he  wishes 
to  recollect  them,  some  time  and  reflection  will  frequently  be 
necesBary  to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  the  information  which 
he  has  once  completely  acquired,  continnes  in  general  to  be  an 
acquisition  for  life,  or,  if  acddoitally  any  article  of  it  should  be 
lost,  it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a  process  of  reasonii^. 

Something  very  nmilar  to  this  happens  in  the  study  of  lan- 
gnagea.  [A  language  caught  by  the  ear  is  generally  spoken 
with  more  of  the  ease  of  a  native  than  if  it  had  been  learned 
by  rule ;  bnt  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  it  is  often  as  com- 
pletely obliterated  from  the  memory  as  if  it  had  never  been 
acquired.  It  is  only  by  a  complete  possession  of  the  principles 
of  a  language  that  we  can  hope  to  make  it  an  acquisition  for 
life.  We  may  see  this  doily  illustrated  in  the  uncertain  hold 
which  girls  commonly  retain  of  the  I^vnch  acquired  at  board- 
ing-schools, when  compared  with  the  permanent  acquaintance 
with  Laiitt  which  boys  receive  from  a  r^iular  classical  educa- 
tion. Few  hoys,  however  well  educated,  read  and  speak  Latin 
with  the  same  facility  and  fluency  with  which  we  daily  see 
young  ladies  read  and  speak  IVench;  yet  how  seldom  do- 
they  ever  lose  afterwards  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ?] 

A  philosophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  attended  with 
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.  anotber  tctt  importaiit  adrant^CL  In  a  mind  where  tbe  pre~ 
railing  principlea  of  aMoctatioo  an  finnded  on  canal  idations 
amn^  ttie  *ariaiw  objects  of  ita  knovle^,  the  thiMigliht  miaA 
neoeaMiilf  gqcceed  each  iither  in  a  *eiT  iircgnlar  and  diaotda]T 
manner,  and  tbe  oocanotM  on  ^adi  thqr  pnaoit  tfwunf  1^^ 
win  be  determiDed  nkeret^  bj  aoddeot.  The;  will  oAen  cecar- 
nhai  tiny  cannot  be  emptojed  to  anj  poipcae,  and  wiD  remain 
oooeealed  from  our  riew  when  tbe  tecoDectioa  cf  them  mi^  be 
narfiiL  TheT'  cannot  tbensftae  be  conridered  as  nnder  our  own 
proper  oommand.  Bat  in  tbe  can  of  a  pbikaopher,  bow  dow 
aoever  be  maj  be  in  the  lecoOecUoo  of  bis  idea^  he  knows 
always  where  he  is  to  search  fix  them,  so  as  to  fanng  thewt  all 
to  bear  on  their  |Koper  objecL  When  he  wides  to  aval  him- 
sdf  of  bis  past  experience,  or  of  his  fixmer  coochi»an%  the- 
oocaabn  itseff  snmmcHis  op  eraj  thoogfat  in  bis  mind  which 
the  occanoo  reqoiics.  Or,  if  he  is  called  npon  to  exert  bis 
powers  of  inventioa  and  of  diacorety,  the  materials  of  both  ate 
always  at  hand,  aiid  are  presented  to  bis  riew  with  soch  a 
decree  of  connezioD  aitd  anangonent,  as  may  enaUe  turn  to 
trace  with  ease  their  variotiB  ielatioo&  How  mndi  inrention 
depends  opon  «  patioit  and  attentive  examination  of  oar  ideas, 
in  order  to  discover  the  less  obvioas  rdatiooB  whidi  snbsist 
among  them,  I  bad  occasion  to  shew  at  suae  loigth  in  a 
foimer  chapter.* 

>  [TSe  pncdca  wUcfa  litMwy  BCB  in  nmm,  ^Sgalum  !a  padmaado,   ac 

Benaral  hara  of  GdnunitdDg  In  wiitjug  iri-i—*'**    leaittait.'  —  (Cmht,    Dr 

the  knwlcdf^  tbej  acqmn,  father  Jtfo  OaUieo,  Lib.  TI.  a^  xn.)    Tbe 

with  Dm  naAf  accMi  wbid  iD  luka  nBa><lBa(Miii^nikedVQmatDitti> 

han  DO*  to  the  i«e  of  book^  hv  m.  ie  HBctond  by  FbtSL  -Qmimpi^at- 

tendenc;  to  wcakeo  tbe  laciil^  of  me-  nmo  epod  rhteuei,  obeten  nemna 

awry,  hj  npenediiig  the  Jtteuatj  of  neamfitenrem:  Tiddieat  qnod  ilU  qnB 

ft«  men  eitniotdiswy  emtiam.     It  Rriplia  npotmrnaa,  idot  cortodire  de- 

WM  CD  tkii  prind^  that  the  Draida,  ndnna,  at  ipa»  nmitata  daauttiBBa.'* 

(a  we  are  inlbrmed  bj  Coar  id  Ui  [Imtlit.  IAl  XL  c^.  a.]    ¥nm  ihe 

CommenbuiMi)  ahhoDgh  dny  knew  Ibe  maimer  in  iriiicb  &t  Knteucc  ia  mtio- 

Of«efc  btUn,  ibrtaued  finm  Ibe  an  cf  dwad,  H  may,  T  dunk,  be  infivnd,  that 
I  gf  a  £&Knt 
and  pbikaoi^iica]  doctrinea.    "lilerii 

face  pleriaqae  accidh,  nt  pneadio  lite- 
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The  Kinarks  which  hare  been  dow  made,  are  sufficieot  to 
illostiste  the  advantages  which  the  philosopher  derives  in  th& 
pursuits  of  science,  from  that  sort  of  systematical  memoiy 
which  his  hahits  of  arrangement  give  him.  It  may,  however^ 
be  doubted  whether  each  habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a 
.talent  for  agreeable  conversation,  at  least  for  that  lively,  varied^ 
and  rnistudied  conversation,  which  forms  the  principal  charm 
of  a  promiscuous  society.  The  conversation  which  pleases 
generally,  must  unite  the  recommendations  of  quickDess,  of 
ease,  and  of  variety ;  and  in  all  these  three  respects,  that  of  the 
philosopher  is  apt  to  be  deficient.  It  is  deficient  in  quicbneBs^ 
because  his  ideas  are  connected  by  relations  wluch  occur  only 
to  ut  attentive  and  collected  mind.  It  is  deficient  in  eas^ 
becanae  these  relations  are  not  the  casual  and  obvious  ones  by 
which  ideas  are  associated  in  ordinary  memories,  bnt  the  slow 
discoveries  of  patient  and  often  pdnfal  exertion.  As  the  ideas, 
too,  which  he  associates  together,  are  commonly  of  the  same 
class,  or  at  least  are  referred  to  the  same  general  principles,  ho 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  by  indulging  himself  iu  long 
and  systematical  discourses ;  while  another,  possessed  of  th» 
most  inferior  accomplishments,  by  laying  his  mind  completely 
opoi  to  impressions  from  without,  and  by  accommodating  con- 
tinnally  the  course  of  his  ami  ideas,  not  only  to  the  ideaa  which 
are  started  by  his  comptmions,  but  to  every  trifling  and  unex- 
pected accident  that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new  direction, 

MBm  la  bold  iritboat  siccptioni.    An  of  tba  knowlsdge  whlcb  be  had  oom- 

AnNM,  in  m  pamge  &om  lot  froriia,  mitUd  to  writing ;  bnt,  on  tbe  contnij, 

i>hichwillbeftftannrdiqiiotad,[p.884,]  theeiartion  of  writing  memBd  to  be  all 

maotian*  with  iwpect  to  fainMl^  tlwt  iu  tbat  wb«  raqniiite  to  imprint  it  on  hii 

tlw  aarfier  part  of  bia  Ufe  he  remembered  mcnun?  tor  ater." — Elegt  da  Leibmtm 

•U  that  be  Bompeaed;  and  tbe  fijUowing  par  B^;. 

Islbrmalion  ooDceming  LtOmita  aSbrda  The  aame  thing  ia  mentioned  in  k 

a  aignal  inatanee  of  the  aame  kind.  (till  more  antbentto  aoconnt  of  Laibniti, 

"  He  made  eitncta  bom  tttrj  book  pnbliihed  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  tba 

he  read,  and  added  to  them  whatever  Aeia  Eruditanm.    "Unlta  legit  atqoa 

leflectioiu  the;  anggeated,  after  which  eiceipdC,  atqas  ad  nngnloa  &re  librea 

be  laid  hli  maniucript  aaide,  and  noTer  curioeM  notolaa  qnaedam  in  Mbednlii 

thought  of  it  more.   Hi>  memoiy,  which  oeniigoaTlt  i  eaa    tamen  itatita  aepo- 

waa  aatonlahing  in  it*  powera,  did  not,  nit  i  nee  memoril  poQeni  noqaiua  le- 

•■  in  moat  men,  feel  itaelf  diabwthened  l^t"— P.  Wal 

TOU  II.  S  A 
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is  the  life  and  soul  of  every  society  into  which  be  enten.  Even 
the  anecdotes  which  the  philosopher  has  collected,  however 
agreeable  they  may  be  id  tbemselTes,  are  seldom  introduced  by 
bim  into  coaveraation  with  that  unstudied  but  happy  propriety 
wbioH  we  admire  in  men  of  the  world,  •whom  &cts  are  oot 
referred  to  general  principles,  bat  are  suggested  to  thmr  recol- 
lection by  the  familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary-  lif& 
ISor  is  it  the  imputation  of  tedionsness  merely,  to  wbidi  the 
systematical  thinker  must  submit  from  common  observetB.  It 
IB  but  rarely  possible  to  explain  completely,  in  a  promiscuoiu 
society,  ail  the  rarious  parts  of  ihe  most  simple  theory ;  and  aa 
nothing  appears  weaker  or  more  absurd  than  a  theory  which  is 
partially  stated,  it  frequently  happens  that  tneu  of  iogenuify  by- 
attempting  it,  sink  in  the  vulgar  apprehension  below  the  level 
of  ordinary  understandings.  "  Theoriarum  vires,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  in  apta  et  se  mutuo  sustinento  partium  hannonia  et 
quadam  in  orbem  demoDBtratione  cousifltunt,  ideoque  per  par 
tee  traditee  infirniEe  HUut.'' 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Casual  Memory,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  how  much  soever  it  may  disqualify  for 
systematical  speculation,  there  is  a  species  of  loose  and  naa- 
bling  composition,  to  which  it  is  pecidiarly  favourable.  With 
such  performances  it  is  often  pleasant  to  unbend  the  mind  in 
solitude,  when  we  are  more  in  the  humour  for  conversation, 
than  for  connected  thinking.  Hontiugne  is  anquestionably  at 
the  head  of  this  class  of  authors.  "What,  indeed,  are  his 
Eany*"  to  adopt  his  own  account  of  them^  "  but  grotesque 
pieces  of  patchwork,  put  together  without  any  certain  figure ; 
or  any  order,  conneaion,  or  proportion,  but  what  is  acci- 
dental ?"» 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  consequence  of  the  predomin- 
ance in  his  mind  of  this  species  of  Memory  above  every  other, 
he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his  total  want  ctf  that  command 
over  bis  ideas,  which  can  only  be  founded  on  habits  of  systema- 
tical arrangement  As  the  passage  is  extremely  characteris- 
tical  of  the  author,  and  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  some 
*  LW.  I.  allap.»ni. 
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•of  the  preceding  obeerTationa,  I  shall  give  it  in  luB  own  words. 

'*'  Je  ne  nie  tiens  pas  biea  en  ma  poMesaion  et  dispodtion ;  le 
liazard  y  a  pins  de  droit  qoe  moy ;  roccauon,  la  compagnie,  le 
branle  mSme  de  ma  vmx  tire  plus  de  qkki  esprit,  que  je  n'y 
troave  lorsqae  je  sonde  et  employe  k  part  moy.    Ced  m'advient 

^ossi,  que  je  ne  me  troave  pas  o&  je  me  cherche ;  et  me  tiouve 
pluB  par  rencoDtre,  que  par  Iluqaiati(Hi  de  mon  jugemeot"^ 

Tt^  differences  which  I  have  now  pdnted  out  between  philo- 
sophical and  casual  Memory,  constitute  the  mcwt  remarkable  of 
all  the  varieties  which  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  cod- 
ffldered  in  respect  to  tids  &culty,  present  to  our  oheervatjon. 
Bat  there  are  other  varieties,  of  a  leas  stribiDg  nature,  the  con- 
raderation  of  which  may  also  BUggest  some  useful  reflections. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequentiy  asso- 
<!tated,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  associations  which  take  place 
■among  their  arbitrary  signs.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  all  our 
general  epecalations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  other  way  our 
tbou^ts  can  be  associated ;  for  I  before  endeavoured  to  shew, 
1bat  without  tbe  use  of  rigns  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  make  classes  or  genera  objects  of  onr 
attention. 

All  the  signs  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expressed,  are 
addressed  either  to  the  eye  or  to  tbe  ear  ;  and  the  impTcsdona 
made  on  these  oi^^ans,  at  the  time  when  we  first  receive  an 
idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer  hold  of  it  Visible  objects 
(as  I  observed  in  the  Chapter  on  Conception)  are  remembered 
more  easily  than  those  of  any  of  our  other  senses ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  ate  more  uded  in  tbeir  rec(^ec- 
tion  by  the  impresrions  made  on  tiie  eye,  than  by  tbose  made 
on  the  ear.  Every  person  must  have  remarked,  in  studying 
the  elements  of  geometry,  how  much  his  recollection  of  the 
theorems  was  aided  by  the  diagrams  which  are  connected  with 
them;  and  I  have  littie  doubt,  that  the  difficulty  which 
students  commonly  find  to  remember  the  propositions  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arises  chiefly  from  this,  that  the  mi^;ni- 
tudes  to  which  they  relate  are  represented  by  straight  lines, 

*  IJT.  I.  ch^  X.  (Dn  pwlsT  pnmpt  ou  tardi^) 
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which  do  not  make  bo  strong  an  impression  on  the  memory  as 
tiie  figm^  whidi  illostrate  the  propositions  in  the  other  five 
books. 

This  advantage  which  the  objects  of  right  natorally  have- 
ever  those  of  hearing,  in  the  distinctness  and  the  permanence 
of  the  impresuooa  which  they  make  on  the  memory,  continues, 
and  even  increases  through  life,  in  the  case  of  tlie  bulk  of  man- 
kind ;  because  their  minds  being  bat  little  addicted  to  general 
and  abstract  disquisition,  are  habibially  occupied,  either  with 
the  inmiediate  perception  of  such  objects,  or  with  specnlations 
in  which  the  conception  of  them  is  more  or  less  involved  ; 
which  speculations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  individual  things 
and  individual  events,  may  be  carried  on  with  little  or  no- 
asedstance  from  language. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  philosopher,  whose  habits  of 
abstraction  and  generahzation  lay  him  continually  under  a 
oecessity  of  employing  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought 
Such  habits  co-operating  with  that  inatt«ition,  which  he  is  apt 
to  contract  to  things  external,  must  have  «a  obvious  tendency 
to  weaken  the  original  powers  of  recoUection  and  conception 
with  respect  to  visible  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  retaining  propositions  and  reasonings 
expressed  in  language.  The  common  system  of  education,  too, 
by  ezerdring  the  memory  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
fftaitaaai  rules,  and  of  passages  from  the  ancient  aathors,  con- 
tributes greatJy,  in  the  case  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a. 
capacity  for  retaining  words. 

It  is  surprising  of  what  a  degree  of  culture  our  power  of  re- 
taining a  succesaion,  even  of  insignificant  sounds,  is  susceptibla 
Instances  sometimes  occur  of  men  who  are  easily  able  to  com- 
mit to  memory  a  long  poem,  composed  in  a  language  of  which 
they  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  I  have  myself  known  more  than 
one  instance  of  an  individual  who,  after  having  forgotten  com- 
{detely  the  clanmcal  studies  of  his  childhood,  was  yet  able  to 
repeat,  with  fluency,  long  passages  from  Homer  and  Virgil, 
without  annexing  an  idea  to  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

This  susceptibility  of  memory  with  respect  to  words,  is  pos- 
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seBfied  by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  their  early 
jean,  and  is,  iadeed,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the 
use  of  language ;  but  unless  it  be  carefully  cultivated  after- 
Trards  by  constant  exerds^  it  gradually  decays  as  we  adrance 
iio  DUturity.  The  plan  of  education  which  is  followed  in  this 
■country,  however  imperfect  iu  many  respects,  &11b  in  hapfuly 
with  this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  stores  the  miud  richly, 
•even  in  infancy,  with  intellectual  treasures,  which  are  to  remun 
with  it  throt^  Ufe.  The  rules  of  grammar  which  compre- 
bend  systems  more  or  less  perfect  of  the  principles  of  the  dead 
languages,  take  a  permaoent  hold  of  the  memory,  when  the 
understanding  is  yet  unable  to  comprehend  their  import ;  and 
the  classical  remans  of  anticinity  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire 
them,  do  little  more  than  furnish  a  gratification  to  the  ear, 
■supply  us  with  inexhaustible  sources  of  the  most  refined  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  as  our  various  powers  gradually  onfold  themselves, 
are  poured  forth  without  effort  &om  the  memory,  to  delight 
the  imagination,  and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be 
-doubted,  that  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  useful  know- 
ledge, particularly  with  respect  to  geographical  and  chrono- 
l(^oaI  details^  mi^t  be  oommunicated  with  advantage  to 
■diildren  in  the  form  of  memorial  lines.  It  is  only  in  child- 
hood that  such  details  can  be  learned  wifh  fiicility ;  and  if  they 
were  once  acquired,  and  rendered  perfecUy  familiar  to  the 
mind,  our  riper  years  would  be  spared  much  of  that  painful 
■and  uninteresting  labour,  which  is  perpetually  distracting  our 
intellectual  powers  from  those  more  important  exertionf^  for 
which,  in  their  mature  stete,  they  seem  to  be  destined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habite  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticolarly  of  philosophical  pursuits,  to  exercise  the  thoughts 
about  words,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  effect  in  weaken- 
ing the  powers  of  recollection  and  conception  with  respect  to 
sensible  objects ;  and,  iu  fact,  -I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
whatever  advantage  the  philosopher  may  possess  over  men  (£ 
little  education,  in  steting  general  propositions  and  general 
reasonings,  he  is  commonly  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  minute- 
ness and  accuracy,  when  he  attempte  to  describe  any  object 
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which  he  bsD  seen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witnenaecl,  sup— 
ponog  the  cnrioeitj  of  hoth,  in  euch  cases,  to  be  ioterested  in 
an  equal  degree.  I  achnowledge,  indeed,  that  the  undivided 
attention,  which  men  unaccustomed  to  reflection  are  able  to 
pye  to  the  objects  of  their  perceptions,  is,  in  part,  the  cause  of 
the  lirelinefls  and  correctness  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  divernty  in  the  intellectual  habits  nf  cultitatetl. 
and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  variety  of  memory 
which  seems  to  have  some  connexion.  In  recognising  viuble- 
objects,  the  memory  of  one  man  proceeds  on  the  general 
appearance,  that  of  another  attaches  itself  to  some  minnte- 
and  distinguishing  marks.  A  peasant  knows  the  various  kinds 
of  trees  from  their  general  habits  ;  a  botanist,  &oni  those  char- 
acteristical  drcumstances  on  which  his  clasfflfication  proceeds. 
The  last  kind  of  memory  is,  I  think,  moat  common  among- 
literary  men,  and  arises  from  their  habit  of  recollecting  by 
means  of  words.  It  is  evidently  much  easier  to  express  by  a, 
description,  a  number  of  botanical  marks,  than  the  genentl 
habit  of  a  tree ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other 
cases  of  a  similar  nature.  But  to  whatever  cause  we  ascril)e- 
it,  there  con  be  no  doubt  <^  the  fact,  that  many  individuals  are 
to  be  found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who,  althougli 
they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appearances  of  objects. 
are  yet  able  to  retfdn,  with  correctness,  an  immense  number  oi 
technical  discriminations.' 

'  prbo  foUowiog  facti,  vhich  throw  mark.  Btad-mark,  or,  in  otber  wordii,. 
coauJerable  light  on  aom«  o!  the  obwr-  the  cbaiBctaristic  oritidividiuUtj  itunp- 
TBtioni  in  the  text  on  ths  vftrieliei  of  «d  by  the  haodorniitiira  opon  ersr/ in- 
mciniiij,  tat  oofatd  Iram  the  eicellent  diTidnal  oTher  nUDSraaa  progeaj,  {bdiI 
A/rvcyof iVcUet^irsbf  theBeTereud  whichws  leani  k)  rradilf  to  diaceni  in 
ChaHoa  FlndlMer.  all  thou  ipecisB  with  which  ws  uv 
."About  the  begianinK,  or  towardi  mott  &iiiiliiiri;coDTBnant,})i,howeTerr 
the  midille  of  Jnlj,  the  lunbi,  fatendad  aateemod  by  enry  ■beap-farniBr  i>  the- 
for  kaUing  itock,  are  weaoed ;  when  moit  oertiuD  and  nneqnivDcal  mark  of 
they  recelvB  the  071111(181  mirkj  to  dia-  the  identity  of  a  aheep ;  it  ii  a  nuirk 
tiagidih  to  whom  they  belong,  which  with  which  no  cuncidcnce  i-an  take- 
are  the  farmer'a  initinla  atamped  upon  place  {aa  in  urtillDiiil  ones}  througb 
their  noee  witli  a  hot  iron,  provincially  either  arcidtmt  or  ptirpnar." 
denized  the  b!m;  and  alao  marlca  cut  Tiie  BCr|iiei  of  lliiit  pnamifn-  in  equally 
into  the  can  with  a  knife,  dcaigned  Ic^  inter«*liiig,   anil,   in  my  Kp'niiui.  Jom 
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Bach  of  theae  kindfl  of  memoi;  has  its  peculiar  odvantagea 
and  inconTenieDoiea,  vhich  tbe  dread  oS  being  tediotis  indaoes 
me  to  leave  to  tbe  investigatioQ  of  mj  readers. 


[biot.  m. — oosnsvATios  op  the  bake  bubjxct. 

WSOEIXANEOUS  FACTS  AND  OBSEBTATIOtlS. 

Among  the  eztraordiuaty  exertions  of  memory  recorded  io 
history,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  many  of  them  (more 
especially  of  those  vhich  are  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times)  relate  to  acqaisitioas  of  the  moat  trifling  nature ;  or  at 
least  to  aoquisitionB  which,  in  tho  present  age,  would  be  under- 
stood to  reflect  but  little  o^it  on  the  capacity  of  those  who 
should  consider  the  poeaession  of  them  as  a  sabject  of  vanity. 
In  judging,  however,  of  such  particulars,  when  they  occur  in 
the  lives  of  eminent  men,  due  tdlowances  ought  always  to  be 
made  fin*  the  essential  differeucee  between  tiie  political  instita- 
tions  of  the  old  world,  and  those  of  modem  Europe.  Thus, 
when  we  are  told  of  Themistocles,  that  he  could  call  by  their 
names  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,  (whose  number  was  20,000 ;) 


gTMit  cndit  to  the  Mgftritf  td  tlie  wittar  which  inexparieitced  icnbM  «tt«inpt  to 

■I  s  philoeapUc*)  obMmr.  giTo    addHioiud    aothentidt^  to  their 

Bomethlng  yerj  risuUr  to  what  Hr.  manimripta.     I  nmemiMn'  a  case  of 

RDdtatir  hai  hen  Tumaiied  with  n-  (o^ieoted  Bggaiy  which  fell  under  the 

■pact  to  the  facnl^  aoqnired  hj  the  oognLmiee  of  raw  of  our  comti  of  law, 

diepherd  of  rMogtuaiDg  die  indiTidoala  b  which  a  rebnac«  wm  made  of  a 

of  hii  flock  bj  Jitadmat^  ia  obaairahls  doabtfal   dgnatore;    flnt,  to  a  act  of 

in  aD  men  of  bnaineaa  who  have  coca-  engrsfara  and   writing    maatan,    and 

nan  to  direct  thor  attention  haUtnaUj  aflerwatda  to  the  principal  darka  !n 

to  the  ipedSo  difiettnoM  which  mark  tba  different  baokiiiK-hoiisea  of  Edin- 

the  haod-writing  of  thrir  Tariooa  cor-  borgh.    The  former  (I  waa  bjd)  alter 

Taapoadtata.    In  thia  caae^  too,  •■  well  a  minnte  compariaon  of  the  aignatnr* 

aa  in  the  other,  the  gemand  ^eet  at  in  qneation,  with  other  midonbted  iiib- 

eiarnetn*  which  the  olgact  preaenta  to  a  acriptioDa  of  the  allegad   writer,  pro 

practbed  eje,  ia  a  much  more  infallible  nomiMd  it  to  be  genuine.    The  latter, 

criterion  of  identity  tban  a  pieciae  r»-  without  a  momant'a  haritatioD,  aaaerted 

iOuUance  in  a  few  prominent  details ;  the  ccntrai;.   I  do  not  tecoUect  the  iant» 

— a  reaembtaaoe,  for  inatance,  in  the  cf  the  law-anit;  hut  I  hate  no  donbt 

fnm  of  particular  tettera,  or  in  thoaa  which  of  tbeaa  two  opiniiHia  waa  entitleJ 

capriciona  flonriahea   of   (be    pen    I7  tonoat  weight  in  point  cfeTidenca.J 
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and  of  CyroB,  that  be  knew  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  his 
anny/  it'onghtto  be  recollected,  that,  contemptible  as  theae 
aoqointionB  mi|;ht  now  appear  in  men  eqoally  elevated  by  thdr 
rank,  they  were  probably  not  altogether  useless  to  the  general 
of  an  ancient  army,  or  to  the  chief  of  an  ancient  republic.  The 
different  state  of  manners  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
and,  in  particnlar,  tlie  state  of  manners  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Borne,  rendered  tlie  cultivation  of  memory  an  object  of  fta 
greater  importance  to  those  who  were  destined  for  public  life^ 
than  it  is  nnder  any  of  our  modem  governments ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, extraordinary  endowments  of  this  sort  form  a  far  more 
prominent  feature  in  the  characters  of  their  illustrious  writera 
and  statesmen  tlian  they  do  in  modem  biography.  Examples 
of  this  must  immediately  crowd  on  the  recollection  of  every 
person  st  all  conversant  with  the  classics. 

The  fikcta  with  respect  to  memoiy,  which  I  have  chiefly  in 
my  eye  at  present,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accor^g 
as  they  relate  to  occasional  exertums  of  memory  on  particular 
subjects,  or  to  the  general  mass  of  acquired  infonnati<m  trea- 
sured up  in  the  mind.  Of  the  first  Und  are  the  intellectual 
feats  ascribed  to  Cyneas,  and  to  Hortensius.  The  former  (wo 
ore  told)  when  he  came  to  Bome  as  ambassador  from  King 
I^yrrhitB,  saluted  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  all  the  senators 
and  persons  of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  names ;  the  latter, 
after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  gave  an  account  &om 
memory  in  the  evening  of  all  the  things  sold,  with  Qie  prices 
and  the  names  of  the  porohaso^ ;  which  account  was  found  <m 
examination  to  ^ree  in  every  particular  with  what  had  been 
taken  in  writing  by  a  notary.  "Sot  will  these  anecdotes  ^pear 
incredible,  when  cimipared  with  what  Muretus  himself  aaw  at 
Padua,  of  a  young  Corsican,  who,  without  stop  or  hentation, 
recited  thirty-six  thousand  names  in  the  same  order  in  which 

'  [Tlu«  itor;  of  Cjnii  ii  meationed  sntgoct,  onlj  tajt  that  CyniB  rnueitt- 

by  Flinf ,  hj  Qimitfliaii,  and  hj  other  bered  the  nunM  of  the  (Acan  at  cap- 

I'tiii  anthon;  bat  it  ia  vei^  jtiatlj  n-  tains  vho  Ktved  under  him;   *w  Jf' 

naiked   b7  Maretna,    that  Zenaphon,  mirh  tyt/tttuw  —  Varianm  T^ediomam, 

Ann  wbom  alone  Ihege  vritfin  could  Lib.  III.  cap.  I.] 
darira  taj  antbenlio  iofbrniation  on  tba 
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he  had  heard  them,  sad  afterwards  begtaniDg  at  the  last, 
proceeded  in  a  contraiy  onler  to  the  first^ 

To  the  same  clam  of  facts  belong  (although  th^  indicate 
also  the  atrength  of  stall  higher  faculties)  those  efforts  which 
some  indiTidoals  are  ahle  to  make  by  mere  force  of  attentioQ 
and  memory  in  the  way  of  arithmetical  computation.  We  are 
told  hj  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford,  that  "he  himself 
could,  in  the  dark,  perfonn  arithmetical  operatiooB,  as  multi- 
plication, divimon,  and  extraction  of  roots  to  forty  (fectmoZ 
jpiatxa;  particolariy,  that,  in  February  1671,  he  proposed  to 
himself,  by  night  in  bed,  (at  the  request  of  a  foreigner,)  a 
number  cS  fifty-three  (Oaoes,  and  found  its  square  root  to 
twenty-seven  places,  and  tiiat  without  ever  writing  down  the 
number,  he  dictated  the  result  from  memory  twenty  days  after- 
wards." None  of  the  facte,  with  respect  to  memory,  which  I 
have  met  with  in  ancient  authors,  conveys  to  me  so  hi^  an 
idea  of  tiie  wonders  which  may  be  e£Fected  by  a  patient  and 
steady  concentration  of  our  mental  powers.' 

Another  example  of  intellectual  vigour,  not  inferior  to  what 
Dr.  Wallis  has  recorded  of  himself,  occurred  in  a  still  more 
illustrious  mathematician  of  the  aghteenth  century,  the  late 
Mr.  Euler.  The  following  partdculars  on  this  subject  are 
extracted  frcon  his  Elogt,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciencea 
at  Paris,  by  M.  de  Oondcnvet;  and,  considering  the  unques- 
tionable authenticity  of  the  statement,  they  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  an  important  document  in  the  History  of  the 
Human  Mind.  For  the  sake  of  some  of  my  readers,  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  premise,  that  this  great  man  had  the  misfor- 
tnne  to  lose  his  mght  almost  entirely  at  an  early  period  of  his 
very  long  life. 

"  A  few  years  afterwards,  Euler  was  overtaken  by  the  cala- 
mi^ which  he  finesaw  and  dreaded,  but  happily  for  himself 
and  for  the  sciences,  he  was  still  able  to  distinguish  large 
characters  traced  on  a  shtte  with  chalk.  His  sons  and  his  pupils 
ix>pied  his  calculations,  and  wrote,  as  he  dictated,  his  scientific 

1  [Vananm  Lectioitum,  Lib.  III.  cup.  i.J 

*  [XowthoTp'i  AbridgmeiU  (/(ft*  IhOoio^eal  Traiuaetioiu,  Tol.  III.  p.  061.] 
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memcon ;  frtun  the  immense  Dumber  of  which,  combined  with 
the  rangnlar  genioB  irequently  displayed  in  them,  it  would 
appear,  that,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  absence  of  all  external  dia- 
tntction,  and  of  the  oew  energy  which  this  oonstrained  recollec- 
tion gave  to  his  facalties,  he  gained  more  than  he  lost,  both  as. 
to  &cility  and  means  of  labour,  by  his  impaired  vision. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  tincture  of- 
mathematics,  that  there  exist  in  the  modern  analysis,  (and 
Euler  himself  greatly  multiplied  their  number,)  ^fijrmtUa  of  a 
common  and  almost  daily  application.  Theee  be  had  ^ways- 
present  to  his  mind,  and  repeated  in  conversatioD  with  such  a 
readiness  and  accuracy,  that  lyAlembert,  who  saw  him  at 
Berlin,  spoke  of  his  powers  in  this  respect  as  scarcely  credible 
to  any  but  to  ^ye-witneeses.  His  &cility  in  carrying  on  arith- 
metical compatatioDEi,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  astmishing.  With  the  view  of  exerciring  hia 
little  grandwm  in  the  extraction  of  tiie  square  and  cube  roots,, 
he  is  known  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  table  <^  the  first  ax. 
powers  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  100,  and  to  have  preserved  it 
exactly  in  his  memory.  On  one  occasion,  two  of  his  pupils- 
having  calculated  as  &r  as  the  seventeenth  term  of  a  converg- 
ing series,  and  their  results  difTering  one  unit  at  tiie  fiitieth 
figure,  they  communicated  this  circamstance  to  their  master. 
Euler  went  over  the  whole  calculation  in  his  head,  in  order  to- 
decide  the  dispute ;  and  his  decimon  was  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  perfectiy  just." 

These  facts,  however,  whic^  relate  to  ocoombnoZ  exeriiotts  of 
memory  on  portioular  mlgecit,  do  not  lead  to  conclusions  of 
BO  great  practical  utility,  nor  are  they,  perhaps,  wh^i  duly 
wdghed,  so  astonishing  in  themselves,  as  tiiose  which  illnstrate- 
the  con^areh^Mveneaa  and  retentiveneaa  of  which  this  faculty 
has  been  sometimes  found  susceptible,  with  respect  to  the 
general  ilock  of  human  knowledg&  A  memorable  or  rather 
an  extreine  case  cd  this  sort  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  "  that 
prodigy  of  parts,  Mr.  Pascal,"  of  whom  Lodte  tells  us,  "^ 
1008  reported,  that  till  the  decay  of  Iiis  health  had  impaired  his 
mind,  be  foi^t  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  tiiought^ 
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'  in  any  part  of  hia  nUonal  age :" — A  Btatemeat,  to  which  (mak- 
ing eveiy  allowance  for  the  tuna!  exaggerations  of  testimony) 
I  do  not  know  that  anything  exactly  parallel  can  be  prodaced 
in  the  bistcwy  of  any  other  individual  equally  distinguished  by 
all  the  highest  gifts  of  the  nnderstanding.' 

The  learned  Menage,  whom  Bayle  calls  the  Varro  of  the 
sereoteentli  century,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  here,  on 
account  o£  the  extraordinary  strength  and  extent  of  his  memory; 
but  atill  more  on  account  of  the  singnlar  degree  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  recovered  that  faculty  after  it  had  been  greatly 
impaired  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
Few  physiolof^cal  facts  relating  to  the  mind  are  so  well  attested 
as  this,  Menage  having  himself  commemorated  his  own  very 
inter^rting  history  in  Latin  verses,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
juveRile  productions;  and,  making  due  abatements  for  some 
slight  poetical  licenses,  the  circumstances  which  he  records 
cannot  have  difibred  widely  fitnu  the  truth. 


I&  puma,  quam  Jnjdter  ipM, 
nie  pater  DiTflm,  mtgno  dilerit  uuan, 
Utr*ut»TWM,  Sdon  tarn  hm  pntnoa  cliantem 
Thmtiat    All  mMDiai,  Jannis  omn  mine  Sopbcmm, 

"""  m  Saotamnt  nonuna :  mllla 


Btemmata  Damnia,  bitaaqiu  ex  ordioe  gtuttt. 
KnncoUiUQiIliitotiioiDiaa.    Vix  mlM  nomen 
HntM  nMBto  mann].    Memini,  omn  phirima  HDmari, 
I^nrima  Paligni  teoitanim  caimina  Vatia ; 
Omnia  Vir^ilii  memori  oom  menle  tMierein. 
Nano  oUila  mllu  tot  eanuna.    Kon  ago  powim, 
Coodita  qua  napar  nabi  rant,  maminiaia  maonnn." 

A  poem  of  thanks  to  the  same  goddess,  written  when  he  was 
upwards  of  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  begins  thus : — 

'  [Wbsn  Locka  wrote  thk  paauga,  he  oram,  nl  niUI  nnqnam  •ennl  lation* 

MMsa  not  to  IwTa  been  aware  that  tba  cempnlienaum  liln  axoidine  non  jao- 

rapoit  reatad  on  tba  indiapntabla  antho-  tauter  dicarat,'' — See  the  Slogiayt  D. 

li^  of  Paacil'i  moat  iutimato  friend,  the  Naiii  BuctiUi,  m  D.  Jfieole,  prefiied 

jnttl;  celebrated  JVieoIa.    "Talnit  Paa-  to  thaoditicm  (rfFkacal'i  works,  printed 

oaliua,  qoidem,  tnemotii  ad  prodigium  at  ibe  Hague,  1T7B.] 
naqiiB,  Bed  ea  renim  patina  qnan  rerb- 
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"  Hnumm  miennda  pamu ;  qium  JniHter  ipat, 
Ipta  jMter  DiTfim,  tenero  dileiit  amote; 
AadJBti  IDM  Tota.    Seni  memareni  inihi  iDeotem 
Diva  ndonuti.    UagDonim  nnmioa  mills, 
£t  prorena  onnM  ab  ori|piie  SafaloUeiuea, 
Leges  Bananaa,  Bectta  memonue  Sophormn, 
Tulli  miQe  loooa,  et  Homeri  camina  centom, 
Et  ceatum  poaatun  Teraut  t«ciUie  UBroaii. 
Ingenii  pan  ilU  m«i,  jurcniB  pUcouie 
Qot  potni,  eooe  T«dai  I    Tub  annt  b»o  munet*,  Kva. 
Ingenii  per  ta  noUa  raQOTatajuTentaeat"' 

Another  inBtance  of  the  same  sort  of  memory,  though  in  a 
very  inferior  man,  occurred  in  France,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  Abbe  de  Longueme,  whose  erudition  (to  borrow  an 
expression  which  D'Alembert  applies  to  it)  was  not  only  pro- 
digious, bat  ternble.'  His  extraordinary  powers  displayed 
themselves,  even  in  his  childhood,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Louis 
XIV.,  when  passing  through  Charleville,  stopped  to  see  him  aa 
a  cmiofflty.  C^reek  and  even  Hebrew  (we  are  told)  were  as 
familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongne ;  and  on  questions  of  litera- 
ture Paris  consulted  him  as  an  oracle.  His  mind  was  so  well 
furnished  not  only  with  historical  iacts,  but  with  the  miuutim 
of  chronology  and  top(^raphy,  that,  upon  hearing  a  person 
remark  in  conversation  that  it  would  be  a  difScult  task  to  write 
a  good  historical  description  of  France,  he  asserted  that  he 
could  do  it  famt  memory,  without  consulting  any  booka  AU 
be  asked  was  to  have  some  good  maps  of  France  laid  before 
him.*    These  recalled  to  him  the  history  of  each  province,  of 

•  [B^'Ie'k  Dktioutuy,  Art.  Menage.]  •  [Thie  drcnmitaDce  deaarrea  atten- 

*  I"  Toiu  oeoz  qui  oat  &$qiwDta  tion,  m  it  tliowa  what  reliance  ha  placed 
■■AbM  de  LoDgneroe,  paHent  avec  (start-  on  t>inN<  ohjteU,  and  on  local  auetla- 
liemeDtde  actn  iniditiin)  prodigieoae  at  tumi,  ai  odnriniclei  to  hia  pgweraof  t«- 
praeqoe  ^rayanU;  il  aroit  tont  In,  et  colleotioD.  Ha  availed  hitnaeir,  in  (act, 
una  ufimaiTe  immenfe  Im  aroit  tont  of  tbe  eame  general  prindpla  vbich  so^ 
&it  ratenir.  Anaai  Aoit-il  pou^enle-  gotad  llie  topical  memory  of  the  ancient 
ment  I'effioi  dea  demi^avani,  qn'il  rhetoriciana ;  and  of  which  the  efficacj 
for^t  ft  ae  taira  devant  lui,  mala   le  ia  abnndantlir  ramflnoed  \ij  our  own 

'     I,  qol  na  r^toient      dail;  experience.     Whoenr  ha*  paid 


rn  to  the  education  cf  jonnf; 
•f.^Iory,  (Ewtrti  de  D'Alembert,  toioe  paraona,  mnat  ha  aatiaSed  that  the  cnlf 
Ondime.]  efltetnal  expedhot  for  fldnfc  hittcrical 
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all  the  fiefs  of  the  crown,  of  each  city,  and  even  of  each  dis- 
tinguished noblemaD's  seat  in  the  kingdom.  He  wrote  his 
folio  History  in  a  year,  which,  notwithstanding  some  very  grosB 
errors,  is  allowed  to  be  correct,  not  only  in  its  general  ontlinea, 
hat  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  trifling  details.^ 

With  respect  to  this  extraordinary  person,  Miss  Edgewortb 
quotes  from  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  an  anecdote,  of  which 
some  nse  may,  I  think,  be  made  by  thoee  who  are  employed  in 
the  education  of  children.  When  the  Marquis  asked  him  how 
he  managed  to  arrange  and  retdn  in  bis  head  eTcrjihing  that 
entered  it,  he  answered,  by  observing  in  general  terms,  "  That 
the  elements  of  every  science  must  be  learned  whilst  we  are 
very  young ;  not  only  the  first  principles  of  evm^/  Icmgvage, 
bat  ihe  A,B,C  of  every  kind  of  hnowledge.  This,"  he  adds, 
"  is  not  difBcult  in  youth,  especially  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
penetrate  &r.  Simple  notions  are  snfGcient;  when  these  are 
oiice  acquired,  everything  we  read  afterwards  finds  its  proper 
place."'  ' 

This  remark  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  just  and  important ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  lay  the  greater  stress  upon  it,  as,  in  tbe 
person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  it  must  be  considered  merely  as 


knowhdge  in  their  ininda,  i*  to  naile 
the  itodin  of  luitiMj  and  of  geography 
togstber,  bj  BcciutomiDg  tbem  to  refar 
ereij  oconrTenoa  to  the  ipot  when  it 
took  pboe,  *t>d  to  Ibllow  with  tha  aje 
npon  BO  accunle  map,  evei;  cb«tige  of 
■ceoe  ia  the  nairatiTe.  The  greater 
part  of  artifldal  dericei  which  hiTe  been 
iboogbt  of  Ibr  the  tM»a  purpoaa  ire 
mere  trick  and  quackery.  The;  nuj 
peiliap*  be  oocanonillj  labeerriaDt  to 
■D  oatenUtltnu  diiplaj,  bat,  on  tha 
whole,  they  can  scaicel;  Ul  to  do  mora 
harm  than  good  to  the  ondersbutding.} 
'  [Thajndgment  and  taste  of  this  oDce 
•dnited  RchoUr  m«j  be  inbrred  Irom 
Ktme  of  hia  opiniona  and  nuiiia*. 
D'Alembert  mantioni,  i 


with  tMpect  to  the  Eogliib ;  that  Utaf 


had  natar  done  any  good  jince  they  re- 
noanoed  Ibe  itndy  of  Qreek  and  Latin 
forgeometry  uidpbyaici.  Amongother 
aingnlaritieB,  too,  at  a  similar  detcrlp- 
tioD,  ha  preferred  two  antiqaarian  booke 
oprai  Homer  to  Homer  himself;  becanae 
[as  he  said}  they  oontainad  all  that  waa 
naefnl  in  the  poet,  withoot  laying  the 
r«ader  andar  the  neoeaaitj  of  toiling- 
throngb  his  long  M)d  circnmstantial 
atoriea.  "Atco  oes  deux  lines,  on  a 
tont  ce  qall  y  a  d'ntile  dans  ce  poete 
•ana  ardr  t  eeroyer  tons  sea  contea  a 
iMBim  DiBODT."  An  odd  vdume  of 
Bacine  is  said  to  have  been  Ihe  only 
IVench  book  in  hU  hlirat?  at  the  tini» 
of  his  death.] 

*  [iVodisal  .SJHootiiM,  by  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  and  1:7  Bichard  Lorell  Edge- 
wortb,  Esq.,  p.  601,  4to  ei^  1T9S.J 
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an  expenmeatal  reenlt  dnwa  from  the  history  of  his  own  mind, 
and  Bot  as  an  inference  from  any  theoretical  principles  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  laws  of  memory.  It  contains,  I  suspect,  the 
great  secrrt  of  that  species  of  edncatioa  whic^  is  commonly 
given  to  people  of  very  high  nmh ;  to  whom  a  power  o(  plausi- 
ble and  imposing  discourse  is  too  Ireqaently  concaved  to  be  an 
oliject  of  greater  value  than  the  poBsession  of  just  and  enlight- 
ened opinions.  In  the  education,  however,  of  all  without  excep- 
tion, it  is  BOBceptibte,  mider  proper  management,  of  the  most 
important  practical  application,  not  only  in  facilitating  the  future 
acquisition  of  ornamental  hunoledge,  but  in  laying  an  early 
foundation  for  that  most  valuable  sort  of  memory  which  spon- 
taneously and  insensibly  daaa^ea  (or,  as  the  Abbe  de  Longne- 
rue  expressed  it,  puta  in  ita  proper  ^ace)  every  particular  fact 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  first  presented  to  the  mind.  This 
plan,  indeed,  seems  manifestly  to  be  pointed  out  to  us  by  nature 
herself,  inasmuch  as  she  has  rendered  the  impresaous  (^  early 
youth  incomparably  more  permanent  than  those  of  oar  more 
advanced  years ;  and  by  doing  so  has  fiimidied  the  means,  to  a 
skilM  instructor,  of  extending  the  advantages  <<£  that  predous 
season  over  the  whole  of  life.^ 

From  these  details  (and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  add  to  their 
number^  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  extraordinary  powers  of 

*  ["  Qoutaim  in  infknlJB  pnenuDptmn  to  be  met  witli,  anil  u  I  un  anirJUing 

-ett  tempocii,    sdoIeMcntin   Bcqairitnr.  to  <wld  to  tlie  ine  of  a  Tolnms  ah^sdj 

Hon  ergo  perdamoi  primum  statim  tein-  too  luga,  I  (halt  Mtg  for  tbe  preaent 

pui;  atqtig  eo  tDiDoa,  qood  initia  Ihcra-  ennching mf  mnl  with thia  iDtereituig 

nita  BoU  mamorit  conttsnt;  qua  Don  artid*. 

modo  jam  eat  in  pcnii,  aed  tain  etiun  The  cms  to  whioh  1  aUnde  is  tkktof 

tenamadntaeat"— Qointilian/ndit.Ub.  the  lata  Ba*.  Th«n«s  Threlkdd,  tnini- 

I.  0^1.  i.]  iter  or   a    diaaentiDg  oragngmtion  at 

'  [A  caae  of  thia  aort,  wUch  haa  Utolf  Boohdale,  whoae    powen    of   memoij 

come  to  m;  knowledge,  appean  to  tne  seem  to  have  greatly  mrpaaaed  all  that 

■0  Torj  &r  to  exceed  aiiTthing  of  the  it  related  of  tbe  Abbfi  de  LongBwne. 

■•ann  kind  reootded  ejlher  In  ancient  or  Tbe  Sr«t  notiM  I  reouved  of  this  peieoa 

modem  hiatM7,  that  1  once  intended  to  wa*  in  a  letter  from  wy  late  amiable 

have  made  it  the  iulgect  of  a  aaparate  and  leanied  IHend,  Dr.  Edward  PannTal 

Appendix  to  tbia  chapter.    Aa  tbe  pam-  of  Bath,  the  worth;  aou  of  that  eoiincnt 

pblet,  hinrerer,  Irom  which  all  mj  isFcnv  pbyddMi  and  eicellent  man,  Dr.  Pei^ 

mation  waa  derived,  it,  I  pretome,  ttiU  dni  of  Maochealer.    Hie  letter  wae 
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memoiy  do  not  always  indicate  a  coirespoDding  measnre  of 
int^e^vcU  capacity  in  igeaeraL  At  the  same  time,  I  can  by 
no  meam  eubflcribe  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  extiaordinary 
powers  of  memory  are  incompatible  either  with  judgment  or 
frith  genioB.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  scarcely  recollect  (as  I 
luiTe  eleewbere  obeerred)  any  one  person  very  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  latter  que^tJes,  who  has  not  also  possessed  a 
more  tiian  common  share  <tf  the  former.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
only  consider  for  a  mconent  how  intimately  this  faculty  is  con- 
nected with  every  spedes  of  mental  improvement,  it  must  appear 
perfectly  manifest^  that,  however  numerous  the  instances  may 
be  in  which  great  powers  of  memory  are  united  with  a  deficiency 
in  other  intellectaal  endowments,  it  is  nevertheless  an  unques- 
tionable truth,  that  a  vigonras  and  retentive  memory  may  be 
&irly  ranked  among  the  most  important  of  the  qnalities  which 
enter  into  the  compostion  either  of  an  inventive  genius,  or  of  a 
oomprehenavc  understanding.  In  the  case,  too,  of  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  most  powerful  and  splendid  talents,  the  same 
pretematuial  strength  of  memory  has  been  exemplified,  wliicli 
in  most  instances  is  considered,  and  perhaps  not  alb^ther 
without  reason,  as  Bjrmptomatical  ot  a  weak  and  superficial 
judgment  Of  this  I  have  already  produced  some  remarkable 
proofs  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations ;  and  as  I 
'  consider  the  subject  as  pecnliarly  interesting  from  its  connexion 
with  the  sbidy  of  intdtectual  character,  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  (although  somewhat  out  of  place)  one  or  two 
ether  examples  in  &rther  confirmation  of  the  same  conclusion. 
The  first  I  have  to  mention  is  taken  from  Isaac  Casanbon's 
preface  to  the  Opaaeula  of  Joseph  Scaliger. 

"  Nihil  est  quod  discere  quisqusm  vellet  quod  ille  (Scaliger) 
docere  Qon  posset :  Nihil  l^erat  (quid  autem  ille  non  legeiat  ?) 
quod  non  statim  meminisset ;  nihil  tam  obacurnm  aut  abolitom 
in  nllo  vetere  8cript<uti  Ghteoo,  Latino,  vel  Hebneo,  de  quo 
interrogatos  non  statim  responderet    Historias  omnium  popu* 

accompanied  by  a  MRnon  on  occadon  and  chancier,  tmd  partieular^  tif  JU* 
of  Mr.  Threlkeld'i  deatb,  villi  an  ap-  poueri  of  memorj/,  hj  Hicmins  Itsntei, 
pendiz,  GonUining  an  acconol  of  hji  liie      D J>.    Uancbester,  1806.] 
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lonim,  omoium  Eetatum,  successiones  imperiorum,  res  eccle^S' 
veteris,  in  numerato  habebst :  animalium,  plantarum,  loetallu- 
rum,  oinniumque  remm  naturalium,  proprietatea,  difTerentias, 
et  appellatioQes  qti4  vetereB,  qui  recentea  teoebat  accurate. 
Locoruin  ratos,  proviuciarum  fines  et  varias  pro  temporibus 
illanim  diviuones  ad  ungaem  callebat;  nullam  disciplioanuD, 
Bdentianunre  graTiorum  reliquerat  iotactam ;  linguas  taiii 
mnltas  tarn  exacts  sciebat,  ut  vel  si  hoc  anum  per  totum  vita» 
epatium  egisset  digaa  res  tniraculo  potuerit  videri'  Aa  this. 
jH«face  of  Oaaaaboo's  forms  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  illua- 
trioos  President  de  Thou,  (who  knew  Scaliger  well,)  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  every  fact  and  expressioQ  would  be  scrupulously 
weighed  by  the  writer. 

'  The  following  passage  from  an  author  of  unquestionable 
genius,  Ben  Jonson,  is  valuable,  both  as  it  attests  the  surpris- 
ing extent  of  his  memory  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  lif^  and 
contfUDB  some  judicious  lemaiks  on  the  effects  produced  upon 
it  by  habits  of  indolence. 

"  I  myself  could,  in  my  youth,  have  repeated  all  that  ever  I 
had  made,  and  so  continued  till  I  was  past  forty.  Since  it  ia 
much  decayed  in  me.  Yet  I  can  repeat  whole  boobs  that  I 
have  read,  and  poems  of  some  selected  inends  which  I  have 
liked  to  charge  my  memory  with.  It  was  wont  to  be  faithful 
to  me,  bat,  shaken  with  age  now  and  sloth,  (which  weakens  the 
strongest  alnlities,)  it  may  perform  somewhat,  but  cannot  pro- 
mise much.  By  exercise  it  is  to  be  made  better  and  service- 
able. Whatsoever  I  pawned  witii  it,  while  I  was  yoong  and  a. 
bc^,  it  offers  me  readily  and  without  stops ;  but  what  I  trust 
to  it  now,  or  have  done  of  late  years,  it  lays  up  more  negli- 
gently aad  oftentimes  loses,  so  that  I  receive  mine  own  (though 
frequently  called  for)  as  if  it  were  new  or  borrowed.  Nor  do  I 
always  find  presently  from  it  what  I  do  seek,  but  while  I  am 
doing  another  thing  that  I  laboured  for  will  come^  and  what  I 
sought  with  trouble  will  offer  itself  when  I  am  quiet.  Now,  in 
some  men  I  have  fonnd  it  happy  as  nature,  who,  whatsoever 
they  read  or  pen,  they  can  say  without  book  presently,  as  if  they 
did  then  write  in  their  mind     A.nd  it  is  more  a  wonder  in  such 
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as  have  a  swift  style,  for  their  memories  are  commouly  Blowest: 
such  us  torture  their  writings,  and  go  into  couDSel  for  erery 
word,  most  needs  fix  somewhat,  and  make  it  their  own  at  last, 
thou^  but  through  their  own  vexation.* 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  such  prodigiea 
of  memoi;  are  not  now  to  be  looked  for,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe  were  not  UDCommon  in  Europe  a  very  few  centuries 
aga  "  The  art  of  printing,  by  multiplying  copies  of  books,  so 
as  to  put  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  has 
lowered  the  valve  of  those  extraordinary  powers  which  some  of 
the  learned  were  then  accustomed  to  display  with  so  much 
ostentation.  At  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  a  man 
who  had  read  a  few  manuscripts  and  could  repeat  them,  was 
□ot  merely  a  wonder,  but  a  treasure  ;  he  could  travel  irom 
place  to  place  and  live  by  bis  leamiDg,  and  had  far  more  en- 
couragement to  engrave  the  words  of  others  on  his  memorj', 
than  to  exercise  his  own  powers  of  judgment  and  invention."* 
In  later  times,  the  case  is  greatly  altered.  A  reference  in  a 
commonplace  book  to  a  particular  page,  relieves  the  memory 
entirely  of  its  burden ;  a  good  index  supersedes  the  labour 
c^  years;  co',  (as  Pope  has  very  happily  expressed  the  same 
idea,) 

"  lliangh  index-leamlDg  ttmii  no  itodsnt  pab, 
It  hcMi  tbe  eel  of  MieDM  b;  tlw  tail." 

The  facts  which  have  been  already  mentioned  sufficiently 
account  ioT  the  common  opinion,  that  the  original  differences 
among  men  in  their  capacities  of  memory  are  incomparably 
greater  than  in  tbe  case  of  any  other  &culty.  Kay,  I  must 
confess  they  seem  to  show  that  this  opinion  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  these  difierences  are  greatly  overrated.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  memory  saems  to  be  the  weakest  and  most  incap- 
able of  culture,  there  is  conunonly  sufficient  capacity  to  enable 
the  individual  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  to  learn  to  lecogtaae,  at  the  first  glance,  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  particular  objects  belonging  to  all  the 

'  [EfSgewwHi't  Prtutieal  Educatian.] 
VOL.  n.  2  B 
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different  departments  of  natore  ;  bendes  that  general  acqnaint- 
anoe  n ith  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  and  the  properties  of 
material  subetancefl,  which  is  neceflsaiy  for  the  preserration  of 
our  animal  existence ;  and  that  no  lees  indispensable  acquaint- 
ance with  many  TimTimB  of  common  sense  relative  to  life  and 
oondoct^  without  a  knowledge  of  which  a-  man  approaches  to 
the  condition  of  an  idiot  or  changeling.  If  we  were  to  analyze 
carefully  this  stock-  of  informatiou,  it  wonld  be  found  to  com- 
prehend a  far  greater  number  of  particulars  than  we  mif^t  be 
disposed  at  first  to  suspect 


I  shall  Avail  myself  of  tlie  title  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this 
flection,  to  introduce  here  a  few  detached  passages  from  diffo'- 
ent  authors,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  mind.  Some  of 
them  are  from  books  not  likely  to  excite  the  curio^ty  of  the 
generality  of  readers;  and  all  of  them  may  be  more  or  less 
usefid  in  iUastrating  the  foregoing  concdufflons.  With  these 
extracts  I  shall  intersperse  slight  commente  of  my  own. 

I  begin  with  a  passage  from  Leibnit^  one  of  the  few  philo* 
sophers  who  have  favoured  the  world  with  any  reflectionB  oo 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  intellectual  character.  "  Duplex 
«st  inventio  seu  ingenioeitae,  quamadmodum  et  memoria.  Alia 
prompta  et  ab  ingenio  dependens,  alia  solida  et  a  judido  orta. 
TUam  habent  eloquentes,  hanc  tardi,  sed  ad  u^^tia  tamen  n(»i 
inepti.  Quidam  mngulari  sunt  varietat^  ut  certo  tempore, 
certo  loco  sint  miri  prompts,  alio  extreme  tardi :  in  gaibas  ego 
me  numero  ;  jut  et  hoc  setUio,  paucos  ease  met  characteris,  et 
cmnia  faciUa  mihi  diJfkiUa,  ovmia  contra  diffkilia  mihi 
/acilia  esse,"^ 

Upon  this  very  remai^ble  expression  with  respect  to  himself 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  Leibnitz  had  enlarged  a  littJe  more 
'fully.  The  only  interpretation  I  can  put  upon  it  is,  that  he 
felt  a  certwn  degree  of  diffieuUy  necessary  to  rouse  his  intel- 
lectual fteulties  to  action ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
'  [Ltibnitii  Optra,  [Dntenni,]  Tom.  VI.  Pan  i.  p.  802.) 
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«trcainstaiice,  (combined  probably  witb  s  consciouBness  of  bis 
-own  powers,)  he  was  inferior  to  the  common  run  of  mankind 
in  Bome  of  those  easy  acquisitioiiB  which  are  within  the  reach 
-of  all.  The  caae,  I  apprehend,  in  not  a  singolur  one,  as  we 
■often  meet  with  m^  of  the  mwt  splendid  talents  who  are 
deficdeot,  to  a  Itulicroug  degree,  in  eome  of  the  most  simple  and 
mechanical  branches  <^  Bcbool  education.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion, as  examples,  the  art  of  penmanship,  and  the  still  more 
important  one,  of  arithmetical  compatation ;  in  both  of  which 
(though  from  different  causes)  the  progress  of  the  student  is 
retarded  rather  than  uded  by  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of  (juick- 
neas  and  of  intellectual  capacity ;  and  in  which,  accordingly^ 
men  of  genius  may  be  expected  to  lall  below  the  general  staod- 
■ard,  unless  iu  those  cases  where  they  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  carefully  trained  to  the  practice  of  them  in  their  child- 
hood, or  very  early  youth.  All  such  acquisitions  (it  may  be 
here  observed  by  the  way)  should  on  this  account  be  rendered 
by  habit  a  second  nature,  before  the  powers  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion have  attained  to  such  a  d^ree  of  strength  as  to  render  the 
task  of  the  learner  irksome  to  himself,  by  presenting  more  in- 
teresting olgects  to  his  curiosity.  The  art  of  reading,  in  par- 
ocular,  may  be  taught  to  iniants  by  any  person  of  common 
■sense,  by  a  process  almost  as  insenmble  as  the  nse  of  speech. 

The  fore^ing  quotation  irom  Leibnitz  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection a  fragment  of  Montesquieu,  which  affords  a  memorable 
proof  of  the  difScnlty  which  men  of  superior  minds  fr^uently 
-experience  in  acquiring  a  ready  and  practical  knowledge  of 
those  trifling  and  miinteresting  details  which  are  treasnred  up 
without  any  effort  hy  those  to  whose  understandings  they  are 
more  congeniaL  "  With  respect  to  my  employment  as  Presi- 
dent, I  have  an  upright  heart — I  comprehend  with  ease  the 
nature  of  the  business ;  but  of  the  forms  of  the  court  I  under- 
stand nothing,  though  I  took  puns  to  acquire  that  knowledge ; 
and  what  dispirits  me  most,  at  it  is,  that  I  observe  in  some 
blockheads  the  very  talent  I  seem  unable  to  attain," 

I  should  perhaps  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, that  in  contrasting,  as  I  have  occaffionally  done  iu  fliia 
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eection,  the  ^>e<Ma  of  memory  poasesaed  by  pliiloBopheis  with 
that  poflseDsed  by  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  I  evidently  have  iu 
view  those  effects  only  which  their  respective  pursuits  have  a 
teadeney  to  produce  on  die  intellectual  character.  Many  ex- 
ceptions to  our  general  conclueions  may  be  expected  in  par- 
ticular instances ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  impoBsibility 
in-  the  nature  of  things  to  unite,  by  a  proper  education,  the 
advantages  of  ho&t  ^hAb  of  memory.  That  incapacity,  for 
example,  of  attending  to  trifling  details,  of  which  Montesquieu 
compMns  in  the  above  quotation,  and  which  is  one  great 
source  of  what  is  generaUy  called  a  bad  memdry,  is  undoubtedly- 
a  most  serious  inconvenience  to  all  who  have  to  mingle  in  the 
biuiness  of  the  world;  and  although  it  ia  justly  overlooked  in 
those  whose  talents  and  acquirements  nuse  them  much  above 
the  common  level,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  guarded  ag^nst  enough 
by  all  those  who  have  any  coacem  in  the  education  of  youth. 
To  enable  a  person  to  command  his  attention  at  all  times  to 
whatever  object  is  before  him,  whether  trifling  or  important, 
80  that  "  whatsoever  his  hand  flndeth  to  do  he  may  do  it  with 
all  his  might,"  is  one  of  the  most  important  habits  that  can 
be  communicated  to  his  mind.  And  it  would  form  a  most 
valuable  article  in  a  systematical  treatise  on  education,  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  this  habit  may  be  cultivated,  or  the 
oontraiy  habits  of  inattention  corrected  where  they  have  un- 
fortunately been  contracted. 

The  following  judicious  remark  of  Mr.  Enos,  (in  his  Treatise 
on  Education,)  while  it  throws  some  additional  light  on  these 
varieties  of  memory  which  have  been  now  under  our  considera- 
tion, suggests  a  practical  lesson  which  cannot  be  too  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
literature  and  of  the  sciences.  In  point  of  value  it  seems  to 
me  to  rise  conedderably  above  the  ordinary  level  of  this  author's 
philosophy. " 

**  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  a  good  memoiy  consists 
in  retaining  dates  and  minute  particulars,  but  I  believe,  UiHt 
though  a  reader  remember  but  few  dates  and  few  minute  par- 
ticulars, he  miiy  yet  retain  all  the  uecessaiy  genercd  ideas  and 
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valuable  condusiona.  He  will  aee  a  wide  and  beautiful  arrangfr- 
ment  of  important  objects,  while  another,  who  atoope  to  pick 
up  and  preeervG  every  trifle,  will  have  his  ejes  fixed  on  tbe 
ground.  It  ib  not  enough  that  tii«  mind  can  reproduce  just 
vhat  it  has  receiTed  from  reading,  and  no  more ;  it  must  repro- 
duce it,  digeattd,  altered^  improved,  and  Totted.  Beading, 
like  food,  must  show  its  effects  in  promoting  growth ;  accord- 
ing to  a  striking  remark  o€  Epictetus,  the  application  of  which 
is  sufficiently  obvious  without  any  comment;  'Sheep  do  not 
xliow  the  shepherd  how  much  they  hare  eaten  by  producing 
tlie  graaa  itee^;  but  by  producing  outwardly  wool  and  mUk 
-aiter  th«r  pasture  is  inwardly  digested,'"  Th.  -irpoffara,  ou 
\6pT0V  ^epovra  tok  troi/iivw  anSeuaiva  iwop  S^ayev  a)iXa 
•njv  vofupr  etret  Tre^fravra,  epiov  ^ct  tftepti  xai  yaXa} 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life, 
■of  some  intellectual  peculiarities  of  his  character,  which  he 
very  judiciously  connects  with  oerixun  defects  in  bia  faculty  of 
memory.  "  As  I  bBve  not  failed,"  he  observes,  "  to  attend  to 
the  phenomena  of  my  own  mind,  as  well  as  to  those  of  otiier 
parts  of  nature,  I  have  not  been  insenuUe  of  some  great  defect«^ 
as  well  as  some  advantages,  attoiding  its  constitution;  hav- 
ing, from  an  early  period,  beto  subject  to  a  most  bumbling 
failure  of  recollection,  so  that  I  have  sometimes  lost  all  ideas 
-of  both  persons  and  things  that  I  have  been  conversant  with, 
I  have  so  completely  forgotten  what  I  have  myself  published, 
that  in  readiog  my  own  writings,  what  I  find  in  them  often 
appears  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  I  havie  more  than  once 
made  experiments,  the  results  of  which  had  been  published 
by  me.  ' 

"  I  shall  particularly  mention  tme  &ct  of  this  kind,  as  it 
planned  me  much  at  the  time  as  a  symptom  of  all  my  mental 
powers  totally  fuling  me,  until  I  was  relieved  by  the  recollec- 
iion  of  things  of  a  similar  nature  having  happened  to  me 
before.     When  I  was  composing  the  Dissertations  which  are 

<  [Bpicteti  fneUriiliifli,  cap.  xlti  which  eontaini  nMrly  th«  lune  tnin  of 
{ih'i.]--'Hr.  Knni  might  «l«o  han  tluokiDg,  koeompuiW  too  bj  illiulflt- 
^ooted    the  S4th    £pMe  of  Stneca,      tioni  strikiDglf  hhiQu.J 
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prefixed  to  mj  Sarvumy  of  the  Ocspda,  I  had  to  ascertain 
something  which  had  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
relating  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  (I  have  now  forgotten  what  it 
wa^)  and  for  that  purpose  had  to  consult  and  compare  sereral 
writers.  This  I  accordingly  did,  and  digested  the  result  in  the 
compass  ctf  a  few  paragraphs,  which  I  wrote  in  short-haud. 
But  having  mislaid  the  paper,  and  my  attention  having  been 
drawn  off  to  other  things  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  I  did  the 
same  thing  over  again,  and  should  never  have  discovered  that 
I  had  done  it  twice,  if,  after  the  second  paper  was  transcribed, 
for  the  press,  I  had  not  accidentally  found  the  former,  which  I 
viewed  with  a  degree  of  terror. 

"  Apprized  of  this  defect,  I  never  fail  to  note  down  as  sooa 
as  pOBBible  everything  that  I  wish  not  to  forget.  The  same- 
iuling  has  led  me  to  devise,  and  have  recourse  to,  a  variety  of 
mechanical  expedients  to  secure  and  arrange  my  thoughts^ 
which  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  me  in  the  compositioo 
of  latge  and  complex  works ;  and  what  has  excited  the  wonder 
of  some  of  my  readers,  would  only  have  made  them  smile  if 
they  had  se^  me  at  work.  But  by  simple  and  mechanical 
method^  one  man  shall  do  that  in  a  month  which  shall  cost 
another,  of  equal  ability,  vhole  yean  to  execute.  The  metho- 
dical arrangement  of  a  large  work  is  greatly  facilitated  by  me- 
chanical methods,  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  perspi- 
cait;  of  a  large  work  than  a  good  arrangement  of  its  parts."^ 
•  «  •  «  • 

"  As  great  excellencies  are  often  balanced  by  great,  though 
not  apparent,  defects ;  so  great  and  apparent  defects  are  ofteoi 
accompwiied  by  great,  tiiough  not  apparent^  excellencies.  Thus- 
my  defect,  in  point  of  recollection,  which  may  be  owing  to  a 
want  of  su£Scient  coherence  in  the  associaUon  of  ideas  formerly 

I  [Thi*  TenuA  of  nitatlcy't  nmindi  bat  from  irhat  hs  told  nie  of  its  con- 
ma  of  «  MS.  which  WW  ihown  to  ma  tents,  I  am  pemuded  that  it  would  bo 
(unoDg  nui;  othir  curioua  papen]  hj  a  nuMt  valuable  praaenl  to  tb«  rapnlilio' 
tbo  late  Ahhi  Morellet  ia  the  jaar  1806.  of  letten.  Ai  the  MS.  appeai«d  to  be 
It  wai  entitled  "  Mopent  dt  fiieiTiler  fair);  written  ont  for  tbe  preM,  I  trait 
Ih  tramnac  dn  liommti  littfrmra."  I  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  given  to  th» 
bad  not  an  opportnailj  uf  rva-Jing  it;  worid.] 
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impiessed,  may  arise  from  a  mental  constatution  more  &7oar- 
able  to  new  asBOciations ;  so  that  what  I  have  lost  with  respect 
to  memory,  may  bare  been  compensated  by  what  is  called  in- 
twnb'on,  or  uew  and  original  combinatioiiB  of  ideas.  This  is  a 
subject  that  deaBrves  sttvtion,  as  well  as  everything  else  that 
relates  to  the  a&ctions  oi  the  mind.' — Friestl^s  Memoirs  of 
hia  mm  Lift,  pp.  105-108. 

The  foregoing  statement,  considering  the  very  high  aatho- 
rity  upon  which  it  rests,  forms  a  most  valnable  accession  to  oar 
stock  of  facts  with  respect  to  memory ;  and  it  has  the  additional 
merit  of  bmng  given  in  plain  and  precise  language,  without 
being  at  all  adulterated  by  any  mixture  of  the  author's  physio- 
logical theories.  In  the  concluding  paragraph,  too,  where  bo 
indulges  himself  in  a  short  speculation  concerning  this  pecu- 
liarity in  his  own  intellectual  character,  he  has  followed,  so  far 
as  he  goes,  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  seems  to  me  the  only 
Intimate  one  in  examining  any  of  the  phenomena  of  mind. 
How  satisfactory  are  such  modest  and  cautious  conclusions 
when  compared  with  the  whroHoaa  and  •mhraHvaicUa  of  hia 
&Tourite  school  1] 

BBCr.  IT.* — OF  THS  IHPBOTEHENT  OF  MEHORT. 

TBE  PKINCITLBS  OM  WHICH  TBB  CULTDBB  OF  HEMOKT 


The  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  susceplihle  by  culture 
is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Memory  than  io 
that  of  any  other  of  our  faculties.  The  fact  has  been  often 
taken  notice  of  in  general  terms,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the 
particular  mode  in  which  oultore  operates  on  this  part  of  our 
constitution  has  been  yet  examined  by  philosophers  with  the 
attention  which  it  deserves. 

Of  one  sort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  memory  is  suscep- 
tible in  a  very  striking  degree,  no  explanatiou  can  be  given, — I 
mean  the  improvement  which  the  original  faculty  acquires  by 

*  JThii  and  tin  foUowio);  Mctiani,  in  are,  m  thg  preteot  editioQ,  advuiced  a 
couaqneDce  of  tfas  prac«diDg  inMrtioD,      numbar.j 
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meie  exercise ;  or,  Id  other  words,  the  tendency  whidi  practice 
has  to  iDcreaM  our  oatiiral  bcilit;  of  aaeociataon.  This  effect 
of  practice  upon  the  memoiy  eeeou  to  be  an  tdtimate  law  of  our 
natore;  or  rather,  to  be  a  parficular  instance  of  that  general 
law,  that  all  oar  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  may  be 
fltrengtiiened  by  applying  them  to  their  proper  purpoaes. 

Besides,  however,  the  improvement  which  memory  admits  of, 
in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  original  faculty, 
it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  operationB  by  those  expedients 
which  reason  and  experience  suggest  for  employing  it  to  the 
best  advautage.  These  expedients  iiirnish  a  cuiious  subject  of 
philosophical  examination :  perhaps,  too,  the  inquiry  may  not 
he  altogether  without  use ;  for  although  oar  principal  resources 
for  assisting  the  memory  be  suggested  by  nature,  yet  it  is  rea^ 
sCHiable  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  by  following 
ont  s^^matically  the  hints  which  she  suggests  to  us,  a  farther 
preparation  may  be  made  for  our  inteUectual  improvement 

Every  person  must  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon  any  new 
spedes  of  study,  the  difficulty  <£  treasuring  up  in  the  memoiy 
its  elementary  principles,  and  the  growing  &dli^  which  lie 
acquires  in  this  respect  as  his  knowledge  becomes  more  exten- 
ave.  By  onaly^ng  the  different  causes  which  concur  in  pro- 
ducing this  facility,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  some  conclu^ous 
which  may  admit  of  a  practical  application. 

1.  In  every  science,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  peculiarly 
conversant  are  connected  together  by  some  particular  asBoctat- 
ing  principle ;  in  one  science,  for  example,  by  associations 
founded  on  ihe  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  in  another,  by 
associations  founded  on  the  necessary  relations  of  matheni^cal 
trutiu;  in  a  third,  on  associations  founded  on  contiguity  in 
place  or  tim&  Hence  one  cause  of  the  gradual  improvement  of 
memory  with  respect  to  the  familiar  objects  of  our  knowledge ; 
for  wbatev«r  be  the-prerailiug  associating  principle  among 
the  ideas  about  which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  must  neces- 
sarily acquire  additional  strength  from  our  favourite  study. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a  science  becomes  more  familiar  to  us, 
we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  attention  with  respect  to  the 
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<^jectB  about  which  it  is  conversant ;  for  the  infonnatioa  which 
we  already  posaees  gives  ua  an  interest  in  every  new  buth  and 
«ver7  new  &ot  which  have  any  relation  to  it  In  most  case^ 
our  habits  of  inattention  ma;  be  traced  to  a  want  of  curiosity  ; 
■and  therefore  such  habits  are  to  be  corrected,  not  by  endeavoiir- 
iag  to  force  the  attention  in  particular  instuice?,  but  by  gra- 
dually learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  remember 
in  an  interestiog  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  liteiaiy  pursuit,  we  are 
unable  to  make  a  proper  discrimination  in  point  of  utiUty  and 
importance  among  the  ideas  which  are  presented  to  ns ;  and  by 
attempting  to  grasp  at  everything,  we  &il  in  making  those  mo- 
derate acquisitions  which  are  suited  to  the  limited  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  Ah  out  information  extends,  our  selection  becomes 
more  judicious  and  more  otmfined ;  and  our  knowledge  of  useful 
And  connected  truths  advances  rapidly,  from  our  ceasing  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  with  such  as  are  detached  and  insignificant 

4.  Every  object  of  onr  knowledge  is  related  to  a  variety  oi 
•others ;  and  may  be  presented  to  the  thou^ts,  sometimes  by 
one  principle  of  associatdon,  and  sometimes  by  another.  In 
pn^rtion,  therefore,  to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  relations 
among  our  ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  result  of  growing  iafoiv 
mation,  and  m  particular,  of  habits  of  philosophical  study,)  the 
greater  wilt  be  the  number  of  occaaona  on  which  they  will  recur 
to  the  recollection,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  root  which  each 
idea,  in  particalar,  will  take  in  the  memory. 

It  follows,  toc^  from  this  observation,  that  the  facility  of  re- 
taining a  new  fact  or  a  new  idea  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former  objects  of  our  knowledge ; 
«nd,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  such  acqoiution,  ao  far  from 
loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  of  all  that  part  of  oar 
previous  infoimalioD  with  which  it  is  in  any  degree  connected. 

It  may  not,  perlu^  be  improper  to  take  this  opportuoi^  of 
•observing,  although  the  remark  be  not  immediately  connected 
with  oar  present  subject,  that  the  accession  made  to  the  stock 
«f  our  knowledge,  by  the  new  facts  and  ideas  which  we  acquire^ 
is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  number  of  these  facts  and 
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ideas  considered  individoally,  but  hf  the  number  of  relaUons 
whicb  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  all  the  differrat  particu- 
lars vhich  were  previously  in  the  mind ;  for  "  new  knowledge," 
as  Mr.  Maclaorin  has  well  remarked,^  "does  not  connst  so 
mncli  in  our  having  acoesB  to  a  new  object,  as  in  oomparing  it 
wiUi  others  already  known,  observing  its  relations  to  them, 
or  diaceming  what  it  has  in  common  with  them,  and  wherein 
their  disparity  conosts :  and  therefor^  our  knowledge  is  vaetljr 
greater  than  the  sum  of  what  all  its  objecto  separately  could 
afford;  and  when  a  new  object  comes  within  oar  reach,  the 
addition  to  our  knowledge  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
know ;  so  that  it  increases,  not  as  the  new  objects  increase,  but 
in  a  mnch  higher  propcntion.' 

[The  above  passage  may  serve  to  illustrato  on  ingenious  aad 
profound  remark  <^  Duclos,  in  his  Oonsiderationf  mr  les  MtBurs. 
"  If  education  were  judiciously  conducted,  the  mind  wonlt) 
acquire  a  great  stock  of  truths  with  greater  ease  than  it  acquires 
a  small  number  of  errors.  Truths  have  among  themselves  a 
relation  and  connexion,  certain  points  of  contact  which  are 
equally  favourable  to  the  powers  of  apprehension  and  of  me- 
mory ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  errors  are  oommonly  so  many 
insulated  propositions,  of  which,  though  it  be  difficult  to  shake' 
off  the  authority,  it  is  easy  to  prevent  the  original  acquisition.'} 

5.  In  the  last  place,  the  natural  powers  of  memory  are,  iu 
the  case  of  the  philosopher,  greatly  aided  by  his  peculiar  habits 
of  claaufication  and  arrangement  As  this  is  l^  far  the  mod 
important  improvement  of  which  memory  is  susceptible,  I  shall 
consider  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  others  I  have- 
mentioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a  piopw 
classification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  b^  conceived  by  attending 
to  its  effects  in  enabling  us  to  conduct  vrith  ease  the  common 
bnsisess  of  life.  In  what  inextricable  conAirion  would  the 
lawyer  ot  the  merchant  be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  to' 
deposit  in  his  cabinet  promiscuoufily  the  various  vrritten  docu- 
ments which  duly  and  hourly  pass  through  his  hands  ?  Nor 
*  See  the  condtuioD  uTbu  Aeeounl  ofKtKttm't 
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oonld  this  cosfiuioii  be  prereoted  by  the  natural  powers  of 
memory,  howerer  vigorous  they  might  happen  to  be.  By  a 
proper  ^tribotioQ  of  theee  docmnenta,  and  a  judiciotu  refer- 
ence of  them  to  a  few  general  titlea,  a  veiy  ordinary  memory  is 
enabled  to  accompUsh  more  than  the  moet  retentire,  unaasiated 
by  method.  We  know  with  certainty  where  to  find  any  article 
we  may  have  occasion  for  if  it  be  in  our  possesrion,  and  the 
Bearoh  is  confined  within  naaonable  limits,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  wander  at  random  amidst  a  chaos  of  particulara 

Or  to  take  an  instance  still  more  immediately  applicable  to 
OUT  purpose :  suppose  that  a  man  of  letters  were  to  record  in  a 
commonplace  book,  without  any  method,  all  the  variouB  ideas 
and  iacts  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  comae  of  his  studies, 
what  difficulties  would  he  perpetually  experience  in  applying- 
his  acquisitions  to  use  ?  and  how  completely  and  easily  might 
these  difScuIties  be  obriated  by  referring  the  particulars  <^  his 
information  to  certain  general  heads  ?  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
by  doing  so  he  would  not  only  hare  his  knowledge  much  more 
completely  under  his  command,  bnt  as  the  particulars  classed 
t(^ther  would  all  have  some  connexion  more  or  less  with  each 
other,  be  would  be  enabled  to  trace  with  advantage  those' 
mutual  relations  ammg  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
{diilosophy  to  ascertain. 

A  commonplace  book  cmiducted  withont  any  method,  is  an 
exact  picture  of  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  inquiries  are  not 
directed  by  philosophy.  And  the  advantages  of  order  in  trea- 
suring up  our  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  it» 
effects  when  they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  alL  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge  distinctly 
and  permanently,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  frequently  recall 
it  to  OUT  recollection.  But  how  can  this  be  done  without  the 
ud  (^arrangement  ?  Or  supposing  that  it  were  possible,  how 
much  time  and  labour  would  be  necessary  for  bringing  under 
our  review  the  various  particulars  of  which  our  information  is 
composed  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  properly  systematixed,  this 
time  and  labour  are  abridged.  The  mind  dwells  habitually, 
not  on  detached  facts,  bnt  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
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general  prindplea ;  and  hy  means  of  these  it  can  summon  d^ 
SB  occauon  may  require,  an  infinite  number  of  particnlani  aeso- 
ciftted  with  tbem,  each  of  which,  conmdered  as  a,  solitaiy  tmth, 
would  bare  been  as  burdensome  to  the  memory  as  the  general 
principle  witli  wbich  it  is  connected.^ 

I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  anderstood  from  these  observatiGns, 
that  philosophy  couaists  in  classification  alone,  and  that  its 
only  use  is  to  assist  the  memory.  I  liave  often,  indeed,  heard 
this  asserted  in  general  terms;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
obvions,  that  altlioogh  this  be  one  of  its  most  important  nsee, 
yet  Bomething  more  is  necessary  to  complete  the  definition  of  it. 
Were  the  case  otherwise,  it  would  follow  that  all  classifications 
are  equally  philosophical,  provided  they  are  equally  compreben- 
aive.  The  very  great  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  fac^, 
be  a  sufficient  apology  for  me  in  taking  this  opportunity  to 
correct  some  mistakeai  opinions  which  have  been  formed  con- 
cerning it 

SKOT.  y.—COSTTSUiTlOS  OW  THB  SAME  SUBJECT. 
AID  WHICH  THE  KEUOBT  DERIVES  FBOX  PmLOSOPHICAL  AKHAHOEHEIIT. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  the  great  use  of  ihe  faculty  <^ 
memory  is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up  for  the  future  regola- 

*  jTt  ii  Teiy  juitly  uid  ingfpioiul;  obnrres  hrthsr,  th>t  "  NotwilbitaikliDg 
renurksd  hj  Dr.  Frieitlaj,  "  that  the  tba  vut  sddittoM  that  Iiava  been  nude 
mora  we  know  of  bdj  bnach  of  Kienoe,  to  the  Kienn  ot  optica  within  the  Uit 
the  le«i  ii  the  compan  into  vhich  we  hnndted  jean,  a  jadiciona  aommuy  of 
are  able  to  bring  its  principlea,  proviiled  the  wbde  will  be  Dach  ahorteT  now 
the  facta  rrom  which  the;  are  inlemd  than  it  wooM  have  been  a  centuiy  ago ; 
be  niimeroiu.''  The  reaeon  il,  that  "  in  and  fet  it  ia  probable,  mach  larger  (ban 
so  adTanced  ilate  of  knowledge,  we  are  there  will  be  an;  neoeaaity  of  making  it 
Me  to  Tedace  more  of  the  patHador  a  century  hence ;  «a  it  naj  be  pre- 
into  gaural  obeerralioD* ;  whereaa,  in  anined,  that  bj  that  tine  a  conofiioii 
the  inTancy  of  a  adence,  every  obaerra-  will  be  traced  between  many  &cta  which 
tion  ie  an  iiMkpendent  fact,  and  in  de-  now  appear  to  be  nnconnected  and  b- 
Urering  the  prindplea  of  it,  they  mut  dependent  ^  one  another,  and  tbne- 
all  be  diitinctly  mendoned,  ao  that,  fore  Teqnire  to  be  recited  aeparately,"— 
thongli  a  aefeefuMi  may  be  made,  a  pro-  Hittory  of  DtieOMrki  rdatiag  to  Pi- 
per abridgmeot  ia  tiDpoanble."  tiim,  Ac,  p.  768.] 

Id  iUiialration  of  Ihia.  tho  aame  aathor 
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tioQ  of  onr  conduct,  the  resultB  of  oar  past  experience,  and  of 
oor  past  reflecUoQB.  Bat  in  eveiy  case  in  which  wo  jadge  of 
the  future  from  the  past,  we  moBt  proceed  on  the  belief  that 
there  is  in  the  course  of  events,  a  certain  degree  at  least  of  oni- 
formity.  And  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  only  justified  by 
experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Keid  has  shewn  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner)  it  forms  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
haman  mind.  In  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world,  thi» 
uniformity  is  found  to  be  complete ;  insomuch  that  iu  the  same 
combinations  of  circnmstances,  we  expect,  with  the  most  perfect 
assurance,  that  the  same  results  will  take  place.  In  the  moral 
world,  the  course  of  events  does  not  appear  to  be  equally  regu  - 
lar,  bat  still  it  is  regular,  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  afford  us 
many  rules  of  importance  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence,  is  obtruded  on  v^, 
without  any  reflection  on  onr  part,  from  our  earliest  infancy. 
It  is  thus  that  children  learn  of  themselves  to  accommodate 
their  conduct  to  the  established  laws  of  the  material  world.  In 
doing  so  they  are  guided  merely  by  memory,  and  the  instinc- 
tive principle  of  anticipation,  which  has  jost  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclusions  concerning  fdtnra  events,  the  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  the  infant  can  only  build  with  safety  on  past 
experience ;  and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the  infant,  proceeds  on  ao 
instinctive  belief,  for  which  he  is  nnable  to  account,  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  two  import- 
ant respects  which  distiogoi^  the  knowledge  he  possesses  from 
that  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  far  more  exten- 
sive, In  consequence  (^  the  aadstance  which  science  ^ves  to  his 
natural  powers  of  invention  and  discovery.  Secondly,  it  is  not 
only  more  easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  more  conveni- 
ently applied  to  use,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  ideas  are  arranged;  but  it' enables  him  to  ascertain  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  all  those  ti-nths  which  may  be  syntheti- 
cally deduced  from  his  general  principles.  The  illustration 
of  these  particulars  will  lead  to  B«ne  osefal  remarks,  and 
vitl  at  the  same  time  shew,  that  in  discosung  the  subject 
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of  this  Section,  I  have  not  lost  nght  of  the  inqoiiy  which 
occasioaed  il 

I. — ].  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  oatuial  powers  of 
Memory,  b^^ether  with  that  instiactiTe  anticipatioii  of  the 
future  irom  the  past,  which  fomu  one  of  the  original  principles 
of  the  mind,  are  Bofficient  to  enable  infants,  after  a  very  short 
experience,  to  preserve  their  animal  existence.  The  laws  of 
nature,  which  it  is  not  so  important  for  ns  to  know,  and  which 
are  the  objects  of  philosophical  cnrioeity,  are  not  so  obviously 
exposed  to  our  view,  hut  are,  in  general,  brought  to  light  by 
means  of  experiments  which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  artificial  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  conjoined 
in  the  course  of  our  ordinary  experience.  In  tiiis  manner,  it  is 
evident  that  many  connexions  may  be  ascertftined,  which  would 
never  have  occurred  spontaneously  to  our  observation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  astronomical  phenomena,  in  which  events  that  appear  to 
common  observers  to  be  altogether  anomalous,  are  found,  upon 
a  more  accurate  and  continued  examinatioa  of  them,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  those  phenomena  in  the 
lieavens,  which  ve  are  able  to  predict  by  means  of  cycles.  Li 
the  cases  formerly  described,  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  ex- 
tended by  placing  her  in  new  situations.  In  these  cases,  it  ia 
extended  by  continuing  our  observatious  beyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  curiosi^. 

3.  In  the  case  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  confine  our 
attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  observe  the  same  uniformity 
as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  When,  however, 
we  extrad  our  views  to  eveuts  which  depend  on  a  comlnDalaoa 
of  different  circumstances,  such  a  d^;ree  of  nnifbnnity  appears, 
as  enables  us  to  establish  general  rules,  irom  which  probable 
conjectures  may  often  be  formed  with  respect  to  futurity.  It 
is  thus  that  we  can  pronounce,  with  much  greater  confidence, 
concerning  the  proportion  of  deaths  which  shall  bf4)pen  in  a 
certain  period  among  a  given  number  of  men,  than  we  can  pre- 
dict the  death  of  anyiodividnal ;  and  that  it  is  more  reasonable 
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to  employ  our  sagacity  in  Bpeculating  concerning  the  probable 
-determinationB  c£  a  nnmennu  society,  than  concerniug  events 
-which  depend  on  the  will  of  a  single  person. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depending  on  con- 
tingent  drcumstancea  is  produced,  I  shall  not  inquire  at  pre- 
«eni  The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  it  are  obnoos,  as 
it  enaUes  us  to  collect,  from  our  past  experience,  many  general 
rules,  both  with  respect  to  the  history  of  political  societies,  and 
&.e  chuacters  and  conduct  of  men  in  private  life. 

4.  In  the  last  place ;  the  fcnowlec^e  of  the  philosopher  is 
more  ^enrive  tlian  that  of  other  men,  in  consequence  of  the 
attention  which  he  gives,  not  merely  to  objects  and  events,  but 
to  the  rdaiioiu  which  different  objects  and  different  events 
bear  to  each  other. 

The  observations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar  are  almost 
wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by  the  senses.  A  similarity 
betneen  different  objects,  or  between  different  events,  rooEes 
their  curiosity,  and  leads  them  to  clasafication  and  to  general 
TulesL  But  a  similarity  between  different  rekUiona  is  seldom 
to  be  traced  without  previous  habits  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Many  such  similarities  or  connexions,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  nature ;  and  wh^i  onoe  they  are  asoeriiuued,  they  frequently 
lead  to  important  discoveries,  not  only  with  respect  to  other 
relations,  but  with  respect  to  the  objects  or  to  the  events  which 
are  related.  These  remarks  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
mcffe  particularly. 

The  great  object  of  Oeometiy  is  to  ascert^n  the  relations 
which  exist  between  different  quantities,  and  the  connexions 
which  exist  between  different  relations.  When  we  demonstrate 
that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at 
the  circumference  on,  the  same  base^  we  ascertain  a  relation 
between  two  quantities.  When  we  demonstrate  that  triangles 
<tf  the  same  altitude  are  to  each  other  as  their  bases,  we  ascer- 
tain a  csonnexion  between  twc  relations.  It  is  obvious  how 
much  the  mathematical  sciences  must  contribute  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  in  consequence  of  sudi  discoveries. 
In  that  amplest  of  all  procenea  of  practictd  geometry,  which 
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teaches  ng  to  measnre  the  height  of  aa  aocesnble  tower,  hj 
cwmparing  the  length  of  ita  shadow  with  that  of  a  stsfF  fixed 
veiticaUf  in  tfae  groand,  we  proceed  on  the  {winciple,  that  the 
relation  between  the  shadow  of  the  staff  and  the  hei^t  of  the 
staff  is  the  same  with  the  relation  between  the  shadow  of  the 
tower  and  the  height  of  the  tower.  But  the  fonoer  relation 
we  can  ascert^n  by  actual  measurement ;  and,  of  oooBequence, 
we  not  onl;  obtain  the  other  relation,  bat  as  we  caa  measure 
one  of  the  related  qnaotitiee,  we  obtain  also  the  other  quantity. 
In  every  case  in  which  mathematacs  assista  ns  in  measuring 
tfae  magnitudes  or  the  distances  of  objects,  it  proceeds  on  the 
eame  principle;  that  is,  it  te^na  with  ascerttuning  oonoexions 
among  different  relations,  and  thus  enables  us  to  carry  our 
inquiries  from  facts  which  are  exposed  to  the  examinatioa  ot 
our  senses,  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 

I  observed,  also,  thut  there  are  rarious  relations  existing' 
among  phyricol  events,  and  varioos  connexions  exisUng  among 
these  relations.  It  is  owing  to  tttis  ciroumBtance  that  mathe- 
nistics  is  so  useful  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  phytdcal 
inquirer.  In  that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huygens,  which  de- 
monstrates that  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  a  pen- 
dulum in  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall 
through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  to  its  diameter,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  very  curiooB 
and  unexpected  conuexioa  between  two  relations;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  connexion  facilitates  the  determination  of  a 
most  important  fact  with  respect  to  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies 
near  the  earth's  sur&ce,  which  could  not  be  ascertwned  con- 
\-eoieotly  by  a  direct  experiment 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among  different 
physical  events,  and  the  connexions  among  different  relations, 
we'sometimes  are  led  by  mere  induction  to  the  discovery  of  a 
general  law,  while,  to  ordinary  observers,  nothing  appears  but 
irregularity.  From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians  we 
learn,  that,  in  ^amining  the  first  principles  of  dioptrics,  tiiey 
were  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflexion,  to  search  for 
the  relation  bdnreen  the  angles  of  in(3denoe  and  refractioD,  (in 
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the  case  of  light  paeung  from  one  medium  into  another,)  ia 
the  angles  themselres ;  and  that  some  of  them,  finding  this  io- 
qmij  unBuccessfnl,  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  experi- 
ments, (in  the  case  of  the  media  which  most  frequently  fall 
under  consideration,)  the  angle  of  refraction  corresponding  to 
every  minnte  of  kicidence.  Some  very  laborious  tables,  de- 
duced fiwn  Buch  experiments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Eircher.  At  length,  Snellius  discovered  what  is  now  called 
the  law  of  refraction,  which  comprehends  iheir  whole  contents 
in  a  angle  sentenca 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by  Eepler,  from 
the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is  another  striking  illiutra- 
tion  oi  the  <sder,  which  an  attentive  inquirer  ia  sometimee  able 
to  trace  among  the  relations  of  phymcal  events,  when  the 
events  themselves  appear,  on  a  snperfioial  view,  to  be  perfectly 
anomalous. 

Buoh  laws  are  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  cycles 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  they  differ  from  them  in 
this,  that  a  cycle  is  commonly  deduced  from  observatioos  made 
on  physical  events  which  are  obvious  to  the  senses ;  whereas 
the  laws  we  have  now  been  considering  are  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only  to  men  of 
science.  The  most  celebrated  astronomical  cyclea,  accordingly, 
are  of  a  veiy  remote  antiquity,  and  were  probably  discovered  at 
a  period  when  the  study  of  astronomy  conristed  merely  in  ac- 
cumulating and  recording  the  more  striking  appearances  of  the 
heavens.^ 

IL  Having  now  endeavoured  to  shew  how  much  philosophy 
contributes  to  extend  cor  knowledge  of  facts,  by  aiding  oar 
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nstnral  powers  of  inveotjon  and  discover;,  I  proceed  to  explun 
in  what  maoner  it  sapersedes  the  neceanty  of  studying  par- 
tionlar  truths,  l^  patting  us  in  posaeamoa  of  a  comparatirdj 
small  Domber  of  general  principles  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. 

I  already  ronarked  the  assistance  which  philosophy  giras  to 
the  memoiy,  in  consequence  <^  the  arrangement  it  inboduces 
among  oar  ideas.  In  this  respect  even  a  hypothetical  theory 
may  iadlitate  the  recollection  of  facts,  in  the  same  maimer  in 
which  the  meouny  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objects  of 
Datnral  histoiy  by  artificial  classifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true  philosophy, 
are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are  to  be  expected  from 
any  hypothetical  theories.  These,  indeed,  may  asmst  us  in  re- 
collecting the  particulars  we  are  already  acquainted  with,  bat  it 
is  only  from  the  laws  of  nature  which  have  been  traced  analyti- 
cally from  faota,  that  we  can  venture  with  safety  to  deduce 
consequences  by  reasoning  a  priori.  An  examine  will  illus- 
trate and  confirm  this  observation. 

Suppose  that  a  glass  tub^  thirty  inches  long,  is  filled  with 
mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is  inverted  as  in  the  Tor- 
ricellian experiment,  so  that  the  eight  inches  of  common  fur 
may  rise  to  the  top,  and  that  I  wish  to  know  at  what  height 
the  mercury  will  remain  suspended  in  the  tube,  the  barometer 
bdng  at  that  time  twenty-ught  inches  high.  There  is  here  a 
combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is  necessaTy  to  attend 
to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict  the  result : — 1.  The  air  is  a 
heavy  fiuid,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  measured  fay 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is  an 
elastic  fluid,  and  its  elasticity  at  the  earth's  surface  (as  it  resists 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere)  is  measured  by  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer.  3.  In  different  states,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  spaces  which  it  occupiea 
But,  in  this  experiment,  the  mercury  which  remains  suspended 
in  die  tube,  together  with  the  elastic  tbrce  of  the  air  in  the  top 
of  the  tnbe,  is  a  counterbalance  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  therefore  their  joint  effect  must  be  equal  to  the 
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])reB8ure  of  a  column  of  mercury  twentf-^ht  inchea  bigh. 
Hence  we  obtain  an  algebraical  equatdon,  wbidi  affords  an  ea^ 
«oIutioD  of  tbe  problem.  It  is  further  evident,  tbat  my  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  laws  which  ore  here  combined,  puts  it  in 
XDy  power  to  foretell  the  result,  not  only  in  this  caae,  but  in  all 
-the  cases  of  a  mmilar  nature  which  can  be  supposed.  The  pro- 
blem,  in  any  particular  instance  might  be  solved  by  making 
the  ezpeiimeD^  bat  the  result  would  be  of  no  use  to  me,  if  the 
tOighteat  alteration  were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  phitraopby,  by  patting  us  in  pos- 
sesEaoD  of  a  few  general  facts,  enables  us  to  determine,  by  rea- 
soning, what  will  be  the  result  of  any  supposed  combination  of 
them,  and  thus  to  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  pexticulars, 
which  no  memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have  been  able  to 
retain.  In  conseijueDce  of  the  knowledge  of  such  general  &cts 
the  philosopher  is  relieved  from  the  necesrity  of  treasuring  up 
in  his  mind,  all  those  truths  which  are  involved  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  reasoning; 
aud  he  can  often  prosecute  his  discoveries  synthetically,  in  those 
parts  of  the  unirerse  which  he  has  no  access  to  examine  by 
immediate  observation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  important 
-difi^-ence  between  the  hypothetical  theory,  and  a  theory  ob- 
tuned  by  induction:  that  the  latter  not  mly  enables  us  to 
remember  the  facts  we  already  know,  but  to  ascertain  by  roa- 
floning,  many  facts  which  we  have  never  had'  an  opportunity  of 
examining;  whereas,  when  we  reason  from  a  hypothesis  a 
priori,  we  are  almost  certain  of  running  into  error;  and,  con- 
sequently, whatever  may  be  its  use  to  the  memory,  it  can  never 
be  trusted  to,  in  judging  of  cases  which  have  not  previously 
fUlffli  within  our  experience. 

There  are  some  scienoes  in  which  hypothetical  theories  are 
more  useful  than  in  others :  those  sciences,  to  wit,  in  which  we 
have  occasion  for  an  extensive  knowledge  and  a  ready  recoDec- 
tion  of  facts,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  yet  in  too  im- 
perfect a  state  to  allow  us  to  obtain  just  theories  by  tiie  method 
■of  induction.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  sdence  of 
medicine,  in  which  we  are  uuder  a  necessity  to  app^  onr 
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knowledge,  rack  as  it  is,  to  practice.  It  is  also,  ia  some  degree, 
tbe  case  in  agriculture.  Ia  the  merely  specolative  parts  of 
phymos  and  chemistry,  we  may  go  on  paUently  accomulatiiig 
fiuts,  without  forming  any  one  conclusioii,  fioiher  than  oar 
facts  authorize  us,  and  leave  to  posterity  the  credit  of  eetaUish- 
ing  the  theory  to  which  our  labours  are  subservient  But  in 
medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  have  our  knowledge- 
at  command,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  hypoUietical 
theories  may  be  used  with  advantage,  provided  always  that 
they  are  oiHisidered  merely  is  the  Ught  of  artificial  memories,, 
and  that  the  student  is  prepared  to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  cor- 
rect them,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  nature  becomes- 
more  extensve.  I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  confess,  that  this  is  a 
caution  which  it  is  more  easy  to  give  than  to  follow ;  for  it  is 
painful  to  change  any  of  our  habits  of  arrsugODnent,  and  to- 
reliiLquish  those  systems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and 
which  have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wisdom. 
Dr.  John  (Iregoiy  mentions*  it  as  a  striking  and  distinguiBhiug 
circumstance  in  the  charecter  of  Sydenham,  that,  althongh  full 
of  hyp(^etical  reasoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  less  atten- 
tive to  observatitHi ;  and  that  his  hypotheses  seem  to  have  sat 
so  loosely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  influence  hia 
practice  at  all,  or  he  conld  easily  abandon  them,  whenever  they 
would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 

BKOT.  VL — 0ONTiyUA.TION  OF  THK  SAUX  SUBJECT. 

BrVECTS  7B0DUCED  ON  THB  HBHOKT  BT  COlOaTTINO  TO  WXmHG 
OCB  AOQCIXED  KNOWI.EDOX. 

Having  treated  at  coosidemble  length  of  the  improvement  of 
memory,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject,  to  consider  what  effects  are  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  mind  by  the  practice  of  committing  to  writing  our 
acquired  knowledge.  That  snch  a  practice  is  un&vourabl^  in 
some  respects,  to  the  &cn%  of  memoij,  by  superseding,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  necesdty  of  its  exertions,  has  been  often 

'  Ltdttrta  «n  the  Dalkt  and  Quat^eationi  of  a  Ptytieiaa. 
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rauarbed,  and  I  believe  is  trae ;  but  the  advantages  with 
which  it  is  attended  in  other  respects,  are  so  Importuit  as  to 
-overbalance  greatly  thia  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  examine  and  compare 
together  the  different  methodB  which  have  been  proposed  of 
keeping  a  commonplace  book.  la  this,  as  in  other  cases  of 
«  similar  hind,  it  may  be  difBcalt,  perhaps,  or  imposoble,  to 
establish  any  rules  which  will  apply  nniversally.  Individuals 
most  be  left  to  judge  for  themselvee,  and  to  adapt  their  con- 
trivances to  the  particular  nature  of  flieir  literary  porsmts,  and 
to  their  own  pecoh'ar  habits  of  association  and  arrangement. 
The  remarks  which  I  am  to  offer  are  very  general,  and  are  in- 
tended merely  to  illustrate  a  f^w  of  the  advantages  which  the 
art  of  writing  affords  to  the  philosopher,  for  recording,  in  the 
«onrse  of  his  progress  through  life,  the  results  of  his  specula- 
tions, and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation  to  transmit 
its  discovmee  to  another,  and  in  thus  giving  rise  to  a  gradual 
progress  in  the  species,  has  been  suffidently  illustrated  by  many 
anthora*  Little  attention,  however,  has  been  peid  to  another 
of  its  effects,  which  is  no  less  important, — I  mean,  to  the  foun- 
-dation  which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  progress  in  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  ludividuaL 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own .  reflections,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge : 
and  hence  it  is,  that  although  in  youHi  the  ima^nation  may 
be  more  vigcHrous,  and  the  genius  more  original  than  in  ad- 
vanced years ;  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  observation  and 
inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expected,  at  least  as  long  as  his 
&oii]tieB  remain  in  perfeotiai,  to  become  every  day  sounder  and 
more  enlightened.  It  is,  however,  only  by  the  constant  practice  ' 
«f  writang,  that  the  lesnlts  of  our  experience  and  the  progress 
of  oar  ideas,  can  be  accurately  recorded.  If  they  are  trusted  ' 
zaeetelj  to  the  memoiy,  they  will  gradually  vanish  from  it  like 
a  dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to  be  so  blended  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  imagination,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reason  from 

•  [But  M«  DittrU  F.  til— (tupra,  VoL  t.)—Ed.] 
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them  with  my  degree  of  confidence.  What  improvements  in- 
scieDoe  might  we  not  flatter  oorselvea  with  the  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing, had  we  only  activity  and  industry  to  treasure  Qp  evei7 
plausihle  hint  that  oocars  to  ns  I  Hardly  a  day  passes  when 
many  such  do  not  occur  to  ourselres,  or  ore  suggested  by 
others:  aiid  detached  and  insulated  as  they  may  appear  at 
present,  some  of  them  may  perhaps  afterwards,  at  the  dtBtauce 
of  years,  fomiBh  the  key-stone  of  an  important  system. 

But  it  ia  not  only  on  this  point  of  view  that  the  philoeopher 
derires  advantage  fitHn  the  practice  of  writing.  WiUiout  ita 
assistance,  he  coold  seldom  be  able  to  advance  beyond  those 
simple  elementary  truths  which  are  current  in  the  world,  and 
which  form,  in  Qie  various  branchy  of  science,  the  established 
creed  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  How  inconsiderable  wotdd 
have  beoi  the  progress  of  mathematicians,  in  their  more  ab- 
struse speculations,  without  the  aid  of  the  algebraical  notation;, 
and  to  what  sublime  discoveries  have  they  been  led  by  this 
beautiful  contrivance,  which,  by  relieving  the  memory  of  tb& 
effort  necessary  for  recollecting  the  steps  of  a  long  investiga- 
tion, has  enabled  them  to  prtttecute  an  infinite  variety  of  in- 
quiries, to  which  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  hiunan  mind 
wonld  h&VB  been  altogether  unequal  I  In  the  other  sciences, 
it  b  true,  we  have  seldom  or  never  occauon  to  follow  out  such 
long  chains  of  consequences  as  in  matbematics;  but  in  these 
sciences,  if  the  chain  of  investigatico  be  shorter,  it  is  far  more- 
difficult  to  make  the  transition  from  one  link  to  another ;  and 
it  is  only  by  dwelling  long  on  our  ideas,  and  rendering  them 
perfectly  familiar  to  ns,  that  such  transitions  can,  in  most 
instances,  be  made  with  safety.  In  morals  and  politics,  when 
we  advance  a  step  beyond  those  el^oentary  trutbs  which  are 
daUy  presented  to  ns  in  books  or  conversation,  there  is  no- 
method  of  rendering  our  conclusions  ^miliar  to  us,  but  by 
committing  them  to  writing,  and  makbg  them  frequently  the- 
Bubjects  of  our  meditation.  When  we  have  once  done  so,  these- 
conclumona  become  elementary  truths  with  respect  to  us ;  and 
we  may  advance  from  them  vrith  confidence  to  others  whidk 
are  more  remote,  and  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar 
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diacorery.  By  following  Boch  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  foil  to 
hare  our  indostry  rewarded  in  dae  time  by  some  important 
improTemwt ;  and  it  is  only  by  sucb  a  plan  that  we  can 
reanmably  hope  to  extend  oooaderably  the  bonndaries  of 
hmnan  knowledge^  I  do  not  say  that  these  h&lnts  of  study 
are  equally  &vonrable  to  biilUancy  of  conversation.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  those  men  who  poeaess  this  accomplish- 
ment in  the  highest  degree,  are  such  as  do  not  sdvanoe  beyond 
elementary  tmtbs ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a 
single  step  beycmd  them, — that  is,  who  think  a  little  more 
deeply  than  the  vulgar,  bat  whose  cODclosions  are  not  so  for 
removed  from  common  opinions  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  for 
them,  when  called  upon  to  defend  them,  to  exhaust  the  patience 
of  tbeir  hearers,  by  staling  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas. 
They  who  have  pushed  their  inquiries  much  tarther  than  the 
common  systems  of  their  times,  and  have  rendered  familiar  to 
thdr  own  minds  the  intermediate  steps  by  which  they  have 
been  led  to  their  conclosions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men 
to  be  in  the  same  situation  witii  themselves ;  and  when  they 
mean  to  instruct,  are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only  re- 
garded as  paradoxical  and  visionaiy.  It  is  bnt  rarely  we  find  a 
man  of  very  splendid  and  VBiions  conversation  to  be  possessed 
of  a  profound  judgment,  or  of  great  originality  of  geniusi 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  ]^08opher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  discoveries,  that  writing  afibrds  a  useful  instm- 
ment  of  study.  Important  assistance  may  be  derived  trom  it 
by  all  thoea  who  wish  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  investiga- 
tions which  octxtr  to  them  in  the  coarse  of  their  reading ;  for 
although  wri^g  may  weaken  (as  I  already  acknowledged 
it  does)  a  memoiy  for  detached  observations  or  for  insulated 
facte,  it  will  he  found  the  only  effectual  method  of  fixing  in 
it  permanently  those  acquiaitdons  which  involve  long  processes 


When  we  are  empk^ed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impreflidon  on  the  memory  than  any  knowledge  which  we  im- 
bibe pasmvely  from  another.    This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in 
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part,  to  the  effect  which  the  ardoor  of  diacoveiy  has  in  nmng 
tiie  activity  of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention ;  but  I  (4>- 
prehend  it  a  duefly  to  be  ascribed  to  this,  that  when  we  follow 
out  a  train  of  thinking  of  oar  own,  our  ideas  are  amoged  in 
that  order  which  is  most  agreeable  to  our  prerailing  habits  of 
assodation.  The  only  method  of  putting  oar  acquired  know- 
ledge OD  a  lerel,  in  this  respect^  with  our  onpnal  speculation^ 
ia,  after  making  ourselree  acquainted  with  our  anthoi's  ideas,  to 
study  the  subject  over  again  in  onr  own  way ;  to  pause  firom 
time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  in  order  to  consider 
what  we  have  gained ;  to  recollect  what  the  propoeitions  are 
which  the  author  wishes  to  establish,  and  to  examine  the  differ- 
ent prooft  which  he  employs  to  support  them.  In  makiDg  such 
an  experimeot,  we  commonly  find  that  the  differmt  steps  of  the 
process  arrange  themselves  in  our  minds  in  a  manner  different 
^m  that  in  which  the  author  has  stated  them;  and  that^  while 
his  argument  seems,  in  some  places,  obscure  from  its  concise- 
ness, it  is  tedious  in  others,  from  being  unneoessarily  expanded. 
When  we  have  reduced  the  reasoning  to  that  form  wUch  ap- 
pears to  ourselves  to  be  the  most  natural  and  satis&ctnry,  we 
may  conclude  with  oertainty,  not  that  this  form  la  better  in 
itself  than  another,  bat  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  me- 
mory. Such  reasoniogB,  therefore,  as  we  have  oocamon  fre- 
quently to  ai^ly,  either  in  the  busineBe  of  life  or  in  the  course 
of  onr  studies,  it  is  of  importance  to  ua  to  commit  to  writing  in 
a  language  and  in  an  order  of  our  own  ;  and  if  at  any  time  we 
find  it  necessary  to  refresh  our  recollection  on  the  subject,  to 
have  recourse  to  our  own  comporition,  in  preference  to  that  of 
any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  b  commonly  followed  ia  very 
different  from  that  which  I  have  been  recommending,  will  not 
be  disputed.  Host  people  read  merely  to  pass  an  idle  hoar,  or 
to  please  themselves  witlk  the  idea  of  employment,  while  thdr 
indolence  prevents  them  firom  any  active  exertion ;  and  a  coo- 
siderable  number  with  a  view  to  the  display  which  they  ate 
aflerwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acqniritions.  From  which- 
soever of  these  motives  a  person  is  led  to  the  perusal  of  books. 
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it  is  hardly  poerable  that  he  can  derive  from  them  an;  material 
Advantage.  If  he  reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which 
paw  through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no  impres- 
oon ;  and  if  be  reads  from  vanity,  he  will  be  more  anziouB  to 
select  striking  particolarB  in  the  matter  or  expression,  than  to 
«dze  the  spirit  and  soope  of  the  author's  reasoning,  or  to  exa- 
mine how  far  he  has  nuide  any  additions  to  the  stoc^  of  useful 
and  solid  knowledge.  "  Though  it  is  scarce  possible,"  says  Dr. 
Butler,^  "  to  avoid  jud^ng,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  almost 
everything  which  offers  itself  to  one's  tiuraghts,  yet  it  is  cert»a 
that  many  persons,  &om  different  causes,  never  exercise  their 
Judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  he  able  to  determine  how  &r  it  be  conclusive.  They  are 
perhaps  entertained  with  some  things,  not  so  with  others ;  they 
like,  and  they  dislike ;  hut  whether  that  which  is  proposed  to 
be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or  not ;  whether  a  matter  be 
«tated  according  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  seems,  to  the 
.generalily  of  peo[de,  a  drcumstanoe  of  little  or  no  importance. 
Arguments  are  <^ten  wanted  for  some  accidental  porpoee ;  but 
proof,  as  such,  is  what  they  never  want,  for  their  own  satisfac- 
tkot  of  mind  or  conduct  in  life.  Not  to  mention  the  multitudes 
who  read  merely  for  the  sake  oS  talking,  or  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons ;  there  are 
•even,  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertiunment,  and  have 
ft  real  curiodty  to  see  what  is  said,  several,  which  is  astonishing, 
who  have  no  sort  of  curiodty  to  see  what  is  true:  I  say  ctirio- 
-aty,  because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much  that 
religions  and  sacred  attention  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the 
important  question,  what  is  the  rule  of  lif^  is  lost  out  of  the 
worid. 

"  For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  for  they  are  of 
dilferent  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into  this  way  from 
'different  occanons,  I  have  often  wished  that  it  bad  been  the 
■custom  to  lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument 
bat  premises,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclusions  themselrei^ 
whicb,  although  it  could  not  be  done  in  all  cases,  might  in  many. 
*  6m  tba  PnliM  to  hit  Strmoat. 
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"  The  great  number '  of  boobs  and  papers  of  amosementr 
which,  of  one  kind  or  anotlier,  daily  come  in  one's  way,  have  in 
part  occasioned,  and  moet  perfectly  &1I  in  with  and  hmnoor 
this  idle  way  of  reading  and  conndering  things.  By  this 
means,  tim^  even  in  solitDde,  is  happily  got  rid  of  withoat  the 
pun  of  attention ;  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  pat  to  tbe- 
account  of  idleness,  (ond  can  scarce  forbear  saying,  is  ^lent 
with  lees  thought,)  than  great  part  of  that  which  is  spent  in 
reading." 

If  the  plan  of  study  which  I  formerly  described  were  adopted, 
it  wtnild  undoubtedly  diminish  very  much  the  numb^  of 
books  which  it  would  be  possible  to  turn  over,  but  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  stock  of  useful  and 
sdid  knowledge ;  and  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  some 
measure  our  own,  would  give  us  a  more  ready  and  practical 
oommaDd  of  them ;  not  to  mention,  that  if  we  are  pomessed  of 
any  inventive  powers,  such  exercises  would  continually  famish 
them  with  an  (^iportuni^  of  displaying  themsdves  upon  all  the 
difibrent  subjects  which  may  pass  under  our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only 
the  powers  of  invention,  bat  the  intellectual  powers  in  general, 
as  a  habit  of  extensive  and  vsrious  reading,  without  reflection. 
The  activity  and  force  of  the  mind  are  grsdnally  impaired,  in 
ccmseqneDce  of  disuse ;  and  not  unfreqnently  all  our  principles- 
and  (qjinions  come  to  be  lost^  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  and 
discordancy  of  oar  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  pursue  the  troth  with  modesty 
and  candour,  and  learning  to  value  our  acqiusitiona  only  so  &r 
as  they  contribute  to  make  us  wiser  and  happier,  we  may  per- 
haps be  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  temporary  admiration  of  tlw 
common  dispensers  of  literary  &me ;  but  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make  real  pn^rees  in 
knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  useful  inventions. 

"  It  requires  courage,  Indeed,"  as  Helvetius  has  remarked, 
"  to  remaia  ignorant  of  those  useless  sul^jects  which  are  gene> 
rally  valued ;"  but  it  is  a  courage  necessary  to  men  who  either 
love  Ae  truth,  or  who  aspire  to  establish  a  permanent  reputatimL 
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8XCT.  VIL— OOHTINDATIOH  OF  THX  BAKE  maJEOr. 
OP  IBTIFICIAL  HEHOsr. 

By  an  Artificial  Memorf  is  meant,  a  method  of  con&ecting 
Id  the  mind  things  difficult  to  be  remembered  with  things 
easily  remembered,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  retain  and  to  recollect 
the  former  by  means  of  the  Utter.  For  this  purpose,  various 
ooutriTances  bare  been  proposed,  but  I  think  the  foregoing  de- 
finition applies  to  all  of  th^ 

Some  sorto  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  assist  the 
natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particular  occasions, 
which  require  a  more  than  ordiuaty  effort  of  recoUectdoQ  ;  for 
example,  to  assist  a  pnblic  speaker  to  recollect  the  arrangement 
of  a  long  discourse.  Others  hare  been  devised  with  a  view  to 
enable  us  to  extend  the  carcle  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and 
to  g^ve  UB  a  more  ready  command  of  all  the  various  particulars 
of  our  information. 

The  Topical  Memoiy,  BO  much  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  description. 

I  already  remarked  the  effect  of  sensible  objects  in  recalling 
to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  happened  to  be  occupied, 
at  the  time  when  these  objects  were  formerly  perceived.  Id 
travelling  along  a  road,  the  sight  of  the  more  remarkable  scenes 
we  meet  with,  frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  subjects  we 
were  thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  last  saw  them.  Such 
tacts,  which  are  perfectly  &millar  even  to  the  vulgar,  might 
very  naturally  suggest  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  memory^ 
hj  establishing  a  connexion  between  the  ideas  we  wish  to  re- 
member, and  certain  senuble  objects,  which  have  been  found 
from  experience  to  make  a  permanent  impreauon  on  the  mind.' 
I  have  been  told  of  a  young  woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  of  life, 
who  contrived  a  method  of  committing  to  memoiy  the  sermons 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attoition^ 

■  "CnmiDlocBiliqiupoitttinpwTv-  nanqBain  tadbe  qnoqiie  cogitatiimea  in 

i«tfi  inmai,  non  ipw  agnuicimni  tan-  mentem  TeTertuntnr.    NaU  eat  igitur, 

turn,  led  ctUm,  qua  io  tiia  feccHmui,  nt  in  pleriique,  an  ab  exp«rimento." — 

reminiwiimur,  pononicqae  lubmint,  nun-  Qainliliali,  Intl.  Oral.  Lib.  XI.  cap.  ii. 
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daring  the  difierent  heads  of  the  diBcoune,  on  different  com- 
partments of  the  roof  of  the  church,  in  such  a  numner,  as  that 
when  she  afterwards  saw  the  roof,  or  recollected  the  order  in 
which  its  compartmeiitfl  were  dispoaed,  ihe  recollected  tbe 
method  which  the  preacher  had  ohterred  in  treating  his  sub- 
ject. This  contrivance  was  perfectly  analc^us  to  the  topical 
memory  of  tbe  ancients,  an  art  which,  whatever  be  the  opinion 
we  entertain  of  its  use^  is  certainly  entitled,  in  a  high  d^re^ 
to  the  praise  of  ingeaoitiy. 

Suppose  Hiai  I  were  to  fix  in  my  mem<ny  the  different  apart- 
ments in  some  rery  large  building,  and  that  I  had  accustomed 
myself  to  think  of  these  apartments  always  in  tbe  same  in- 
Tariable  order.  Suppose  farther,  that  in  preparing  myself  for 
a  public  discoutBe,  in  which  I  bad  oocarion  to  treat  of  a  great 
variety  of  pariocolarB,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my  memory  the 
order  I  pn^toeed  to  observe  in  the  commmucatttm  of  my  ideaa. 
It  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper  division  of  my  subject  into 
beads,  and  by  onuiecting  each  head  with  a  particular  apart- 
ment (which  I  could  easOy  do  by  concaving  myself  to  be  dt> 
ting  in  the  qiartment  while  I  was  studying  the  part  of  my 
discourse  I  meant  to  couiect  with  it^  the  habitual  order  in 
which  these  apartments  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  would  pre- 
«eDt  to  me,  iu  their  proper  arrangement,  and  without  any  effort 
<m  my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat  It  is  also  ob- 
vious, that  a  very  little  practice  would  enable  me  to  avail 
myself  of  this  contrivance,  witliout  any  embarrassment  or  dis- 
traction of  my  attention.^ 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  particular  object  which  we  suppose  the  q>eaker  to 
have  in  view ;  whether,  as  was  too  often  the  case  with  the 

'  Id  w  far  M  it  vn  tlie  ol^ect  of  tliu  •  pmaeditated  campodtun.  In  whM 
spMJM  of  RTtiflcial  memoTj  to  Muit  an  mumer  tbJa  vai  done,  it  ii  not  gu?  to 
flimtOT  tn  reco&ecling  tlw  plMi  and  ai^  coqj^otara  fma  tha  imperfect  explua- 
Tinganiaiitof  bi«di*caorM,tlMaoooiiDt«  tlosi  of  the  art,  which  han  baan  tnoa- 
'OT  it  which  are  pna  hj  the  andeot  mitlad  to  modeni  timet.  Tba  tender 
rheloridani  are  ahaedantlj  latiafactoty.  maj  oDntolt  tScaro,  IH  Ont.  lab.  S. 
It  «^)e«ii.  bowenr,  that  ita  nae  waa  c^ip.  Iiuvii.  liixTiii. — Bietor.adS*- 
tnora  exlcDBive,  and  that  it  «u  ao  coo-  raudam.  Lib.  III.  cqk  x'ri.  el  mj. — 
trirtd,  M  to  (adlitata  the  ncollacticv  of      Qnintiliu,  ImL  OmL  Lib.  XL  ci^  8. 
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ancient  rhetoricians,  to  bewilder  a  jndge,  and  to  silence  an 
adversary,  or  fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the 
trutL  On  tike  former  sappodtion,  nothing  can  possibly  give 
an  orator  a  greater  superiorit;  than  the  poaseeeion  of  a  secret^ 
which,  whQe  ii  enables  him  to  express  himself  with  focility 
and  tho  appearance  of  method,  puts  it  in  his  power,  at  the 
same  time,  to  dispose  his  ai^oments  and  his  facts,  in  whaterer 
Mder  he  judgea  to  be  &e  moat  proper  to  mislead  the  judgment 
and  to  perplex  the  memory  of  tiioee  whom  he  addieeses.  And 
each,  it  is  manifest,  is  the  vffect  not  only  of  the  to^cal  memory 
of  the  ancients,  but  of  all  other  contrirancea  whidi  aid  ^e  re- 
ooUection,  upon  any  principle  different  from  the  natural  and 
logical  arrangement  of  onr  ideas. 

To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  speak  with  a  view  to  con- 
vince or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  topics 
which  they  mean  to  illustrate  should  be  arranged  in  an  order 
equally  &Tourable  to  their  own  recollection  and  to  that  of  their 
hearers.  For  this  poipose  nothing  is  effectual  hut  that  method 
which  is  snggestod  by  the  order  of  their  own  investigations ;  a 
method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another,  either 
by  means  of  obvioos  and  striking  associations,  or  by  those  re- 
latiixiB  which  connect  the  dlffitrent  steps  of  a  clear  and  accurate 
process  of  reasoning.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  attention  of  aa 
aodieuce  can  be  completely  and  incessantly  engaged,  and  that 
the  sabetance  of  a  long  discoorae  can  be  remembered  without 
effort  And  it  is  thus  cmly  that  a  speaker,  after  a  mature  con- 
mderatioQ  of  his  snbject,  can  possess  a  just  confidence  in  bis 
own  powers  of  recollection,  in  stating  all  the  different  premises 
which  lead  to  the  conclnsioa  he  wishes  to  establisL 

In  modem  times,  such  contrivances  have  been  very  little,  if 
at  all  made  use  of  by  public  speakers ;  but  various  ingeniooa 
attempts  have  been  oiade  to  assist  the  memory  in  acquiring 
and  retaining  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  has  beeo 
supposed  necessaiy  for  a  scholar  to  aany  always  abont  with 
him,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  number  of  par- 
tioolar  details  which  th^  involve,  are  not  calculated  of  them- 
selves to  make  a  very  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.    Of  this 
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flort  IB  the  Memoria  Technica  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  historical,  chronological,  and  geographical  knowledge  is 
oompriaed  in  a  set  of  verses,  which  the  stndent  is.  suppoeed  to 
make  as  fiusiliar  to  himself  as  Bchool-boys  do  the  roles  of 
grammar.  These  verses  are,  in  general,  a  mere  assemblage  of 
proper  names,  disposed  in  a  mde  sort  of  measure ;  some  slight 
alterationB  being  occaBionally  made  on  the  final  ^llables  of  the 
words,  BO  as  to  be  significaot  (according  to  certain  principles 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work)  of  important  date^  or 
of  other  particnlaTB  which  it  appeared  to  the  anUior  useftil  to 
associate  with  the  names. 

I  have  heard  very  oppodte  opiniona  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  this  ingenious  system.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  I 
lielieve,  against  it ;  although  it  has  been  mentioned  in  terms  of 
high  approbation  by  some  writers  of  eminence.  Dr.  Priestley, 
whose  judgment  in  matters  <^  this  sort  is  certuuly  entitled  to 
respect^  has  said,  ^lat  "  it  is  a  method  so  easily  learned,  and 
which  may  be  of  so  mnoh  use  in  recollecting  dates,  when  other 
methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks  all  pereons  of  a  liberal 
education  inexcusable  who  will  not  take  the  small  degree  of 
pains  that  ia  neceesaiy  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it^  or  who 
think  anything  mean  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  so 
usefiil  and  convenient"' 

In  jud^g  of  the  utiKty  of  this,  or  of  any  other  contrivance 
of  the  same  Hod,  to  a  particular  person,  a  great  deal  must  de- 
pend on  the  species  of  memory  which  he  has  received  from 
nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  early  edacation. 
Some  men,  as  I  already  remarked,  (especially  among  those 
who  have  been  habitually  exercised  in  childhood  in  getting  by 
heart  grammar  rules,)  have  fui  extraordinary  facili^  in  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  the  most  barbarous  and  the  most  insigni- 
ficant verses,  which  another  person  would  find  as  difficult  to 
remember  as  the  geographical  and  chronolo^cal  details  of 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  art  to  relieve  the  memory. 
Allowii^  therefore  the  general  utility  of  the  art,  no  one 
method,  perhaps  is  entitled  to  an  ezclomve  preference ;  as  one 

■  LeetumM  Subry,  p.  IK. 
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«<Hitrivaiice  may  be  beet  suited  to  the  &calties  of  one  person, 
and  a  very  different  one  to  tinwe  of  another. 

One  important  objection  applies  to  all  of  them,  that  thejr 
accDstom  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  by  accidental  and  arbi- 
trary oonnexiona ;  and,  therefore,  how  much  soever  they  may 
contribute  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  an  ostentatious 
disfday  of  acqoired  knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  littie  real 
service  to  us  when  we  are  seriously  engaged  in  the  pureuit  of 
truth.  I  own,  too,  I  am  very  donb^iil  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  a  great  part  of  that  iofcnrmation  which  they  are  com- 
m<mly  employed  to  impress  on  the  memory,  and  on  which  the 
generality  of  learned  men  are  disposed  to  value  themselves.  It 
certainly  is  of  no  use,  but  in  bo  far  as  it  is  subservient  to  the 
gratification  of  their  vanity ;  and  the  acquisition  of  it  consumes 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention,  which  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  extending  the  hoondariee  of  human  knowledge.  To 
thosE^  however,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  such  contrivances 
as  Ur.  Gh^s  may  be  extremely  usefol ;  and  to  all  men  they 
may  be  of  service  in  fixing  in  the  memory  those  insulated  and 
uninteresting  particolars,  which  it  is  either  necessary  for  them 
to  be  acquainted  with  irom  their  sitnation,  or  which  custom 
has  rendered,  in  the  common  opinion,  essential  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  I  would,  in  particular,  recommend  this 
author's  method  of  recollecting  dates,  by  sabstituting  letters 
for  the  numeral  cyphers,  and  forming  these  letters  into  words^ 
and  the  words  into  verses.  I  have  found  it,  at  least  in  my 
own  case,  the  most  effectual  of  all  such  contrivances  of  which  I 
have  hod  experience. 

SSOr.  VIIL — COHTDnTATION  OF  TBI  SAUB  SUBJECT. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  KAKIKQ  A  fBOFBB   BELBGTION  AMOKS  THE  OBJECTS 
OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE,  IN  ORDEB  TO  DERIVE  ADVANTAQB  FEOK  THE 

Ac^uismoNS  or  mkmdkt. 
The  cultivation  of  Memory,  witii  all  the  helps  that  we  can 
derive  to  it  from  art^  will  be  of  littie  use  to  us,  unless  we  make 
a  proper  selection  of  the  particnlars  to  be  remembered.    Such 
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a  selectioQ  is  Deoeesary  to  enable  ub  to  profit  l^  reading ;  and 
still  more  so,  to  enable  db  to  profit  by  obsearation,  to  wluch 
every  man  is  indebted  for  l^  faj  the  most  Yaloable  part  of  )m 
knowledge. 

When  ■we  first  eater  on  any  new  literary  pntsnit,  we  oom- 
monly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painibl  and  unsatisfactory. 
We  have  no  diwrimination  in  our  curiosity,  and  by  gns^ng 
at  ereiytbin^  we  bjl  in  making  those  moderate  acqaiations 
which  are  salted  to  our  limited  taculties.  As  our  knowledge 
extends^  we  team  to  know  what  particulais  are  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  m,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  directing  oar  examinadoQ  to 
these,  without  distracting  the  attention  with  others.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  a  amilar  drcumstance  that  most  readers- 
comphiin  of  a  defaot  of  memory,  when  they  first  enter  od  the 
study  of  history.  Th^  cannot  separate  important  from  trifling 
facts,  and  find  thonselvee  unable  to  retain  anything,  £n>m  their 
anxiety  to  secure  the  whole. 

In  ordOT  to  give  a  premier  direction  to  our  attention  in  the 
course  of  oar  studies,  it  is  useful,  before  engaging  in  particalsr 
pursuit!^  to '  acquire  as  femiliar  an  acquaintance  bb  pontble 
with  the  great  outlines  of  the  different  branches  of  stnenoe, — 
with  the  most  important  oonclusions  which  have  hiUierto  been 
formed  in  than,  and  with  the  most  important  deaderata  which 
remain  to  be  supplied.  In  the  esse  too  of  those  parts  of  know- 
ledge which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  Qte  foramtioo  of  philosophical 
eystems,  it  may  be  of  use  to  study  the  various  faypotiietiGal 
theories  which  have  been  proposed  for  connecting  tc^e&er  and 
arranging  the  phenomena  Bj  such  general  views  alone  we 
can  prevent  ourselves  &om  being  lost  amidst  a  labyrinth  of 
particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a  course  c^  extensive  and  variooa 
reading,  with  an  enlightened  and  discriminating  attention. 
While  they  withdraw  our  notice  from  barren  and  insnlatwl 
&cts,  they  direct  it  to  such  as  tend  to  illustrate  principles 
which  have  dther  been  already  established,  or  which,  &om 
having  that  degree  of  connexion  among  themselves,  which  is 
necessary  to  give  plansibili^  to  a  hypothetical  theory,  are  likely 
to  famiah,  in  time,  the  materials  of  a  juster  system. 
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Borne  of  tbe  followers  of  Lord  BacoD  have,  I  think,  been  led, 
in  thdr  zeal  for  the  method  of  indnction,  to  ceDsure  hypo- 
thetical theories  with  too  great  a  degree  of  eeveritf.  Socb 
theories  have  oeitainly  heen  irequently  of  use,  in  putting  philo- 
sophers upon  the  road  of  discovery.  Indeed,  it  has  probably 
been  in  tbis  Vay,  that  most  discoveries  have  been  made ;  for 
although  a  knowledge  of  facts  must  be  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  just  theory,  yet  a  hypothetical  theory  is  generally  cor  best 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  useful  tada.  If  B  man,  wjthont 
forming  to  himself  any  c(»ijecture  conc^iuDg  the  unknown 
laws  of  nature,  were  to  set  himself  merely  to  accumulate  facta 
at  random,  he  migbt,  perhaps,  stumble  upon  some  importiuit 
discovery ;  bat  by  &Lt  the  greater  part  of  his  labours  would  be 
wholly  useless.  Every  philosophical  inqmrer,  before  he  begins 
a  set  of  experiments,  has  some  general  principle  in  his  view, 
which  he  suspects  to  be  a  law  of  nature  ;^  and  although  hi» 
conjectures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet  they  serve  to  give  his 
inquiries  a  particular  direction,  and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a 
number  of  facts  which  have  a  certain  relatiua  to  each  other. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  discover  the 
ptuloflopher's  stone,  and  the  quadrature  of  tiie  circle,  have  led 
to  many  nseM  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
And  they  have  plainly  done  so,  merely  by  limiting  the  field  of 
obaervatioQ  and  inquiry,  and  checking  that  indiscriminate  and 
desultory  attention  which  is  so  natural  to  an  indolent  mind. 
A  hypothetical  theory,  however  erroneous,  may  answer  a  similar 
porpose.  "  IVudeus  interrogatio,"  Ba3rs  Lord  Bacon,  "  est  dimt- 
dinm  scieotite.  Yaga  enim  experientia  et  se  tantum  sequens 
mera  palpatio  est,  et  homines  potius  stupe&cit  quam  informat" 
What,  indeed,  are  Newton's  qneries,  hut  so  many  hypotheses 
which  are  proposed  as  Bai^etAa  of  examination  to  philosophers? 
And  did  oat  even  the  great  doctrine  of  gravitation  take  ita  first 
rise  from  a  fortunate  conjecture  ? 

'  "B«cta  nqniilem  Plato,  'Qui  ali-  qao  «npliDr  at    cartior   fiierit  anlld- 

^nid  qtwrit,   id  ipnm,  quod  qnarit,  patio  nottm ;  m  magis  diivcta  at  OMtt- 

■MwralijqudamiuitbDseamiaelwDdit:  peodiou    arit    ioTaatigatio." -^ Bacon, 

■lil«i',  qui  fieri  potert,  at  illod,  cam  D«  Avg.  Sdeti.  lib.  T.  cqi.  iii. 
filatit  inTentnm,  ^noacat?'     Idoirco 
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While,  fherefbre,  we  nuuDtuD,  with  the  fblloweiv  of  Baoaa, 
that  DO  theory  is  to  be  adoiitted  sa  proved,  aay  &rther  than  it 
is  sapported  by  facts,  we  ahoald,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge 
our  obligations  to  those  writers  who  hazard  their  coDJectoree  to 
the  world  with  modesty  aod  diffidence.  And  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  systemati^ng  ttun  are  not  now 
so  oselesa  as  formerly ;  for  we  are  already  poesened  of  a  great 
stock  of  facta ;  and  there  is  scaroely  any  theory  so  bad  as  not 
to  bring  together  a  nitmber  of  particulars  which  have  a  certain 
degree  of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  oor  Tarious 
studies,  whether  they  are  conducted  in  the  way  of  reading  ot 
of  observatiou.  From  neither  of  thaae  two  sources  of  infor- 
mation can  we  hope  to  derive  much  advantage,  tmlees  we 
have  some  general  principles  to  direct  om*  attention  to  ftapex' 
object& 

'^th  respect  to  observation,  some  farther  cautions  may  be 
usdiil  i  for  in  gnarding  agauut  an  indisciiminate  accnmulo- 
ticoi  of  particulars,  it  is  possible  to  &11  into  the  oppoate  ex- 
treme and  to  acquire  a  halxt  of  inattention  to  the  phenomena 
whioh  present  themselves  to  our  sensea  The  former  is  the 
error  of  men  of  little  education ;  the  lattw  is  mcoe  oonunon 
among  men  of  retirement  and  study. 

One  of  the  chief  efiEects  of  a  liberal  education,  is  to  enaUe  tu 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  present  objects  of  our  yat- 
cepHoxiB,  and  to  dwell  at  pleasure  on  the  'past,  the  absent,  or 
tiie  future.  But  when  we  are  led  to  carry  these  efforts  to  an 
excesi^  either  from  a  warm  and  romantic  imagination,  w  from 
an  uixious  and  sanguine  temper,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
power  of  observation  is  Ukely  to  be  weakened,  and  habits  of 
inattmlaon  to  be  contracted.  The  same  effect  may  be  jvoduced 
by  too  eariy  an  indulgence  in  philosophical  pursuits  before  t^e 
mind  has  been  prepared  for  the  study  of  g^ieral  truths  by 
exercisng  its  &oulties  among  particular  objects  and  particular 
occurrences.  In  this  way,  it  contracts  an  aversion  to  the  ex- 
amination of  detculs,  from  the  pleasure  which  it  has  experienced 
in  the  contemplation  or  in  the  discovery  of  genor^  prindptes. 
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Both  of  these  turns  of  thoaght,  however,  preeappoae  a  certun 
■degree  of  observfttioa ;  for  the  materials  of  icnagiDatioii  are 
•applied  hj  the  senses,  acd  the  general  truths  which  oocapy 
"the  philosopher,  would  be  wholly  unintelligihle  to  him,  if  he 
was  a  total  stranger  to  all  experience  with  respect  to  the  coarse 
of  nature  and  of  human  lifb  The  obserrations,  indeed,  which 
are  made  by  men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are  likely  to  be  inao- 
-curate  and  fiUIacioas ;  and  those  of  the  specoladve  philosopher 
are  frequently  carried  no  fkrther  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which  relate  to  the  subjects  of 
his  reasoning;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have 
looked  abroad  occasionally  at  nature  and  at  the  world,  if  not  to 
Ascertain  fiicts  by  actoal  examination,  at  least  to  store  their 
minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphysiciaii,  whc«e  attention  is  directed  to  the  &cnl- 
ties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only  man  who  possesses 
within  himself  the  materials  of  his  speculations  and  teasonings. 
It  is  accordingly  among  this  class  of  literary  men,  that  habits 
of  inattention  to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  extreme. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Beid,  that  the  power  of  r^eotion,  (by 
which  he  means  1^  power  of  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our 
«onedoiianess,*)  is  the  last  of  our  intdlectnal  fecultiefl  which 
tinfolds  itself,  and  that  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  vsvtx 
unfolds  itself  at  all  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  being  subser- 
vient merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphysical  curiosity,  it  is 
not  essentially  necessary  for  us  to  possess  in  any  considerable 
d^p-ee.  The  power  of  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  even  of  our  animal  existence, 
disoovers  itself  in  in&nts  long  beibre  they  attain  the  use  of 
speech ;  or  rather  I  should  have  sud,  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
the  world ;  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  scope,  it  oontinues 
active  and  vigorous  through  life.    It  was  plainly  the  inten- 

•  [Bat  Beid  herein  rariM.    Comptn  516,  517,  (&  W.pp.  419,  ^430,  a^-) 

I. P. p.  40,  (id  (MI.Worki,p.  3S3,a;}  I.  P.  p.  581,  (C.W.p.  446,  ab.)  Thii 

I.  P.  pp.  60,  ei,  (C.  W.  pp.  389,  b,  340,  M'raat  appliei  also  t^i  note  3  at  p.  13^ 

«;)  I,P.p.l06,(C.W.p.a68,a;)  I.  P.  *upro.— ia.J 
p.  324,  [C.  W.  p.  847,  a  6,)  I.  P.  pp. 
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tion  of  nattue,  that  in  in&DC7  and  youth  it  ahoald  occupy  the 
mind  almost  excloairely,  and  that  we  eitiould  acquire  all  our 
oecessaiy  iofbnuation  before  enga^g  in  BpecnlatiooB  which 
are  Ibbb  essentia] ;  and  accordiugly  this  is  the  history  of  the- 
intellectnal  progress,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  indiri- 
duals.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  difficulty  of  metaphyHical 
researches  is  undoubtedly  much  iocreased  ;  tor  the  mind  being^ 
constantly  occupied  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  about  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the 
subjects  of  consciousness,  which  are  not  to  be  surmounted  with- 
out a  degree  of  patience  and  perseverance  of  which  few  men 
are  capable ;  but  the  inconvenience  would  evidently  have  been, 
greatly  increased,  if  the  order  of  nature  had  in  this  respect  been 
reversed,  and  if  the  curiosity  had  been  excited  at  as  early  a. 
period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectnal  world,  as  by  those 
of  the  material  Of  what  would  have  happened  on  this  suppo- 
rition,  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  those  men  who,  in  con- 
se  luence  of  an  ezcesave  indulgence  in  metaphysical  pursuits^ 
have  weakened  to  sn  unnatural  degree  their  capacity  at  attend- 
ing to  external  objects  and  occurrences.  Few  metaphymciaus,. 
perhaps,  are  to  be  found  who  are  not  deficient  in  the  power  of 
observation ;  for,  although  a  taste  for  such  abstract  specnlatioos 
is  far  from  being  common,  it  is  more  apt  perhaps  than  any 
other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  talce  an  exclufdve  hold, 
of  the  mind,  and  to  shut  up  the  other  sources  of  intellectual 
impiovement  As  the  metaphysician  carries  within  himself 
the  materials  of  his  reasomog,  he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of 
looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  speculation  or  amusement ;  and, 
unless  he  be  very  careful  to  guard  against  the  efiects  of  his 
fitvourite  pursuits,  he  is  in  more  danger  than  literaiy  men  of 
any  ottier  denomination,  to  lose  all  interest  about  the  common 
and  proper  objects  of  human  curiosity.* 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  qoaiter,  I  apprehend  that 
the  study  of  the  mind  should  form  the  last  branch  of  the  edu- 
cation (tf  youth ;  an  order  which  nature  herself  seems  to  point 
out,  by  what  I  have  abeady  remarked  with  respect  to  the 
•  fSee  infra,  Paiit  Thud,  Chip.  I.  wet  ii,  Th  JIetopif$iobm~Ed.} 
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■derelopment  of  our  faculties.  A^r  the  uadenrtanding  is  welt 
stored  with  particular  facts,  and  has  been  coBTersant  with  par- 
ticular scieatific  pursuits,  it  will  be  enabled  to  speculate  con- 
-ceming  its  own  powers  with  additioual  advantage  and  will  ran 
no  hazard  of  indulging  too  far  in  such  inquiries.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd,  on  this  as  well  as  on  man^  other  accounts, 
than  the  common  practice  which  is  followed  in  our  univeraties, 
-of  beginning  a  couise  of  philosophical  education  with  the  study 
•of  logic  If  this  order  were  completely  reversed,  and  if  the 
■study  of  logio  were  delayed  till  after  the  mind  of  the  student 
was  well  stored  with  particolai  facts  in  physics,  in  chemistry, 
in  natural  and  civil  history,  his  attention  might  be  led  with 
the  most  important  advantage,  and  without  any  danger  to  his 
power  of  observation,  to  an  examination  of  his  own  feculties ; 
which,  beudes  opening  to  him  a  new  and  pleasing  field  of 
«pecuht)on,  would  enable  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  of  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  of  the  habits  he  has 
formed,  and  of  the  farther  improvements  of  which  his  mind  ia 
-susceptible.^ 

'  ["  Wlien  PUto  Gijoined  bis  •cbolan 
to  begin  with  gwamtrj,  bs  designed, 
witbont  qoMdon,  that  tinj  thonld  fint 
bundle  nutmial  tbingi,  uid  grow  funi- 
liar  to  Tiiibb  olg«ct«,  before  tbej  en- 
teradcmtbe  ralirad  (p«calalJoii*  of  other 
more  abitractcd  wnancM. 

"  Acoording  to  thii  coDuael  of  the 
father  of  philoiopbeTi,  it  vonM  not  be 
amiH  it,  balbie  yoaog  icbobira  be  &r 
engaged  in  the  beaten  trscki  <tf  the 
•choola,  the  mTfteriei  of  nuniul  arta, 
the  namea  of  their  iDatnunenta,  the 
-aecreta  of  their  operAtiona,  and  the  effiKt 
«f  natural  cauaea,  the  aareral  kinda  of 
beaata,  of  bird*,  of  fiibea,  of  pUnta,  of 
atonea,  of  ninerali,  of  earthi,  of  vaten^ 
■and  all  their  ctmunon  virtnea  and  qnali- 
tiea,  were  proposed  to  be  the  antgecti  ol 
the  lint  tboughtt  »nd  obaerratirait,  It 
mn;  be  here  m^jeated,  that  the  vmit 
nnmber  of  luch  parliculiin  vill  icon 
orcrwlie'm  their  tender  niinda  before 


thej  Hs  well  eatabliabed  by  time  and 
nM.  Bat  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  evident 
that  the  memories  of  youth  an  fitter  to 
retain  toch  Mnaihle  imagea  than  thoae 
of  a  fdller  age.  It  la  mttBorj  that  baa 
moat  Tigonr  in  children,  and  judgment 
in  men ;  which  if  rightly  conaidered, 
will  conflrm  what  I  aaid,  that  perh^M 
we  ta^  a  preposterona  coarve  in  educa- 
tion, by  teaching  general  inlaa  before 
praotical  thingi,  and  that  tberein  we 
hare  not  a  inffident  re^;ard  to  the  differ- 
ent advantagea  of  youth  and  manhood. 
We  load  the  minda  of  children  with 
doctrines  and  precept*,  to  apprehend 
which  they  are  most  unfit,  by  reason  of 
the  weafaiesa  of  their  undentandingi ; 
whereas  they  might  with  more  proflt 
be  exerciaed  in  tlie  consideration  ol 
Tiaible  and  sanaiUe  things,  of  vboae 
impresaiona  they  are  most  capable,  be- 
cniue  of  the  ittength  of  their  meniniiea, 
and  the  perfection  of  their  •enaca."^ 
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In  geoenl,  wherever  habita  of  inatteutioa,  and  an  incapacity 
of  obflervation,  are  very  remarkable^  thej  will  be  fonnd  to  hare 
arisen  fixtm  some  defect  in  early  edocation.  I  already  remarked 
that,  when  nature  ia  allowed  &ee  scope,  the  cnriosi^,  daring 
early  youth,  is  alive  to  eveiy  external  object  and  to  every  ex- 
ternal occurrence,  while  the  powers  of  imagination  and  reflec- 
tion do  not  diepiay  themaelvea  till  a  much  later  period ;  the 
former  till  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  latter  till  we  ap- 
proach to  manhood.  It  sometimes  however  happena,  that,  ia 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  dispodtion  of  mind,  or  of  an  infimi! 
bodily  constitution,  a  child  is  led  to  seek  unoaement  from  hooks, 
and  to  lose  a  relish  for  thoee  recreations  which  are  suited  to  his ' 
age.  In  sncb  instances,  the  ordinary  pn^rees  of  the  intellec- 
tual powen  is  prematurely  quickened;  but  that  best  of  all 
educations  is  lost,  which  natnre  has  prepared  both  for  the  philo- 
aopher  and  the  man  of  the  world,  amidst  the  active  sports  and 
tiie  hazardous  adventures  of  childhood.  It  is  from  these  alon& 
that  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  character  which  is- 
Buited  to  the  more  arduous  situations  of  life,  but  that  complete- 
and  prompt  command  of  attention  to  things  external,  without 
which  the  highest  endowments  of  the  understanding  however 
they  may  fit  a  toon  for  tlie  solitary  speculations  of  the  closet,, 
are  but  of  littie  ose  in  the  practice  of  affaira,  or  for  enabling 
him  to  profit  by  his  personal  experience. 

Where,  however,  such  habits  of  inattentitm  have  unfortu- 
nately been  contracted,  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  them  aa 
perfectiy  incurable.  The  attention,  indeed,  as  I  formerly  re- 
marirad,  can  seldom  be  fcoved  in  particular  instances ;  but  we 
may  gradually  learn  to  place  the  objects  we  wish  to  attend  to,^ 
in  lights  more  interesting  than  those  in  which  we  have  been 
aocostomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expected  from  a 
cliange  of  scene,  and  a  change  of  pursuite ;  but  above  all,  much 

StKvt'i  Hittory  of  lie  Soyal  Socie^,  deaimniD,qnoaTidnBliislDnameti<oesiQ 

p.  SSO,  deronaBiin,  ad  logicam,  et  ad  Ci,jtD- 

Hallsr  msDtioDB,  in  bia  Sbmtntt  of  BEaaumiu  logicUB  eduoendtm  Doao- 

Fhytitihgf/,  tlutt  ba  wu  fiirced  to  enter  tnm  fldwe,  qua  nihil  poterat  um,  pn>' 

on  tlie  itodj  of  Lngio  in  Ihe  tonth  yeir  hiijuHmodi  bomnnciime,  aterilini." — IVi- 

of  hi*  age.   "  Msmini  nu  annum  nataqi  sraa  Till  part  i.  [k  S4.J 
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may  be  expected  irtMit  foreigo  tnvel.  The  objects  which  we 
meet  with  excite  oar  Borprise  hy  tfadr  novelty;  aod  in  this 
manner  we  not  only  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  observing 
Bod  exsminlDg  &em  with  attoitioD,  but,  from  the  effects  of 
contmst,  the  cnrionty  comee  to  be  roosed  with  respect  to  the 
oorresponding  oltjectB  in  our  own  coontry,  which,  from  om-  early 
femiliaiity  with  them,  we  had  formerly  been  acciutomed  to 
overlook.  In  this  req>ect  the  ^ect  of  foreign  travel,  in  direct- 
ing tiie  attenti(»i  to  iamiliar  objects  and  occurrences,  is  some- 
•vhat  analogooB  to  that  which  the  study  of  a  dead  or  of  a  foreign 
language  prodnoes,  in  leading  the  cmiofflty  to  examine  the 
grammatical  structure  of  our  own. 

Coosiderable  advantage  may  also  be  derived,  in  overcoming 
the  habits  of  inattention  which  we  may  hare  contracted  to  paiv 
ticular  sabjects,  from  studying  the  systems,  true  or  false,  which 
philosophers  have  proposed  for  expluning  or  for  arranging  the 
&ctB  connected  with  them.  By  means  of  ttiese  ByeteroB,  not 
only  is  the  onriofflfy  circumscribed  and  directed,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but,  in  consequence  of  onr 
being  enabled  to  connect  facts  with  general  i^ciplee,  it  be- 
comes interested  in  the  examinalaon  of  those  particulars  which 
would  otherwise  have  escaped  our  notice. 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  genius  is  seldom  tinited  with  a 
very  tenacious  memory.  80  for,  however,  as  my  own  observa- 
tion has  reached,  I  can  scarcely  lecollect  one  person  who  poe- 
SBsses  the  former  of  these  qualities,  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  ctf  the  latter. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  indeed,  the  common 
0[ttnion  has  some  iqipearance  of  truth ;  for  we  are  naturally  led, 
in  ooneequence  of  the  topics  aboat  which  conversation  is  usually 
empli^ed,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  memory  1^  the  impression 
which  trivial  occurrences  make  npcm  it :  and  titese  in  general 
escape  the  recollection  of  a  man  of  ability,  not  because  he  is 
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unable  to  retain  them,  but  because  h«  does  not  attend  to  tliem. 
It  IB  probable,  likewise,  that  acddenfal  aaeociatitHia,  fonnded  on 
contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may  make  but  a  slight  inxpreaaoa 
on  his  mind.  Bat  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  his  stock 
of  facts  is  amaU.  They  are  conuqcted  together  in  his  memoiy 
by  principles  of  assodataoo  different  &om  those  which  prevail 
in  ordinary  minds,  and  they  are  on  that  very  account  the  more 
lueful ;  for  as  the  assodationB  are  founded  upon  real  connejdoDS 
among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be  less  condudre  to  the 
fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of  conversation,)  they  are  of 
incomparably  greater  use  in  suggesting  &ctB  which  are  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  reasoning  or  for  inventtim. 

It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  a  pan  of  genius,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  a  peculiarly  strong  attachment  to  a  particular  subject, 
may  first  feel  a  want  of  inclination,  and  may  afterwards  acquire 
A  want  of  capacity  of  attending  to  common  occorrenceei  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  stocb  of  ideas  in  his  mind  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  other  men ;  and  that,  however  unprofitably 
he  may  have  directed  his  curiosity,  the  ignoraace  which  he  dis- 
oorers  on  onUnary  sulijects  does  not  arise  &om  a  want  of 
memoiy,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  selection  which  he  has 
made  of  the  objects  of  his  study. 

Montaigne^  frequently  complains  in  his  writings,  of  his  want 
of  memory ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  eztraordinaiy  in- 
stances of  his  ignorance  on  some  of  the  most  ordinary  topica  of 
information.  But  it  is  obvious  to  any  person  who  reads  his 
works  with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did  not  proceed  from 
an  original  defect  of  memory,  bat  from  the  singular  and  whim- 
sical direction  which  his  curiosity  had  taken  at  an  early  period 
of  life.  "  I  can  do  nothing,"  says  he,  "  without  my  memoran-  , 
dum-book ;  and  so  great  is  my  difficulty  in  remembering  proper 
names,  that  I  am  forced  to  call  my  domestic  servuits  by  their 
offices.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  use ; 
of  the  differenoe  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  tlie  earth 

'  "II  n'rat  kimine  1  qni  il  >{«M  d  mo;;  etnepennqn'iljraajttixilioode 
mal  de  ae  meder  de  pwler  de  mfimoire.  QDenatrsBimerTeineuMgDdefwUance." 
C*r  je  n'en  recogno;  qoui  trace  an      — £m(iu  ile  Mintaigne,  Lit,  1.  oh.  ii. 
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and  in  the  granary ;  what  use  leaven  is  of  in  maMng  bread, 
and  vhy  wine  must  stand  some  time  in  the  vat  before  it  fer- 
meDta."  Tet  the  same  author  appeara  eridently,  from  his 
writings,  to  have  had  his  memory  stored  with  an  infiuite  variety 
of  apotiwgma  and  of  historical  passages  which  had  struck  bia 
imagination ;  and  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  not  only 
with  tbe  names,  but  witii  the  absurd  and  exploded  opinions  of 
the  ancient  philoeophere ;  with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of 
Epicurus,  the  plenum  and  vacuum  tS  Leudppus  imd  Demo- 
■critns,  the  water  of  Thales,  t}ie  numbers  of  Fythagorfts,  the 
infinite  of  Farmenides,  and  the  unity  of  MnasauB.  In  com- 
I^ainii:^,  too,  of  his  want  of  preeence  of  mind,  he  indirectly 
acknowledges  a  degree  of  memory  which,  if  it  had  been  judi- 
cionsly  employed,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
aoquintion  of  all  those  common  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  , 
he  appears  to  have  been  deficient.  "  When  I  have  ao  oration 
to  speak,"  says  he,  "  of  any  considerable  lengtti,  I  am  reduced 
to  the  miserable  necesd^  of  getting  it,  word  for  word,  by 
heart"* 

The  strange  and  apparently  inoonristrat  combinatioD  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings  of  Montaigne 
«zhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  seems  to  have  formed  too  low 
an  opinion  both  of  his  genius  and  diaracter)  to  tax  bim  witii 
afiectation,  and  even  to  call  in  question  the  credibility  of  some 
tif  his  assertiooa.  But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
most  amusing  author,  can  reasonably  suspect  his  veracity ;  and 
in  tbe  present  instance  I  can  give  him  complete  credit,  not 
only  from  my  general  opinion  of  his  sincerity,  but  from  having 
observed,  in  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  more  than  one 
example  of  the  same  sort  of  combination,  not  indeed  carried  to 
such  a  length  as  Montaigne  describes,  but  bearing  a  sbiking 
resemblanra  to  it 

The  observations  which  have  already  been  made,  account  in 
part  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion,  that  genius  and 
memory  are  seldom  united  in  great  d^;ree8  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  at  the  same  time  shew,  that  some  of  the  facts  on 
"  [So  MalelinDcbe.    8«e  bii  Btcktrdit,  L.  11.  P,  iU.  c.  6.—Ed,\ 
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which  that  opioioQ  is  founded  do  not  jiuUfy  such  a  conclnaion. 
Beddes  these,  however,  there  are  other  circonwtaiicea,  which  at 
first  view  seem  latha;  to  iDdicata  ao  inocMtButency  betwem 
extenBiTa  memoiy  and  original  geoiua. 

.  The  species  of  memory  which  excites  the  greatest  decree  of 
admiration  in  the  ordioaiy  in^eroonrBe  of  sodety,  is  a  meinoi7 
for  detached  and  insulated  facta;  and  it  is  certain  that  Uiose- 
tnen  who  are  poesesaed  of  it,  are  very  seldom  distinguiahed  by 
the  higher  ^fta  of  the  mind.  Such  a  apeciea  of  memoiy  is  im- 
favoatable  to  phUosophical  arrangement,  beoaose  it  in  part 
supplies  the  place  of  arrangement  One  great  use  of  philo- 
sophy, as  I  already  shewed,  is  to  give  us  an  extenuve  command 
of  particular  truths,  by  fumishing  as  with  general  priociple^ 
under  which  a  number  of  such  truths  is  oompivhended.  A 
person  in  whose  mind  casual  aseociatioaa  of  time  and  place 
make  a  lasting  impression,  has  not  the  same  inducements  to 
philosophize  with  others  who  connect  fiKts  together,  chiefly  by 
the  relations  of  cuise  luid  effect,  or  of  prenuses  and  ctaidDsioo. 
I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  those  men  who  have  risen  to  the 
greatest  eminence  in  the  professioQ  of  law,  have  been  in  general 
such  as  had  at  first  an  averBi{»i  to  the  study.^  The  reason  pro- 
bably is,  that  to  a  mind  fond  of  general  {urinciples,  eveiy  study 
must  be  at  first  disgusting,  which  presents  to  it  a  chaos  of  facts 
apparency  nncoanected  with  each  other.  But  this  love  of 
arrangement,  if  nnited  with  persevering  industry,  will  at  last 
conqner  every  difficulty ;  will  introduce  order  into  whi^  seemed 
on  a  BUperfidal  view  a  mass  of  ctrafiision,  and  reduce  the  dry 
and  uninterestiDg  detail  of  positive  statutes  into  a  system  com- 
paratively luminous  and  beautifhL 

>  [Us  umai«tDariio<icaiiinftkttar  better  fottatA  tor  the  moat  Uhoiioai. 

fcosa  Hr.  On;  to  hit  ttimd  Mr.  Wett.  pntioiU,  in  the  UginuBg  donrttd  Um 

"In  tb««tild;of  UwthaUboQrialong,  itndjof  the  lam  in  de^i^r,  tboagli  he 

Slid  tbs  demeDta  drf  aod  uniDtaraiit'  ntoined  to  it  ■gain,  irhan  •  mora  ood- 

ing ;  Mr  TM  em  ■ii7bod7  {ttpeeioB^  Snned  age,  and  a  attong  itdn  of  kaov- 

tjipM  ifcol  i^teneanb  tNodt  a  fifvir*  w  todge,    aiubled   1dm  'to   wrgstb  widi 

i£i  Bmnaed,  or  erm  not  dia^uaUd  at  ths  ereiy    difficult;." — Fragmad    < 

beginning."  JIUtory   of  At   Xjom*   t^    S\ 

"  The    funoiu   intiqiiair,   epelmw,  Bariie'a  Wtrla,  ToL  T.  p.  77.] 
(aaja  Mr.  Burke,)  thoi^  no  m«ii  waa 
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The  obeervatioa,  I  beliere,  may  be  made  more  geaeral,  aoct 
may  be  applied  to  erery  Boience  in  which  there  is  a  great  mul- 
tiplicity of  &cte  to  be  remembered.  A  man  d^itate  of  getdus 
may,  with  little  effcvt^  treasnie  ap  Id  his  memory  a  namber  of 
particulars  in  chemiatry  or  natural  histOTy,  which  he  refen  to 
no  principle,  and  from  which  he  deduces  no  conctnaon ;  and 
from  his  &oiIity  in  acquiring  this  stock  of  infl>nnation,  may 
flatter  himself  w;ith  tiie  belief  that  he  poasessee  a  natural  taste- 
for  these  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who  are  really 
destined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  when  they  first- 
enter  on  new  pursuits,  feel  their  attention  distracted,  and  their 
memory  overloaded  with  ftcts  among  which  they  can  trace  no 
relation,  and  are  sometimes  apt  to  despair  eotirely  of  their 
i\iture  progress.  In  due  time,  however,  th^  superiority  ap- 
pears, and  arises  in  part  from  that  very  dissatisfaction  which 
they  at  first  experienced,  and  which  does  not  cease  to  stimulatfr 
their  inqniries  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidst  a  chaos  of 
apparently  unconnected  materials,  that  simplicity  and  beauty 
which  always  characterize  the  operations  of  nature. 

There  are,  beades,  other  drcumstances  which  retard  tlic 
prc^^rees  of  a  man  of  genius  when  he  enters  on  a  new  pursuit,, 
and  wlucb  sometimee  render  him  apparently  inferior  to  those 
who  are  ponessed  of  ordinary  capacity,  A  want  of  curioal;,^ 
and  of  invention,  facilitates  greatly  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. It  renders  the  mind  passive  in  receiving  the  ideas  of 
others,  and  saves  all  the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  ex- 
amining their  foundation,  or  in  tradng  their  consequences. 
They  who  are  posseeeed  of  mnch  acutenees  and  raiginality^ 
enter  with  di£Bcalty  into  the  views  of  others ;  not  from  any 
delect  in  their  power  of  apprehension,  but  becanse  they  cannot 
adopt  opinions  which  they  have  not  examined ;  and  because 
thcor  attention  is  oi^n  seduced  l^  their  own  speculations. 

It  is  not  moely  in  tite  acquiration  of  knowledge  tliat  a  maa 
of  genins  is  likely  to  find  himself  snrpaseed  by  others ;  he  has 

>  I  (ociBii  A  want  of  cnriontf  aboal  odty  to  knoir  whit  ii  old,  wbo  haTo- 
tnth.  "There  are  manj  men,"  uijt  little  or  no  cnrienty  to  knoir  what  ik 
Dr.  BolIeT,  "  irho  hare  a  attutig  cari-      trae.'— {Preface  to  hi*  Srrmimi  1 
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commonly  his  iaformatioD  much  less  at  command  than  tbooe 
who  are  possessed  of  as  inferior  degree  of  originalily ;  and 
what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  he  has  it  least  of  all  at  oom- 
TDaod  on  titose  subjecta  on  which  he  has  found  his  inventioD 
most  fertile.  ^  Isaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  hj  Dr.  Fern- 
berton,  was  often  at  a  loss  when  the  conversation  tuiaed  oa  his 
own  discoveries.^  It  is  probable  that  they  made  bnt  a  slight 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  that  a  conscionsness  of  his  inven- 
tive powers  prevented  him  from  taking  much  pfuns  to  treaaare 
them  np  in  his  memory.  Men  of  littie  ingenuity  seldom  foi^et 
the  ideas  they  acquire,  because  they  know  that  when  an  occa- 
aon  occurs  for  applying  their  knowledge  to  use,  they  must 
trust  to  memory  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  wt  aritiune- 
tical  rule  to  a  person  of  common  understanding,  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  principles  of  the  science,  he  will  soon  get 
the  rule  by  hearty  and  become  dexterous  in  the  application  of 
it  Another,  of  more  ingenuity,  will  examine  the  principle  of 
the  rule  before  he  ap^dies  it  to  use,  and  will  scarcely  take  tbe 
trouble  to  commit  to  memory  a  process  which  he  knows  he  can 
at  any  time,  with  a  little  reflection,  recover.  The  conaequmce 
will  be,  Hiat  in  tbe  practice  of  calculation  he  will  appear  more 
slow  and  hesitatiDg,  than  if  he  followed  tbe  received  rules  of 
arithmetic  without  reflection  or  reasoning. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happens  every  day  in  0(HiverBa- 
lion.  By  &r  tbe  greater  part  of  the  opinions  we  announce  in 
it,  ate  not  the  immediate  result  of  reasoning  on  the  spot,  bat 
have  been  previously  formed  in  the  cloeet^  or  perhaps  have  been 
adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  otheisL  Tha  prompti- 
tude, therefore,  with  which  a  man  decides  in  ordinary  discoune, 
is  not  a  certain  test  of  the  quickness  of  his  apprebenoon  ;*  as  it 
may  perhaps  arise  from  those  uncommon  efforts  to  furnish  tbe 
memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  by  which  men  of  slow  parte 
endeavour  to  compensate  for  their  want  of  invention ;  whil^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  coosciousoess  <^  origi- 

'  Sm  Nota  T.  attnline,  Md  ibi    pnitiDiu    lumpauM 

'  "  Memoria  fadt  pmnpti  ingenii  la-  TidMmnr."  —  QDintilian,  Imt  Omt 
mam,  iit  ilta  qun  dicitniu,  Don  douo      Lib.  XI.  cap.  ii. 
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naHt;  may  ^ve  rise  to  a  manoer  spparectty  embarrassed,  by 
leading  the  person  who  feela  it,  to  trust  too  much  to  extempore 
exertions.^ 

Id  general,  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
those  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree  of  acquired 
information,  which  they  bare  always  at  command,  or  who  have 
rendered  their  own  discoveries  so  familiar  to  them,  as  always- 
to  be  ia  a  condition  to  explain  them,  irithout  recollection,  are 
very  seldom  posseeaed  of  much  invention,  or  even  of  much 
quickness  of  appieheoEdon.  A  man  of  ori^nal  geniua,  who  is 
fond  of  exercisiDg  his  reasoning  powers  anew  on  every  point  as 
it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  submit  to  rehearse  the  ideas 
of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclusions  which  he  ha» 
deduoed  from  previous  r^ection,  often  appears,  to  superficial 
observers,  to  &U  below  the  level  of  ordinary  Tinderstandings ; 
while  another,  destitute  both  of  qoickness  and  invention,  is 
admired  for  that  promptitude  in  his  decisions,  which  arises 
from  the  inferiority  of  his  inteUectnal  abilities. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  iavonr  of  the  last  de- 
scription of  men,  that  in  ordinary  conversation  they  form  the 
most  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  most  instructive,  companions. 
How  inezhaoHtible  soever  the  invention  of  an  individual  may 
be,  the  variety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  whole  mass  of  useful  and  carious  information  of  which 
the  world  is  already  possessed.  The  conversation,  accordingly, 
of  men  of  genius,  is  sometimes  extremely  limited,  and  is  in- 
teresting to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  who  can 
distinguish  the  marks  of  ori^nality.    In  conseqaence  too  of 

'  Id  the  ToivgoiDg  obaemtioDa,  it  ii  Hatnta  of  literarf  ocoTarutioii,    ud, 

not  mMot  to  be  impLied,  that  originalitf  atill  more,  hatnta  of  extempore  diacoa- 

of  genioa  ia  incompatible  with  a  read;  aion,  in  a  popular  Mtemblj,  an  pecn- 

nooDecliai  of  acquired  knowledge;  bat  tiariynKfiil  in  giriDg  na  a  nad;  and 

onlj  that  it  has  a  ttndencj  miiaTom-  practioal  command  of  our  knowledge, 

■bla  to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  prao-  There  ia  mnch  good  nnae  in  the  (bl- 

lica    will    oommonlf  be  neenaaaij  to  lowing  aphorinn  of  Bacon : — "  Ttj«Ji..j> 

bmiliariie  the  mind  of  a  man  of  inTen-  makes  a  fall  mu,  writing  a  ooRMt 

tion  to  the  idea*  of  otheni,  or  erea  lo  man,  and  ipeaUng  •  readj  man."    Se« 
Ae  conclnaiaaa  of  hi*  own  ondentand- 
ing,  tbanaiereiiddle  in  ordlnai;  Daaei. 
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that  partiality  which  ereiy  man  feels  far  his  own  speculations, 
they  ore  more  in  danger  of  being  dogmatical  and  dispatatioiu, 
than  those  who  have  no  tefOeta  which  they  are  interested  to 
-defend. 

The  same  ohaer7ati<HU  may  be  applied  to  aothon.  A.  book 
which  contains  tiie  discorerieo  of  one  individaal  only,  may  be 
admired  by  a  few,  who  are  intimately  aoqnaiated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  scaence  to  which  it  relates,  bat  it  has  little  chance 
for  popolarity  with  the  multitode.  An  author  who  poaoc— oa 
industry  snfficient  to  oollect  the  ideas  of  others,  and  jadgment 
sufficient  to  arrange  them  skilfully,  is  the  most  likely  person  to 
scqoire  a  hi^  d^;ree  of  literary  fame ;  and  althot^^  in  the 
opinioa  of  enlightened  judges,  invraitaoo  ftsrms  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  genios,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objects  of 
public  admiration  are  men  who  are  mnch  less  difitingiiished  by 
this  quality,  tlian  by  extensive  learning  and  onltivated  taste. 
Perhaps  too,  for  the  moltitade,  the  latter  class  of  authors  ia  the 
most  useful,  as  their  writings  contain  the  more  solid  diacoveriee 
-which  others  have  brought  to  l^t,  separated  &om  those  errors 
with  which  truth  is  often  bloided  in  the  first  formatioa  of  a 
system. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  IHAQINATIOn. 
8K0T.  L — AHALTBIB  OF  IHAaiNATION. 

In  attranptaDg  to  draw  the  line  between  ConoeptioQ  and 
Ima^ation,  I  have  already  obeerved,  that  the  province  of  the 
former  is  to  present  us  wi&  an  exact  traDscript  of  what  we 
have  formerly  felt  and  p«x»iTed ;  tliat  of  the  latter,  to  make  a 
selectioQ  of  qoalitiee  aod  of  circnmstanoes  from  a  variety  of 
Afferent  objeote,  and  by  oambining  and  dispoBing  these,  to 
form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted  in  general  by  modem 
philosophers,  the  province  of  Iou^;ination  would  appear  to  be 
limited  to  objects  of  sight  "  It  is  the  sense  of  sight,"  says 
Mr.  Addison,  "  which  liimishes  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas, 
«o  that  by  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  I  here  mean  suc}i  aa 
arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when  we  have  them  actually 
in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds,  by 
paintings,  etatnes,  deaoriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasionB.  We 
■cannot,  indeed,  bare  a  single  image  in  the  ianqr,  that  did  not 
make  its  first  eDtranoe  throngh  the  sight"  Agreeably  to  the 
same  view  <i  the  subject,  Dr.  Beid  observes,  that  "  Imagina- 
tion properly  signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight ; 
the  former  power  being  distuigaished  from  the  latter,  as  a  part 
from  the  whole." 

That  this  limitation  t^  the  province  of  Imagination  to  one 
particular  class  of  our  perceptione,  is  altogether  arbitrary,  seems 
to  me  to  be  evident ;  for,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
materials  which  Imagination  combines  be  snpplied  by  this 
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sense,  it  is  aevertheless  indiBputable,  Hiat  our  other  perceptive 
faculties  also  contribute  occasionaUj-  their  share.  How  maoy 
pleasing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the  iragianoe  of  tlie 
fields  and  the  melod;  of  the  groves ;  not  to  meution  that  sister 
art,  whose  magical  influence  over  the  hmnan  frame,  it  faa^ 
been,  in  all  ages,  the  highest  boast  of  poetry  to  odebrate  I  Id 
the  following  passage,  even  the  more  gross  sensations  of  Taste 
form  the  subject  of  an  ideal  repast,  on  which  it  is  imposuble 
not  to  dwell  with  some  complacency,  particularly  after  a 
perusal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in  which  the  poet  describes  "  the 
Wonders  of  the  Torrid  Zone." 

Bear  me,  Pomoiu  T  to  th7  citrOD  grOTOi ; 
To  where  the  lemm  uid  the  piareiug  lima, 
With  the  deep  oraoge,  gtawiog  thro'  Uie  greeo. 
Their  lighter  gloriei  blend.    Lay  me  rsdin'd 
Banekth  the  ipnading  temarind  that  ihikei, 
Fimi'd  by  the  breeM,  iti  feret  oooling  fruit; 
Or,  Btretch'd  amid  theae  orohaida  of  the  aim, 
0  let  me  irtin  the  cocoa'i  milky  bowl, 
More  boanleotu  Uz  than  all  the  (hmtic  jaiM 
Whioh  Bacchiu  poara  1    Nor,  on  it*  ilefular  twig* 
Iiow  bending,  b«  the  ftiQ  pomegraDala  acom'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro'  the  Toodi,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berriea,    OH  in  hnmble  itaticni  dwell* 
Unbowtfiil  wotth,  aboTe  (aitidiiniB  pomp. 
THlneaa,  then  beat  Anana,  tboD  the  pride 
Of  T^ietable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poeta  imaged  in  the  golden  age; 
Qdck,  let  ma  atrip  thee  of  thy  apny  coat, 
^nead  thy  ambroaial  atorea,  and  thatt  iritb  Jore  I ' 

What  an  assemblage  of  other  conceptions,  different  &om  all 
those  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of  Yiigil  confined  in 
one  dlstidit 

Hie  gaHdi  fontea,  hio  moUia  prata,  I^ooii, 


^ese  observations  are  sufficient  to  shew,  how  inadequate  a 
notion  of  the  province  of  Imagination  (considered  even  in  its 

*  Homion'i  Summer,  [868.]  meot  upon  them  deaerw  to  ha  tnn- 

■  [Ha  ajngnkr  butMtj  of  theae  iinea      aoribed.     "  Viigila    a    lentennfi    dans 

11  nmaiked  by  Didero^  whoae  com-      deoz  Ten  tout  ee  que  deni  etiea  pen- 
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reference  to  the  seadble  world)  is  conveyed  by  the  definitioos 
of  Mr.  Addifion  and  of  Dr  Beid.  But  the  aenrable  world,  it 
must  be  remembered,  ia  not  the  only  field  where  Imaginatioa 
exerts  her  powers.  All  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  supply- 
materials  to  her  forming  hand,  direraifying  infinitely  the 
works  she  produces,  while  the  mode  of  her  operation  remains 
essentially  uniform.  As  it  is  the  some  power  of  reasoning^ 
which  enables  us  to  carry  on  our  investigations  with  respect  to- 
individual  objects,  and  with  respect  to  classes  or  genera ;  so  it 
was  by  tte  same  processes  c^  AnalysiB  and  Combination,  that 
the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the  Ghirden  of  Eden ;  that  of 
Harrington,  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana ;  and  tiiat  of  Shake- 
speare, the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Falstaff.  The  difference 
between  these  several  efforts  of  invention,  conasts  only  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  materitds  were  acquired ',  as  &r 
as  the  power  of  Imagination  is  oonoemed,  the  processes  are 
perfectly  analogous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Beid  to  limit  the 
province  of  ImaginatioQ  to  objects  of  oght,  have  plainly  pro- 
ceeded from  a  very  important  fact,  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  illustrate  more  particuhirly : — That  the  mind  has  a. 
greater  facility,  and,  of  consequence,  a  greater  delight  in  recall- 
ing the  perceptions  of  this  sense  than  those  of  any  of  the  others, 
while,  at  the  same  tim^  the  variety  of  quahties  perceived  by  it 
ia  incomparably  greater.  It  is  this  sense,  accordingly,  which 
supplies  the  paiater  and  the  statuary  with  aR  the  subjects  on 
which  their  genius  is  exercised,  and  which  furnishes  to  the 
descriptive  poet  the  largest  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  materials  which  he  combines.  In  that  absurd  species  of 
prose  composition,  too,  which  borders  on  poetry,  nothing  i& 
more  remarkable  than  the  predconinance  oS  phrases  Uiat  recall 
to  the  mem(»7,  glaiing  colours,  and  those  splendid  appearances 
of  nature,  which  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  eye.  It  has 
been  mentioned  by  different  writers,  as  a  characteristical  cir- 

ytat  (prooTw  i  1>  fini  de  imntkiu  ffcnt  etdtl&dnrfe. — Bie  gelidifonU*. 

dflkiciun :  cvlUi  de  taudreue  at  ds  b  &o.  Ac,    Quelle  peiotura  I" — EnenA. 

ytiofiti,  da  U  fraiohmir  et  da  riltooe,  do  Art.  Fraiohear.] 

TOL.  II,  8  ■ 
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cunuUncfl  ia  the  Oriental  or  Asiatic  style,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  metaphors  are  takeD  from  the  celestial  luiiunarie& 
**Tbe  works  of  the  PermBDO,"  says  H.  de  Voltaire,  "are  Iih» 
the  titlea  of  their  kjngs^  in  which  we  are  perpetoally  dazzled 
with  the  smi  and  the  moon.*  Sir  William  Jonee^  in  a  short 
Eaaay  on  the  Poetry  of  Etutem  Naiiofu,  has  endeavoored  to 
shew  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  had  taste  of  tlie  Aaatios,  but 
to  the  old  language  and  popular  religion  ctf  their  country.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  very  same  criticiBm  will  be  found  to  apply 
to  the  juvenile  productions  of  every  author  poasesaed  of  a  warm 
imag^tioD,  and  to  the  compoaitionB  ctf  ereiy  people  among 
whom  a  cultivated  and  philosophical  taste  has  not  eataUi^ed 
a  BofGcientiy  marked  distinction  between  tiis  appropriate  styles 
of  poetry  and  of  prose.  The  account  given  by  the  Abb^  CKtard 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Phebua,  as  employed  by  the  French 
critics,  confirms  strongly  this  observation.  "  Le  Ph^bus  a  un 
brillant  qni  aignifie,  on  semble  signiGer  qudque  chose :  le  scdeil 
y  entre  d'ordinaire ;  et  c'est  peut-£tre  ce  qui,  en  notre  langue, 
a  donn^  lien  au  nom  de  Ph&ma" ^ 

Agreeably  to  these  prindples,  Qray,  in  describing  the  in&n- 
tine  reverie  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed  with  exquisite  judg- 
ment on  this  class  of  our  conceptions: — 

"  Tet  oft  Ldbn  lua  inbnt  «j«  woold  ran 
Sooh  Formi  m  gittter  in  As  Uoas'i  i^ 
With  Orient  bnM."  .   .   . 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  easily  understood  why  the 
word  Imagini^iwn,  in  its  most  radinory  acceptation,  should  be 
applied  to  cases  where  our  conceptions  are  derived  from  the 
sense  of  sight ;  althoagh  the  province  of  this  power  be,  in  fact, 
as  unlimited  as  the  sphere  of  hnmau  enjoyment  and  c£  humaa 
thought  Hence  the  origin  of  thoee  partial  definitions  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  correct ;  and  heno^  too,  the  ori^  of 
the  word  Jmagmation,  the  e^mdc^  of  wtdch  implies  maoi- 
festiy  a  reference  to  viable  objects. 

To  aU  the  various  modes  in  which  imagination  may  lUsplay 

itself,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  contfuned  in  this  Chapter 

'  8giu»gmit»  Fr«mgoi$. 
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will  be  found  to  apply  onder  proper  limitationfl ;  but,  in  order 
to  render  the  subject  more  obrious  to  tbe  reader's  examination, 
1  efaall,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  it,  endeavour  to  oonv^ 
my  ideas  rather  by  means  of  particular  examples  than  in  the 
form  of  general  piindplea,  leaviog  it  to  bis  own  judgment  to 
^etermioe  with  what  modificatioDB  the  concluaous  to  which 
we  are  led  ma;  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  circum- 
stances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this  part  of  onr 
■constitntiou  presents  to  our  examination,  the  combinations 
which  the  mind  forms  out  of  materials  supplied  by  the  power 
of  Conception  recommend  themselves  strongly,  both  by  tbdr 
simplicity,  and  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  discaSBiong  to 
which  they  lead.  I  shall  avtul  myself,  therefore,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  following  inquiries,  of  whatever  illustrations  I 
Am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arts  of  poetry  and  of  painting ; 
the  operations  of  imagination  in  these  arts  furnishing  the  most 
intelligible  and  pleasing  exemplifications  of  the  intellectual 
processeti,  by  which,  in  those  analogous  but  less  palpable  in- 
stances that  fan  under  the  consideration  of  the  moralist  the 
mind  deviates  from  the  models  presented  to  it  by  experience, 
■and  forms  to  itsdf  new  and  untried  objects  of  pursuit.  It  is  in 
consequence  c^  such  processes,  (which,  how  little  soever  they 
may  be  attended  to,  are  habitually  passing  in  the  thoughts  of 
all  men,)  that  hnman  afiurs  exhibit  so  busy  and  80  various  a 
sc«ne ;  tending  in  one  case  to  improvement  and  in  another  to 
'decline,  according  as  our  notions  of  excellence  and  of  happiness 
are  just  or  erroneous. 

It  was  observed  in  s  former  part  of  this  woric,  that  Imsgina^ 
tion  is  a  complex  power.*  It  includes  Conception  or  Simple 
Apprehenmon,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those 
former  objects  of  perception  or  of  knowledge  out  of  which  we 
are  to  make  a  selection;  Abstraction,  which  separatee  the 
selected  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circumstances  which 
are  connected  with  them  in  nature ;  and  Judgment  or  Tast^ 
which  selects  the  materials,  and  directs  their  combination.  To 
>  5«a  p.  146. 
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these  powers,  we  inay  add  that  particular  habit  of  aaeodatitHk 
to  which  I  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Fancj ;  as  it  is  this 
which  preaento  to  our  choice  all  the  different  materials  which 
are  sohserrient  to  the  efforta  of  imagination,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  forming  the  ground-work  of  poetical 
genius. 

To  illuatrate  these  obeervalaoDB,  let  ns  consider  the  steps  by 
which  Milton  must  have  proceeded  in  creating  his  imaginary^ 
garden  of  Eden.  When  he  tiret  proposed  to  himself  that  sub- 
ject of  description,  it  is  reasonable  to  sappoee  that  a  variety  of 
the  moat  striking  soeoea  which  he  had  seen  crowded  into  his 
mind.  The  association  of  ideas  eagge^ed  them,  and  the  power 
of  Conception  placed  each  of  them  before  lum  with  all  its 
beauties  and  imperfectaons.  In  every  natural  scene,  if  we  des- 
tine it  for  (my  puticular  pm^xwe,  there  are  defects  and  redund- 
ancies which  art  may  sometimes  bat  cannot  always  oorrect. 
But  the  power  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.  She  can  create 
and  annihilate,  asd  dispose  at  pleasore  her  woods,  her  rocks, 
and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden 
irom  any  one  scene,  bat  would  select  from  each  the  featnres 
which  were  most  eminently  beantifal.  The  power  of  Abstrac- 
tion enabled  him  to  make  tlte  se^taration,  and  taste  directed 
him  in  the  selection.  Thus  be  was  furnished  with  his  mate- 
rials, by  a  skilful  combination  of  which  he  has  created  a  land- 
scape, more  perfect  probably  in  all  its  parts  than  was  ever 
realized  in  nature,  and  certiunly  very  different  from  anything 
which  this  country  exhibited  at  the  period  when  be  wrote.  It 
is  a  curious  remark  of  Mr,  Walpole,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free 
from  the  defecte  of  the  (dd  Ei^ish  garden,  and  is  imagined  on 
the  same  principles  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  age 
to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  sud,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Ima- 
^nation  is  not  a  mmjde  power  of  the  mind,  like  Attention, 
Conception,  or  Abstraction,  but  that  it  is  formed  by  a  combma- 
tion  of  varioos  fitcolties.  It  is  ferther  evident^  that  it  must 
appear  under  very  different  forms  in  the  case  of  different  iodi- 
viduals,  as  some  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  greatiy 
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inflaeooed  by  habit,  uid  other  accid«ital  circtuDBtaiiceB.  The 
Tftriety,  for  example,  for  the  materiaU  oat  of  which  ihe  com- 
binataoiiB  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  are  formed,  will  depend 
much  OB  the  tendency  of  external  situataon,  te  store  the  mind 
with  a  multiplicity  of  concepiions,  and  the  beauty  of  these 
■combinations  will  depend  entirely  on  the  success  with  which 
the  power  of  taste  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  call,  there- 
&)Kf  the  power  of  Imagination,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but 
ihe  result  of  acquired  habits,  fuded  by  favourable  circumstancefl. 
It  is  not  an  original  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accom- 
plishment formed  by  experience  and  situation ;  and  which  in 
its  different  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the 
first  efforts  of  ontatored  genius,  and  the  sublime  creations  of 
fiaphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  decree  of  Imagination  constitutes  poetuxd 
■geniua, — a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  displayed  in  poetical 
<XHnpo6ition,  is  also  the  foundation  (though  not  precisely  in  the 
same  manner)  of  various  other  Arte.  A  few  remarks  on  the 
relation  which  Imagination  bean  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
-of  these,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  nature  and  office. 

SECT,  n, — or  UEAamAIION  OONBIDEBXD  in  its  BELA.TIOK  TO 
BOMS  OF  TBS  FINS  ASTS. 

Among  the  Arts  connected  with  ImagiuatioD,  some  not 
only  take  tbrar  rise  from  this  power,  but  produce  objects 
which  are  adihtssed  to  iL  Others  take  their  rise  from  Imagi* 
naticm,  but  produce  objects  which  are  addressed  to  the  power 
-of  Perception. 

To  the  latter  of  these  two  classes  of  Arts,  belongs  that  of 
<9ardening ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  the  Art  c^  creating 
Landscape.  In  this  Art  the  designer  is  limited  in  his  creation 
by  nature ;  and  his  only  province  is  to  correct,  to  improve,  and 
to  adorn.  As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  order  to 
observe  the  effect,  he  must  call  up,  in  his  imagination,  the 
scene  which  he  means  to  produce,  and  apply  to  this  ima- 
ginary scene  his  taste  and  his  judgment ;  or,  in  other  worde^ 
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to  a  lively  ooDccption  of  vitible  objects,  he  miurt  add  b  power 
(which  long  ezperieace  aod  atteotave  obeerrotioa  alooe  can 
give  him)  of  jat^ug  beforehaad  of  the  ^ect  which  they 
would  prodoo^  if  they  were  aotnally  exhibited  to  hii  Beoaee. 
This  power  fonuB  what  Lord  Chatham  beautiiQlly  and  ex- 
prearaTd;  called  the  propheUo  Eye  of  Taste, — that  eye  whicli 
(if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Gny)  "  seeB  all  the 
beauties  Uiat  a  ptaoe  is  susceptible  of,  long  before  they  are 
hora;  and  when  it  jdante  a  seedling,  already  Kte  imder  tbe- 
shade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effect  it  will  hare,  from  every  pcnnt 
cf  view  that  lies  in  the  prospect.'^  But  although  the  artist 
who  creates  a  landscape,  copies  it  from  his  imagioalaon,  tbe- 
scene  which  he  exhibits  is  addressed  to  the  arises,  and  may 
jffodace  its  fiiU  .efibct  on  the  minds  of  othera,  without  any 
cfibrt  on  their  party  either  of  ima^atitm  or  of  ooaceptioD. 

To  prevent  being  misunderstood,  it  is  necemary  for  ms  to- 
remark  that,  in  the  last  obsOTvation,  I  speak  merely  of  the 
natural  effbots  produced  by  a  landscape^  and  abstract  eatiiely 
&om  the  pleasure  which  may  result  from  an  accidental  associa- 
tion of  ideas  with  a  particular  scene.  The  eSect  resnlting  from 
such  associations  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  live- 
liness with  which  the  associated  objects  are  conceived,  aod  on 
the  affecting  nature  of  the  pictures  which  a  creative  imagina- 
tion, when  once  roused,  will  present  to  the  mind;  but  the- 
pleasores  thus  arisiiig  from  the  accidental  exerdse  that  a  ]»ad~ 
scape  may  ^ve  to  Uie  imagination,  must  not  be  confoonded 
witii  those  which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  prodooe, 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  those  instances  in  which  it  exhibits- 
a  ^thfiil  copy  of  a  particular  object,)  the  original  idea  most  be 
formed  in  the  imagination :  and,  in  most  cases,  the  exercise  of 
imag^ation  must  concur  with  perception,  before  the  [actare 
can  produce  that  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  qwctator  which  the- 
aitist  has  in  view.  Punting,  ther^ore,  does  not  belong  entirely 
to  either  of  the  two  classes  of  Arts  formerly  mentioned,  but  ba& 
simething  in  common  #ith  them  botii. 

As  iar  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exactly  what  he  sce^ 

1  Gra;'!  Woria  hj  Uaaon,  p.  S7T. 
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lie  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  general  rules;  and  be 
reqaiies  no  aid  from  that  creatiTe  g«muB  which  w  oharacter- 
istical  of  the  Poet.  The  pleaanre,  however,  whidi  results 
from  paiotiug,  considered  merely  as  as  imitatiTe  art^  is  ex- 
tremely trifling,  and  is  Bpecifically  difierent  from  that  which 
it  aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination.  Even  in 
portrait-punting,  the  servile  copyist  of  nature  is  r^arded  in 
no  higher  light  than  that  of  a  tradesman.  "  Deoeption,"  as 
Bc^nolds  haa  excellently  obeerred,  "  instead  of  advancing  the 
art,  is,  in  really,  canying  it  back  to  its  infant  state.  The  fint 
essays  of  painting  were  certunly  nothing  but  mere  imitBti<»is 
of  individnal  objects  j  and  when  this  amounted  to  a  deception^ 
the  artist  had  aoo(»nplished  his  porpose.*^ 

When  the  histoiy  or  the  laodscape  painter  indulges  his 
genios  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own,  he  vies  with 
the  poet  in  the  nobleit  exertion  of  the  poetical  art ;  and  he 
avails  hinn^olf  al  his  professional  skill,  as  the  Poet  avails  himsdf 
of  langoage,  only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive 
the  eye  by  accnrate  repreeoitationB  a!  particalar  forms,  is  no 
kmger  his  aim ;  but,  by  the  toncfaes  of  an  expressive  penal,  to 
■peek  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Inutaticm,  therefore,  is 
not  the  end  which  he  proposes  to  himself,  but  the  means  which 
he  employs  in  order  to  acamplish  it :  nay,  if  the  imitation  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  preclude  all  exercise  of  the  spectator's 
imapnation,  it  will  disappoint  in  a  great  measure,  the  purpose 
of  the  artist. 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  species  of  compositioD,  in 
whidi  one  person  attempts,  by  means  of  language,  to  present 
to  the  mind  of  another,  the  objects  of  his  own  imagination ; 
this  power  is  necessary,  though  not  in  the  same  decree,  to  the 
author  and  to  the  reader.  When  we  perose  a  description,  we 
Datnrally  feel  a  diqwcitioa  to  form,  in  our  own  minds,  a  distinct 
picture  of  what  is  described ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  which  the  sabject  excites,  the  picture  beoomea 
stea<^  and  detemunate.     It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  hear 

■  NoUt  OK  JfiUM'i  TrmAaim  <^  FrttH^'*  Ihtm  m  tit  Ari  of  FmrUmg, 
p.  114. 
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much  of  a  particular  town,  withont  fomuBg  some  notiini  <^  its 
figure,  and  dze,  and  situation;  and  in  reading  history  and 
poetiy,  I  believe  it  seldom  happens  that  we  do  not  annex 
imaginary  appearances  to  the  names  of  oar  fiivourite  char- 
acters. It  is,  at  the  same  time,  ahnost  certain,  that  the  ima- 
ginations of  no  two  men  coindde  upon  such  occaaionB ;  and, 
ther^ore,  though  both  may  be  pleased,  the  agreeable  impree- 
jdoQS  which  they  feel  may  be  widely  different  from  each  other, 
according  as  the  pictures  by  which  they  are  produced  are  more 
<a  leas  happily  imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a  person 
accustomed  to  dramatic  reading  sees,  for  tiie  first  time,  one  of 
his  fitTouiite  characters  represented  on  the  stage,  he  is  generally 
'dissatisfied  with  the  exhibition,  howerer  eminent  tiie  actor  may 
be;  and  if  he  should  happen,  bdbre  this  representation,  to  have 
been  very  familiarly  acqutunted  with  the  character,  the  case 
may  continue  to  be  the  same  through  life.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  never  received  from  any  Falstaff  on  the  stage,  half  the 
pleasure  which  Shakespeare  gives  me  in  the  closet ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  should  feel  some  d^iee  of  uneasineBS,  if 
I  were  present  at  any  attempt  to  personate  the  figure  ot  the 
voice  of  Don  Quixote  or  Sanoho  Panza.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  actor,  on  such  occasions,  &11b  short  of  out  expectetion.  He 
disappointe  us  by  exhibiting  something  different  from  what 
«ar  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  consaqnenUy  ap- 
pears to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  unfaithful  representaticai 
ijf  the  poet^a  idea :  and  until  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  pei> 
formance  has  completely  obliterated  our  former  impreaai(Hi^ 
it  is  imposfdhle  for  ns  te  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  its 
merit. 

Similar  observations  may  be  aj^ed  to  other  sntgects.  The 
sight  of  any  natural  acene,  or  of  any  woi^  of  art,  provided  we 
have  not  previously  heard  of  it,  commonly  produces  a  greater 
effect  at  first  than  ever  afterwards ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  s 
description,  we  have  been  led  te  form  a  previous  notion  of  it,  I 
apprehend  the  effect  will  be  found  less  pleasing  the  first  time  it 
is  seen  than  the  second.  Althongh  the  description  should  fell 
short  greatly  of  the  reality,  yet  the  disappointment  which  we 
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ieel,  on  meeting  with  something  different  from  what  we  ex- 
pected, diminishes  our  Batis&ction.  The  second  time  we  see 
the  Bcene,  the  eBeet  of  nordty  is,  indeed,  less  than  before ;  hot 
it  is  still  conaiderahlfl,  and  the  imagination  now  aoticipates 
nothing  which  is  not  realized  in  the  perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  afford  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  so  few  are  to  be  found  who  have  a  genuine  relish 
ibr  the  beanties  of  poetjy.  The  designs  of  Kent  and  of  Brown 
•evince  in  their  autiiors  a  degma  of  imagination  entirely  analo- 
gons  to  that  of  tiie  descriptive  poet ;  bat  ^en  they  are  once 
-exacoted,  thdr  beanties  (excepting  those  which  result  from 
aSBOciatioo)  meet  the  e^e  of  every  spectator.  In  poetry,  the 
•effect  is  inoonsiderahle,  unless  npon  a  mind  which  possesses 
«ome  degree  of  the  aathor's  genius ;  a  mind  am[4y  fnmished, 
l^  its  previooB  habits,  with  the  means  of  ioteTpreting  the  lan- 
goage  which  he  employs ;  and  abl^  by  its  own  imagination,  to 
•co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  his  art 

It  has  beoi  ofbea  remarked,  that  the  general  words  which 
■ezpresB  complex  ideas,  seldom  convey  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing to  different  individude,  and  that  hence  arises  much  of  the 
-ambiguity  of  langoage.  The  same  obeervatioD  holds,  in  no 
inconsiderable  d^jree^  with  respect  to  the  names  of  sen^ble 
■objects.  When  the  words  Biver,  Mountain,  Grove,  occur  in  a 
-d^eription,  a  person  of  lively  concepticHiB  natnrally  thinks  of 
■some  particular  river,  monnttun,  and  grove,  that  have  made  an 
impreaoon  on  his  mind ;  and  whatever  the  notions  are  which 
he  is  led  by  his  imagination  to  form  of  these  objects;  they  must 
necessarily  approach  to  the  standard  of  what  he  has  seen. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  different  habits  and 
•education  of  individuals ;  according  to  the  liveliness  of  their 
•coDoeptiona,  and  according  to  the  creative  power  of  their  ima- 
^nations,  the  same  words  will  prodnce  very  different  effects  on 
•different  minds.  When  a  person  who  has  received  his  ednca- 
-tion  in  the  country,  reads  a  deecription  of  a  rural  retirement ; 
-tiie  house,  the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  first  accustconed, 
-present  themselves  spontaneously  to  his  conception,  accom- 
fianied,  perhaps,  with  the  recollection  of  bis  early  fiiendships 
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aad  all  those  pleamng  ideas  which  an  CMnmonly  sasomated  wiUi 
the  sceites  ctf  childhood  and  of  youth.  How  difiraeot  is  ths 
effect  of  the  deacriptioD  i^q  his  mind,  from  what  it  woold 
pFodooe  (m  one  who  haa  passed  his  tendo'  yean  at  a  diatanoe 
from  the  beauties  <^  natare,  and  whose  in&ot  qxvts  ate  coq- 
nected  in  his  memory  with  the  gloomy  sQ^  oS  a  oonunercial 
dtgrl 

Bat  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particolar  words  of  a 
description,  tliat  the  powers  of  imagination  uid  ooucqition  are 
empl<^ed.  Tbey  are  fiutiier  necessary  for  flUiog  up  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  pictnre,  (^  which  tlie  most  minnte  describo- 
can  only  tnwe  the  oatline.  In  tia  best  description,  tiiere  ia 
moch  left  to  the  reader  to  snpply ;  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
daoes  on  bis  mind  will  depend,  in  a  oanadcsable  d^ree,  on  the 
inveata<»i  and  taste  with  which  Out  [Actore  is  finished.  It  is 
therefore  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  luq>pieBt  ^»1b  of 
poetical  gemos  may  be  peroeed  with  perfect  iadiffaonoe  hy  a 
man  of  sound  jodgment^  and  not  destitnte  of  natural  satatoli^  ^ 
and,  <m  the  other  hand,  that  a  cold  and  oommtnplaoe  descrip- 
tion may  be  the  means  of  awakening,  in  a  rich  and  glowing- 
imagination,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  onknown  to  the  audior. 

AH  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  menticMwd  as 
taking  their  rise  &om  the  imaginaticm,  have  this  in  commoD, 
that  their  primary  object  is  to  please.  This  observation  ^^diea 
to  tiie  art  of  Poetry,  no  less  than  to  the  others ;  nay,  it  is  this 
dnnmstance  which  characterizes  poetry,  and  distingnisbes  it 
&om  all  the  other  daases  of  literary  compomtion.  The  object 
of  the  philosopher  is  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind ;  that  of 
the  orator,  to  acqnire  an  ascendant  over  the  will  of  others,  by 
bending  to  his  own  purposes  their  judgments,  their  ima^ns- 
tions,  and  their  passions :  but  the  primary  and  ttie  distinguish- 
ing aim  of  the  poet  is,  to  pleate ;  and  the  principal  resource 
which  he  possesses  for  this  purpose,  is  by  addreesng  the  ima- 
gin^iwi.  S(nnetimes,  indeed,  he  may  seem  to  encroach  on  tbe 
province  of  the  philosopher  or  of  the  orator ;  but  in  these  in- 
stances, he  only  borrows  from  them  tiie  means  by  which  he 
accomplishes  his  end.     If  be  attempts  to  enlighten  and  to 
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inform,  he  addrewes  the  tmderstsndiiig  aolj  as  a  vehicle  of 
pleasure;^  if  he  makss  on  e^peal  to  th(i  possons,  it  is  only  to 
pewions  which  it  is  pleacdng  to  iudnlge.  The  philosopher,  in 
like  mannflr,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  end  of  instrudioD,  may 
find  it  expedient  ocoaaionally  to  amose  the  imaginatioo,  or  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  possioQS :  the  orator  msy,  at  one  time^ 
state  to  bis  hearers  a  prooesa  of  reasocing ;  at  another,  a  calm 
nfuratire  of  &ct8 ;  and  at  a  third,  he  may  ^ve  the  reins. to 
poetical  &nc7.  Bat  afall  the  ultimate  ^d  of  the  philosopher  is 
to  instract^  and  of  the  orator  to  peraoade ;  and  irbatevef  means 
they  nuke  ose  of,  idiioh  are  not  sabserrient  to  this  purpose, 
are  oat  o£  jdac^  and  obstruct  &e  effect  of  their  labonre. 

The  measured  oompoation  in  which  the  poet  expresses  him- 
self, is  only  one  of  the  means  which  be  employs  to  please.  As 
the  d^gfat  which  he  conv^m  to  the  inu^nation  is  bei^tened 
bj  the  other  agreeable  impressions  which  he  can  imite  in  the 
mind  at  the'same  time,  he  stuiUes  to  bestow  apcHt  the  medium 
of  communication  which  he  emj^oys,  all  ti»  Tarioos  beauties 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Among  these  beautiee,  the  harmony 
<^  nnmbws  is  not  tbe  least  powerAil,  for  its  effect  is  constant, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleasures  which 
language  {nodnoes.  A  suoceaeion  of  agreeable  perceptionB  is 
kept  up  by  tbe  organical  effect  of  words  upon  the  ear ;  while 
they  infi»rm  tbe  understanding  by  their  perBpicuit;  and  pre- 
cinoD,  or  please  the  imagination  by  the  pictures  they  surest, 
at  touch  the  heart  by  tiie  asaooiaticmB  they  awaken.  Of  all 
these  chanuB  of  language  Ihe  poet  may  avail  himself;  and 
they  are  aU  BO  many  inatmmeuts  of  his  art.  To  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  orator  they  may  occa9icna%  be  of  use ;  and  to 
both  they  must  be  nomtanUy  so  far  an  object  of  attention,  that 
notlui^  may  occur  in  their  oompomtions  which  may  distract 
the  thoughts  by  off^ding  either  tbe  ear  or  tbe  taste  ;  but  the 

■  [0ni7  Manu  to  bm  lud  tbs  nme  iDd  ajlectsil  tocsB  tlikt  which  detig^itod 

idea,  akhoagh  be  hat  ezpresMd  hiaurif  mj  im^fiBation  wmMBM.    Sow,  I  iiuiit 

on  tlw  nibject  loiiiewbat  looaelj.    "  I  tbat  mow  i<  notliing  in  poetij,  but  ao- 

remenbcr,"  lajs  be  in  a  letter  (o  Maaon,  oording  lo  the  dreaa  she  wean,  and  the 

"yon  baolled  me  when  I  aawjrDU  hut,  aceae  ahe  appean  in.*^ 
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poet  must  not  rest  satufled  with  this  amative  pnise.  Pleasore 
is  the  eod  of  his  art ;  and  the  more  numerouB  the  souroes  of  it 
which  he  can  open,  tbe  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced  by 
the  efiforte  of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety  of 
human  enjqymenta  Whatever  is  in  the  reality  sabeervieat  to 
«ar  happiness,  is  a  source  of  pleasure  wh^i  presented  to  onr 
conceptions,  and  may  sometimes  derive  from  the  hdghtenings 
of  imagination  a  momentary  charm,  which  we  exchange  with 
reluctance  for  the  substantial  gratifications  of  the  sensea  The 
province  of  the  punter,  and  of  the  statuaiy,  is  confined  to  the 
imitation  of  vimhle  objects,  and  to  the  exhibition  of  such  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qnalities  as  the  human  body  is  fitted  to 
express.  In  ornamental  architectore,  and  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening, the  sole  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye^ 
by  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  material  forma.  Bat  to  the  poe^ 
ail  (he  glories  of  external  nature,  all  that  is  amiable  or  interest- 
ing, or  respectable  in  human  character ;  all  that  excites  and 
engages  our  benevolent  afiections ;  all  those  ieaOna  which  maka 
tbe  heart  feel  itself  better  and  more  happy ;  all  these  supply 
material^  out  of  which  he  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his 
own,  where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyment^  and  where 
no  clouds  darken  our  prospects. 

That  the  pleasures  of  poefiy  arise  chiefly  from  the  agreeable 
feelings  which  it  conv^  to  the  mind  by  awakening  the  ima^ 
giuation,  is  a  proportion  which  may  seem  too  obvious  to  stand 
in  need  of  proo£  As  the  ingenious  inquirer,  [ButIk!,]  however, 
into  "  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Svblime  and  Beaxdiful^ 
has  disputed  the  ctnnmoa  notioos  upon  this  subject^  I  shall 
eondider  scone  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  has 
supported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  X  am  now  to 
examine  is^  "  That  the  common  effect  of  poetry  is  not  to  ruse 
ideas  of  things ;"  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose  to  express  it,  its 
eommon  effect  is  not  to  give  exercise  to  the  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  imagination.  That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  nusre- 
presentation,  I  shall  state  the  doctrine  at  length  in  the  words 
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of  tiie  author.  "  If  words  have  all  their  possible  extent  of 
power,  three  effects  arise  m  the  muid  of  the  hearer.  The  first 
is  the  sound ;  the  second  the  picture,  or  representation  of  the 
thing  signified  \ij  the  sonnd ;  the  third  is,  the  affection  of  the 
Bout  produced  hj  one  or  bj  hath  of  the  foregoing.  Compotmded 
abetract  words,  (honour,  jnstice,  liberty,  and  the  like,)  produce 
the  first  and  the  last  of  tliese  effects,  but  not  the  second. 
Smple  ahstracte  are  used  \o  signify  some  one  simple  idea, 
without  much  adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend 
it,  as  blue,  green,  hot^  cold,  and  the  like ;  these  are  capable  of 
effecting  all  three  of  the  purposes  of  words ;  as  the  ^gregate 
words,  man,  cattl^  horse,  &c.,  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  But 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  most  general  effect  eren  of  these 
words,  does  not  arise  &om  their  forming  pictures  of  the  several 
things  they  would  represent  in  the  ima^nation  ;  because,  on  a 
very  diligent  examination  of  my  own  mind,  and  getting  others 
to  conader  theirs,  I  do  not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any 
such  picture  is  formed ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  most  conmiouly 
a  particniu-  effort  of  the  ima^nation  for  that  purpose.  Bat 
the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  said  of  the  compound  ab- 
stracts, not  by  presenting  any  image  to  the  mind,  bnt  by 
having  &om  use  the  same  effect  on  being  mentioned,  that  their 
original  has  when  it  is  seen.  Suppose  we  were  to  read  a  pas- 
sage to  this  ^ect, — '  The  river  Danube  rises  in  a  moist  and 
mountainooB  soil  in  the  heart  of  (Germany,  where,  winding  to 
and  bo,  it  waters  several  principalities,  until  taming  into 
Austria,  and  leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  passes  into  Hun- 
gary; there  with  a  vast  flood,  augmented  by  the  Saave  and 
Ate  Drave,  it  quits  Christendom,  and  rolling  through  the  bar- 
barous countries  which  border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many 
mouths  into  the  Bhick  Sea.'  In  this  description  many  things 
are  mentioned ;  as  mountains,  riven^  (sties,  the  sea.  Sec.  But 
let  anybody  examine  himself,  and  see  whether  he  has  had  im> 
{ffessed  <m  his  imagination  any  pictures  of  a  river,  mountain, 
watery. soil,  Qermany,  ice.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  wch^  in  oonvearsation,  to  have 
ideas  both  ol  the  sound  of  the  word  and  <^  Uie  thing  repio- 
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scmtod;  besidei  some  words  expremog  real  eBsence^  are  so 
mixed  with  others  (£  a  general  and  nominal  import^  tiiot  it  is 
impmctdoable  to  jnmp  from  nnse  to  thongfat,  from  poitienlars  to 
geooaJs,  from  things  to  words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer 
the  pnrpofes  a£  life ;  nor  ie  it  neoessair  that  we  shonld.* 

In  fivther  confirmalaon  of  this  docbine,  Mr.  Bo^e  refers  to 
the  poetiool  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  ingoiiotu  Dr.  Blach- 
lock.  " Hen'  angi  be^  "  m  a  po^,  dosA/IsM  at  ntucA  affected 
by  hit  OWH  dacr^ttians,  oa  any  tkat  nada  them  can  be ;  and 
yet  he  is  affected  with  this  strong  enthunaem,  by  things  of 
which  he  neither  has,  nor  can'  possibly  have,  any  ides,  fiirtbo- 
than  that  of  a  bare  aound ;  and  why  may  not  those  who  read 
his  works  be  affected  in  the  aune  manner  that  he  was,  with  as 
little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  described  P" 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  these  passages,  I 
moat  observe  in  general,  that  X  perfectly  a^ree  with  Hr.  Bnrk^ 
in  thiDkiog  that  a  very  greet  proportion  of  the  words  which  we 
habitually  employ,  have  no  effect  to  "raise  ideas  in  the  mind,' 
or  to  exercise  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination.  My 
notions  on  this  subject  I  have  already  sufficiently  explained  in 
treating  of  Abstraction. 

I  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a  great  proportion  c£  the 
words  which  are  used  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  [more  especially 
1  think  in  the  latter,]  produce  very  powerful  effects  on  the 
mind,  by  exciting  emotbns  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  particnlar  sounds^  without  leading  the  ima^na- 
tion  to  form  to  itself  any  pictores  or  representations ;  and  lus 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  such  words  operate,  qipears  to 
me  satislactoiy.  "  Such  words  are  in  resli^  but  mere  Bounds ; 
but  they  are  sonud^  which,  being  used  on  particular  occaooni^ 
wherein  we  recdve  some  good,  or  suffer  some  evil ;  or  tee  others 
affected  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we  hear  ap[Jied  to  other 
ioteresting  things  or  events;  and  bang  ap{diied  in  such  a 
variety  of  caaee^  that  we  know  readily  by  hatnt  to  what  things 
they  belong,  thc^  produce  in  the  mind,  wheneva-  Ihey  are  after- 
wtirds  m^itioned,  effects  similar  to  those  of  their  occasions. 
The  sounds  being  often  used  without  reference  to  any  particular 
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occsBioii,  and  canyiog  still  their  first  unpreaeioQB,  they  at  last 
utterly  lose  their  connezioD  with  the  partionlar  occaaonB  that 
gave  rise  to  them,  yet  the  aoond,  vithoot  any  annexed  motion, 
'Continiiefl  to  operate  as  before." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  coDcessioDB,  I  cannot  admit 
that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  prodnces  its  principal  effect 
Whfflice  is  it  that  general  and  abstract  expresraons  are  so  tame 
and  lifeless,  in  comparison  of  those  which  are  particular  and 
figurative  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  former  do  not  give  any  exer- 
-ciae  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ?  Whence  the  distinc- 
Hon^  acknowledged  by  all  critdca,  ancient  and  modern,  between 
that  charm  of  wwds  which  evaporates  in  Hie  process  of  transla- 
tion, and  those  permanent  beaatiee,  which,  presenting  to  the 
mind  the  distinctness  of  a  picture,  may  impart  pleasnre  to  the 
most  remote  r^oos  and  ages  ?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  poet  addressee  himself  to  associations  which  are  local  and 
temporary ;  in  the  other,  to  those  essential  principles  of  human 
nature,  from  which  poetry  and  painting  derive  tiieir  common 
attractions  ?  Hence,  among  the  various  aonroes  of  the  snblime, 
the  peculiar  stress  laid  by  Longinns  on  what  he  calls  Viaioas, 
(pavTOaiat) — Srav  &  Xey^,  im  a^owuurfuw  jnu  ir^ow 
ffKmrew  Sox^f,  km  vir  S^ai  tS^^  rot?  axovova-ui} 

In  treating  of  abstraction  I  formerly  remarked,  that  the  per- 
fection of  philosophical! style  is  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  that  species  of  language  we  employ  in  Algebra,  and  to 
exclude  every  expression  which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
attention  by  exciting  the  imagination,  of  to  bias  the  judgment 
by  casual  awociati<Hi8.  For  this  purpose  the  philosopher  ought 
to  be  i^wring  in  the  employment  of  figurative  words,  and  to 
convey  bis  notions  by  general  terms  which  have  been  accurately 
defined.  To  the  orator,  on  the  other  band,  when  he  wishes  to 
prevent  the  cool  exercise  of  the  understanding,  it  may,  on  the 
same  account,  be  frequently  useful  to  delight  or  to  agitate  his 


W«^  MOL  XT. — "  Qdm      urimo,  nt  «u  Mmne  oeiiUi  ao  pne- 
fUTWJH  Gngci  rooaat,  nos  nni  Ft      lentM  lubera  videuanr.'^— ^nintniw, 
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hearers,  b;  blending  with  his  reasoainge  the  illusiona  of  poetry 
or  the  magical  influence  of  sounds  consecrated  by  popular  feel- 
ings. A  regard  to  the  different  ends  thus  umed  at  in  Philino- 
phical  and  in  Rhetorical  composition,  renders  the  omazneotft 
which  are  eo  becoming  in  the  one,  inconsiBtent  with  good  taste 
and  good  Koae,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

In  poetry,  as  truths  and  &cts  are  introduced,  uot  ibr  the  pur- 
pose (^  information,  but  to  cx)uvey  pleasure  to  the  mind,  nothing 
offends  more  than  those  general  expressions  which  form  the 
great  iostniment  of  philosophical  reasooing.  The  original  plea- 
sures, which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetiy  to  recall  to  the  mind,  are  all 
derived  &om  individual  objects,  and,  of  consequence,  (with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does  uot  belong  to  my  present  sub- 
ject to  enomerate,)  the  more  particular,  and  the  more  appropri- 
ated its  language  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  charm  it  possesses. 

With  reelect  to  the  deacriptioD  of  the  course  of  the  Danube 
already  quoted,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  result  oi  the  experiment 
to  be  as  the  author  represents  it.  That  words  may  (tfteu  be 
applied  to  their  proper  purposes,  without  our  Mmexing  any 
parUcoIar  notions  to  them,  I  have  formerly  shewn  at  great 
length,  and  I  admit  that  the  meaoiog  of  this  description  may 
be  so  understood.  But  to  be  understood  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  the  poet ;  his  primary  object  is  to  please,  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  conveys  will,  iu  general,  be  fbaod  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  beautj  and  liveliness  of  the  images  which  he  suggests. 
In  the  case  of  a  poet  bom  blind,  the  effect  of  poett;  most  de- 
pend on  other  causes ;  but  whatever  (^dnion  we  may  form  oa 
this  point,  it  appears  to  me  imposfflble,  that  soch  a  poet  sbonld 
receive,  even  from  his  own  description^  the  same  degree  of 
pleasure  which  they  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capable  of 
conceiving  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Indeed,  this  in- 
stance which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  sapport  of  his  theoiy,  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  Aew  that  the  tbeot;  cannot  be  true  in  the 
extent  in  which  it  is  stated. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  description  t^  the  Danube,  I  abaH 
qoote  a  stanza  from  Gray,  which  affords  a  very  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  tlie  two  different  effects  of  poetical  expression.    The 
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pleasure  conr^eij  by  the  last  two  lines  resolvee  almost  Rotirely 
into  Mr,  Boibe's  principles ;  but  great  bb  this  pleasure  is,  how 
iDcousiderable  is  it  in  compariaoD  of  diat  arising  from  the  con- 
tinued and  varied  exerdse  which  the  piecediog  lines  give  to 
the  imagination  ? 

"  In  diiDM  bejond  the  lolar  nwd, 
Wharc  A*g^  tarma  o'er  ice-built  moDntaini  roun, 
Tbe  moH  hu  broke  th«  twiUghtglaom, 
To  cheer  the  ■hiT'ring  natiTe'i  dnll  abode. 
And  oft  beoealh  the  od'roiu  ihade 
Of  CbEli'i  bovndleti  fbreit*  laid, 
8be  dngni  to  hear  tbe  eaVage  Tontb  repeat, 
In  loow  nnmben  wildly  iireet, 
llieir  reather-dnctoT'd  ohieb,  and  daiky  loTe*. 
Hei  track  where'er  the  godden  luta, 
Oloiy  punae,  and  geoeroue  ehame, 
11'  imeonqiierahle  mind,  and  freedom'!  holy  flame."  * 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  ^ect  of  the  solemn 
and  uniform  flow  of  the  verse  in  this  exqniute  staoza,  in  retard- 
ing the  pronmiciation  of  the  reader,  so  as  to  arrest  his  attention 
to  ever;  succes^re  picture,  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper 
impression.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rhythm  arises  from 
tiiis  circumstance  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  theory  of  poetical  ezprraeion 
no  author  in  our  language  affords  a  richer  variety  c^  illnstra- 
tiona  than  tbe  poet  last  quoted.  His  merits,  in  many  other 
respects,  are  great,  but  hia  skill  in  this  particular  is  more  pecu- 
liarly conspicuous.  How  macb  he  had  made  the  principles  of 
ttiis  branch  of  his  art  an  object  of  study,  appears  from  his  letters 
published  hj  Mr.  Masoa 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  in  the  last  line  of  the  follow- 
ing passage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  different  effects  of  words 
already  described ;  the  effect  of  some  in  awakening  the  powers 
of  Conception  and  Imagination,  and  that  of  others  in  exciting 
associated  emotions : — 
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"  Hark,  hit  band«  the  ifn  «qdora  1 

Brigktejed  Fancy  horering  o'er, 

Bcatten  from  her  pictar'd  oin. 

ThooghU  that  breathe,  and  woide  that  hnrn.-'t 
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SBLATtOIt  OF  IKAQINATION  AND  OF  TABTB  TO  OENtDB. 

From  the  remarks  made  in  the  fcn-^itung  sections,  it  is  obvious 
in  what  mamter  a  person  accustomed  to  analyse  and  combine 
liie  conceptions,  may  acquire  an  idea  of  beauties  superior  to 
any  which  he  has  seen  reaUzed.  It  ma;  also  be  easily  ioferred, 
that  a  habit  of  forming  such  intellectoal  combinations,  and  of 
remarking  tbeir  effects  on  our  own  minds,  must  contribute  to 
refine  and  to  exalt  the  taste,  to  a  degree  which  it  never  can 
4ittaio  in  those  men  who  study  to  improve  it  by  the  observation 
nnd  comparison  of  external  objects  only. 

A  cultivated  taste,  combined  with  a  creative  imagination, 
constitutes  genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Withont  taste,  imagina- 
tion conld  produce  only  a  random  analysis  and  combination  <tf 
our  conceptions;  and  without  imagination,  taste  would  be 
destitute  t^the  faculty  of  invention.  These  two  ingredients  of 
Renins  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  possible  proportions ;  and 
where  either  is  possessed  in  a  d^pree  remarkably  exceeding 
what  falls  to  the  ordinary  share  of  mankind,  it  may  compensate 
in  Bome  measure  for  a  deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly 
correct  taste  with  little  ima^ation,  if  it  does  not  produce 
works  which  excite  admiration,  produces  at  least  nothing  which 
can  offend.  An  uncommon  fertility  of  imagination,  even  when 
it  offends,  excites  our  wonder  by  ite  creative  power,  and  shews 
what  it  oould  have  performed,  had  its  exertions  been  giiided 
by  a  more  perfect  modeL 

In  the  in&ncy  of  the  arts,  a  union  of  these  two  powers  in 
the  same  mind  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  every  work  of 
genius.  Taste  without  imagination,  is  in  such  a  situation  im- 
possible ;  for,  as  there  are  no  monumente  of  ancient  genins  on 
-which  it  can  be  formed,  it  must  be  the  result  of  experiments, 
which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every  individual  can 
«DabIe  him  to  make.  Such  a  taste  must  necessarily  be  imper- 
fect, in  consequence  of  the  limited  experience  of  which  it  is  the 
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resolt,  but  without  unagiQ&tion  it  could  not  have  been  acquired 
«Ten  in  tbi8  imperfect  degree. 

In  tbe  progress  of  the  arts  the  can  comes  to  be  altered. 
The  prodoctiouB  of  genioa  aconmnlate  to  such  an  extent,  that 
taste  may  be  formed  by  a  oareAil  Btudy  of  the  works  of  others ; 
«nd,  as  formerly  imagination  had  served  as  a  necessaiy  founda- 
tion for  taste,  bo  taste  b^^  now  to  invade  the  province  of 
imag^ation.  The  combinationB  which  tbe  latter  Acuity  has 
"been  emplc^ed  in  making,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
approach  to  infinity ;  and  present  such  ample  materials  to  a 
judicious  sdeoti(»),  that  witii  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
'Continually  present  to  the  thou^ts,  industry,  assisted  by  the 
most  moderate  d^ree  ctf  imagination,  will  in  time  produce  per- 
formances, not  only  more  free  from  faults,  but  incomparably 
more  powerful  in  thmr  effects,  than  tlie  most  original  efforts  of 
untutored  genius,  which,  guided  by  an  nocultivated  taste,  copies 
after  an  inferior  model  of  perfection.  What  Beynolds  observes 
of  painting,  may  be  applied  to  all  tbe  other  I^  Arts :  that 
^'  as  the  painter,  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece  those  beau- 
ties which  are  dispersed  amongst  a  great  variety  of  individuals, 
produces  a  figure  mrae  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature ; 
«o  that  artist  who  can  nnite  in  himself  tbe  excellencies  of  the 
various  painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  of 
bis  masters."^ 

SECT.  IT.^r  THE  IKIXUXNCB  OF  IICAOIHATIOK  ON  HUMAN 
OHABACTXa  AND  HAPPINBBS. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  power  of  Imagination 
ohiefly  as  it  is  connected  with  tbe  f^oe  Arta  But  it  deserves 
our  attention  still  more,  on  account  of  its  extensive  influence  on 
human  character  and  happiness. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  entirely 

occupied  with  the  objects  of  their  present  perceptions;  and  the 

case  is  nearly  the  same  with  tbe  inferior  orders  of  our  own 

species.    One  of  the  principal  efifecte  which  a  liberal  education 

■  See  p.  228  of  liit  DUoomrtM. 
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prodoces  on  the  miad,  is  to  accustom  ns  to  withdraw  our 
attentioa  from  the  objecte  of  senae,  and  to  direct  it  at  pleasure- 
to  those  intellectoa]  oombioations  which  delight  the  imsgioa- 
tioD.  Even,  however,  among  men  of  cultivated  anderstandingB, 
this  {acuity  is  pofiseesed  in  rety  unequal  degrees  by  differeut 
individuals;  and  these  differeucee,  (whether  resulting  from 
original  constitution,  or  from  early  education,)  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  some  striking  varieties  ic  human  character. 

What  we  commonly  call  sensibili^,  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  poww  of  imagination.  Point  out  to  two  vaen^ 
any  object  of  compassion ; — a  man,  for  example,  reduced  by 
misfortune  &om  easy  circumstances  to  indigence.  The  one- 
ieels  merdy  in  proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his  senses. 
The  other  follower  in  ima^natton,  the  unfortunate  man  to  his 
dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  femily  in  their 
domestic  distresses.  He  listens  to  their  conversation  while 
they  recall  to  remembrance  the  flattering  prospects  they  once- 
indulged  ;  the  circle  of  friends  they  had  been  forced  to  leave ;. 
the  liberal  plans  of  education  which  were  begun  and  inter- 
rupted ;  and  pictures  out  to  himself  all  the  various  resources- 
which  delicacy  and  pride  sn^iest,  to  conceal  poverty  from  the 
world.  Aa  he  proceeds  in  the  painting,  his  aenubility  increases,, 
and  he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  sees,  but  for  what  he  imagines. 
It  will  be  sud  that  it  was  his  sensibUity  which  originally 
roused  his  imagination ;  and  the  observation  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
but  it  is  equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of 
his  imagination  increases  and  prolongs  his  sensibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  SeiUimentcd  Journey  of 
Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state 
prisons  in  France,  tiie  acddental  sight  of  a  starling  in  a  cage 
suggests  to  him  the  idea  of  a  captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  in- 
dulges his  imagination,  "  and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the- 
grated  dow  to  ta^  the  picture." 

"  I  beheld,"  says  he,  "  his  body  half-wasted  away  with  lon^ 
expectation  and  confluement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  nckness  of 
Uie  heart  it  is  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking: 
nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish ;  in  thirty  years  the  western 
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lireeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood ;  he  had  seen  no  bud,  no 
moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had  the  voice  of  Mend  or  kinsman 
^breathed  through  hia  Uttice. — His  children — but "  here  my 
heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  portrut. 

"  Be  was  sitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
his  dungeon,  on  a  little  straw,  which  was  alternately  his  chur 
4Dd  bed ;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had  passed 
there ;  he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with 
a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  the 
heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopeless  ^e  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down — shook  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction." 

The  foregoing  observations  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
-effect  which  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  some 
persons  who  do  not  discover  much  sendbility  to  the  distresses 
<i£  real  life.  In  a  novel,  or  a  tragedy,  the  picture  is  completely 
finished  in  all  its  parte  ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  not  only 
with  every  circumstaoce  on  which  the  distress  turns,  but  with 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  every  character  with  respect  to 
liis  situation.  In  real  life  we  se^  in  general,  only  detached 
'scenes  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  impression  is  sUght,  unless 
imagination  finishes  the  characters,  and  supplies  the  incidentB 
that  are  wanting. 

It  is  not  only  to  scenes  of  distress  that  imagination  increases 
-our  sensibility.  It  gives  us  a  double  share  in  the  prosperity  of 
others,  and  enables  us  to  partake,  with  a  more  Hvely  interest, 
in  every  fortunate  incident  that  occurs  either  to  individufds  or 
to  commnmtie&  Bven  from  tiie  productions  of  the  earth,  antl 
the  vicisdtndes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our  tlioughte  to 
the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the  sensitive  creation,  and  by  in- 
teresting onr  benevolent  affections  in  the  scenes  ve  behold, 
lends  a  new  charm  to  the  beauties  of  nature 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  tiiink,  that  the  apparent  cold- 
ness and  selfishness  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in  a  gre»t 
measure,  to  a  want  of  attention  and  a  want  of  imagination.    Id 
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the  oaae  of  nuBfortaneB  wbich  happen  to  ourselres,  or  to  our 
near  conoexionB,  neither  of  these  powers  is  aeoesaarT'  to  make 
OB  acqnainted  with  oar  sitnatioii ;  so  that  we  feel,  of  neoeauty, 
the  oorreopondent  emotions.  But  without  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  both,  it  IB  imposable  for  any  man  to  oomprehend  com- 
pletely the  situation  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  hara  an  idea  of  a 
great  part  of  the  distress  whicli  eusts  in  tiie  wwld.  If  we 
feel  therefore  more  for  onrselres  than  for  others,  the  differenoe- 
is  to  be  ascribed,  at  least  portly,  to  this ;  that  in  the  fbrm»~ 
case,  the  fitots  which  are  the  foutdation  of  oar  feelings,  are 
more  folly  before  us  than  they  poasibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  present  nusapprehensions  of  my  meaning,  it  is- 
necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is- 
a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  interference 
between  our  own  interest  and  that  of  other  men,  to  give  a  oer- 
tain  degree  of  preference  to  ourselves ;  erea  soppoeing  our 
neighbour's  sitoatitMi  to  be  as  completely  known  to  us  as  our 
own.  I  only  affirm,  that  wbwe  this  preference  becomes  blame- 
able  and  unjust)  the  effect  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in  the 
way  I  mentioned.*  One  striking  proof  of  tiiis,  is  the  poweifol 
emotions  wUch  may  be  occasionally  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  callous,  when  the  attention  has  been  onoe  fixed,  and 
the  imagination  awakened,  by  eloquent  and  circumstantial  and 
pathetic  description. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralist,  in  the  aooount  which 
he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  sense  of  Justice,  has,  I  think, 
drawn  a  less  pleasing  picture  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  than  is  agreeable  to  truth,  "  To  disturb,"  says  he,^ 
"  the  happiness  of  our  nei^bour,  merely  because  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  oar  own ;  to  take  from  him  what  is  of  real  use  to  him, 
merely  because  it  maybeof  eqaal  or  of  more  use  to  as;  or  to  in- 
dulge in  this  maimer,  at  the  expense  of  other  peofde,  tbe  natural 
[reference  which  every  man  has  for  his  own  happiness  above 
that  c£  other  people,  is  what  no  imparUal  spectator  can  go  alcsig 
with.    Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  first  and  priucipally  recom- 

'  I  UQt  partly ;  for  h>l»ts  of  initUaD-      doubtadly  pmnpprae  tome  defect  in  tha 
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mended  to  hia  own  care ;  and  as  he  u  fitter  to  take  care  of  hiin- 
self  than  of  any  other  person,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it  should 
be  BO.  Eveiy  mua,  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply  interested 
in  whatever  immediately  ccmoems  himself,  than  in  what  CMi- 
ceme  any  other  man ;  and  to  hear,  perhiqw,  of  the  death  of 
another  petBcm  with  whom  we  have  no  particalar  coDnezioQ, 
will  g^va  us  less  ooncem,  will  spoil  onr  stomach  or  break  oar 
rest  much  lees  than  a  very  inmgnificant  disaster  which  has 
befallen  oorsdres.  Bat  thoagh  the  rain  of  our  neigfaboar  may 
affect  OS  mach  less  than  a  very  small  misfortune  of  oar  own^ 
we  most  not  min  him  to  prevent  that  small  misfortane,  nor 
even  to  prevent  our  own  loin.  We  must  here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  view  ourselves  not  so  mach  according  to  that  light  in 
which  we  may  naturally  appear  to  ourselyes,  as  according  to 
that  in  which  we  naturally  ^pear  to  others.  Though  every 
man  omy,  aocordii^  to  the  proverb,  be  the  whole  world  to  him- 
self to  the  test  of  mankind  he  is  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it 
Though  his  own  happiness  may  be  a£  more  importance  to  him 
than  that  of  all  the  world  be^des,  to  every  other  person  it  ia  of 
no  more  consequence  than  that  of  any  other  man.  Though  it 
may  be  true,  therefore,  HitA  every  individual,  in  his  own  breast, 
naturally  prefers  himself  to  all  mankind,  yet  he  dares  not  look 
mankind  in  the  &ce,  and  avow  that  he  acts  according  to  this 
principle.  He  feels  that  in  this  preference  they  can  never  go 
along  with  him,  and  that,  how  natural-  soever  it  may  be  to  him, 
it  must  ^ways  appear  excessive  and  extravagant  to  them. 
When  he  views  himself  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  conecioua 
that  otlters  will  view  him,  he  sees  that  to  them  he  is  bnt  one  of 
the  multitude,  in  no  respect  better  than  any  other  in  it  If  ho 
would  act  so  as  that  the  impartial  spectator  may  enter  into  the 
principles  of  his  conduct,  which  is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the 
greatest  desire  to  do,  he  must  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occa- 
nons,  humble  the  arrogance  of  his  self-love,  and  bring  it  down 
to  something  which  other  men  can  go  along  with."* 

I  am  ready  to  ackoowledge  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
pascage ;  and  that  a  prudential  r^ard  to  the  opinion  of  othen 

•  ^mith,  7%«ory  ^  Uonl  Seminaa;  Part  II.  lect.  ii.  chap.  l_iU.] 
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might  teach  a  man  of  good  sense,  vdthoDt  the  aid  of  more 
Amiable  motiveei,  to  conceal  his  anreasonable  partialities  in 
favour  of  himself,  and  to  act  agreeablj  to  what  he  conceiTes  to 
be  the  Bentiments  of  impartial  spectators.  Bat  I  caooot  help 
thinking,  that  the  fact  is  mnch  too  sfzongly  stated  with  respect 
to  the  natural  partiality  of  self-love,  sapporang  the  situation  of 
oar  neighhoars  to  be  as  comidetely  presented  to  oar  view  as  oar 
own  mast  of  necessitf  be.  When  the  orator  wishes  to  combat 
the  selfish  passions  of  his  aadienoe,  and  to  rooss  them  to  a  sense 
of  what  they  owe  to  mankind,  what  mode  of  persoaaon  does 
nature  dictate  to  him  ?  Is  it  to  remind  them  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  necesaitj,  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  oondact  to  the  sen- 
timents of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  flings?  Such 
«onsiderationB  nndoabtedl;  mighty  with  some  men,  produce  a 
-cralain  effect,  and  might  lead  them  to  assume  the  appeeiaoce 
of  virtne ;  but  they  would  never  ex(ute  a  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  thought  of  injustice,  or  a  erndden  and  inroluntaiy 
hunt  of  dimntereeted  affection.  If  the  orator  can  only  succeed 
in  fixing  thdr  attrition  to  facta,  and  in  bringing  these  &cta 
home  to  their  imagination  by  the  power  of  hie  eloquence,  he  has 
completely  attained  his  object  NO'  sooner  are  the  facts  appre- 
hended, than  the  benevolent  |nincip1e8  of  our  nature  display 
themselves  in  all  their  beauty.  The  most  cautious  and  timid 
lose,  for  a  moment,  all  thought  of  themfielves,  and,  despiang 
every  consideration  of  prudence  or  of  safety,  become  wholly 
engnwsed  with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Mai^  other  facts,  which  are  commonly  alleged  as  proofs  of  the 
original  seMshness  of  mankind,  may  he  explained,  in  part,  in  a 
similar  way ;  and  may  he  traced  to  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a 
want  of  ima^ation,  arising,  probably,  from  some  fault  in  early 
«daoation. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  the  social  prin- 
ciples, may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  passions,  excepting  those 
which  take  their  rise  Irom  the  body.  They  are  commonly  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  imagination. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curiou^  that  when  an  imagination 
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-whidi  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  whicti,  like  those  of  the 
Tolgar,  has  little  activity  from  a  want  of  coltore,  is  fairly  roused 
l^  the  deacriptionB  of  the  orator  or  of  the  poet,  it  is  more  apt 
to  produce  Ha  Tioleooe  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  mindB  of  a 
superior  order.  By  giving  this  facolty  occasional  exercise,  we 
-acquire  a  great  degree  of  commEind  over  it.  As  we  can  with- 
-draw  the  attention  at  pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and  trans- 
port ourselves  into  a  world  of  our  own,  so,  when  we  wish  to 
moderate  our  enthusiasm,  we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  imagi- 
natioD,  and  return  to  our  ordinary  perc^tions  and  occupations. 
Bat  in  a  mind  to  which  these  intellectiial  visious  are  not  fami- 
liar, and  which  borrows  them  completely  from  the  genius  of 
another,  imagination,  when  once  excited,  becomes  perfectly 
ungovernable,  and  produces  something  like  a  temporary  insa- 
ni^.  Hence  the  wonderful  effects  of  popular  eloquence  on  the 
lower  orders;  effecto  which  are  much  more  remarkable  than 
-what  it  ever  produces  on  men  of  education.' 

8WJT.  V. — COyriNUATION  or  THE  SAMZ  SUBJSCT. 
INCONVEHIEMCBS  REBCLTIHO  FBOU  AN  ILL-SEOrLATED  lUAOINATlOM. 

It  was  tmdoubtedly  the  intention  of  nature  that  the  objects 
■of  perception  should  produce  much  stronger  impresaionB  on  the 
mind  than  its  own  operations.  And,  accordingly,  they  always 
do  so,  when  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  early  life  to  exercise 
the  different  principles  of  our  constitution.  But  it  is  possible, 
by  long  habits  of  solitary  reflection,  to  reverse  this  order  of 
thiog!^  and  to  we^en  tiie  attention  to  sensible  objects  to  so 
great  a  d^ree,  as  to  leave  the  conduct  almost  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  imagination.  Removed  to  a  distance  fix)m 
aodety,  and  from  the  pursuits  of  life,  when  we  have  been  long 
■accustomed  to  converse  with  our  own  thoughts,  and  hare 

*  ["  He  proTinoo  of  cloqnnice  ia  to  heighUn  then  with  inutgei  ud  coloon 

reign  orermiDili  ottloioperetftUfu  and  ankiiowiita  them ;  and  to  niwi  and  ea- 

iiUkimaginatum;  to  Mt  tfaingt  in  Hgbt*  gtut  tbetr  rode  paukmi  to  tbe  pcJct  to 

ibe;  never  mw  them  in  i   to  engage  vbiohtlteipeakerwiihee  to  bring  tbem." 

tbeir  Mtentioti  by  detuli  and  ^mn-  — Qi^'t  Xisflert,  p.  8M.] 
«tancec  gradoally  nnftJded  1  to  ad<nii  ud 
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fonod  our  aotirity  gratified  bj  intellectnsl  exertions,  whklL 
afford  scope  to  all  oar  powers  and  affectums,  wttboot  expoamg- 
lu  to  the  inconTemencee  resolting  from  the  bnsUe  of  tiie  world^ 
we  are  apt  to  contract  an  uDnatur&l  predilection  for  nieditatioo^ 
and  to  loae  all  intereat  in  external  occorrenoea.  In  aoch  a 
utoation  too,  the  mind  gradnaUy  loaea  that  ooniiDaod  which 
eduoafaon,  when  properly  ccmdacted,  givea  it  orer  the  traia  of 
its  ideas,  till  at  length  the  most  eztraragant  dreams  of  imagi- 
natitm  acquire  as  powerAil  an  iaflaeoce  in  exciting  all  its 
passions  as  if  they  were  realitiee,  A  wild  and  monntainoos 
country,  which  presents  bat  a  limited  variety  of  objects,  and 
these  only  of  snch  a  sort  as  "  awake  to  solemn  thongh^"  has  a 
remarkable  ^Eect  in  cherishing  this  enthiuiasm. 

When  snch  disorders  of  the  imaginatioB  have  been  long  con- 
firmed l^  habit^  tiie  evil  ntay  perhaps  be  beyood  a  reme<fy  ; 
bat  in  their  inferior  degrees,  much  may  be  expected  from  oar 
own  efforts,  in  particolar,  from  mingling  gradually  in  tlie  bun- 
nesB  and  amusements  of  the  world ;  or,  if  we  have  sufficient 
force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  rescdutely  plunging  into- 
Uioee  active  and  interesting  and  hazardoas  scene^  which,  by 
compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  (nrcomstances,  may  weaken 
the  impressions  of  imagination,  and  strengthen  those  produced, 
by  realities.  The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  these  cases,  is  eqnaUy 
beautifal  and  just : — 

"  Oo,  loft  BQthonut  1  qnit  ths  cjpnu  gnivcs, 
Nor  to  the  rivnlst'a  lonely  mouiiQ^  tune 
Tout  lad  eomplaint.    Go,  aaok  tha  cbeeriiil  hannte 
Of  msD,  and  mingle  iritli  the  buttling  onnrd ; 
]j>j  uhemei  for  vealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  iruli 
Of  nobler  miode,  aod  pmb  tliem  night  and  dij. 
Or  join  tlie  c*r«T«a  in  qnoit  of  acenea  * 

Mbw  to  jronr  «7«i,  and  akifling  enr;  hanr, 
Bcfood  tba  AIt»,  befmul  the  Apenniae* ; 
Or,  BDn  •dveDtQTona,  nih  into  tlie  Betd 
TVlierB  war  grom  hot ;  and  raging  dirough  the  akj. 
The  lofty  tnuepet  awalla  the  nudd'ning  aoul ; 
And  in  the  faaidy  cenp  and  toileome  mftrch, 
Votgtt  all  aofter  and  l«a  manly  carei."  * 

■  Annatnnig,  [Art  oj  Pntervinff  Aobft,  Book  IT.  UU.1 
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The  disordered  state  of  mind  to  whicb  these  observations 
refer  is  the  more  interesting,  that  it  is  chiefly  inddeat  to  men 
of  nncommoa  seDBibilit7  and  genius.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  fliere  is  a  connexion  between  genius  and  melao- 
oholy ;  and  there  u  one  sense  of  the  -wtad  mdemcholj/,  in  which 
the  remark  is  nodoobtedlf  true, — a  sense  which  it  may  be 
difficult  to  define,  but  in  which  it  implies  nothing  either  gloomy 
or  malerolent*  This,  I  think,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  facta, 
bat  may  be  inferred  from  some  principles  which  were  formerly 
stated  on  the  subject  of  invention ;  for  as  the  disposition  now 
alluded  to  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  current  of  thought,  and 
to  collect  the  attratioa  of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly  &vourable 
to  the  disooveiy  of  those  profound  conclusione  which  result  from 
an  accurate  examination  of  the  less  obvious  relations  smoag 
our  ideas.  From  the  same  principlea  too,  may  be  traced  some 
irf  the  efElactB  which  sitaation  and  early  educatioo  produce  on 
the  intellectnal  character.  Among  the  natives  of  wild  and 
solitary  oomitries  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  sablime  exertions 
of  poetical  imaf^uation  and  of  philosophical  research,  while 
those  men  whose  attention  has  been  dissipated  irom  infancy 
amidst  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  whose  current  of  thought 
has  been  trained  to  yield  and  aocommodate  itself,  every  moment, 
to  the  rapid  saocession  of  trifles,  which  diversi^  feshiooable 
life,  acquire,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  the  intellectual 
habits  which  are  &vourable  to  gaiety,  vivaoi^,  and  wit 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  inflaenoe  of  a  warm  imagi- 
nation, is  obliged  to  niingle  oocasionally  in  the  scenes  of  real 
bnainees,  he  is  perpetn^y  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  hi» 
own  enthusiasm.  What  we  call  good  sense  in  &e  conduct  of 
life,  conmsts  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  nund  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  perfect  coolness  and 

'  All  W  mlirit  Im  «{>m]  yiytmen  iciibed  H  axaiting  ■  pacaEar  inBnence 

Jil^t,  11  amrk  fiXMvf isi,  |  nXmmki,  t  ti  tblt  period  of  the  jei,  "  irben  Iha 

•Mm,  (rl^Mif,  fan»rai /MA>r¥>lL(H>  dark  wtodi  rfutaaa  ntnra,  and  vbt-n 

tm—ArittoL  Pnllmi.  net.  xii.  1^~  thebUingleaTeiuidtlie  ulradfielibdU 

[Such    i*    iht  jAOomiphic  mdondif^y  the  lieutatoncswicli  mournful  preuf^ 

vlri^  Thonmn*  huiopallMlicnllyile-  and  with  tender  rpcoUertu>iii."j 
•  [£*!■«,  A^tmn.  IMH— Bt] 
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accunu^,  all  the  rarions  circnmBtaDces  of  hia  situatuHi,  a>  I 
lliat  each  of  them  may  prodoce  its  due  impression  on  him,  > 
'withoat  any  exaggeration  uising  &om  his  own  peculiar  lisUtE  1 
Bnt  to  B  man  of  an  ill-r^ulated  imi^^ination,  external  drcnm-  li 
etaoces  ouly  serve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thought^  and  lie  I 
conduct  he  pursuea  haa,  in  geoerol,  fax  less  reference  to  liit 
real  HitoBtion,  than  to  some  imaginary  one,  in  which  he  coa 
-ceives  himeelf  to  be  pl&ced ;  in  consequence  of  which,  while  be 
appears  to  himself  to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect  wisdfsn 
and  conmstency,  be  may  ficqaently  exhibit  to  others  all  the 
appeanoces  of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly,  Heems  to  be  the  ides 
which  the  author'  of  the  B^ections  on  th^  Character  »ad 
Writinga  of  Rotuaetm  has  formed  of  tiiat  exttaordinaiy  mar. 
^  His  faculties,"  we  are  told,  "  were  slow  in  their  operatioo, 
but  his  heart  was  ardent:  it  was  in  conseqneoce  of  his  own 
meditations,  that  he  became  impassioned:  he  discoveied  do 
sudden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings  grew  upon  teflectioa  It 
has,  perhaps,  happened  to  him  to  &11  in  love  grsdoally  witii  * 
woman,  by  dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her  during  hst  abeenca 
Sometimes  he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  afisc- 
tion  \  but  if  an  expressioD  bad  eBc^)ed  yon,  which  might  bear 
aa  uu&TOurable  construction,  he  would  recollect  it,  examine  il^ 
«xa^erate  it,  perhaps  dwell  npon  it  for  a  month,  and  coDclnde 
by  a  total  breach  with  yon.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was 
scarce  a  possibility  of  undeceiving  him ;  for  the  light  which 
broke  in  npon  him  at  once  was  not  sufficient  to  efbce  tlie 
wrong  impreasioDS  which  had  tak^i  place  so  gradually  in  bit 
mind.  It  was  extremely  difficnlt,  too,  to  ooutinoe  long  en  an 
intimate  footing  with  him.  A  word,  a  gesture,  furnished  bim 
with  matter  of  profound  meditation :  he  competed  the  mod 
trifling  circomstuices  like  so  many  mathematical  propootiona, 
and  conceived  his  condnnons  to  be  supported  by  the  evidenoe 
of  demonstration.  I  believe,"  continues  this  ingenious  writer 
^  that  imagination  was  the  sfTongest  of  his  fecnlties,  and  tlist 
it  bad  almost  absorbed  all  the  rest  He  dreamed  rather  than 
existed,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  said,  more  properly, 

■  HkdMiw  <1«  SUil  Holttdn. 
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fo  have  passed  in  his  mind,  than  withoat  him,— a  mode  of 
"beiDg,  one  shoold  have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  securecl 
him  from  distrust,  as  it  prevented  him  &om  observation ;  but 
the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempting  to 
observe,  it  only  rendered  his  observations  erroneous.  That 
luB  Boul  was  tender,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  having  read  bis 
woi^ ;  hut  bis  imagination  sometimes  interposed  between  his 
reason  and  bis  affectiona,  and  destroyed  their  influence:  he 
appeared  sometimes  void  of  sensibility ;  but  it  was  because  he- 
did  not  perceive  objects  such  as  they  were.  Had  he  seen  them 
with  our  eyes,  his  heart  would  have  been  more  affected  than 
oars." 

In  this  very  strikiDg  description  we  see  the  melancholy  pic> 
tnre  of  sensibility  and  genius  approlching  to  insanity.  It  is  a 
case,  probably,  that  but  rarely  occurs  in  the  extent  here  de- 
scribed ;  but,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in 
the  world,  who  will  not  trace  many  resembling  features  to  it^ 
in  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances ;  perhaps  there  are  few 
who  have  not  been  occauonally  conscious  of  some  resemblance 
to  it  in  themselves. 

To  these  observations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  ezoeadve  in- 
dnlgence  in  the  pleasnres  of  imi^nation,  the  taste  may  acqoire- 
a  fikstidious  refinement  unsuitable  to  the  present  situation  of 
homan  nature ;  and  those  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  which 
ought  to  be  formed  by  actual  experience  of  the  world,  may  be 
gradually  so  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  poetry  and 
romance,  as  to  disqualify  us  for  the  scene  in  which  we  are 
destined  to  act  Such  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind  is  an 
endless  sonrce  of  error,  m(H«  particntarly  when  we  are  placed 
in  those  critical  sitoationB  in  which  our  conduct  determines  our 
future  happiness  or  misery,  and  which,  on  account  of  this  ex- 
tenavg  influence  on  hnman  life,  form  the  principal  ground-work 
of  fictitious  compoation.  The  effect  of  novels,  in  misleading^ 
Hie  pasaions  of  youth,  with  respect  to  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  relations,  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
inconveniences  resulting  firom  an  iil-regulated  imag^atioa 
The  pa&don  of  love  has  been,  in  ereiy  age,  the  favourite 
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luibject  of  tbe  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  finest  prodoc- 
tiona  of  haman  gsniiu.  These  are  the  natural  delight  of  tht 
jroung  and  sosoeptiUe^  long  before  Uie  influence  of  the  paanona 
is  felt ;  and  from  these  a  romantic  mind  forms  to  itself  an  ideal 
model  of  beaufy  and  perfection,  and  beoomee  enamoored  with 
its  ovn  creaUon.  On  a  heart  whidi  has  been  long  aocnstomed 
to  be  thus  warmed  hj  the  imagination,  the  excellences  of  real 
oharacters  make  but  a  slight  impression ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
will  b«  found,  that  men  of  a  romantic  turn,  nnlees  when  tinder 
the  inflnenoe  of  violent  passions,  are  seldom  attached  to  a  par- 
ticular object  Where^  indeed,  such  a  turn  is  united  with  a 
warmth  of  tempeawnent,  the  effects  are  different,  but  theiy  are 
«qually  fatal  to  hi^pinesa  As  the  distinctionB  which  exist 
among  real  characters  aie  ccaifoanded  b;  fiilse  and  exaggerated 
'Conceptions  of  ideal  perfection,  the  choice  is  directed  to  sonae 
object  by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  slight  resemblance  is  mis- 
taken for  an  exact  coincidence,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  poet 
And  norelifit  are  applied  literally  to  an  indiTidnal,  who  peiluqia 
falls  short  of  the  common  standard  of  ezcdlence.  "  I  am  cer- 
iaia'  says  the  author  last  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the 
character  of  Bouaseau,  "  that  he  never  formed  an  attachment 
which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.  It  was  illusions  alone  tiiat 
■could  captivate  his  passions;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him 
alwa^  to  accomplish  his  mistress  from  his  own  fanqy.  I  am 
certain  also,"  she  adds,  "  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved  the 
mos^  and  perhaps  the  only  woman  whom  be  loved  constantly, 
was  bis  own  Julie." 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  passion,  the  effects  of  a  ro- 
mantic imagination  are  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer ; 
and  they  have  often  led  moralists  to  regret,  that  a  temper  of 
mind  so  dangerous  to  happiness  should  have  received  so  much 
«ncouragement  from  some  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might 
have  employed  thmr  genius  to  better  pmposes.  These^  how- 
«ver,  are  not  the  only  effects  which  such  habits  of  study  have 
on  the  character.  Some  others,  whidi  are  not  so  apparent  at 
first  view,  have  a  tendency,  not  only  to  mislead  ns  where'  oar 
own  happiness  is  at  stake,  but  to  ddeat  the  operation  of  those 
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active  principles  which  were  intended  to  unite  oa  to  society. 
The  mBQQer  in  which  imaginBtion  influences  the  mind,  in  the 
instances  which  I  allude  to  at  present,  is  cnrious,  and  deserves 
a  more  particular  expluiation. 

I  shall  hare  occadon  afterwards  to  sbew,^  in  treating  o£  our 
moral  powen^  that  experience  diminishes  the  infloence  of  pas- 
nve  impresrioDS  on  the  mind,  but  Btrengthens  our  active  prin- 
-ciples.  A  course  of  debauchery  deadens  the  Benae  of  pleasure, 
but  increases  the  denre  of  gratification.  An  inuQcderate  use 
of  strong  liquors  destroys  the  sensibilitf  of  the  palate,  but 
strengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  enjoyments  we 
derive  JTom  any  favourite  pursuit,  gradually  decay  as  we  ad- 
vance in  years ;  and  yet  we  continue  to  prosecute  our  fevourite 
pnrsuits  with  iudeaoDg  steadiness  and  vigour. 

On  these  two  laws  of  our  natore  is  founded  our  capaci^  of 
moral  improvanent  In  proportion  as  we  are  accustraned  to 
obey  our  sense  t^  duty,  the  influence  of  the  temptations  to  vice 
is  diminished ;  whilc^  at  the  same  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous 
conduct  is  confirmed.  How  many  passive  impressions,  for  in- 
stance, must  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of  beneficence  can 
exert  itself  oniformly  and  habitually  I  How  many  circum- 
stances are  there  in  the  distresBes  of  others,  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  alienate  our  hearts  &om  them,  and  which  prompt  as 
to  withdraw  fi-om  the  sight  of  the  miserable  I  The  impressiona 
we  receive  irom  these  are  un&vourable  to  virtue :  their  force, 
however,  eveiy  day  diminishee,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  by  perse- 
verance, be  wholly  destroyed.  It  is  thus  that  the  character  of 
the  beneficent  mou  is  formed.  The  passive  impressions  which 
he  felt  originally,  and  which  counteracted  his  sense  of  dufy, 
have  lost  thdr  influence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become 
part  of  his  nature. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  reasoning  may,  in  part^  be  re- 
torted ;  for  among  those  pasdve  impreeuons  which  are  weak- 
ened by  repetition,  there  are  some  which  have  a  beneficial 
tendency.    The  uneasiness,  in  particular,  which  the  sight  of 

■  The  fbUowing  reMODing  wm  ng-  AjuJegg,  which  the  nader  nili  fiod  is 
geited  to  me  b;  ft  patMge  ia  Bating      Note  U  at  the  end  of  tha  vohuiM. 
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distress  oocaeionB,  is  a,  etrong  incentire  to  acta  of  huDaanilj ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  lesBened  b^  experience.  This 
migbt  oatuially  lead  ob  to  expect,  tbist  the  yotuig  and  onprac- 
tosed  would  be  more  disposed  to  perform  braieficeut  actions  than 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  familiar 
with  soenes  of  miseiy.  And,  in  truth,  the  &ct  wonld  be  so, 
were  it  not  that  the  effect  of  castom  oq  this  pesore  impression 
is  coonteracted  by  its  effect  oa  others ;  and,  above  all,  by  its 
influence  in  stiengthemng  the  active  habit  of  beneficence.  Ad 
old  and  experienced  physician  is  less  affected  hy  the  aght  of 
bodily  pun  Aan  a  yonnger  practitioner ;  bat  he  has  acquired 
a  more  ooofirmed  habit  of  assisting  the  mck  and  hdplesa,  and 
would  offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  should  withht^ 
from  them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  hia  power  to  bestow.  lit 
this  case,  we  see  a  beautiful  provision  made  for  our  moral 
improTconent,  as  the  effects  of  experience  on  one  part  of  oor 
constitution  are  made  to  counteract  its  effects  on  aootber* 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  it  mil  follow,, 
that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed  in  retirement,  but  by 
mingling  in  the  scenes  of  active  liie ;  and  that  an  halntual 
attention  to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  is  not  merely  use- 
less  to  the  character,  hut  poaitarely  hurtful 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed,  that  the  frequent  perusal  of 
pathetic  compositions  diminishes  tjie  uneaaness  which  they  are 
naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A  person  who  indulges  habitually  in 
such  studies,  may  feel  a  growing  de«re  of  his  osual  gratifica- 
tion, hot  he  is  every  day  less  uid  less  affected  by  the  scenes 
which  are  presented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  actor,  loog  hackneyed  on  the  stf^,  who  is  capable  of 
bdng  completely  interested  by  the  distresses  of  a  tragedy.  The 
e&ct  of  such  oranpositious  and  repreeentatians,  in  rendering  the 
mind  callous  to  actual  distress,  is  still  greater ;  for  as  the  ima^ 
gination  of  the  poet  almost  always  cairtes  him  beyond  truth  and 
nature,  a  familiarity  with  the  tra^c  scenes  which  he  exhilntB 
can  haxdly  fail  to  deaden  the  impression  produced  by  the  com- 

*  [In  fatthtr  illDttration  oT  tliii,  na  of  tb«  OM,  in  dm  lecoail  book  of  hi* 
Arittotls'i  chBi>ler  oa  the  Moml  Habits      Bketorie.—Ed.] 
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paratively  trifling  eafierings  which  the  ordioaiy  course  of  humaa 
a&in  presents  to  as.  In  real  life,  a  pronsion  is  made  for  this 
gradnal  decay  of  sAisibility,  bj  the  proportioiiAl  decay  of  other 
pasuTo  impreasionB  which  have  an  oppodte  tendency,  and  by 
the  additional  force  which  oar  active  habits  are  daily  acquiring. - 
ExhibitionB  of  fictitioua  distress,  while  they  produce  the  fonner 
change  on  the  character,  have  no '  infloence  in  producing  the 
latter ;  oa  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  strengtbea  those  pasmve 
impreeaons  which  counteract  beneficence.  The  scenes  into 
which  the  novelist  introduces  us  are,  m  general,  perfectly  unlike 
ttiose  which  occur  in  the  world.  As  his  object  is  to  please,  he 
removes  from  his  descriptions  every  circumstance  which  is  dis- 
gusting, and  presents  us  with  histories  of  elegant  and  dignified 
distress.  It  is  not  such  scenes  tiiat  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  act,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  characters,  but  with 
the  mean,  the  illiterate  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligata  The 
pemsal  of  fictitious  htstoiy  has  a  tendency  to  increase  that  dis- 
gust which  we  naturally  feel  at  the  ooncomitants  of  distress, 
and  to  cultivate  a  false  refinement  of  taste,  ioconostent  with 
our  condition  as  members  of  society.  Nay,itis  posrableforthia 
refinement  to  be  carried  so  tax,  as  to  withdraw  a  man  from  the 
duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  right  of  those  distresses  which 
he  mi^t  alleviate.  And  aocordingly,  many  are  to  be  found 
wlu^  if  tiie  rituations  of  romance  were  realized,  would  not  faH 
to  display  the  virtues  of  their  favourite  characters,  whose  sense 
of  duty  is  not  sufficientiy  strong  to  engage  them  in  the  humble 
'  and  private  scenes  of  human  misery. 

To  these  effects  of  fictitious  history  we  may  add,  that  it  gives 
no  exercise  to  our  active  hatats.  In  real  life,  we  proceed  from 
the  passive  impresrion  to  those  exertions  which  it  was  intended 
to  produce.  la  the  contemplation  of  imaginary  Bufferings,  we 
stop  short  at  the  impresrion,  and  whatever  benevolent  disposi- 
tbns  we  may  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying  tiiem 
into  action. 

From  these  reasonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual  attention 
to  exhiUtiona  of  fictitious  distress,  is  in  every  view  calculated 
to  check  our  moral  improvement    It  diminishes  that  nneari- 
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utm  vhicb  we  fed  at  the  nght  of  distzcM,  and  which  ptompte 
us  to  rdieTe  it  It  Btrtmgthaaa  that  dugost  which  the  loa&- 
flome  ocmcomitaata  of  i^Btreas  excite  in  ths  miod,  and  which 
prompts  OS  to  avoid  the  sight  of  miser; ;  idiile,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  no  tendeocf  to  c(»iflrm  tltoae  habits  of  active  hene- 
ficence,  without  which  the  best  dispodtioDs  are  nselesa.  I  woold 
not,  however,  be  tmdentood  to  disapprove  entirel;  of  fictitioaa 
narratives,  or  of  pathetio  oompoeitiuiB.  On  tiie  oontraiy,  I 
think  that  die  perusal  of  them  maybe  attended  with  advantage, 
when  the  eSecis  which  I  have  mentioned  eie  oonected  by  habits 
of  leal  bnsinesB.  They  soothe  the  mind  when  raffled  by  the 
rude  intercourse  of  society,  and,  steeling  the  attention  inaoiBiblj 
from  oar  own  oares,  sabstitate,  instead  df  discontent  and  dis- 
tress, a  tender  and  pleasiag  melancholy.  By  exhibitions  of 
characters  a  little  elevated  above  the  common  standard,  tii^ 
have  a  tendency  to  cultivate  the  taste  in  life,  to  quicken  oar 
disgust  at  what  is  mean  or  offennve,  and  to  form  the  mind 
insensibly  to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendency  to  cultivate 
the  powers  of  mcaal  perception  has  never  been  disputed ;  and 
when  the  infloence  of  such  perceptions  is  powerftilly  f^t,  and  is 
united  with  an  active  and  mazdy  temper,  the^  render  the  char- 
acter not  only  m(«e  amiable,  but  mote  happy  in  itself,  and  more 
useful  to  others ;  fbr  althoa^  a  rectitude  (f  judgment  with 
req>ect  to  conduct,  and  strong  moral  iseliugs,  do  by  no  means 
alone  constitute  virtue;  yet  they  are  freqaentiy  necessary  to 
direct  cor  behaviour  in  the  more  critical  situations  of  life,  and 
they  increase  the  interest  we  take  in  the  general  proeperify  of 
virtue  in  the  world.  I  believe,  likewise,  tbat  by  means  of  fie- 
titiooB  history,  displays  of  character  may  be '  most  suocessMly 
given,  and  the  various  weaknesses  of  the  heart  exposed.  I  only 
meant  to  inanoate,  that  a  taste  for  them  may  be  carried  too 
fitr ;  that  the  sensibiHty  which  terminates  in  imagination.  Is  but 
a  refined  and  selfish  luxuiy ;  and  that  nothing  can  efFectoally 
advance  our  moral  improvement,  but  an  attention  to  the  active 
duties  which  belong  to  our  stations.^ 

*  [After  all  the  conccstiona  I  Iwve      biabiriea  m  onr  modern  dcftcI*,  I  mmt 
ban  made  In  &Tim  <^  giioh  flctitiow      KkmnriedgaujoirapariMK^fcrdkow 
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SKOT.  TL — OONTINUATION  OF  THB  8A1IE  BDBJICT. 

F  IHAaiNATION  IB 

The  faculty  of  una^iuilio&  ia  the  great  ^ring  of  hnman 
activity,  and  the  principal  soorce  of  hnman  improrement.  As 
it  delights  in  preeentiDg  to  the  mind  scenes  and  obaracters 
more  perfect  than  those  which  we  are  aoqnainted  with,  it  pre- 
vents us  from  ever  beiug  completely  satisfied  with  onr  present 
-condition,  or  with  oar  [Mst  attainments,  and  engages  ns  con- 
tinually in  the  pursuit  of  some  ootried  ei^yment,  or  of  some 
ideal  excelleDc&  Hence  the  ardoox  of  the  selfish  to  better 
their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their  persoiial  accomplishments; 
and  hence  the  zeal  of  the  patriot  and  the  philosopher  to 
advance  the  virtue  and  the  happmess  of  the  hnman  race. 
Destroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man  will  become  aa 
stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence  which  ima- 
gination has  formed,  are  greatly  raised  above  the  ordinary 
standard,  they  interest  the  paatdons  too  deq>ly  to  leave  us  at  aU 
-times  the  cool  exercise  of  reason,  and  produce  that  stdte  of  the 
mind  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  enthncdasm ; 
a  temper  which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error  aod 
•disappointment^  but  which  is  a  source,  at  the  same  time,  of 
heroic  actions  and  of  exalted  characters.  To  the  exf^gerated 
conceptions  of  eloquence  which  perpetually  revolved  in  the 
mind  of  Cicero — to  that  idea  whidi  haunted  his  thoughts  of 
•aliqwid  immenaum  i^niiumqae — ^we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  most  splendid  displays  of  hnman  genios ;  and  it  is  proba* 

perfbrmanoM  of  u  wliar  d>U,  whicli  thej  hsTS  no  nbh  teudencj  m  norek 

dtMcriba  lbs  tdnotarat  of  buigiiiuj  lure  to  miilfl&d  them  in  thdr  fieirg  of 

-orden  of  being.    Hanj  of  Ibam  tfibrd  homan  life.    Id  moat  omm,  ft  ma;  ba 

leuons  of  mondi^  not  Isu  instmotiTS  Iwd  down  u  a  rale,  tbat  fictidoo*  bis- 

than  tlioM  in  oor  moat  nnexoeptionable  toriei  are  dangerona,  in  proportion  u 

novela;  and   thaj   ponai*,   over   aod  themannen  the;  eihibtt  profeta  toi^ 

«bove,  tlia  importuit  ad* anta^^  of  gir-  proich  to  thoae  vhicb  we  expect  to  ncet 

ing  to  llie  tm.jrtn.tinn  of  joDngpenoni  with  in  the  world,] 
a  mnoh  more  Tigorons  axerciaa,  while 
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ble  that  Bomething  of  the  same  kind  has  been  felt  by  eveiy  man 
who  has  risea  much  above  the  level  of  humanity,  ^ther  in 
Bpeculatlon  or  in  action.  It  is  happy  for  the  individual,  when 
-these  enthasiafitic  deeirea  are  directed  to  events  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry, 
takes  ris^  in  part,  from  that  dissatisfaction  which  the  objects- 
of  imagination  inspire  us  with,  for  the  scenes,  the  events,  and 
the  characters,  with  which  our  senses  are  conversant  Tired 
and  disgusted  with  this  world  of  imperfection,  we  delight  to- 
escape  to  another,  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms  of 
nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  sources  of  enjoyment 
are  opened  to  us,  suited  to  the  vast  capadtiee  of  the  human 
mind.  On  this  natural  love  of  poetical  fiction.  Lord  Bacon 
has  founded  a  very  ingenious  argument  for  the  soul's  im- 
mortality ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  important  purposes  to 
which  it  is  subservient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  pur- 
suite  of  our  present  condition,  and  ix>  direct  the  views  to 
higher  objects.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  rendered  subservient 
also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  and  hi^pi- 
ness  of  mankind,  by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  accelerate  the- 
progresB  of  society. 

As  the  pictures  which  the  poet  presents  to  us  are  never  (even 
in  works  of  pure  description)  taithful  copies  from  nature,  but 
are  always  meant  to  be  improvements  on  the  original  she 
affords,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  must  have  some  effect 
in  refining  and  exalting  our  taste,  both  with  respect  to  material 
beauty,  and  to  the  objects  of  our  pursuit  in  life.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  descriptive  poets  have  contributed 
to  diffuse  that  taste  for  picturesque  beauty,  which  is  so  pre- 
valent in  England,  and  to  recall  the  public  admiration  bom. 
the  &ntastic  decorations  of  art,  to  the  more  powerful  and  per- 
manent  charms  of  cultivated  nature ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
first  ardours  of  many  an  illustrious  character  have  been  kindled 
by  the  compositioBS  of  Homer  and  Yii^L  It  is  difficult  to 
say,  to  what  a  degree,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  aociety,  the  rudfr 
compositions  of  the  bard  and  the  minstrel  may  have  been 
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instrumeatal  in  hnmapiring  the  minds  ci  savage  warrior^  and 
in  acceleratiDg  Uie  growth  of  cultiTated  mannen.  Among  the 
"ScandiDanaDS  and  the  GeltEe  we  know  that  this  order  of  men 
was  held  in  veiy  pecoliar  reoeration ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
■would  appear  &om  the  monuments  which  renudn  of  these 
nations,  that  they  were  distrngnished  hy  a  delicacy  in  the  pas- 
-eion  of  love,  and  by  a  humanity  and  generosi^  to  the  van- 
.quiahed  in  war,  which  seldom  appear  among  barbarous  tribes, 
and  -with  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  men  in 
«uch  a  state  of  society  could  have  been  ins^nred,  but  by  a 
separate  class  c^  individuals  in  the  commmiity,  who  devoted 
-themselves  to  the  pacific  profeasiou  of  poetiy,  and  to  the  calti- 
vation  of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  anticipates 
lihe  course  of  homan  afEurs,  and  presents,  in  prophetic  vision, 
to  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  blramngs  which  accompany 
"the  progress  of  reason  and  refinement. 

Nor  most  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  effects  of  Ima- 
gination in  multiplying  the  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment^ 
beyond  what  this  limited  scene  affords.  ]!?ot  to  insist  on  the 
nobler  efforts  of  genius  which  have  rendered  this  pert  of  our 
■ceAutitution  subservient  to  moral  improvement,  how  nlach  has 
the  sphete  of  our  bappinees  been  extended  by  those  agreeable 
fictions  which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  and  make  us  ac^ 
■qnainted  with  new  orders  of  being  I  What  a  fund  of  amuse- 
ment, throt^b  life,  is  prepared  for  one  who  reads,  in  his 
-^lildhood,  the  fables  of  ancient  Qreece  I  They  dwell  habitually 
-on  the  memory,  and  are  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals of  business  or  of  serious  reflection ;  and  in  bis  hours  of 
rural  retirement  and  Idsor^  th^  warm  hia  mind  with  the  fire 
of  andent  genins,  and  animate  every  scene  he  enten^  with  the 
■ofbpring  of  clasncal  fem^. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  futare  scenee  that  Ima- 
gination loves  to  indulge  herself  and  her  prophetic  dreams  are 
almost  always  &vourable  to  happiDesa  By  an  erroneous  eda- 
•cation,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  render  this  fhcnlty  an  instrument 
■of  constant  and  of  exquisite  distress  ;  but  in  such  cases  (ab- 
fitrecting  &om  the  influence  of  a  constitution^  melancholy)  the 
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dutrcsBes  of  a  gloomy  iraaginatioo  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  t» 
nature,  but  to  ^  fbroe  c£  early  impreauoos. 

Tbe  common  bias  of  tlie  mind  midoabtedljr  is,  (soi^  is  the- 
benevoleDt  appointment  of  Providenoe,)  to  think  fiiTonrably  of 
the  fdtore ;  to  orerralue  the  ohanoee  of  poBnble  good,  and  to- 
underrate  the  riaks  of  poerible  evil ;  and  in  the  caae  of  aome 
fortunate  indiridnale,  this  dispoaition  remains  after  a  thonsaad 
disappcHntmenta.  To  what  tUs  bias  of  our  nature  is  owing,  it 
ie  not  material  for  us  to  inquire  ;  tbe  &ct  is  oertain,  and  it  i» 
an  important  <me  to  oar  happinosa  It  K^ports  us  under  the- 
reat distreeBee  of  life,  and  cheers  and  animates  all  our  laboorB ; 
and  although  it  is  Bometimes  apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak  and  in- 
dolent Dund,  thoae  deceitfol  miggeetiona  of  ambition  and  Tanitfr 
wlu(^  lead  as  to  sacrifice  die  daties  and  the  comforts  of  the 
present  moment^  to  romantiD  hopes  and  expectations ;  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  when  ocHmected  with  habits  of  activity 
and  regulated  by  a  solid  judgment,  to  have  a  &TOurable  effect 
on  the  character,  by  inspiring  that  ardour  and  enthuuasm 
which  both  prompt  to  great  enteiprises,  and  are  necessary  to- 
ensure  their  mcoeea.  When  such  a  temper  is  united  (as  it 
commonly  is)  with  pleaung  notions,  concerning  the  order  of 
the  universe,  and  in  particolar  concerning  the  condition  and 
tbe  {voqiects  of  man,  it  places  om'  happiness,  in  a  great  mea^ 
mm,  b^ond  the  power  of  f(»tane.  While  it  adds  a  double- 
idish  to  evoy  enjoyment,  it  blonta  the  edge  of  all  our  suffer- 
ings ;  and  even  when  human  life  presents  to  us  no  object  on 
which  our  hopes  can  rest,  it  invites  the  imaginatioQ  beyond  the 
dark  and  troubled  horizon  which  terminates  all  our  earthly 
prospeeta,  to  wander  nnconflned  in  the  r^ons  of  futurity.  A, 
man  of  benevolence  whose  mind  is  enlarged  by  philosophy^ 
will  indulge  the  same  agreeable  antidpatioDs  with  respect  to 
society ;  will  view  all  the  different  improvemcmts  in  arts,  in 
commeroe  and  in  the  sdlencee,  as  oo-operatiug  to  promote  the 
union,  the  happinesB,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind ;  and  amidst 
the  political  disorders  resulting  from  the  pr^udices  and  rollies 
of  his  own  times,  will  look  forward  with  tmneport  to  the  lileis- 
ings  which  are  reserved  fur  posterity  in  a  more  enligiitened  ag^ 
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HOTES  AND  IllUSTBATlONS. 


Kara  A,  p.  n.—Naturt  ofAe  FIdlotoplm  of  Mind. 

I  AM  hqppf  in  bang  aUs  to  quota  tho  fbllcnring  pwuge,  in  illiiitntion  of  » 
doobioe,  igiinK  which  I  do  not  cnicar>«  it  p«mQiI«  to  nrgo  aiiTthiag,  bat  tha 
knthoritj  a!  Mmw  iDiutrioiii  namea : — 

"  Pnitqne  I'eiiitanoe  daa  corps  o'ect  poor  omia  quo  U  permanence  dllna  dont 
lei  propriiU*  r£pondent  i  nn  coriain  ordre  de  noa  aanntiau,  il  an  iian1t«  qn'oDa 
d'&  rfon  da  phi*  eertun  qoa  oelle  d'satna  Strei  qui  bo  maztifaatant  figalament  par 
lour*  eHeta  aiir  nooa ;  et  poitqne  noa  obaerratiiuia  anr  not  propro*  iacnltfa,  ccn- 
firmtet  par  cellea  qna  nou  Umb*  tor  lea  tXm  penttnta  qui  animgnt  stun  dM 
«oipa,  DC  nam  montmt  ancnne  anilogte  antra  I'Mra  qd  Mnt  oa  qtd  pmie  et. 
I'Stioqni  nonioffiik  pUnomfaie  d«  I'ttcsdiM  oadel'tmpinftTaUIJtC,  fln^  aao- 
con*  raiaon  do  oroira  oea  strei  da  la  mfms  Datura.  Aind  U  ipiritnalitt  do  I'lntt 
n'eat  pu  om  opinion  qni  ait  beadn  da  prsoToi,  maia  la  rfgoltat  siniple  et  natural 
d'ana  analfae  sxaote  de  noi  [die*,  et  do  noi  fitcnltii:" — Vie  dt  M.  Twrgol,  par  H, 
Condorort. 

DaacaHaa  waa  the  flnt  pUIoaif  bar  who  atatad.  In  •  clear  and  wtiafacfawy 
manlier,  the  ^elinolion  batwaen  Hind  and  Matter,  and  who  ptanlad  oat  tbe  pn^Mr 
plan  for  atodyinK  the  inteOectnal  phsnomeiM.  It  ia  obieflj  in  conaaqoonce  of  hit 
pradao  ideal  with  raapact  to  tUi  diitinotion,  that  we  may  ramaik  in  all  hii  me- 
tqihyiical  writing!,  a  peiqaooity  which  ia  not  obaerrable  in  tboao  of  an;  of  hit 


I>T.  Bud  haa  ramaAed,  that  although  Deacartei  infen  the  anatence  of  mind, 
fton  the  oparatiaai  of  whi<^  we  are  oanadona,  yet  he  conld  not  raooncile  bimeelf 
to  tJte  notion  of  an  unknown  lobetanca  or  nibstratiun,  to  which  theaa  operaliaM 
hdongsd.  And  it  waa  on  tlui  acooant,  be  coiuectnraa,  that  be  mada  tb«  eaaeoM 
rf  the  aonl  to  ooniiit  in  thought ;  aa,  for  a  nmilar  raaai»,  ha  had  made  the  eaaanee 
efmatterto  ooniiit  in  oitenaioti.  Bat  I  an  afntid  that  thia  mppoaitioa  it  not 
(Kfatly  reconcilable  with  Deacartei'  writingi,  for  he  repeatedly  ipeaka  with  the 
Bbmat  oonfidance  of  the  eiiitence  of  labatancea  of  which  we  hare  only  a  retattre 
idea ;  and,  Vfva  in  attempting  to  ihew  that  thought  in  the  eiaential  attribute  of 
nind,  and  eiteosion  of  matter,  he  cunaidert  them  m  nothing  more  than  attiibatea 
or  quaHtiea  belonging  to  theae  lubataDcea. 

"  Per  anbatantiam  nihil  aliud  inteltigere  poasuniui,  qmun  rem  qua  ila  eiiitit,  ut 
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nnlb  ■G4  n  tnfgeat  ad  eiiilaDdiim.  Et  qiddBm  rabitantik  qu«  nnlU  pluM  r* 
lodigMt,  bhIm  taatnn  poteat  iiilelBgi,  n«tDp«  Dmb.  Aliw  *«io  omiraa,  uon  tda 
op*  ooDonmu  Dat  ttitlMt  pcM*  perdpimai.  Atqua  idea  di 
oMiTMiit  Dm  ct  illi*  «u»ppea  nt  did  itdtt  !d  Hib<dii ;  I 
dgdflotio,  potaat  diitutcta  tatclligi,  qiM  Dm,  «t  OMtatu  dt  oc 

"  Fommt  Mton  nbaUutla  corpOTM,  at  men*,  nre  rabftatida  01 
•nb  Itoa  oommnnt  aonospta  mtelUgi ;  {nod  nut  m,  qua  nla  Dei  w 
ad  •xuModiun.  Vanintaoun  non  potait  •nbaUatia  primun  M)imid*«Tti  m 
nb,  qood  nt  n>  exutan*,  quid  hM  adnm  par  mdm  mo  aScit;  Md  bdk  ipaatn 
agDoacimai  ex  qoolibat  qoi  attribnlo,  par  oammaiiain  iUaa  notjanaa,  quod  nQuli 
hoIIa  aiiDt  attribntk,  DnIWre  proprietatei  ant  qnalititoa.  Bs  hoc  enim,  quod  mE- 
qood  aUribntsm  adeaae  pardpiannii,  coooladimiu  aligmni  ran  exiatantain,  nra 
•obatulum  cul  flltid  tribd  poMit,  mmwario  atlam  *daMa. 

«  Bt  qoidam  as  qnolfiiat  attribato  aBbaUntla  eognoadtin :  aad  ima  tauan  eat 
cijaaqiM  mbatanlli*  pnadpoa  praprivtaa,  qua  ipdu  natnram  aasaDtiaiDqne  ooo. 
rtitdt,  et  ad  qnain  aH*  cdum  laAnintnr.  ITmpe  txttntia  b  Ingnin,  htmn  et 
proAudDm  labatantia  ocnpoiMa  natnram  ooDstitiilt ;  et  eef^ath  ooutitilit  Bataram 
mbataatiis  o^tanHa." — Prmofia  FhSotc^tae^  Pan  I.  cap.  B.  HiL 

In  itating  Ilia  reUtiTe  notioDi  vhich  ve  liara  of  miikd  and  of  bod^,  I  have 
aToided  the  nae  of  the  mad  midoaoB,  aa  I  am  unwilling  to  Ihreiah  tba  aG^taat 
oeeaalan  Ibr  cobImim;  ;  asd  have  oontantad  njaaV  nitb  dafluhiK  HNBif  to  b» 
tMat  wUoh  fytk,  ihinki,  will*,  bopaa,  Ami,  daabw,  In.  Hut  mj  eonmooBBeaa 
of  then  and  otber  oparatiau  ia  nnrnanirily  aooompanled  villi  a  eonTiction  of  taj 
own  aziateDce,  aod  witb  a  ooDTiotiDO  tbat  all  of  tlma  baloag  to  oua  and  tba  aama 
bdng,  ia  not  a  fajpotbeds  bat  a  lact,  of  wbicb  it  i*  no  more  paanbk  fiv  nM  to 
donte  tban  of  ^m  raali^  of  917  own  aanaatiaiii  ra-  Tolitiona. 

NoTB  B,  p.  01— Jbtontol  Areep/Kn.  (|  I.) 

Dr.  IMd  nmaib,  tbat  Doaoartaa  iqjactad  a  pact  onfy  of  Iha  andeiit  thaorj  of 
patMptiin,aBdadaFtadtbaotbaTpart.  "Tbattbamj,' aaTabe,  "nayba  dindod 
into  two  parta  i  tha  Irat,  tbat  iniagaa,  apadea,  «r  (bnna,  of  axtenal  otgect^  ocai» 
from  the  olject,  and  ntar  by  tba  aTennca  et  tba  aaoaaa  to  tba  vind;  tba  ncond 
fart  ia,  tbat  &»  axtern^  ol^ect  itaelf  li  not  percMTod,  bat  onlf  tba  ^ocIm  or 
image  of  it  in  the  tdnd.  Tba  flnt  part,  Deaoartai  and  liia  fbUowsia  r^ected  and 
tafotedbr  Bolid  Bignmaata,  bnt  tba  aoMnd  part,  neitbar  ha  nor  bi«  lollowera  bare 
tbongbt  of  oaUing  in  qneation,  being  peianadad  tbat  h  Is  only  a  tapnaantatiTa 
image  in  the  mind  of  tba  eitainal  ol^'sct  tbat  we  peroeiTe,  and  not  tba  objaot  it- 
aelf. And  tbia  imaga,  wbicli  tta  parijiataticB  oaliad  a  apeeiM,  ba  calla  an  Uaa, 
cbanging  tba  name  aolj,  wblle  ba  adniiU  tba  thing." 

Tbe  aoMont  which  thii  paaaage  oontaitu  of  Doacartaa'  doctrine  oonaarmng  par- 
captiiai,  ii,  I  beliara^  agraaable  to  hia  preraiKng  opfuioa,  aa  it  maj  ba  ccUactad 
fVom  the  general  Ioiot  of  bla  writingi ',  and  the  obaertatton  with  wbiob  It  coo- 
ofaidea  la  nadonbtodlj  taoe,  tbat  ndthar  be  nor  anj  of  bb  Mlowan  aver  oaDad  In 
qnaatioa  At  aiiatanoa  of  Edaaa,  w  the  ioutiediata  oljacta  of  our  paroaptiaa.  Wib 
fiapect,  howerer,  to  the  first  part  of  the  andent  thaor?,  w  here  itatad,  it  ma;  b» 
proper  to  remark  that  DeioarteB,  allhough  eTidentlj  by  no  meana  aatiafied  with  i^ 
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■umatimN  exfttntt  blmMlF  m  if  ha  lathar  doubted  ot  it,  tlun  expntij  dftDiad  it ; 
and  at  otlur  timaa,  wkni  preiacd  vitli  olijeotioDS  to  hli  own  particiilM'  ayftam,  ha 
adiiiht,atlautInpait,thatnitliiJl(.  Tha  IbUowinK  puaaga  ii  me  of  tbe  moat 
ux^idt  I  Medkat,  in  oppoahlon  to  11m  Mtaant  doctrima ; — 

*  (HMrvandnoi  pAaraa,  ■Dlmau,  nnlli*  iiM^nibw  *b  ot^feotit  ad  oarebrnm 
ndid*  egen  nt  tentist,  (ooaln  qnara  aomanmhar  pUkMopU  noatrl  itatimnl,)  uit 
ad  mlnlmnm  itmg»  aUter  iSatwa  im»|^am  natoTHD  amaiineiidBn  eaw  qoam  vol- 
go  St.  Qaom  enim  aim  eai  nil  coniidgraDt,  prMl«r  limilitndfnatn  Mrum  aata 
otfjaotia  qua  reptMMntsnt,  non  poMimt  eipUcara,  qua  ratitue  ab  oljectiB  (bnnari 
qnaant,  at  raoip  tb  organia  aMinram  axterionun,  et  demma  nerrii  ad  oarabrani 
tnuTslu.  Ntc  iSm  eanaa  imagiDea  lataa  flngwe  mm  Impolit,  niti  qaod  vidsrent 
nenlam  noatcam  •ffioadtei'  pfltura  sicjtari  ad  apprakendsiklinD  oljeotnm  iUnd, 
qood  exhibut :  ox  boo  anlm  Jadkaraat,  illun  aod«m  nodo  escitandaai,  ad  appro- 
fcradenda  m  qiua  tauna  Tuorent,  per  eiigDaa  qoaadam  Imaginea,  in  oapite  noatnt 
doHneatae.  S«d  notiis  conln  «*t  advertendnm,  niolta  pneter  imaginaa  eaie,  qtua 
oogitaCioDea  «xeitaDt,  nt  exempli  gnti*,  •ntbt,  et  rigna,  nulla  modo  aimilia  iii  qnn- 
dgnifloant.'' — Dioptr.  cap.  iv.  aect.  6. 

In  bis  tbird  Medkation,  (wbicb  ocmtalni  bia  oelobratad  argument  for  tbe  exist- 
enoeof  aDeitj,]  the  following  pawage  occnn : — 

"  Bed  hie  ^wdpue  de  ill  eat  qwenndnia  qnaa  tauqnatn  a  rebtu  extra  mo  exist- 
•ntflnu  denimptaa  oonaidsnt,  qiumam  me  moreat  ta^  nt  Illaa  JatiB  rebni  similea 
•aae  exitlinem ;  nempe  ita  videor  doctoi  a  natnra,  at  pneterea  experior  ilia*  non  » 
mea  volnntate  neo  poiDde  ■  m«  ipao  pendeie,  anpe  enhn  toI  invito  obTeraaDtar, 
Dtjan,  nre  TeHm  dva  ntdim,  antie  oaloram,  at  Ideo  pnto  MOtom  Shun,  dre- 
Ideain  caloria  •  m  a  ma  dlreraa,  nempe  ab  Ignli  cnl  asaideo  calore  mihl  adrenira, 
ulhitqne  ma^i  obrlnm  eat,  qoam  ntjttdioem  Istam  rem  anam  aimHitndinem  potina, 
qoam  aUnd  quid  in  ma  fmmitlere  ;  qna  radonea  an  aatii  flraue  aint.  Jam  videbo. 
Com  hk  dico  me  ita  dootam  eue  a  natnra,  intelligo  tantnm  ipontaneo  qnodam 
impetn  me  ferri  ad  boo  oredendom,  non  Inmjne  aUqno  natarat!  mihi  oatandi  e«» 
Tanun,  quM  dno  mnltnm  diaciepant,  nam  qnnonmqne  hmlne  natnmH  mibi  oalend- 
nntnr,'(atqDedexeaqnoddnlnt«n  leqnatnr  me  eaie,  et  ilmlHa,]  nnllo  modo  dabia 
•aae  poiannt,  quia  nnlla  aHa  (acnhaa  caae  poteat,  md  nqne  Sdam  ac  lumini  iati, 
qnaqne  ilia  non  Tera  poamt  docare ;  aad  qnantom  ad  impetnt  natoralas,  jam  anpe 
olim  Jndicari  toe  ab  ilHa  in  dateiiomn  partem  fbirae  ImpnlaTun  cam  de  bono  eli- 
gando  Bguralur,  neo  Tidao  eat  liadnn  In  nlla  alia  re  magii  fldam.  Deinde  quaniTia 
ides  Uha  a  Tohmtata  mea  non  pandeant,  non  idao  eonitat  ipaaa  a  rebne  extra  me- 
poaitla  naceaaario  procedeie ',  nt  entm  impetoi  mi,  de  qnlboa  mox  loqnebar,  qoam- 
na  in  me  nnt,  a  Tolnntate  lamen  mea  dlveim  eiae  Tidentnr,  ita  forte  etiam  aliquiw 
alia  eat  in  me  &cnltaa  nondnm  mibi  aatia  cognita  latarum  Idearam  eflectiii,  nt 
baotanni  aemper  vianm  eat  ilia*,  dnm  MmDio,  abaqne  nUa  rarnm  extemantm  ope 
in  ne  fermad ;  ao  deniqae  qwunTla  a  rebna  a  me  direraii  procederent,  non  in  Je 
•aqnitnT  illaa  relma  latia  aimilei  eaae  debere ;  qninimo  in  mnldi  anpe  magnuni 
diacrimen  videor  deprehenttisae ;  aic,  exempli  canaa,  duaa  dhreraai  aolia  ideu  apud 
me  Invenio,  nnam  tanqoam  a  aenmbna  banitam,  et  quia  maxime  inter  {Una  quas 
adTantitiaa  exiitiiuo  eat  recentenda,  per  qnatn  mibi  valde  parvna  appnret;  aliani 
Teroex  ratinnibaa  aatronomin  deaiimptam,  boo  eat  ex  notionibna  quibnadani  mihi 
innatia  alioiiam  val  quocnmqua  alio  moilo  a  me  ftKlam,  per  qium  uliquotiaa  nuyoi 
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qoam  tans  ■zUbatOT ;  nbmqua  prafoeto  nmili*  eidem  wliexMrneciiitMiti  «m» 
non  polcat,  «t  ratio  pennuUt  Olun  n  nminM  un  duamilom,  qoa  qsam  proxiiDa 
ab  ipM>  TidetOT  moMlAMe.  Qiub  omnia  ntii  <IeiiioD>traDt  ma  hob  hactena*  ex 
o«rto  jndicio,  wd  tantan  tx  c«no  aliqno  frnpalao  endidJue  tm  qaaadam  a  ma 
dinnu  mdften,  qw  idaai  dM  imaginaa  niai  per  organa  huiuiuu,  vel  qnolibet 
alio  paelo  milu  ImnittMt"— [Editia  Anwtalod^  1658,  p.  IS.] 

Amimg  otlMT  aahudrMtioiu  open  Una  nw^tatioD  Hot  to  BcacartM  Ij  ene  of 
])!■  oonwpoiidNita,  [Qmandi,]  it  ii  otyected . — "  Viderii  nrttn  tn  dntnuD  non 

Mnt  sztama  na  aBquM."    To  vhicb  Deacartc*  amwn^ — "  NolaDdiim  nt,  me  non 


iagii ;  «xprNN  tniin  poataa  oatnidi  ipni  a  coiparibn*  H»pe  adiwaii*^  «o  per  beo 
ooiponim  oiirtaDtiani  probui." — Vide  dfjaetioiui  [Qidmta*  tt  Aptawat]  w  Mt- 
ditationa  Bemad  DtiearUt,  ewa  ^jtudem  ad  iOoM  Bt$pmiiombM;  [|  S  at  {  6. 
«d.  ISCT,  pp.  SI,  79.] 

Norm  C,  p.  VI^Exismai  Are^itnt.  ({  3.) 

In  eonaaqneooe  of  Ilia  inieraiMei  which  Hr.  Hnnu  hat  dednoed  fran  thu  doo- 
triiM  ooDcanilng  Canae  and  Eflbdi  amno  later  aatbora  bam  bean  lad  to  diapol*  ita 
truth;  not  peraaiTing  diat  tha  Cdla^  irftliii  part  of  Hr.  Hmna'a  ^atem  doca  itot 
coaaiat  in  hia  piauiaea,  bat  in  the  concterfon  whidi  he  drawa  frcn  tbom. 

Hut  the  otgect  (^tbapfafaicaliitqairer  ianot  to  tnoa  oaoaaaaij  connenooa,  or 
to  aacertain  the  eSdent  canaaa  of  pbenomena,  is  a  principla  which  hai  been  fn- 
^vendjr  aaeribed  to  Hr.  Home  ai  ha  anther,  both  by  bii  foQoiren  and  Ij  hia 
opptmanta ;  bnt  it  ia  in  fact  of  a  mnob  earUar  data,  and  baa  been  muntainad  bj 
many  of  the  noat  eoHghtaned  and  the  leaat  loefticalof  oar  modem  philoaifiliera; 
DOT  do  I  know  that  it  waa  ever  anipedAd  to  hare  a  dangerooa  tandancy,  till  the 
pnUiaation  of  Hr.  Hune'a  writin£a.  "  If  wa  esoept,"  a^a  Dr.  Baimw,  "  tb« 
qntnal  caoaali^  and  dependance  of  the  teima  of  a  matlmnaliaal  demouttatian,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  ii  an;  other  canaaE^  in  the  natnn  of  thin^  whoain  a 
■tecaaaaty  cMtaequenoe  can  l«  fbonded.  Logidana  do  indeed  boaat  of  I  do  not 
luiow  what  kind  of  demonatrationa  fiom  eitcmal  oaiuea  uther  efficient  or  final, 
but  withont  being  aUe  U>  abew  Mie  genuine  example  of  any  ancb ;  nty,  I  inugiDa 
it  ia  impoadbla  for  them  bd  to  do.  For  there  can  be  no  nich  aonuaxion  i^  an  ai- 
teraal  cfBdent  oaoae  with  ita  effect,"  (at  leaat  none  anob  can  he  nndentood  by  na,) 
"  throngh  whiob,  (tricitly  (peaking,  the  effect  ia  neoeaaarily  anj^Maed  by  the  n^ 
poaitiMi  of  the  eSdant  caaae,  or  any  dateisiinate  canae  t^  the  aappoaition  of  the 
«flbet."  He  adda  atterwarda,  "  Therelore  there  can  be  no  argnmantatiaD  frian  an 
«fflciant  caoaa  to  the  eSao^  or  from  an  eSiMit  to  the  oanaa  which  ia  lawftilly  neoaa- 
earj."— JfocAaautKoI  £«etam  raod  at  OauAridgt. 

Dr.  Batkr,  too,  u  hia  diaoonraa  Ok  da  Igimramt  ^Xan,  haa  remaibd,  that 
"  it  ia  in  general  no  more  than  aSecta  that  the  moat  knowing  are  acqnunted  with ; 
£ir  aa  to  canaea  they  an  entiiely  in  the  itA  ae  the  moat  IgnorauL"  "  What  an 
the  Iswa,"  he  condnoea,  "  t?  whidi  matter  acta  on  matter,  bat  certain  alfecta 
wUoh  aome  haviug  obaerred  to  be  freqtiently  repeated,  hare  rednoed  to  gttDenl 
ndear* — Bntler'a  Sermoiu, 

"  The  lawa  of  Attraetum  and  BtpidiloK,"  mya  Dr.  Berkeley,  "  an  to  be  r^aided 
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M  I*Ti  of  Motiim,  Mid  th«ie  only  oi  niki  or  metliods  obaenred  in  the  productioni 
of  njtanl  dfoc^,  tbe  effidont  ud  final  caoaM  whereor  u«  Dot  of  aeabuical  con- 
■idention.  Catt«iii]j  if  tbs  BzpUiniiig  a  pheaomaooD  be  to  aadgn  its  ;miper 
■ffldant  and  final  cauM,  it  (honld  aaem  tha  mechanical  ptuleaophan  never  ei- 
^ainod  an jthing  i  their  pravince  being  only  to  diaeorerUia  lawa  of  nature;  that 
ie,  the  general  nilea  and  method  of  motiaii ;  and  to  account  tot  pertJonlar  pheno- 
mena b;  reducing  them  Dnder,  or  ahewing  their  coD&imi^  to  aoah  general  ralee." 
—Srv:  or,  FkUotoiinad  Itiqmnu  caneeming  tke  FwOmj  of  Tar  Water,  p.  106, 

a  3ai.j 

"The  woida  oMraefum  and  repidtion  may,  in  compliance  with  onitom,  be  osed 
where,  aocnrately  apeaking,  motion  alone  ia  meant." — Ibid.  p.  114,  Q  240.] 

"Attraetion  cannot  prodaca,  and  in  that  aenie  acoonnt  fbr  the  phenomana;. 
being  itadf  one  of  tha  phenomena  prodnoed  and  to  be  aooonnted  for." — Ibid. 
p.ll6,[Sa4S.j 

"  Iliere  ia  a  certain  analog;,  conitancjr,  and  nnifimmtj  in  the  phenomena  or 
^ipeanuKea  of  uatnre,  which  are  a  fijnndation  fbr  geneial  mlee ;  and  theae  aie  ft 
grammar  Ibr  tbe  nndentanding  of  natnre,  or  that  aeries  of  efieeta  ia  the  filib)* 
world  wbareby  we  are  enabled  to  foree«e  what  will  ctnns  to  paaa  in  the  natural 
omne  of  tbtnga.  Plotinoa  obeerTae  in  hij  third  Bnnead,  tiiat  the  art  of  preaagipg 
ia  b  arane  eort  the  readiog  of  natoral  lattera  denoting  order,  and  that  to  far  forth 
■a  anak^  obtaina  in  the  anlverM,  there  may  be  Tatidnation.  And  in  reality  he 
that  finvtdla  tha  motiona'of  the  planets,  or  the  effecta  of  medioinea,  or  the  reanlt  of 
ohenuoal  or  mechanical  expetimenta,  may  be  laid  to  do  it  by  catntal  munnatioi).'* 
—Ibid.  pp.  130,  121,  [S  26S.] 

"  InatmmentB,  occasions,  and  rigns,  oocar  in,  or  rather  make  np,  tha  whole  Tin- 
hie  conne  of  natnn."— Ibid.  p.  laS,  [|  2fi6.]* 

The  fcdlowing  Tory  rama^Lable  paasage  from  Mr.  Locke  shewa  oleariy,  that  thia- 
emineiit  phtloeophar  couaidered  the  cmineiion  between  impnlae  and  motion  m  » 
eoi^unttiat  which  we  learn  frfm  experieoM  only ;  ud  not  as  a  conaeqnence  da- 
dooible  fimn  the  condderation  rf  impnlse  by  any  reasoning  apriori.  The  paasags 
is  tb«  nore  enrioni^  tbat  it  it  this  particular  q)pEcaMaa  of  Mr,  Hnme'*  dDctrina- 
that  has  been  generally  nppoaed  to  famish  the  strongest  olgectiMi  sgunst  it. 

"  Another  idea  we  hare  of  body,  ia  the  power  of  commnnicating  motion  by  im- 
pnlae ;  and  itf  our  aonla,  the  power  of  ezdting  motion  by  thongfat.  These  ideas, 
the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  onr  ndnda,  erery-day'sesperienee-cleariy  fiimishesQa 
with  ;  bnt  if  here  again  we  inqtdre  how  this  ia  done,  we  are  eqaaUj  in  the  dork. 
For  in  the  commnnioation  of  motion  by  impnlae,  wherein  at  moch  motion  it  lott  to- 
one  body  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  is  the  ordinarisit  case,  we  can  hare  no 
other  concsptioD  bnt  of  the  paadng  of  motion  ont  of  the  one  into  another,  which  I 
think  ia  as  obacore  and  iDoonccdvaUo,  as  how  our  mindt  mors  ot  stop  onr  bodies- 
fay  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do."  .  .  .  .  "  The  commanlcatioit 
of  motion  by  thooght,  which  we  aacribe  to  tjiiit,  is  as  erident  as  that  of  impnlse, 
which  we  aacribe  to  hoij.  Constant  experience  makes  ns  aontible  of  both  of  theae, 
thongh  our  narrow  anderstandlngi  can  comprehend  nrither."  .   .   . 

•  CSh  foRIiv  of  llHStrii,  ■BcUL  IM,  US.       iMa.  U.  H ;  >DiI  of  b.9  TrtailH  IK  JtfUK,  «ta. 

tio,  nt,  tM,  U3.  M7.  uo,  at,  ttt.  tn;      3.  s.  >.  la.  ti.  it.  u,  ts.  lo, ».  u,  u,  tt,  71. 
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r  b;  tko^ht.    If  m  wodd  isqaire  brtW  into  tMr  b 

D  clearer  An  ndo  of  Q 
Ifw««a«ldrapWBlkMBHvfa4«r,  ooeEi'ucu7utlKotlMr;Mdaav  is  bb 
man  dittoil^  to  cooeww  bo»  ft  Mb*t»oca  wa  latow  sot,  iAmU  bf  Aauftifat  aot 
Wj  into  aatiaD,  thitt  Wr  a  mhrtoimn  «ra  know  no^  ikmld  bj  i^nln  nt  body 
bto  DMiioii.*'— Locke,  -BMiqr,  Book  II.  ohap.  ixiii.  H  W,  99. 

It  if  DOl  Indtod  TCtjr  CMT)'  to  necacSe  tb«  fbregotng  obatmtiont,  wbid  ain^  i> 
flniT  n«|Mc^  votA;  af  tt«  wgai  llj  of  tU*  osMOcDt  pWk«opkw,  wUi  iIm 
fiM«g«  quoted  (row  kirn  in  p^B  104  of  Oii  work. 

Bom*  of  Ur.  HaD**!  nmtmmgt  ooMonii^  tha  natnis  of  t^  omuuxIoNa 
among  pbjncal  amitB,  MtDcide  perfactly  with  thoM  of  HalaUaadia  ■■  thm 
aaioa  nitiiaot ;  bat  tbej  war*  ampkijad  bf  tkii  laat  miUr  to  aopport  ■  vei7 


At  a  itiU  airliac  period,  Hobbea  imaiiwiiil  *'?"tw*^  witk  laqsct  to  phjocal 
conaasioni,  in  temu  lo  neari;  ^proadiiitg  to  Mr.  Home's,  &at  !t  i«  difBgob  ts 
«uppoa«  that  the^  did  not  nggoat  to  Um  the  laognagt  which  h«  hai  tufilqjad  <m 
that  niljact  "  What  we  call  experienoe,"  ha  remarka,  "  ia  nothing  daa  but  i^ 
mambTBooe  of  what  anteoedenti  have  been  Mlowadb;  what  anuaqnentB."  "N* 
man,"  bi  cootiiiyee,  "  oan  have  in  hii  mind  a  odnoeptioB  of  Ibe  fotni* ;  lor  th* 
faturi  is  not  ^et ;  but  of  our  otmoeptioni  of  the  pait  wa  make  a  fotorat  or  nthir 
c«n  pMt,  fbtnte  TeUtirelj.  Ilua  after  a  maa  hath  lieen  accmtomed  to  aee  fiks 
«nlecedeiit*  fcUowad  b;  Uke  ooneeqaenta,  whounerer  he  aeeth  the  like  coene  to 
pBN  to  BDflhinc;  hg  had  aaen  baibre,  he  Iraki  tbare  ehonld  follow  it  the  aame  that 
Mowed  then.  When  a  nan  hath  lo  often  obiOT*«d  like  antnedeoto  to  b«  iol- 
lowed  by  like  oonnqoenta,  that  whenaoerer  be  m«A  the  antecedent,  ha  hnhath 
BgMn  Gv  the  oonieqnent,  or  when  be  aeeth  the  oDnaeqamtlj  nwketb  accotrnt  there 
hath  been  the  like  antecedent,  then  be  oiUath  both  tha  antecedent  and  the  conaa- 
-qnent  ifgDi  of  one  another." — ZVipe*. 

I  am  doubtful  whither  I  should  not  add  to  these  anlboritiea  Hut  of  Lord  Baoei^ 
who,  allhoogh  be  hai  nowhere  formellj  stated  tha  doctrine  now  under  connfera- 
^on,  has  plainly  Is^en  it  for  granted  in  all  hii  reeeonings  on  the  method  of  praee- 
onting  pbUoeophieal  inquiries;  fiir  if  we  oonld  pendra  in  any  initaoce  the 
niHiner  in  whioh  a  canae  prodncea  ila  aSbot,  we  sbonld  be  able  to  dednce  tbe 
ellbct  from  its  cauM  by  rsasoiiiag  a  prj^  the  impoMUH^  of  lAfoh  he  ereTTwhere 
Btnmgly  inonlcalea.  "  Homo  natnm  minister  et  btei^w  taBtmn  fadt  et  JnteDigit 
■qnaotum  de  natnm  ordlne  re  vel  msnte  obaernnerit ;  oec  smpliaa  edt  ant  poteet." 
1  acknowledge,  at  tbe  same  time,  that,  (hnn  tha  gweial  scope  of  Lotd  Bacon^ 
writings,  as  wall  ■■  fVom  some  paitionlar  iipreasioni  in  thsm  with  ragard  to 
-causea,  I  ani  inelined  to  belieTe  that  his  met^bydoal  notiona  on  the  salgect  were 
not  nrj  aconrata,  and  that  he  wee  led  to  percdn  Uls  neotadty  of  reonning  to 
obeerratjon  end  eipeiiment  la  natmal  philonpby,  not  fton  a  specnlatiTa  oonddera- 
tion  of  our  ignoranoe  oonoeming  neceMaiy  oonneitone,  but  from  a  connetion, 
fbnnded  on  a  Tariew  of  the  hisloiT  of  sdenoe,  of  tbe  bniffitnenoy  of  those  mathodi 
«f  inqn)>7  which  his  piedeotMon  had  punood.    The  notion  which  the  anoeats 
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had  forinad  of  the  oltJaot  of  pluloioplij,  (which  &»j  cocoeiTad  to  ba  tho  inTsatiga- 
tion  of  efGdent  cuuai,}  ni  the  priocipal  drcoiiutMiM  which  mided  them  in  their 
iimnirrlini :  mod  ths  •rnnwoai  opmou  of  Deeoartei  on  the  une  lultJect,  thw- 
-trkted  »U  the  eSbrti  of  his  gTMt  and  iuTeDtira  gBnini,  in  iIm  stodj  of  ph^rics. 
"  Parqiioinun  eat,"  s^  he,  In  otie  pamge,  "  oplim«m  philoi«fhaDdi  rim  tun 
«eqinitiiK«,  li  ex  iptiiu  Dm  oogmtlane  ranim  ab  eo  Heeteimi  Dognitimem  dedn- 
«are  eonemor,  at  it*  •deatUm  petfectiwimeia  qiut  eet  etiectonni  per  aaaaai 
■cqninmu."* 

Hm  itroDg  prqodiaa  vhidi  hu  bean  entsitBined  of  Ute  agaliut  Mr.  Hnme'i 
-doctrine  conoeniiBg  the  oonneiivi  eaung  phydeal  aTanta,  b  ooaeeqnenoe  of  the 
daogerona  Qonclndoos  to  whioh  it  hM  etTtneooilf  been  sopposed  to  kad,  wiD, 
I  hope,  be  aanffiment  apcdagffivmnhiplTingaomaiiyairthoritieaindippartof  it* 

yon  D,  p.  K.—Saental  Arotpliim.  (|  S.) 
This  Uagtiage  has  eTsn  been  adopted  b;  philoeopliBrB,  and  by  atbeiita  as  ireU  m 
theiati.  The  lBtl«r  have  tepreaented  natural  erenti  aa  parta  of  a  great  chain,  the 
liigheat  link  of  vbich  U  lapported  b;  the  Deity.  The  fonuer  haTs  pretended, 
that  then  ia  no  abanidl^  b  mpposmg  the  number  of  links  to  be  infinite.  Ur. 
Home  had  the  merit  of  •howingolaail;  to  philoaophera,  that  onroonunon  language, 
-with  respect  to  canse  and  aflbc^  ia  merely  analogica) ;  and  that  if  there  be  an; 
links  among  ^hjdat}  events,  the;  mnst  tbr  ever  temain  bvinble  to  us.  If  thia 
part  of  his  syatam  be  admitted,  and  it,  at  the  same  tims^  we  admit  (he  anthoritj 
of  that  prmdple  of  the  mind,  which  leads  ns  to  refer  eveiy  change  to  an  effioent 
«anse ;  Ur.  Heme's  doctrbs  seems  to  be  more  fovonrable  to  theism,  than  even  the 
common  notioD*  upon  this  anlgsct,  a*  it  keeps  the  Dsi^  ahrajs  b  riew,  not  only 
as  the  fint,  bat  as  the  oonstanll;  openting  ef&cient  cause  b  nature,  and  as  the 
great  connecting  pibciple  among  all  the  rarioos  pbenonens  vrbich  we  obaerre. 
Thia,  aoccrdbgjy,  was  the  conchisiim  which  Malebrancbe  dedaced  from  pi 
vary  nearly  the  same  with  Mr.  Home's. 


NoTB  E,  p.  133.- 

Mr.  Lodce,  in  his  Eaay  on  Huatan  UndenUmdiitg,  has  takeo  notice  of  the 
fuJBtMwt  with  which  tlie  operatioiiB  <f  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred 
to  the  Bcquired  perceptkos  of  n^t,  as  a  proof  of  it.  Ths  same  stithor  has  been 
struck  with  the  connexion  between  this  clsas  of  facta  and  onr  hatntnal  actions ; 
hat  be  does  iwt  state  the  qneslioD,  wbethw  saoh  actiaDS  are  volnntary  or  not  I 
thbk  it  picbable,  from  his  mode  of  expreaaion,  that  his  opinion  on  the  snlgect  wsa 
the  nme  with  mine.  He  fidlowtng  qaotation  contsina  all  the  ramaiks  I  iwxd- 
leet  h  his  writings,  that  have  any  connexicai  with  the  daotrinea  of  the  preaant 
-chapter:— 

"  We  are  brflisr  to  oonsidsr  concombg  perception,  that  the  ideas  we  reeeiva 
b;  sensation  are  often,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  jndgment,  withont  onr 
taking  Dotiee  of  it.    When  we  set  befbrv  onr  eyea  a  ronnd  ^ba,  of  any  nnifiirm 

iniml^IbdtoT*.i«UMitodinbtltl>»  •[ComiianilBKoUO,  arftaKnfi.ToLII. 
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CT  ■M  ii  ef  ■  to  einJe,  rariogjj  Arin— d,  with  wml  *snea  of  ^hl  iW 
tdgbtMa  oai^  to  ovT  «7«s.  Bal  a*^  hari^  b^an  ba^  attamtaaati  to  po- 
oiia  vbit  kudof  ^paanBcec^*«xbodia  bv  wrt  Id  toaks  ia  o^  mdwtoi 
alfBticDi  «•  mad*  ta  tbe  relecticaa  «r  fi^  b;  Oa  aSn^ia  af  tkaiMiUi 
flgansfbadHa,lbs  Jad^uat  f"  wiHy.  by  a  hatitaa]  caatam,  «lte»a  Iba  flttr- 
aem  iato  d«r  canao ;  as  tbat,  friH  Ibit  wUil  tnlf  ia  Tarietr  of  abi  I  r  er 
ooImt,  cdletlhig  Aa  fiKBta,  it  makaa  it  p«M  fa  a  ^vd;  of  figare^  lad  fi^BM  l» 
ilMlf  Oe  ptnaplaen  of  a  cearax  flgon,  aad  a  aaifciB  aokv;  wboi  tke  idea  n 

(Bank  IL]  dMp-  ix- 1 8. 

"  Bat  Aim  ii  aot,  I  tUak,  MaaD;  in  an;  of  oar  Hem  bat  ^me  f«cai*«d  br 
ai^;  bacanae  agbt,  tbe  atoat  oarapnibensi*e  of  aH  mr  asuea,  ua^tajlug  to  oar 
mind*  tbe  idea*  of  ligbt  and  cuioan,  wbicJi  an  pecoliar  oalj  to  Aat  wiiaf,  and 
alao  tba  br  diSennt  ideal  of  apace,  Ggnn,  aad  motioa,  the  aaicial  larietiaB  vtieR- 
of  ebaoga  flw  '[t— j""—  of  ita  proper  object,  vil,  ligbt  and  colonic  wa  laiof 
OQiarirea  by  me  to  jadga  of  th«  oae  by  the  oQter.  TUa,  ia  many  caaaa;  by  a 
art  Jul  haUt  in  tiungi  wbenol  *a  hare  bcqneot  ezperiaoce,  M  peHbnnad  ao  co- 
Mantly,  and  aa  qmA,  that  we  take  that  Ibr  the  peneption  of  oar  wiiiaafinn,  ^ikb 
it  an  idea  iamad  by  oar  judgment ;  to  that  one,  ns^  that  of  aaPBation,  auraa  oolj' 
to  axcHe  the  other,  awl  ii  acuce  taken  any  notice  of  itadf;  at  a  man  wba  iwli 
or  haaia  with  attontion  aid  underalanding,  takaa  little  notioe  of  &e  c&aracten  or 
•onnda,  but  of  the  ideal  that  are  excited  in  him  by  Aam. 

"  Hor  need  we  wooder  that  thii  i>  dine  with  lo  fitlle  Datioe,  if  wecoondarU'w 
aeryqiaditb^  actioni  of  the  mind  areperibnned;  &r  ai  itaelf  la  Aeoght  to  takt 
np  no  apace,  to  hare  no  aitcniion,  w  ita  action*  wiiim  to  nqnini  no  tioM,  tnt 
many  of  them  leem  to  be  crowded  into  an  inatant.  I  ^aak  thii  in  ooDipanav  la 
the  adiona  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  aaaily  ohaem  Chk  ia  bia  own  thon^lii 
who  will  take  the  paini  to  reflect  m  than.  How,  aa  it  were  in  an  inatant,  do  m 
minda,  with  one  glance,  ne  aH  part*  of  a  denunttiatian,  which  may  Toy  wall  la 
eallad  a  long  one,  if  ««  coniider  the  time  it  will  nqniie  to  pnt  it  into  wordi,  «wl 
atop  by  itap  ibew  it  to  another?  Secondly,  We  ihill  not  be  mnch  nnptiaed  thic 
Una  ia  dooa  in  ni  with  ai  little  notice,  if  wa  ocDnder  how  the  bdlity  which  «t 
get  of  doing  thing*  by  •  onalom  of  dcong,  makea  them  often  paM  in  ni  withmt 
onr  notice.  Habitt,  aapecially  aach  m  vs  began  very  eaily,  ocane  at  last  to  pm- 
daoe  (ctiaaa  in  oi,  which  often  oac^ia  onr  obaeiTBtiMi.  How  frequoitly  do  *■ 
in  a  day  oorer  onr  eyee  with  onr  eyelida,  without  peraeiTing  that  we  an  at  ill  la 
thedarfcr  Hen  that  by  cottom  bate  got  the  nae  cf  a  bye-word,  do  almoitia 
every  ■entence  pnmoimoe  aoanda,  which,  thoi^  taken  notice  of  by  otiieis,  dej 
tbamielTGa  neither  hear  nor  obaern ;  and,  therefore,  it  ia  not  to  ataange  that  oar 
mind  ihonld  often  change  the  idea  of  iti  latiaation  into  that  </  iti  jodgmant,  ind 
make  one  terre  only  to  ezcito  the  other,  withoat  oar  taking  notice  of  h.'" 
Ibid.  H  9,  10. 

He  hahit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  thia  pangra^  of  oocadooally  winking  wi& 
tbe  eyelidi,  (which  ia  not  aoccnnpamed  with  any  msnoix  of  oar  b«ai^,  m  arc? 
inch  inatance,  in  a  momentary  atato  of  total  daifcneai,)  deaarraa  to  be  added  to  tha 
•••ei  alxMdy  mentiaaed,  to  ahew  the  dependence  c^  Uemoy  upon  Altention. 
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Nora  F,  p.  170.— AbtlraetioB,  (J  3.) 

** PUtoDi  quid  Ide>  dt,  ptcnliari  tractatiaie  prolizi 

cananli  ab  iii  debet,  qui  accimte  totam  rei  seriam  penuaoare  eopiaiit.  Noe  pro 
pnuentu  iotlitnti  modo  pamni  notuniu,  PUtoni  idaam  nan  em  illam,  qua  ex 
contemplatiaiie  olyectorum  Bingnkriuin  axaorgit  Dotlongni  DniTerMlem  raqna 
■^qju  generalem  conceptmo,  qnen  receatiorei  ideam  Tocant,  ille  iTIn  TocaTit  at 
ftb  ide>  diatiniit.  8«d  iden  nmt  illi  eiMntialia  rernm  omniain  lingiilaiiiuii  ai- 
amplaria,  mhtwrlf  gftutleDtU,  ad  quoram  natatam  iodolsmqae  raa  liDgnUrM' 
fonnaU>  nmt,  at  qna  ilKi  venuu  certHnqne  ntqoe  itabilem  eaBsntUm  UrgiaDtnr. 
Baa  fd«al  ex  dinaa  maate  oriri,  inqne  ea  radicarj,  ma  aatam  propria  substantia 
gaodere,  ct  esse  mtnit  nai  Iwm  Im  (tatnit,  at  area  eartim  oognitiimem  leiMri 
iDtallectom  hamaDnm,  in  bis  nnun  etMntiis  sepanitiia  et  extra  materiam  ensten- 
tibni  cc^oscflDdia  cardineni  verti  totina  philosophin  anamit.  Bidicolnm  id 
Tiiam  Aristoteli,  dari  aitra  matariain  ejnsmo^  essautiaa  nniversalss,  qiiibni  re» 
omiiea  singelares  esaentialiter  modiScarentor,  nto,  ease  luec  riftrU^tirm  et  nugM 
otiod  inganii,  Platonemqne  sine  causa  mtiDoeque  snfficienti  bnc  lomnia  ax  sobolia- 
^ibagononun,  qnn  iitis  entibns  panonabaut,  raoepi«aa,  looqaa  iatulissa  sji- 
temid.  Cam  aotam  negare  non  aodaret,  esse  in  tebos  taraua  essaDtiales,  W 
ideas,  liva  fbnnas,  qoa  *om  Flatonionm  nonMn  eiprimere  matnit,  mataria  ab 
wtarno  esse  inipreBsas,  et  in  eo  latere  alBrmaTit,  at  ita  demam  ex  iktionibtis  Istia 
formisqae  ■eminalibiis,  materiam  esaa  fiiTmataii)  atatnit." — Brndkar,  Bitt.  PAiIm. 
yd.  iii.  p.  90S. 

Sort  Q,  p.  ni^-AbrtraeluM.  (i  3.) 

Tbe  StoicB,  vbo  Irammed  man;  iJ  tbeir  docbine*  from  Ibe  otbar  echools  of 
pbikcophj,  Mem,  in  particnlar,  to  have  derived  their  notioDa  on  tbis  salject  fitan 
•ome  of  their  predeeessori.  Stilpo,  irbo  waa  of  the  Hegaiio  sect,  is  aud  to  bare' 
held  opiniona  approaobing  naaiiy  to  tboaa  of  the  Nominaiista. 

"  Stiipo  oniTersaUa  plane  stutnlit.  Dieebat  raim :  qoi  komnum  dicat  emn 
neminem  diceie,  quod  non  buno  val  illam  aa  *ox  aignificet,  neo  buio  nia^s,  qnam 
■dteri  CDn*eniat. — Scilicet  sapponebat  StUpo,  non  dari  Hominem  in  abstracto,  tdao- 
qne  bas  spedes  et  genera  remm  non  natura  eifsteie ;  com  neque  in  boo  neqns  in 
bHo  hiHnine,  iUe  homo  aaiTarsalls  qneat  ostendL  Inductione  ilaqne  (acta,  com 
neqoe  bono,  neqne  illnm,  neqne  afinm  hominem  eaae  coHigerat,  inferebat  nullum 
esae  bominem,  licque  ludendo  ■nbigna  bominia  In  genera  nra  abatracto,  uti  logid 
dicnnt,  et  in  indiTidoo  bIto  singnlari  conndarati  notioDe,  Incantoa  exsgitabat.  Al- 
tiora  tanen  bic  latere  putat  F,  Bajb,  et  non  in  eolo  Torbomm  Inau  mbstitisae  Stil- 
ponem,  sed  nuTersalia  an  pnadicabilia  oegavisae. — Neqna  pnnus  eat  ,disaimile, 
imsse  Stilponam  inter  eoa,  qui  oiuTaTMlia  pmtar  nnda  nomina  nihil  ene  dieeraot, 
quod  et  Cynioos  feciase  at  alios,  afibi  doctdmns :  qaomm  partes  poatea  snacopemnt 
Abelardi  aequaoaa  et  tota  Nominaliian  seota.' — Bmcker,  Sut.  Pkiloi  toL  i.  p.  619. 
Kara  H,  p.  ITS.— ^Mraetioa.  fl  1.) 

"  Seoolo  zi,  BoBcaHnna  vat  Bocriintit  eaoerdos  et  pbiloaophna  Compendten^, 
ab  Ariatotek  teceaainn  teal,  et  in  StUcoram  eaatra  ita  tnnsiit,  nt  statnerit,  nni- 
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Tetialb,  nee  ant*  mo,  nao  in  ra  aaditeie,  nee  olUm  habere  reelan  en'ihmHia,  wd 
«ne  nDda  nornink  et  vooet,  qtuboi  lemn  liBgaUrinm  genen  deBofaahir." — 
Bmcker,  HitL  FtOim.  to),  iii.  p.  006. 

"Dam  PRphyrim  pradeiil«r  qD««tian«mi  u  nniremlikiennaiiiUB^  onil- 
tandun  cue  ODHt  de  qui  inter  Platcoioca  et  StdoM  muv  decwttri  nonnt,  oeoa' 
■ionem  loppeditaTit  otioaD  Bosoalini  ingcnio^  earn  bovo  amnuDe  ingenii  aggrodJaaJ 
4gfinieadiqae." — Ibid-  roL  iii.  p.  674. 

Boaceliiiaa  vm  «  natiTe  of  BHttany,  and  Caooa  of  Comjiegaa.  He  if  taack 
oaklnted,  aTeo  bj  hU  adTarauiei,  for  the  acntanaai  and  aaUlatj  of  bSa  genfaH, 
■■Mcli  he  diipUjad  both  in  •chotadica]  and  theological  oootnraray.  Ha  wu  cob- 
demned  for  Tritbeim  hj  a  conncQ  aaaambled  at  SoiaHiia  in  the  year  lOSt. — (So* 
Uoilieim'a  £edtiiatlleal  Hittory.)  It  doea  not  appear  that  bs  «tw  tao^  in 
PBria,arlliat  ba  gare  pnblio  laotOMi -,  bat  be  bad  the  htmoDT  to  dinet  Um  at 
and  to  loraa  the  phdoaopbical  opiniona  of  Abalard,  hj  wboaa  m 
ha  had  introdaoed  into  Dialectica  oUained  a  tbij  wide  and  i^d  ciici 
(Brookor,  toL  iii.  p.  TS8,)  He  ia  mentioned  aa  an  EngHahman  bj  Mallet,  in  hi* 
lift  of  fiaooD,  and  b;  otbar  wrilara  ;  a  mistake  into  whkili  thaj  ban  faSan  bf  oaD~ 
IbnndiDg  Britain  with  Ktitagne.-  Tarj  little  fa  known  of  the  paiticniara  of  Ua 
life.  "  Pritnam  Sominalinm  aiant  ftdiaa,"  a^a  Lmbnita,  "maaoqMmBnoa&maa 
Britonam."— Sea'bia  Diuerlatio  da  Stj/lo  PkUotoplueo  Marii  NiMoKL  [Optra, 
Dntanni,  tom.  It,  p.  6B. — £d.] 

Theopmion  of  Abalard  conoemingnnitenal*,  i«  said  to  h«f«  £Sn«d  in  MHe 
reipaots  (rom  that  of  liiamaater.  "  AUaa  conaiatlt  in  vodbna,"  ai^  John  of  Salia- 
bnr;,  who  waa  a  acholar  of  Ahelaid,  "  heet  hMO  Ofonio  cnn  Boeeelino  ano  ten 
omnino  Jam  aranaerit :  alina  nnno&ea  intoator,  at  ad  iBoa  detorqoet,  qoioqoid 
•lioobi  da  aniraraalibna  meminit  iciiptnm.  In  hao  antem  opinione  doprehenaoa 
«at  PerlpalatioQi  Abdaidna  Qaaler."--Jf«t(il(V.  Ub.  II.  o.  xrii. 

Of  thia  difieranoe  between  the  dootrinea  ot  Boacelinna  and  Abalard,  I  flad  ay- 
•elf  perfeell;  nnabla  to  give  ao;  aoounnt,  and  I  m  glad  to  find  that  Moifaaff 
•oknewledgea  hia  ignorance  npon  the  aane  anigeot.  "  AJii  bernnt,  <\m  nnim^ 
aalia  qnodTenint,  nan  tarn  tn  TodlNta  qoam  in  fatmonibaa  ist«gria ;  quod  J«L 
Sariaberieoais  adunJlHt  Pstro  Abelardo ;  qno  qnid  intelligat  Itle,  mihi  non  aalia 
liqiiet."^Ji>lyftMl.  Tom.  H.  lib.  L  ot^.  13,  aaet.  S. 

Abaord  aa  these  cootrorenlea  may  now  appear,  aoch  waa  the  prerailing  taate  of 
the  twelfth  Mntntj,  that  tho;  aeducad  the  jonng  and  aafHring  mind  of  Abdard 
frmn  all  the  other  pnraniti  which  Enrope  then  preaented  to  hia  ambition. — "  Ht 

>[P«tiBp>tUi4«ililai,wUcli(TOMi*dw  *iAalliiU>M(tMu<(*nAa<faiH  V*<t 
vabuiUilUa  n  M  Hkoff,  ud  wUd^  if.        -  ' 
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tuililArii  glorue  pomptitn,"  saji  he,  "  cum  luereditate  et  prMJogtlivt  pninogeav- 
tOTom  msonuii  fratribui  derelinqiNii*,  Hirtis  caiia  p«nitiii  abdiownn,  nt  HinerrM 
greoio  edocuer." — Hut.  OcdamU.  Star.  emp.  L 

Among  the  litenij  men  of  thii  pariod,  none  aeemi  to  hava  (riimi  to  mob  u 
«miii«nt  tnperioiit;  abaT«  hi*  •£«,  in  tlu  Eberalitj  of  his  phDotophkal  *iewi,  ai 
■John  of  B*liibni7,  the  celebrated  frienil  of  Arehbiebop  BeckeL  In  hla  yootb  he 
Ikad  itndied  at  PwU  niidw  Ab«J>id  and  other  eminent  nuatcTv,  and  lad  applied 
IdmMi^  with  diatingokhed  ardouT  and  nweeat,  to  the  (ahtile  ipeonlaUoni  «Uah 
Ihan  oconpiBd  the  achoola.  After  a  tang  abnnoe,  when  hia  mind  waa  enlarged  by 
mora  Gbenl  and  naefbl  pmmiti,  and  by  an  eilaniiTa  interconrae  with  the  world, 
tie  had  the  cnrioritT  to  raridt  the  acein  of  hii  eady  atndiea,  and  to  compare  hie 
-own  Bcquiiitiona  with  tboie  of  bis  old  compaaiona.  TIm  aoconnt  wMeh  he  giTaa 
-of  thiaiiait^iaatrikingly  gharaoteriatioa),  both  of  the  writer  and  of  hii  age: — "In- 
Tend  annt,  qni  fiutant,  et  aU :  neqoe  enim  ad  palmam  n^  cant  pmrniiiMn  ad 
-^lueetioiiee  priatiuai  dirimendas,  neqae  propoaitiunonlani  naam  ajjeoerant.  .... 
Elxpertna  itaqne  sum,  qnod  liquido  colligi  poteat,  qma  eicTit  diilectica  aUaa  expedit 
ducifJinai,  gic,  v  ada  fiierit,  jaoet  exunguia  et  itsrilia,*  he — Matdlog.  Lib.  II, 

Hie  aame  aathor,  i^oaHng  of  the  eaaitonrtj  between  the  ITomiDalifta  and  the 
Bealiita,  thn*  eipresaee  himaelf : — "  Qiuutionem  de  generibiu  et  specieboi  in  qua 
laboiaoa  nandiu  Jam  aendt,  In  qua  plua  temporia  uouaiunpCum  tat  qoam  in  acqtdr- 
la  dcmiu :  pina  sffiunm  pedmisi, 
I  poeaederit  CKeana.  H«o  enim  tamdin  mnltoa 
lennit,  at  oqid  boo  onom  tola  vita  qiuneient,  tandem  nee  iatod,  nee  aliud  inTini- 
rent."— i>s  Ntigu  OurialuMit,  lib.  TU.  cap.  xii. 

Vvn  I,  p.  lU.—AbtiT<uttoit.  (1 B.) 

"...  Seota  Hominalimn,  omnium  inter  acliolaBticM  profhndiuiina,  et  hodienw 
Tefbnnats  philoiophiindi  rationi  congrasntiaBima ;  qnB  qnnm  oHm  roaiimd  floraret, 
uono  apod  toholaaticoa  qmdam,  axtincta  eat.  Unda  coqjiciai  deorementa  potida 
^nim  angmanta  aamniiua.  Qanm  atitem  ipee  Klaolina  neater  aa  Nominolem  ax- 
aerli  proflt«ri  ncn  dnbitelprope  Snem  capitis  wzti,  libriprimi;  et  Tardin  realitate 
fbnnaliUtnm  et  DniTeraaUnm  eTertenda  nerma  diiputationii  qui  omnia  potinimmn 
■contineattir,  panoa  qtuedan  d«  Nominaliboa  inbjicere  opera  pretiom  dnii.  Nomin- 
alee  nmt,  qui  omnia  pntant  ease  noda  Domina  pnetar  snUtantias  singnUree,  ab- 
atractonun  i^tur  et  DiiiTeraaliam  realitatem  prorsos  tolfamt.  Fiimnm  ontem 
Noniiiialiam  aiont  foisse  iieidaqnemBi]celinomBritanem,cqJDioocteioiie omenta 
certamina  in  academia  PariaicDsi  faeraut  eidtata.  .... 

"  I>in  aulem  jacnit  in  tenebrit  aecta  Nominalimn,  doneo  maiimi  Tir  ingenii,  et 
^rnditionla  pro  Ulo  mm  summM,  'WHbdmoa  Occam  AiigliUi  Boot!  diidptilua,  aed 
moz  oppngnator  Tnaifimiw^  de  improriao  earn  leauaoitevit ',  ooiMenaere  Gngonoa 
Ariminensis,  Gabriel  Biel,  et  plerique  ordiDiaAngDstinianoiom,  nnda  et  in  Maitinl 
Lotberi  scripUs  prioribns  amor  NMniaaliom  aatii  eineet,  doneo  procedenta  tempore 
«iga  omnes  monacboa  raqoalitar  afiectos  eiee  cteptt.  Generalis  antem  itgtU  Ht, 
qua  Nraninales  paasim  ntimtur ;  EnUa  turn  eue  vaMpHoanda  prater  ntetititaltm. 
Emc  reginla  ab  aliii  paagim  oppngoalnr,  qnaai  injariu  in  diTintua  ubeitatam,  libe- 
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nlatn  potiiu  qnam  pncam,  et  vanetite  te  coju  lenuD  gandeDtam.  Sed,  qui  no 
otgidont,  nan  mtit  mihi  Nacunslinin  tnentsm  cvpiMe  Tidentnr,  qui,  eiri  glacnnn* 
ftOfenU,  hoc  t«dit :  hjpotludn  ao  et&e  msliorani,  qoo  nniptidoren],  et  in  canu 
eonuD  qna  ifipmnt  reddendii  enm  cy tima  le  govn,  qui  qnam  pancinuiu  Eratt* 
■opponat.  Nam  qui  aHter  agit,  eo  ipso  nahinm,  aat  potiui  antonoi  tgua  Deom- 
ineptjB  rapaiflnitatu  aocniat,  8!  quia  aatrcuomDi  ratioaam  pIueDDinencnm  oelea- 
thun  tndileie  polaat  puicia  scj^xiaitia,  merii  niminun  mdibiia  dmplicibu  drca- 
laiibna,  ejna  certt  hjpofliflns  eju  hjpothed  pnefarenda  erit,  qui  maids  arUbaa 
Tarie  imptudi  ad  axplicanda  oeleetia  indiget.  £i  hac  jam  ivgola  Ndmioalea  de- 
dnzemDt,  onmia  in  rermn  natura  eiplicari  p<mm,  etd  onivenaEbiiB  et  &nDalitatiI»u 
raaKbtia  pionnt  catMtor.  Qna  MoteDti*  nilul  Tarina,  mhQ  noatri  temporia  philo- 
eopbo  dignioa,  Mqna  adao,  at  cmdam  tpaoni  Oooamuni  non  fm«e  noBiinalionm, 
qoam  nime  eat  Tbumaa  Hobbea,  qtd,  nt  ventm  btaar,  mihi,  {doaqiuin  Dmnioalis 

n  ait  in  nomimbai  cooaiatare,  ac,  qnod  mqni  eat,  pendere  ab 
a  pendeat  a  dafinitionibni  tanniDDTmn,  dcfinitionea- 
m  al)  arbibio  Lnmano.  Hnc  eat  aeDtentia  viri  inter  profnodiiaiiuaa 
■ecnli  caaaeni£,  q^ua,  nt  dizi,  uhil  polcat  cm«  noiniiiaUa*." — [Leibiiitii  Dittertath- 
iVeliniHiaru  de  Stj/lo  PiOoiojikieo  iforn  MuitU,  (16T0,)BBct.  zxriii.  C^iera,  ad. 
Dntenni,  lorn,  ii.  p.  &9,  leq. — Ed.^ 

Tbi*  pMtaga  from  Leibnita  baa  given  ri>«  to  a  critieiam  of  Morhoff,  whicb  ap- 
peace  totna  tobeaxIramelyin-JbandAd.  "  AcceneetNaninaHbna,"  ai^he,  "Leib- 
uitini  Thomam  Hobbeainm,  qnem  illA  Ipaa  Occwno  nominalioiem,  et  plnaqoami 
nominalem  Tocat ;  qui  Don  contentna,  cum  Hominab'baB  naiTScwlia  ad  oaauiia  re- 
docere,  ipaam  remm  vgiitatam  ait  in  nominiboi  conDitera,  ac  qood  tnqiu  eat^ 
pendere  ab  arbittio  hnmaso.  Qiua  beDa  qos  eententia,  qoarnqnam  laodat  aam 
Leibnitiiia,  isaiiatii  aUqnid  alit,  ac  plana  neqnam  eat  Immania  enim  ez  una 
cnmmo  paradozo  fioiint  abanrda." — Horbofii  A^iutor.  lib.  I.  cap.  xiiL  toL  B. 
p.  61. 

I  iball  not  at  preMot  enter  into  «  particaUr  examination  of  the  doctrine  here 
aaeribed  to  Hobbea,  which  I  ihall  bave  occasion  to  eonnder  afterward*  under  tlie- 
aiticle  of  BeMoning.  1  cannot,  howeTer,  help  remarking,  that  notliing  bat  exlreme- 
inattention  to  the  writingi  of  Leibnits  could  ban  led  Uorboffloanppase  that  ha 
had  gi*Hi  fai*  Hikction  to  aoch  an  opinion.  In  the  Toiy  pawage  which  baa  now 
bun  quoted,  tbe  expiMiioii  ("  qni  nt  Tonim  lataar,  mibi  plus  qnam  nwainali* 
Tidetur")  plainlj  imidiM  a  ceniure  of  Hobbea'a  phtloaqihf ;  and  in  another  dUaer- 
tatioti,  entitlad  Xkditationa  de  Cogmtiime,  VeritaU  et  Ideu,  be  i*  at  paina  ditactlr 
to  relnle  thii  part  of  Ut  ajalsm : — "  Atqne  ita  babemna  quoque  diBCrunen  inter 
deSnitiooea  nominalet,  qnn  notag  tantnm  rei  ab  aliii  diacemendn  contiDent,  et 
realei,  ex  qidbal  constat  rem  ease  possibilem,  et  hac  ratione  eaCisfit  Hobbiu  qui 
Teiitalea  Tolebat  eaae  arbitrariaa,  qui*  ex  definitiooibus  nominalibos  penderaut,  run 
■xmgiderans  reaHtalom  definitiocia  in  arbitrio  oon  esse,  neo  qaaaHbet  notionea  inter 
sa  poaaa  coi^jtrngi.    Nee  dafinitiones  nominalea  iinffidunt  ad  perfgctam  ecieatuun, 

niti    qnando  aliunde  constat  rem  deflnitam  ease  poatibiletn,"  &c.  fte Leibnita 

Opera,  edit.  Dnienaii,  Tom.  IT.  pp.  16,  IT. 
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KoTi  E,  p.  )90.~'^i(lr(ictK»i.  (}  S.) 

"Taform  ■clMrnotiDnof  biitli,it  utsij  twccwuytoooDnder  trntfaof  dionght 
and  tralb  of  trorda,  dutinctlj  one  from  anotber :  bnt  yet  it  i«  T«iy  diffiaalt  to  treat 
■of  them  aanndet)  bsoauae  it  ia  muTindable,  in  treatiog  of  uental  propodtiom,  to 
make  use  cf  wonia ;  tmi  dieo  Uie  inatancM  giTen  ct  mental  prapodtiona  ceaaa  im- 
(nediatel;  to  be  barel;  mMttI,  and  beoome  verbal  For  a  msntal  prapoaidon  being 
Dotbing  but  a  bare  oHiddetatitHi  of  Iha  ideaa,  aa  tbej  on  in  our  minda  atrippad  of 
namaa,  Aej  loae  tbe  natore  of  purely  menbU  propoaitiaas  aa  aooa  «  they  an  put 

"  And  tbat  wbicb  makea  it  yet  bai6er  to  treat  of  menial  and  verbal  propoiitioni 
atparately,  ia  tbat  moat  men,  if  not  all,  in  tbeir  flunking  and  reaaoningi  nitliiQ 
tbemaelvea,  make  nae  of  irorda  initead  of  ideaa,  at  leaat  when  the  inl^ect  of  their 
meditation  oonUina  io  it  complex  idea*." — Locke,  Sttay,  Book  IT.  e.  fr.  §§  8,  4. 

"...  Bnt  to  ratorn  to  tba  coouderatjon  af  trnth.  We  muM,  I  wtyi  observe  two 
•orta  of  propodtiona  that  ire  are  c^iAble  of  making. 

"  Fbtt,  mental,  wherein  the  ideaa  in  onr  nnderatandingi  are  withoat  the  use  of 
-vroida  put  together  or  sepatsted  hj  tbe  mind,  penmving  or  judging  of  tbeir  agree- 


"  Secondly,  verbal  piDpodtbns,  wbicb  are  woids,  tbe  ^ns  of  onr  ideaa  put 
.together  or  leparatad  In  affirmative  or  negative  eentencea,"  &c. — lUd.  §  S. 

"  Though  the  examining  and  judging  erf' ideaa  by  UMmsalveo,  ihdr  namea  bdng 
quite  1^  adde,  be  tbe  beat  aitd  anrest  way  to  clear  end  distoicl  knowledge ;  yet 
.through  the  pi«vulingcuitomof  ndngaomidsfbr  ideaa,!  think  Et  ia  very  sddom 
practised.  Bvery  ona  may  obearve,  bow  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  nae  of 
.inatsad  of  the  ideal  themseliei,  even  when  men  think  and  raasrai  within  tbeir  own 
breasts ;  especially  if  the  ideas  be  veiy  oomplei,  and  made  up  of  a  great  collection 
-of  simple  ouea.  This  makea  the  consideration  of  words  and  propositions  ao  neces- 
'sary  a  part  of  the  treatisa  of  knowledge,  thai  it  is  vety  hard  to  speak  tuteliigiblyof 
tbe  one,  without  eiphuDtng  the  other. 

"  All  tbe  knowledge  we  have  bmng  only  of  parttcalar  or  of  general  tmths,  it  is 
-evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  tbe  former  cf  these,  the  latter  can  never  be 
well  made  known,  and  is  very  seldom  apprebanded,  bnt  aa  ooncdved  and  expressed 
so  words.'— Book  IV.  o.  vi  gg  1,  3. 

From  Aeae  psssages  it  sj^ears,  that  Locke  oonoeived  tbe  nsa  which  we  make 
of  words  in  carrying  on  onr  reasonings,  both  with  respect  to  particular  and  to 
.^Deral  tmths,  to  be  chiefly  the  eSiKit  of  coatom ;  and  that  the  employment  of 
language,  bovever  convenisnt,  ia  not  eaaentisl  to  our  inteDeetnal  operaUonn. 
His  opinion,  therefore,  did  not  coincide  with  tbat  which  I  have  ascribed  to  the 
Nominalists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage  shewa  clearly  how  widely  his  opinion 
-diflered  from  that  of  the  Bealists ;  and  indeed,  it  would  have  led  na  to  believe  thst 
it  was  the  same  with  Berkeley's,  had  not  the  foregoing  qnotationa  contained  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  contrary. 

"  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  baa  been  said,  tbat  general 
4nd  muverssl  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  are  the  inventiona  and 
»(f  thanndenrtandiiig,madebjit  Ibr  its  own  um,  and  concern  only  signs, 
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a  H*  pufd.    Wha,  llMnfan,  m  q«it  pMtkaUn^  Ae  gvMnk  &at  rart  an 
oaly  cmUvrw  of  osr 
t^iMdtr  tk^  ■!•  pot  Into  b  J  the  B 
pvliNlm.    FortbfldgDifadiiaktlujhkn 
niid  of  mm  h  >dd«d  to  tbm."— Book  lU  c  in.  f 

On  the  whob,  U  it  eridant  tlut  Mr.  LdcIm  «w  MitlKr  oaupkbilT  a 
tlw  dDc±{iie  sT  tho  Noninaluli,  dot  with  that  of  the  BcaErti ;  nd  thacefbn  I  thiok 
h  i*  wja  good  nun  that  Dr.  SM  h»a  datmd  him  with  thn  OmaartoaSau. 
lilwid,  Mr.  Tiftffcf  bw  pat  lUi  Battar  ba^ond  all  doubt  biom^ ;  br,  in  upbinii^ 
the  -"— —'  in  wUch  w*  cmcwre  iiiiiiwmIi.  he  haa  atated  hia  ofinioo  in  the 
•tnngaat  and  moat  fandozkal  aitd  Beat  watndietaiy  tarma.  71m  li^ciiJs  - 
baalowed  on  Ihia  part  «(  hk  tUkmfkj  hj  ^  ■"thor  of  Jfartfam  SaiUtrmt, 
•Mongh  eaaawad  for  mfiuniMi  h^  Dr.  WaibintiB,  ia  alaoat  jiBtifiad  hj  ao^  a£ 

Non  Is  p.  Wl.—Abt>raeli<m.  (§  4J 

Id  » tatter  from  Leflstta  to  a  Bootck  gantleman,  (Mr.  BonMt  af  Keunar^  dafei 
in  die  je«r  tC97,  tbera  i«  the  Ulowing  paaaage : — 

"  J'af  GMuidCrt  arec  attaatioa  k  giand  oanage  da  eandln  iM  at  faiigag» 
phBoaophiqne  de  Hondmr  Wilkina.  Je  traave  qnil  j  a  nia  one  infinite  da  bellea 
cbotM,  otSonan'sTOiu  jaoakeii  DDatabladeaprfdlGamanapIaa  aoocaB^te.  Hai*- 
Pifpliostian  poor  lea  canetlna,  at  ponr  la  langne,  n'aat  point  coobnne  k  oe 
qo'oB  ponvrit  «t  donnt  lalre.  J'ania  oowditf  cetta  Batitra  avant  la  liTin  da 
Uondanr  WlUna,  qnand  j'£toii  sn  jotUM  bonue  da  dix  Dmf  ana,  dana  moa  petit 
liTTe  Dt  Arte  OambuKtoria,  et  noD  o^iuon  aat  <jae  oea  oaiadiraa  TtntaUwoeDL 
iMa  at  philcMtqphiqiHa  dolrant  rfpondra  1 1'analTae  dea  poiaCea.  II  eat  nv  ^o"^ 
oM  oanwttrea  p4a^>paaBnt  la  TeritaUa  pliiloaa^iie,  «t  oe  n'ett  qn*  pctaenteawnt 
qneJ'eeenHs  anbe^endn  do  lea  fabrfqner.  Loa  otjectjona  de  H.  Dalgaroa,  et  da 
H.  Wnkina,  contra  U  mtthode  TfritablemeDt  phQoaophiqne  ne  aont  qoe  poor 
•xeoMr  I'lmperfeatioa  da  lenra  eaaaii,  «t  nuitqnent  aenloinent  ka  ^SeoltH  qui  ke 
en  on  rebntCa." 

The  ktter,  of  whioh  thk  k  a  part,  waa  pnbliihad  at  tha  and  nf  .^  D^etua  «f 
Dt,  Clark^  (which  I  baHare  u  oommDnl^  Mcribad  to  Dr.  Ongoty  Shaqw,)  wid 
wluob  wai  printed  at  London  in  ITM.  Tho  penon  mentiimed  bj  Leibnib  under 
tho  noma  of  jr.  iliiZ(|onM,  waa  tTidentlf  Oeor^  i^il^onw,  a  natiTa  of  Abeideen.. 
and  author  of  a  imall  and  mj  ran  book,  ectidad,  "  An  SiffnormiB,  mtgb  diar- 
aettr  mmerMolu  d  lingua  pkSotopkiea,  qtia  poUntnt,  lion^iut  diMrtMaurvm 
idiomatum,  ipatio  dutinm  tj^mimantm,  tmnia  otami  nd  (nun,  (in  rdmt 
fantiliaribut,)  mm  minttt  i/O^ijfinlikT,  »m  leribendo,  tiM  bqtie»th,  nmIho 
eommumcare,  quom  Ungau  propriit  vtnaeiMt.  Rtelena,  Itine  ttiam  jiolervnt 
jivate*,  phitoiophut  prmeipia,  et  veram  logica  praxm,  rifnu  et  fantiut  mic'tB 
•Rlitkr«,  ipiam  ex  mtlgaribui  philoto^orum  leriptit." 
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It  Is  TBT7  mnarkabls  tbU  tliis  work  of  Da^amo  u  oever  (at  Itaat  a*  Tar  a*  I 
ncolleet]  msntioned  hj  WilkiDa ;  altbongh  it  appcan  from  a  latter  of  Charlw  I. 
pnfizsd  to  Dalpmio't  book,  that  WiUiiu  mm  om  of  tha  penona  who  had 
TBOonuDamled  him  to  tha  royal  faToni. 

nw  traatict  De  ArU  Qnniniatoria  ia  paUiihed  In  the  aacxmil  Tolnma  of  Doteoi' 
«dlli<iD  of  Laibniti'B  worki,  but  it  doaa  not  ipfew  to  me  to  throw  mooh  Hgbt  on 
hit  *iawairllh  re^wotto  a^^oai^hiMd  langiuge. 

I  moat  requsat  the  iudolganoe  of  tha  raadar  for  adding  to  the  length  of  thia 
note,  b;  qnotiog  a  paaaage  bnta  another  parfonoaooe  of  Leibnits,  hi  which  be  ha» 
Ulan  into  a  train  ti  thonght  ramaikablf  dmilar  to  that  <^  Ur.  Home  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  In  the  paaeagea  alreadj  qootad  irom  them  in  thia  aeotion.  The 
peiftrmanee  i«  entitled,  Mtd^aHoiui  ie  ObgniHoM,  Varitaia  tl  Ithu,  and 
ia  printed  fat  the  Moond  volnme  of  Dntsna'  edition,  p.  tO.    (Ita  data  la  1684. — 

Bd.] 

"  Flemmqne  ntem,  prwaerijm  in  analyri  longion,  nan  totam  aimnl  natnram  rri 
intnnnar,  ted  rernm  looo  aignla  ntimnr,  qnomm  eiplioatlonefn  In  prNeenti  aliqaa 
cogitatlone  compendil  caoaa  aoletnni  pnatennittera,  anleiitea,  ant  credentei  noa 
earn  habere  in  poteatata :  ita  cnm  obiliogoDnm,  aen  potygonnm  miila  nqnaliam 
lateram  oapto,  non  aempar  natnmm  lateria,  et  nqnalitatis,  e(  niillenarti  (aen  oabi 
a  denario)  eonrideie,  aed  Tooabnlia  iatia  (qnomm  aaiMna  obeoore  ealtam,  atqne  im- 
perfacte  mend  obvenatnr}  In  ammo  ntor  loco  Idaannn,  quae  de  iia  habeo,  quoniant 
raemini  ne  dgmftjadonem  iatornm  Tocabnlorom  habere,  •xplieationem  anlem  nnpc 
Jndico  neoeawriam  non  e 
qipdlare  edeo,  qua  at  in  algtka,  at  In 
certe  aim  mtio  valde  ocmpodta  eat,  non  poaamnDa  omnea  ingredienlea  smd 
nodonee  eimtJ  oogitare:  nbi  tamen  hoc  lk«t,  ret  aahem  In  qnantnin  Ucet,  ocgni- 
lionem  tooo  uitwtttBoin.  Notiraia  dialinotn  ptlmilira  non  alia  dator  cognition 
qnam  intniUTa,  ut  oompontamm  plenuaqoe  cogitatio  non  niai  iTmbolioa  eat. 

"  Ex  hia  jam  patet,  noa  ecmm  qoaqoe,  qa«  diatiacta  oognoacimui,  ideaa  non 
percipen,  niai  qnatenne  Mghatitaie  intnltiTa  otimnr.  Et  aane  contingit,  nt  /los 
anpa  falao  Dredamna  habere  In  animo  ideaa  remm,  com  falao  eiqipoDimaB  aliqnoa 
terminoa,  qnibna  ntimor,  jam  a  nobia  flnaae  ezi^icatoa :  nee  Torom  ant  cette  wn- 
Ugnitati  obnoxinm  eat,  qnod  ainnt  aKqni,  non  poaae  not  d«  re  aliqna  dicere,  intel- 
ligendo  qnod  dicimns,  qnin  qjoa  habeamna  ideam.  Sape  enim  vocabola  lata 
nngnla  utcnnqne  intelfigirnna,  ant  noa  antea  IntsHiziaae  meminlmna,  qui  tamen 
hae  cf^tatione  cMoa  etmtanti  aunnt,  et  reaolntitniem  notionmn  non  aatia  proaeqni- 
nnr,  St  nt  lalaat  noa  centradictio,  qnam  forte  notio  compoaita  inTolvit,"* 


fMfwt  de  £ilM(i,  poUlAgd  b J  Baip*,  pp.  tU, 
Micm    Of  adi  tai*  b«^  irUdi  !•  nppU- 


baalBBHBltaaalikat       UbmU  had  1»«b  batn  liit«  aoddpalad.  aal 
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Vvn  U,  p.  ili.—Ahilraetum.  ((  8.) 

Ai  thepuMgaqnoUdintlM  textiaUkeQ  from  aiTOTk  which  b  hnt  littlo  kiiMra 
io  this  oonnby,  I  ihall  antjoin  tlie  origiiul. 

"  Qd'3  ma  iolt  pannii  da  prfwnter  t  oetu  qni  TefdMDt  cb  crdra  i  on  perlectian- 
lUBWiu  mtmeitDh  3a  I'eipioB  bnmaine  nDczsmfdapria  duu  laa  idaacea  oft  ht  marcfaa 
^  la  TJritfi  est  la  phu  (fire,  oA  alia  pant  itre  matnrfe  »Mi  ploi  de  prfanOD.  Cea 
Tfrit£i  SUmentauM  da  g&Hofttie  at  d'wtronomie  qui  aToient  iti  daaa  Vlnde  at 
dani  I'E^jple  oim  doctrine  oconlte,  inr  laqnalle  dea  prftrea  ambftienz  avneot 
faidt  laar  ampin,  ttoient  dam  la  Qrioe,  an  t^npa  d'ArcliinMe  on  d'Hippatqoa, 
4aa  coanMaaaaoea  vnlgiirta  anaognSea  daiu  lea  kxhi  commmiea.  Dan*  la  nMo 
daiuar,  3  anffiamt  de  qoalqnea  ann^  d'fitade  pour  aavoir  tent  oa  qa'ArchimSda 
at  ffipparqnB  aToient  pu  connoltre  ;  el  aiyourd'hni  dam  aontai  de  l^anaaignamant 
d'en  proftaaanr  vont  an-dall  de  oe  que  MTnant  Leibnita  on  Kewton.  Qo'od 
mfdite  cat  ezemple,  qn'on  aaiaiaae  oatte  chain*  qni  a'ttand  d\m  piStre  da  Hempbia 
A  Eoler,  at  Tonplit  la  diataooa  immenaa  qui  lea  a^are ;  qn'oD  obaarra  k  cbaqne 
4poq<ie  le  gbiU  devaogant  Is  lilcle  prCaent,  et  la  mUiocritG  attmgaant  k  ce  qnH 
aToit  dicouTert  dana  oeloi  qni  pticMoit,  on  apprandra  qns  la  natnra  nana  a  dannj 
lei  mcjeni  d'tpaignar  le  lempa-et  de  minagar  I'attelitioo,  et  qn'C  n'exiata  am  iiiiii 
t^Bon  de  ttdn  qne  oea  rao7«na  pnkaent  aTgir  nn  tarme.  On  van  qa'an  mcMnent 
oil  one  mnlljtada  da  aohtiopa  putunUSrea,  de  &ita  taolia  commsncent  k  tpniaB' 
I'attentiaii,  i  &ljgnw  la  u&noire,  mi  lliioHea  djipeniea  viannent  as  pardrs  dana 
one  mfitliada  gtnSrale,  tooi  let.  bits  ae  t^tuiir  dans  nn  lait  nuiqne,  et  qoa  dm 
gMraliaalHDih  «••  rlmiiaii*  r£pitiea  n'mit,  oomme  lea  mnltipBoatioiia  anncGariwa 

d'atlMndn."— A)r  fliuiruelioit  PuUiqus,  pai  H.  CaDdarcat. 

(Cbn(Mw)(>m  ^Ntm  M,  in  Seeatd  Bditioit,  1803.) 
Hoir  mniA  ia  it  to  be  regrattad,  that  a  doctrine  M>  pleanng,  and  at  the  MBM  ttOM 
■0  ^tilow^hical,  ahoald  Ii«t«  been  diagracad  bj  what  bai  been  rinea  written  b; 
CondoiMt  and  olhen,  ixauxnxag  the  Perfectitnlitf  of  Han,  and  iti  ptobaUe  aAct 
ia  baniahing  from  the  earth  Vice,  Diaeaae,  and  Uortalitj  I  Snrely  tbey  who  can 
recondla  their  mioda  to  anch  a  creed,  might  be  expected  to  treat  with  aome  indnt 
gence  the  orvdnHt;  of  the  mnltjtade.  Nor  ia  it  cMcKd  to  eomplaiu  of  the  alow 
pmgreaa  of  tnith,  when  it  ia  blended  with  aimilar  axtraTagucea  in  pMloac^lbical 

Wbile,  however,  we  t^ect  these  almirditie>,  «o  complete];  contradicted  bj  the 
whole  BOalogr  of  bmnan  affain,  we  ought  to  gaard  wlUi  no  leai  oaotioa  againit 
•notber  creed,  mooh  mora  preralent  in  the  preaent  limea,-^a  creed  which,  taking 
for  granted  that  iH  thing*  are  gOToraad  b;  cbanoe  or  b;  a  blind  deadnj,  orarlooka 
the  beneBoent  arrtngemeDt  made  b;  Proridance  for  the  adTancemeot  and  for  the 
diObaion  of  >i*ehl  knowledge ;  and,  in  defiance  both  of  the  moral  inggeatiMU  and 
of  the  muTerial  experience  of  mankind,  tteati  witfa  ridicnle  the  auppoaed  tendencj 
of  tmth  and  joatice  to  prevail  flnallj  over  falaehood  and  iniqutf.  IT  the  doctrine 
whiob  enconrage*  tbeae  bvonrable  praapacta  of  the  fiitnre  fbrtnnea  of  oar  race  Iwrfl, 
when  carried  to  an  extreme,  to  paradox  and  inccnaittency ;  tbe^temiriuBhrapr*- 
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•enti  tUa  doctrioe,  sren  when  at>t«d  witb  dog  luniUlitiiii,  ■■  iltogcther  groandlsM 
and  fkiauij,  leadi,  b^  *  ibort  utd  bentaUe  juoeem,  to  Um  oonclononi  <itlwr  ^ 
the  Atbdit  or  of  the  HadcliBaii.  In  the  midst,  indeed,  of  inch  lOBDei  of  violciiGe 
■mai  ■lunihy  h  Euiopa  lui  Utalj  witneaiad,  it  u  not  alvsyH  suy  for  (he  wwort 
■aDdbest  rfmoD  to  remun  (aithfbl  la  tbdr  prindplea  tuA  ^ir  hopes:  but  wh«t 
sniut  ba  the  opiniani  ud  the  tmwi  of  tiion  who,  during  theu  itonns  and  conTiil- 
■mtma  of  the  monl  vraU,  And  at  once,  in  the  appatent  ntn^radation  of  human 
reaacn,  the  gratifloalkn  of  their  politieal  uabition,  and  tha  seorat  trinmph  of  their 


,    "  Fond,  In^ooi  man  I  tUnk'at  thoa  7011  taagoine  chMd, 
Baiaed  b;  thj  bnath,  haa  qaench'd  tha  orh'of  dajT 
To-mmcFWi  he  rapwi  the  golden  Sood, 
And  wann«  the  nationa  with  redonbled  raj." — f  Onqr.] 

Norn  N,  p.  Wi.—Abitraetion.  {$  8.) 

It  maj  be  proper  to  reMaik,  that  imder  ths  title  of  Eeonontutt,  1  comprehend 
not  merslj  ths  diidplea  of  Quwiuiy,  bat  all  thoae  wrilere  io  Franca  who,  aboat 
the  fame  tisM  with  him,  began  to  ipecnlate  abof t  the  natnial  order  of  poUtioal 
«ooieti«B;  or,  b  other  wotdi,  about  that  order  which  a  political  aocie^  would  of 
jttelf  gradnaU;  aNOme,  on  the  anppodtion  that  law  had  no  other  olfject  than  to 
protect  oon^letely  the  natmal  lighta  of  individnala,  and  left  ereiy  man  at  liberty 
to  pnnne  hit  own  intereat  in  hit  own  way,  ai  long  aa  be  abatiuiwd  bom  nolatiog 
the  light*  of  othen.  The  oonnexion  between  thia  natoral  order  and  the  improTe- 
mentis maukiod,  haa  been  mote  innated  on  by  the  bicgnpbei*  of  Tntgot  tbaa 
bj  an;  other  antbon  i  and  the  imperfect  bints  which  they  have  given  of  the  viewa 
^  -of  that  traly  great  man  npon  this  important  labject,  leaTa  ub  much  room  to  regret 
that  ha  had  not  leinre  to  execnie  a  work,  vbich  he  appears  to  hare  long  medi- 
tated, on  the  priodplea  of  moral  and  political  philoaophy.— ^  dt  M.  Ihtr^ 
fartieii.p.  6S. 

It  ia  merely  for  want  of  a  more  oonTonient  eipreadon  that  I  hare  distinguished 
4lieae  diSerent  writers  by  the  title  of  EeonmtiiU.  It  is  in  thia  extennve  sense 
that  the  word  ia  commonly  mdetatood  in  this  conntt; ;  bnt  I  am  lennble  that  it  ia 
somewhat  amtngDoai,  and  that,  without  the  axplanation  whiofa  I  have  giveo,  aome 
■of  my  obaerrationa  might  hare  been  snppoaod  to  imply  a  higher  admlrstioa  than  I 
really  entertain  of  the  writings  of  U.  Qoesnay,  and  of  the  afiscted  phraseology  em- 
fJoyed  by  his  secL 

Tha  oonneiion  between  H.  Target  and  H.  Qneinay,  and  the  odncidence  of  their 
-opinions  abont  the  moat  essential  principles  of  l^alation,  will,  I  hope,  jnsti^  me 
in  ranking  the  former  with  the  EoonomiA ;  although  bis  views  aeem  to  have  been 
mnch  more  enlarged  than  thoae  of  his  contemporaiiei,  and  altbcugh  ha  expressly 
>diaoIaimed  an  implidt  acqaiescence  in  the  opnions  of  any  particnlar  aect. 

"  U.  TnigDt  Stadia  la  doctrine  da  U.  Ooornay  et  de  H.  Qneanay,  sn  profita,  se  la 
lendit  ptopn ;  at  U  ccmlnnant  avec  la  coonoisssnce  qn'il  avoit  da  Drqit,  et  aveo 
]es  graodes  vnea  da  legislation  civile  et  criminelle  qui  svinent  occupi  sa  Lete  et 
itttimut  son  caur,  parvint  t  en  former  anr  le  gonvemement  dea  nationa  nn  oorpa 
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da prina^ i U,  tmAnamat In drax nlTM^at  i^i  i  r»|iM i"     MIhii'im 

Mr  la  Fif  It  Iv  Omt^w  A  M.  3Wpa^  pv  M.  D^oat,  pp.  10, 41. 

"Ha  iMMipowsMirftf  MkU  ijbmem  waetm,  t»  '  iliiliiii  'flfi 
qn'oB  ippeUt  and ;  at  Im  amli  qs'fl  ma  doa  Mi  wrfWi  dhcnv  W  niw- 
I  liiii  III  MB!  eimu  da  nitra  pai  da  laor  arii ;  at  «aa  mm*  fl  bar  lapraekMt  ^  mm 
rWli  ilf  TnalrJr  frim  rnmminiantli  iTnpiiiiwM.  nt  rVi  w  niirtii  ■Waiiia  hm  aaapav 
iMantrea.  H  entfah  eattaatardw  fnfnl  retanhr  ha  fnpiiMEMnda  lav 
dioMmrUa."— Ibid.  fp.  41,  4S. 

Hon  0,  p.  SOS.— Juoctntiaa.  (vur  LAMtoO*  Mimlid  Trail.  %  5.) 

Ita  fawgoing  olaei  iiliuui  mi  Ou  atata  of  die  miad  ia  dM^^aadoB  Aa  jJinii 
mMUl  of  draamia^  wan  written  Mkmg  agoaatbajaar  ITTt;  aaJ  voenad  (■nBtf 
ia  tb*  brm  ia  which  thaj  anDowpaUUiad)!!!  thajMrlTTS,  iaspinato  titamj- 
aodatj  in  tbia  oaiiMaitf,  A  couidcnUa  nanber  of  jaan  Bft(Tw«nla,al  the  tuM 
when  1  WBi  occDpiod  with  yerj  diilerant  [miaiti,  I  lia^wned,  in  *■— '"g  ovar  as 
old  Totnme  of  the  SeaU  MagoMma,  (the  Tidnine  ftr  the  jaar  IT49,}  to  Bietf  nth  ^ 
•hort  Maaj  on  the  ume  labjecl,  wUcb  anrptiied  me  I7  ita  eainddeaea  with  bomb 
Ueaa  wUch  had  femerijr  acoorred  to  me.  I  htm  iVMni  to  b«lia*«  that  tUa  caaa^ 
U  TC17  fittla  known,  la  I  have  nerer  aeen  it  refcrred  to  bj  an;  ct  the  nnmiirniw 
writen  who  ban  nnce  treated  of  the  bimua  mind ;  nor  faaTe  even  beard  it  caw« 
■MOtiolMd  in  conTemtion.  I  bad  aonw  lime  1^  the  aalli&ction  to  Wm  aoci- 
^tillr  that  the  aatbor  wai  Mr.  Tbomaa  HelTiUe,  a  gfoUvDan  who  died  at  tb- 
eariy  age  of  97  ;  and  whoaa  isgenioiia  obaarratioiia  on  light  and  oolonn  (poUiABd 
fn  theAi^of  theEdmborghFbiloMfhical  Soeie^]  an  well  known  over  Eoitpe. 

Hw  paatagea  which  coincide  die  moat  ramarlaUy  with  the  doctrine  I  have 
■tatad,  an  tbe  Ulowing.  I  quote  the  flnt  with  parliciilar  pieaaore,  on  aocoDBt  af 
the  aopport  whiidi  hgivaa  to  aDoiHoioDwhicliIlbnaerljpropondiu  tbe  EaH^on 
Cooocftioa,  and  on  which  I  haTe  the  midbrtune  to  diAr  fimn  loait  of  my  fiieD^ 

"When  I  am  walking  np  the  High  Btreat  of  BdistHiigli,  the  otgecU  wUcb 
■triks  mj  eyea  and  ean  give  me  aa  idea  of  didr  preaenoe ;  and  thii  idea  ia  fivalj, 
Ml,  and  pemaiMint,  aa  ariiing  from  tbe  ooolinnecl  opetatim  of  fi^  and  aniDd  no 
the  OTgaai  of  aenaa. 

"  Again,  wbsn  I  am  abaent  from  Edinbur^,  but  ci 
aelf  to  walk  up  the  Eigii  Street,  in  relatinK  perb^a  what  b 
oocadon,  I  haTe  likewiae  in  m;  mind  aa  idea  of  wbat  Ii  natudlj  M 
the  High  Street,  and  this  idea  of  imaginatioD  ia  antiralf  aimiUr  to  tbooe  of  msw- 
tion,  tbongfa  not  to  atnmg  and  dmable. 

"  In  tbia  but  initanca,  whilo  the  imagination  latta,  be  it  e*v  ao  abor^  it  la 
aridentthat  I  tilHilmTBatfin  the  atreet  of  Edlnbnrgh,  aa  trtdy  aa  when  I  rfreoat 
I  am  there,  or  cTon  ta  when  I  me  tiiifitl  I  am  then.  It  U  tne,  we  oannot  mv 
well  apply  the  word  bdfaf  In  tbia  caas,  beoaoae  the jMraqiti^il  ia  tiot  clear  or  ateadf, 
being  aver  diitm1>ad  and  aoon  diaaitiated  hj  Qie  anperior  atrenglh  of  intniding 
temaiilm;  yet  nothing  can  be  moiv  abaard  than  to  a^  that  a  man  may,  in  tte 
aaaie  indiridnal  inatant,  Mu«i«  he  ia  in  one  place,  and  imagiit»  ha  i*  in  anodier. 
No  man  o*d  denoRatrate  that  th«obj«et*  of  aeoaeeiiri:  without  him;  we  are  oon- 
•oloaa  of  nothing  bntonr  own  aeneationa:  howoTOr,  by  the  nnibnnity,  n^nlari^, 
y,  and  tieadinmi  of  tbe  imprwmon,  we  are  led  to  beliere  that  thay  hare- 
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s  re«]  and  dnrablB  cann  vithoat  m,  and  wa  obaerra  not  MtTthing  which  ountra- 
dioti  thia  DpbioD.  Bat  the  idiH  of  imagfautiim  btiog  tnD^nt  and  fleetiiig,  can 
begat  DO  moh  opiiuoa  or  habitrud  beHaf ;  tboagh  thai*  it  aa  much  percriv«d  in  thia 
c*aa  aa  in  tha  tanatx,  namal;,  an  idaa  of  &»  otgact  within  tha  ndniL  It  will  b» 
••aily  Dnderatau),  tkt  all  diia  ia  intaodad  to  obmte  an  otjection  that  might  be 
broof^i^dDtt  tharindkritjef  dnudngMid  Ima^natlan,  ftnn  oar  batleving  in 
staep  that  all  !■  raaL  But  there  ia  one  hat  that  plainly  aata  tbem  both  on  a 
panlkl,  that  in  aleap  wa  oAen  iwxilleot  that  tha  acenet  which  we  behold  are  tt 
men  dream,  b  the  aame  niaoner  aa  a  perton  awake  ia  haUtoallj  oonrlaced  that 
tha  npreaantatiDna  of  hia  imaginaUon  an  fictitioDa." 

"...  In  thia  Eaaaj  we  maha  no  inqniir  into  the  state  of  tbe  body  in  sleep. 
".  .  .If  the  opentioni  of  the  mind  in  sleep  oan  be  fdriy  dednced  frran  the  aame 
oaoaea  aa  ita  operationt  when  awake,  we  an  certainly  advanaed  one  oontideraUe 
•tep,  thongh  the  eanaea  of  theae  latter  ahodd  be  idll  unknown.  I^  dootrioe  of 
gravitation,  which  ia  the  moat  wondeifil  and  eztanaiva  dlscorery  in  the  whole 
oompaaa  of  htnnan  adenoe,  leana  the  deaoant  of  heaty  bodie*  as  great  a  mystery  ai 
«Ter.  In  philoeophy,  as  in  geometry,  the  whole  art  of  investigation  Hea  in  redndng 
thing*  that  are  diSonlt,  intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  ia  dmpler  and  eaaiet  of 
acceae,  by  pnrauDg  and  extending  the  anali^tes  of  natore." 

On  looking  orer  the  same  Eaaay,  I  And  an  obsarratitti  which  I  atatsd  aa  my  own 
in  page^ST  of  thia  work.  "Tbe  mere  imagination  of  a  tender  acene  in  a  romance 
or  drama,  will  diaw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  thoee  who  know  very  well,  when  they 
ncoUaot  themselTes,  Hiat  the  whole  la  fiotitioas.  In  the  meantime,  they  niiut 
OoncMTe  it  m  real ;  and  &om  this  aoppoaad  raalitf  ariaea  all  ita  infloenoa  on  the 
limnan  mind." 

(OentimtaliimqfVimO.itaMMdSdUion,  1801.) 
Soon  after  the  poblioatiaa  of  the  Irat  edition  of  thia  Wo^  a  dUBcnlty  waa 
•taitod  to  me  with  raspeot  to  my  oonohuiona  concerning  the  state  of  tbe  niind  m 
■leep,  by  my  ezoeUaot  Mend  H.  Frfrcat  of  Qeneva ;  a  gentleman  who  haa  long 
held  a  bigb  rank  in  die  rapnbBc  of  lettere,  and  to  Whose  Tahiable  correspondence  I 
have  often  been  indebted  for  moofa  plaaanra  and  Inatmotion.  The  aame  diffisolty 
was  propoaed  to  toe,  tkoarly  abont  tbe  aame  time,  by  another  friend,  (then  at  n 
raiy  early  period  of  Bfe,}  who  has  ^ce  booonrably  dialingoiihed  himaelf  by  bis 
tAserrationa  on  Dr.  Darwin's  ^bononna ,'  tbie  fiist  frnit*  of  a  phOaaophical  genius, 
which  I  trest  is  deitinad  for  yet  more  important  nndertakinga.' 

A*  W.  Pi^Toat  haa,  in  the  pnaant  instance,  kindly  udad  me  in  the  task  ot 
nmoTJog  Ids  own  olgeotion,  I  shaH  take  the  liber^  to  boiraw  his  words : — 

"  Sans  lotion  da  la  Yokmti  pdnt  d'eSbit  d'atleution.  Baoa  qnelqne  eflbrt 
d'attention  pdnt  da  SonTenir.  Dan*  le  Sommeil,  I'aotiMi  de  la  Volontt  est  sni- 
pMidoe.    Ctanment  done  reat«-t-tl  qnelqna  Braronir  des  Songea  T 

"JoToiaUan  denz  on  trois  r^ponaes  icette  difBonltt.  Qoant  k  prfaent,  dies 
as  radniienl  i  din,  on  qne  dans  on  Sommeil  parfail,  il  n^  a  nnl  Sonrenir,  at  que 
K  on  il  y  a  SonTOnlr,  le  Sommeil  u'itolt  pa*  poifait ;  on  qne  I'aotion  d*  la  TolonlS 
qd  snlBt  pour  le  SonTenir  n'est  pM  snependne  dans  le  BommaD ;  que  oe  di^rv 
d'sctiTitS  reate  k  I'Ame  ;  qna  ce  n'est,  poor  ainn  din,  qn'une  Tolonti  £Kni«ntnini 
etcnmnie  inBeniiiblc." 

'  ObMTwalwin  oa  Oil  Xoaaaaila  or  Dr.  Darteln.    Dj' TlMeMl  fining  Biq.    BiUnlonh.  ITS). 
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I  am  kbnndantlj  nnnbta  of  tlu  foraa  of  thii  o^jacdoii,  and  am  &r  fona  briag 
aatu6sd,  tbat  it  U  in  m j  powar  to  nooncaie  completely  the  appciMt  iocoiuiitoacy. 
The  genenl  concIaiioDa,  at  the  aame  tioM,  to  which  I  hate  been  lad,  aaem  to  le- 
■olt  fo  oeooMarilj  from  the  facta  I  have  stated,  that  even  altbongh  the  diffical^ 
in  qiMitian  ihonld  reokain  for  the  present  muolTed,  it  would  ncpt,  in  my  <^iiuaii, 
maleriaUj  sflbct  the  evidenee  on  which  the;  i«sL  In  all  otir  inqniries,  it  ii  of 
«oiMeqaenoe  to  remember,  that  when  we  hare  once  arrived  at  a  genenl  principle 
bj  a  careftal  induction,  we  are  not  entitled  to  rqect  it  because  we  may  flnd  onr- 
aslvM  tinable  to  explain  from  it  ijntheticall;,  all  the  phenomena  in  whidt  it  k 
concerned.  He  Newtonian  Heoq'  of  the  Udei  is  not  the  leu  certain,  that  actne 
apparent  exceptuma  occnr  to  it,  of  which  it  ii  not  tmj  (ia  conseqaence  of  our 
impeifei^  knowledge  o!  the  local  drcnnutaocea  \>j  which,  in  particalar  caaea,  the 
«fiect  ia  modified)  to  give  a  satisfactorj  eiplaoation. 

Of  the  Bolntions  snggested  by  M.  PriTost,  the  Grat  ooiacidst  moat  neariy  with 
n;  own  <fitii(w,  and  it  afipraaches  to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  pe^  IM  cf  this 
work)  cmoeming  the  seeming  exoeptioUB  to  mj  doctrine,  which  maj  occnr  in  tfaoae 
«MM  where  sleep  ia  partiaL  A  stnmg  conflrmatlca  of  it  midonblsdly  maj  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  those  persons  (eeferalof  whom  I  have  hi^poned  tu 
meet  with)  who  nerer  recollect  to  hare  dtMined,  excepting  whan  the  soundness  of 
their  sleep  wss  distorbed  ty  some  dersugement  in  Aeir  general  health,  or  bj  come 
MceidaDt  which  ex«(«d  a  bodilj  aeniation. 

Another  lolntion  of  the  diffionlty  might  peAapt  be  detived  boa  the  facts  (stated 
in  pp.  Ill,  121,  of  this  Totome)  which  proTO,  "that  a  perception  or  an  idea  which 
passes  throu^  the  mind,  witbont  leaving  anj  &ace  in  the  memory,  maj  jet  serve 
to  introduce  other  ideas  connected  with  it  bj  the  Iaws  of  Association." 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  the  more  remarkaUe  circmn- 
atanoes  in  a  dream  ihonld  recur  to  ua  after  we  awikc^  it  might  (without  oar  exert- 
ing daring  sleep  that  atteBlioD  whiob  it  eseential  to  memory)  revive  the  same  con- 
catenation )d  partioolarB  with  which  it  was  fbnnerly  acoomptnied.  And  what  is  a 
dream,  but  inch  a  concatenation  trf'  ssssii'iij  eseali  preaenling  itself  to  the  imagisa- 
tioQ  during  ODT  waking  honn  ;  the  origin  of  which  we  learn  t^  experience  to  refer 
to  that  interval  which  is  emplcved  in  sleep,  finding  it  impossible  to  connect  it  wiih 
.any  tpeciflo  time  or  place  in  onr  past  hiitoiy  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  cannot, 
bj  any  direct  acta  of  recoUectioD,  reccver  the  train  of  oar  sleeping  thoof^ta,  a*  we 
oan,  in  an  evening,  review  the  meditationi  of  the  preceding  dqr. 

Another  canee,  it  mnat  be  owned,  preaenta  an  obstacle  to  such  eSMa  of  ra«ol- 
leotion,  and  is,  perhaps,  adequate  of  itself  to  explain  the  bcL  Dnring  the  day 
we  have  many  aide  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  sleep,  (those,  in  partiCnlar, 
which  sre  famished  by  the  olyects  of  onr  external  senses,]  and  of  these  aid*  we 
never  M  to  avul  oureelvei  in  attempting  to  recollect  the  thonghts  in  which  the 
4^  has  been  spent.  We  consider  !d  what  fuoi  vft  wete  at  *  particular  time, 
and  what  person*  and  things  we  there  saw,  endeavoaring  that  to  lay  hold  of  our 
inteDectiul  pnceMCS,  by  meant  of  the  teniible  olgects  with  which  thsy  were  aiwi- 
ciated ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  aecoaiit  which  moat  men  are  able 
to  pve  of  their  meditations  at  thecloae  of  a  long  ■ummer'*  day,  will  not  be  fbnnd 
to  require  many  aenlencea.  At  in  sleep  onr  communication  with  the  external 
world  it  completely  bterrupled,  it  is  not  surprising  that  [he  mtmorj  of  our  dreamt 
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•hontd  ba  mnoh  mora  imperfect  tban  that  of  cnn  wiking  ihongtita,  ami  sappoaing 
na  to  baatoir.  at  the  moment,  an  equl  dagraa  of  attentioD  od  both. 

It  ia  of  more  impertaaoe  to  remailr,  in  tiie  pnsent  ai^mnent,  that  those  peraons 
who  an  aolusct  to  Sotmiamivlitm,  aaklom,  if  erer,  tetain  any  recollection  of  tlui 
olgeuta  of  their  perceptioDa,  while  imdar  the  ioSaeDoe  of  thia  dieorder.  If  the 
prindplei  I  have  eDdenoored  to  eitabliah  be  jnat,  this  il  a  oeceaiaty  comequsTic» 
of  their  inatteotioii  to  what  then  pama  arocod  them ;  an  iEiattantjon  of  which 
nobody  can  doabt,  who  haa  had  an  opportnni^  of  witneaaing  the  vacant  and  nn- 
conaciona  state  which  tluur  ayea  eihilat.  The  aame  fact  illuatratea  atranglj  the 
■napeorion,  during  sleep,  of  thoae  TolantBi7  powen,  to  which  the  opsrationa  both 
of  mind  and  body  are  at  other  times  antyacted. 

Theae  oonaideratioDB  deriTe  additioiial  eTidence  from  a  common  remaA,  that 
idle  people  are  moat  ngt  to  dream,  or,  at  leaat,  to  recollect  their  dreams.  The 
tboogfata  of  the  btuj  and  of  the  stndioiia  are  directed  hj  thur  habitual  occupationB 
into  a  p«rticn1ar  channel,  and  the  iponlaneona  conrae  of  their  ideas  ia  checked  and 
tnmed  aside,  b;  the  nnremittad  actdnty  of  their  minds.  In  the  heedless  and  dis- 
Dpated,  the  thoflghia  wander  oardeealy  from  abject  to  oljiect,  according  to  the 
obTioos  teUtiona  of  reeemblonce  and  of  anal<^,  or  of  TJcini^  in  place  and  tima. 
As  Iheae  are  the  prerailing  prindplea  of  aaaociation  in  sleep,  the  chaaces  that  the 
dreams  of  ench  men  shall  he  again  preaented  to  thain  in' the  ooane  of  the  Mowii^ 
day,  are  infinitely  mnltiplied. 

Which  of  these  eolations  approaches  meet  nearly  to  the  real  atats  of  the  fact,  I 
do  not  pieanme  to  decide.  I  think  it  piobalilB  that  both  of  them  are  entitled  t» 
nodca  in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general  principles  b> 
which  I  have  endeaTonred  to  rebr  them.  In  oases  where  cor  dreams  are  occainoneil 
by  bodily  eeoaationa,  or  by  bodily  bdiaposition,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  i^s- 
tocbed  state  of  onr  t«tt  will  prevent  that  total  oesaation  of  the  power  of  attention, 
which  takes  place  when  sleep  ia  profoand  and  complete ;  and,  in  anch  instancea, 
the  attention  which  is  given  to  oar  passing  thoughta,  may  enable  us  alterwards  to- 
ntraoe  them  by  an  act  of  recollection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  general  fact 
nnqneationably  is,  that  at  the  moment  of  onr  awaking,  the  interval  apeat  in  sleep 
presents  a  total  blank  to  the  memoty ;  and  yet  it  happena  not  nnfreqaently,  that, 
St  the  distance  of  hours,  some  accidental  cironmstance  occnrrlng  to  onr  thoughts, 
or  anggested  to  ns  trota  withont,  revives  a  long  train  of  pardcnlars  aasociated  in 
the  nund  with  each  other,  tc  which  train  (not  being  able  to  account  otherwise  fer 
the  ooDoatenation  of  itspaita)  we  give  the  name  itf  a  iJrsam. 

After  aB,  I  am  very  fu  &oni  supposing  that  I  have  ezhanated  this  subject ;  and 
1  shall  be  fiilly  aatisGed  with  the  aooceaa  of  my  inqtdriea,  if  thoee  who  are  qnalifled 
to  dirtingniah  between  legitimate  and  hypothetical  theories  shall  admit,  that  I 
have  pointed  otit  the  plan  on  which  theaa  phenomena  tbonid  be  stodied,  and  have 
made  son»  progress  [how  small  soever)  towards  its  exectitiou.  Huch  additional 
l^t,  I  am  senvble,  might  have  been  eauly  thrown  on  this  part  of  our  constitution, 
•«  well  as  upon  tuuiy  othera,  if  I  had  not  imposed  on  myself  the  restraint  of  ad- 
hering, wherever  it  was  at  all  poeuble,  to  the  modea  of  peaking  employed  by  my 
predecessors  in  describing  onr  mental  operatiana. 

One  remark  I  mntt  beg  leave  to  tsoommend  to  the  ooniideration  of  those  whiy 
nay  hereafter  engage  in  thia  research,  that  amnng  the  astonishiog  appearances 
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«>liiUtad  b;  tb«  mind  in  jtoep,  •  naj  ]mrg»  proportioii  an  preinnlj  n 
these  of  irhich  m  an  stvij  nouMnt  oomdooi  whDa  awaka.  If  die  excitliig 
gaawt,  for  •zampls,  of  <kd-  dnuna  hmb  niTitarioiM  «id  ImcnUbk,  b  not  liw 
fitet  the  ukM  with  tlw  raipn  of  «ntj  Hn  or  tboaght  vhiA  apoiiUiMaiuIr  aofidti 
onr  notieat  As  oa^  dlffiaanoe  ii,  that  in  the  Utter  initaiwe,  in  oonaaqoenee  of 
long  and  oonttant  famiHarify,  &ej  an  famjed  bj  all  with  Bttk  wondar,  a*d  b; 
moat  with  haidlf  ao;  atleatioa.  la  tb«  Ibraer  itwtanoe,  Ae;  roue  the  cmfadlj 
«f  dw  moat  imtente,  fiao  thair  oompantiTa  infreqaemcy,  and  tnm  the  oonlnat 
wbkb,  in  aonie  raapeeta,  thaj  praeant  to  the  nanlt*  of  onr  '■*'■'"*'  eiparianoa.  It 
it  thai,  that  a  pMMOit  who  ha*  been  aocnttomod  &«m  bu  inftncr  to  m«,  withoot 
any  emotioD,  the  &I1  of  h«BV7  bodiea  to  dia  graoDd,  nam-  fkOe  to  axpraaa  t^ 
firelieat  admiratioo  when  ba  fint  wttaa»ea  tbe  povm  of  tha  loadatoneL 

Ja  Moh  oaaea,  tha  naaanboa  of  ganniaa  tcienca  IwTe  a  tandenor  to  ptodnoe  two 
monl  oBbcts  oqaallj  benefidaL  Tba  «na  ia  to  lUnatnte  tbe  onilT  of  daogn  ia 
natnn,  hj  reoondling  »b*t  aeami^  ftcu  iti  nril^  or  aingnlari^,  to  be  mjiteriaDi 
or  inoomprebeniible,  with  tbe  general  lawi  whiob  are  bmiKariiad  to  na  bj  daOj 
experianoe;  the  other  to  conntaiaot  the  eActa  of  bniliiH^  in  blmttiBg  oar 
natnral  corioeitr  with  reepect  to  th«ae  law^  by  leading  tha  thosghta  to  aoma  at 
thldr  more  cnriooi  and  apparantlj  anomaloDB  qiplioatianB. 

Hm  phenomen*  of  dnamiug  maj  periiapa,  in  Ihia  bat  point  of  view,  fbnn  m 
■iliole  not  altogether  nteltfa  in  the  natand'hiBtotT  of  man,  itwamnoh  « the;  cm- 
Wbote  to  attnqt  onr  attention  to  thoae  inlaUactoal  poweia,  from  whiob  h  ia  id  ^it 
to  b«  withdrawn  bj  llut  eEtamal  woiU,  which  albrda  tbe  Sra^  and  (tar  tha  oon- 
mou  pupoaea  of  lift)  the  moat  InteiMtfog  flaU  for  UiMr  exerdta.  In  mj  owa 
caie,  at  least,  thi*  toppodtian  haa  bsan  eiaetlf  TerfSed,  h  tbg  tpecnittiana  con- 
«emiDg  tha  haman  mind  which  I  have  vantared  to  present  to  the  pnbKc,  all  ta^ 
their  riaa  from  the  mtyMrt  to  which  thia  note  rebra.  TIm  cbaarratiana  whi^  I 
hara  «lat«d  with  ratpect  to  It  in  the  text  (excepting  a  Ttry  finr  pangt^faa  mnce 
added)  were  written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  finmed  a  part  of  the  first  philoao- 
phioal  eii>7  whioh  I  reoollaet  to  hare  iittemplad,  Tba  same  aeaaj  containsd  tha 
snbstanoe  of  what  I  h«Tg  introdaced  in  ob^jter  third,  coDoemlng  the  belief  aGCtin- 
panjing  conceptloi ;  and  of  the  rama^  stated  in  the  third  seotiaD  of  oh^itor  filUi, 
<n  the  extent  of  tbe  power  which  the  mind  haa  dtot  the  train  of  its  thongbta. 
Whan  I  waa  afterwaida  led  profsnionaUy,  at  tba  diitaoce  of  man;  year^  to  ra- 
•nme  the  awne  stddiei,  this  abort  nuurascript  wat  afanoat  tha  aalj  memoiid  I  had 
preserved  of  (heae  faToorite  pnmdta  of  taj  bmAj  joath,  and  from  tbe  newa  which 
H  lecaUad  to  me,  inaeoaiblj  aroaa  the  analjsia  I  ban  since  nndartaken  of  nor 
ioteDactoal  &anltie«  in  geneml. 

For  acme  indulgence  to  the  egotiim  of  this  note,  I  most  tnut  to  the  good  natnre 
«f  D17  readen.  It  has  been  lengthened  mach  beyond  mj  original  intentian,  bj  an 
Anxiety  (no^  I  hope,  nnpaidonable  in  an  anthor]  to  fix  tbe  date  of  soma  of  my 
-disqoisitiDnt  and  ccnolnsion^  of  whidi  it  ia  highly  probable  I  map  magnify  tbe 
impcrtuice  beyond  their  jnit  Talne.  The  dtoation  of  a  poUio  teacher,  (I  mnat 
beg  leaTe  to  add,]  by  giring  an  immediate  circulation  to  the  doctrioea  he  deUvei^ 
cipoaea  him  to  many  incanTsniencea  which  other  1  iTassiiii  of  Utetary  men  have  in 
their  power  to  avoid. 

Before  ooDcIndIng  these  remarks,  I  cannot  hdp  reminding  myieadeTentoemsn, 
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that  mj  fnndamaDtal  principle  wJA  reipect  to  the  itate  of  tlie  mind  la  siMp  Ii — 
not  that  (i«;MMr^<>oIitioiii«  than  napemlad,  hot,  that  tht  itfiuaiee  of  At  tnSt 
mar  iba  bonltiaa  bctli  of  taind  and  bodj  la  thgD  lotamipted.— (Baa  pp.  ISl-IH.) 
I  uentkn  Hi*  chiefly,  in  onlar  to  mack  the  diflbnnoe  batmen  m;  doctrine  utd 
that  maintaintd  In  Dr.  Darwin't  Zaenomia.  Acoardisg  to  thia  ingeoioiu  writar, 
"thapowarof  vditioDia  totally  tmpemled  In  paifaot  ■leap.'' — IZaoneaaa,  vol.  I. 
p.  StB.)  "  In  tlie  AotfriM,"  be  obaaTTea,  "  the  daire  of  moTiiig  the  body  ia  pain- 
ftllyaiMted,  but  tlte,po«>er  ij^moniif  it,  oreoldwtt,  i*  Incapable  of  aotiini  till  «« 
awake."— <P.  SSS.)  Would  be  not  bare  stated  the  bat  mars  correctly,  if  he  had 
aaid,  that  wilitunt  ia  painfbUy  exerted,  bnt  that  the  power  of  moring  the  body  ii 
■napeoded?  In  tlie  Tety  accurate  phraiec4ogy  of  Hr.  Ixx^e,  "  volition  ia  an  act 
«f  die  mind,  koovringly  exerting  that  damiaioQ  it  takaaltaelf  tofaave  orer  any  part 
«f  the  man,  by  amplqring  it  in,  or  withholding  it  frnn,  any  particular  action.'' 
Tlui  act  of  t^  mind  Dr.  Darwin  ezpreaiaa  by  the  word  dutro,  an  indiatiiiatneai 
•tiD  extremely  oommm  among  netapbyaioal  writen,  although  it  wai  long  ago  re- 
maikedand  oanaorad  by  the  eminent  author  Jnatqootad: — "I  And,*  aaya  Locke, 
"  the  vm  often  eoofimndad  with  Jaaira,  and  me  pnt  lor  tha  other,  and  that  by  men 
who  wooU-not  willin^y  be  thcAight  not  tohave  vei7di(tinctnotionBofthingi,aod 
■ot  to  have  written  *aiy  elaariy  aboat  Ibam." — Snan  on  Sunmn  UndertlmuUAg, 
(B.  IL  c  xxi.  I  ».] 

Ncn P,  p.  806.— .iMoetof^.  (fait a.  Alio MaUal Hdlnii. i  1.) 

Dr.  B<U  ha*,  with  great  truth,  obaerred  that  Deacartet'  reaaonings  against  the 
aiiatanoe  of  the  Meondarf  piaJtEwf  of  matter,  owe  all  thmr  plaoaibili^  to  the  am- 
Ugtdty  of  worda.  When  ha  affirms,  fer  example^  ftat  the  imell  of  aroaeis  not  in 
the  flower  Imt  in  the  mind,  hi*  proposition  amoanla  raly  to  thia,  that  the  loaa  ia 
not  oooidoaa  of  tha  sanaatioB  id  ameU ;  but  it  doa*  n     '"  ~ 

rsasontngs,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  ro 
in  the  mind,  which  ia  all  that  any  person  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  smell  of 
that  flower :  for  the  word  «m«I^  like  the  nam«s  of  all  seconduy  qoatities,  signtfles 
two  things,  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and  the  unknown  quali^  which  flia  it  to  exdta 
that  aensation.'  He  same  remark  appHea  to  that  proceaa  of  reasoning  by  whiclk 
Descartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat  ia  the  Ore. 

All  this  I  think  will  be  readily  allDwed  with  reapaot  to  smaDs  and  taalea,  and 
alao  witii  respect  to  heat  and  oold ;  oonceming  which  I  agree  with  Dr.  Bald,  in 
thinking  that  Deacartea'  doctrine,  when  cleared  of  that  air  of  myslety  which  it 
deritreafrom  the  amUguily  of  words,  differs  tsij  little,  if  at  all,  Itom  the  commonly 
Bat  tiM  caae  seema  to  be  difbrant  with  reapect  to  oolourt,  if 

m  Ola  satfniV       Uml    I(  k;  hM^  cnU,  ud  mnai.  ^m  midav 


BOM  aakaawn  omIob  of  taHmilUe  psrttdsi. 
"II  ta  etU,'  Mfi  he,  "riaaa  Oh  Una  g(       Hmb  fln  Is  bai,  ttm  ptm.  and  m^t  nrafb 
ttaniM^  UM  tkost  MoAMd  aal  bMtf-       an  It  bjr  btai  »«  oUMc  qoiBtlM  ^M  nnlw 
~      '    '        piM       ilsBd  what  t  Ml  b]i  tts,  wkal  I  Ma  la  ■»«, 
w  la       Ak,  antaBMbM,ur|rui|na;tgtib*bMS 
Msqotnod      I  (hI,  and  the  coloais  I  sk  si*  only  In  Ika 
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tlw  naton  of  which  the  ralgar  we  apt  to  hna  a  nrj  oODfuad  coooaptioii,  wUeb 
tba  pUIoaophj  of  DoacartM  hat  a  tendea^  to  oornct  Dr.  B«id  hat  joatlj  dii- 
tlngiliah«d  the  ptaStj/  of  colour  from  what  bi  oalli  tha  afpaanma  of  ccioar, 
which  last  can  onlj  esiat  in  a  niud.i  Now  I  am  <Iiipoied  to  betien  th«t  whoa 
tba  vulgar  apeak  of  oolonr,  lluj  commmlj  mean  the  ofpwmMM  of  Gobor ;  or 
rather  thaj  aiaodate  the  appeannca  and  ila  oaaie  lo  iatiniatdj  together,  tliat  ihaj 
find  it  impoadble  to  think  of  them  eeparatelj.*  The  aenwtioD  of  cohtor  never 
foima  ana  aimple  olgaot  of  attentiaD  to  the  mind  like  thoee  of  amall  and  laate,  hot 
erei;  tine  we  an  oonedoni  of  it,  we  petteive  at  the  ume  time  eitenaion  and 
flgnra.  Henoe  it  ia,  that  we  And  it  impoanbla  to  conceiTe  colour  withoat  eztm- 
don,  though  oertaiulf  there  ia  no  more  neceMaiy  connezioB  between  them,  than 
between  eitenaion  and  imeU. 

Tiom  thii  habit  of  aaaooialiiig  the  two  together,  we  are  hd  alao  to  aeugn  them 
the  Nune  place,  and  to  conoeiTe  the  difierent  colonra,  or  (to  nae  Dr.  Beid'a  lan- 
goage)  the  ofipearawM  of  the  diSsrent  colonra,  ai  aomethiag  tpiead  over  the  inr- 
faoea  of  hodie*.  I  own,  that  when  we  reflect  on  the  aahject  with  attention,  w« 
Snd  thii  oMception  to  belndiitinct,  and  tee  olearl;  that  the  q^iearanoe  of  oolonr 
can  exiit  od;  in  a  mind;  but  ilill  it  it  some  confued  notion  <J  thta  eort,  which 
•reij  man  ia  diapoeed  to  fofm  who  bat  not  been  vei;  famniarij  oooTenant  witb 
pbiloaaphical  inqniriee.  I  find,  at  leaat,  that  neh  it  the  notioD  which  moat  readilj- 
preMnta  ilaelf  to  mj  own  mind. 

Nor  ia  thii  reiennce  of  the  aenaatlon,  or  ifipetnoM  of  ooloor  to  an  exlenal 
olilee^  a  fact  altogether  Dogalar  in  our  ooiutitution.  It  it  aitremet;  analogoiit 
lo  the  refereDce  whioh  we  alwaya  make,  of  ibe  aenaationa  of  tonch  lo  thote  parta  of 


'n^Imaglmatlim.oimmfiaatoiAiian, 
'Ml  iv  Ito  nfiid,  do  DM  ufet  Is  (taa 
bodr.    Br  Ihli  quUlcMloD,  h*  )4aliitr  tamat 


VMlilJoImatUr.  (Ht,    Tbi  Hma  st  wIMr  b^o^  tailaid  u>  lit* 

[I  oafht  BM  la  OBiU  a  nteun  (a  Kr.  aao*  obIt,  ud  boI  lo  Ihi  iMn,    SM  h  tba 

StaniriMtMslkBBrihiiBMitai  Uu  Diiiir-  cuh  li  mkBown,  w>  eas  ftiim  bo  dMiM  «•. 

tatlH>,|ir<gTtatoLLp.aBJ,l  wbB«h*Hri>-  oiptJi>aorll,liBt  ^Ikrdatlga  w  tti*  kBO«> 
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tb  bodf  where  tha  exciting  cauacs  oC  the  seDutioat  eiiit.  If  I  itrike  mj  hood 
■giinit  I  hard  ol^leot,  I  ualuraUj  uf,  tbat  I  feel  pain  In  mj  hand.  Th«  pbilow- 
pbical  truth  ii,  thtt  I  perceive  the  csoae  of  the  pain  to  be  applied  to  Ihot  part  of 
mj  boilj.  The  wDaatian  itwit  I  oaonot  tbEbt  m  pont  <fptaet  to  &a  hand,  withoat 
eonodnng  the  aonl  to  be  ipread  over  the  bod;  bf  difhoiiBi. 

A  still  toon  ttiMag  analog;  to  the  bet  mtder  oar  «mdder«tioD,  occnn  in 
tEon  lenBadoiit  of  touch  which  wa  refer  to  a  pUce  btgeitd  (A*  Uaiu  t^  tlu  ie^, 
■■  in  the  oaee  of  pain  Mt  in  an  amputated  limb. 

Hie  TMj  intimato  umbination  to  which  the  foragoing  ohaerradoiiB  on  the  mb- 
•atioD  of  colour  relate,  is  takcB  notice  of  by  D'Alemberl  in  the  EneydcpAlie,  as- 
one  rfthe  noat  euiiooa  ^euomena  of  the  homan  mind. 

"  II  est  tris  tvident  quo  le  mot  ooiilsur  ne  dtiigne  ancnne  propiifti  dn  corps, 
male  seulement  nne  modifioatioo  de  notie  Ime ;  qoe  la  blaocbaor,  par  example,  1& 
lOOgBiir,  &c.,  n'eiiatent  que  dans  nous,  at  nnlloment  dans  les  oorps  auiquela  nana 
les  rapportoDs;  nianmoinB  par  one  habitude  priaa  d)a  ooti*  eniaiuie,  c'eat  un» 
ehoaa  trte  aiDgnliire  et  digne  de  I'ettastion  des  mtti^Trioiens,  que  oe  penchant 
que  sons  avons  i  lapporter  k  nne  •obstaooe  mattrielle  «t  diTiatble,  oa  qd  appar- 
tient  rtellemeut  i,  one  substance  spiritosUe  et  simpls ;  et  rien  n'aat  peutltie  ploa 
•slracrdinure  dana  les  operations  da  ootra  (me,  qne  de  la  Tcnr  tnoqwrtar  hoi> 
d'eHa-mlme  et  itendre,  pour  Mosi  diie.  Ma  senaatjous  sor  nne  subatance  k  laqaeUs- 


[Tha««MaM(iaofthis  paasaga,  (which  ^tpaan  to  be  &t>m  tome  article  in  th» 
AqwbpMK,  not  omtaioed  in  the  JTAmi^,)  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  sect.  n.  ttt  th» 
BttmuM  4»  nOimipkl*,  entitled  Mtu^^^^igue;  {MOimga;  tome  It.  pp.  60,  01  ;> 
bnt  it  it  not  fltere  atticnlaielj  given.  A  partial  trantlaticn  b;  Hr.  Stewart  ooeura 
in  the  iNstsrtetion,  p.  129.]— JU. 

From  the  fUlowing  passage  in  Condillac's  l^aki  da  Sauatimu,  It  appaan  that 
the  phenomenon  here  remarked  hj  D'Alembeil,  waa,  in  Condillac'a  opinion,  th» 
natnraland  obriouadbct  of  anearijandhatntnal  aaaociatiou  of  ideas.  Iqnola  it 
wHh  the  greater  pleaanre,  that  it  oontuns  the  hap[dest  iDnatnation  I  hare  seen  of 
the  doctrine  which  I  hare  been  attemptiDg  to  ek|dain, 

**  On  ponrrcnt  &ira  nne  nppodtioD,  <A  I'odont  apprendrdt  I  Jnger  parbitcment 
del  grandeurs,  dcs  flgnras,  des  ntustions,  et  dea  distanoea.  11  solBrat  d^m  ctt& 
de  sonmettte  lea  corptucnles  odoriflrana  aox  loix  de  la  dioptriqne,  at  de  1'aatn, 
de  constroire  I'oigane  de  rodomt  i  pen  pris  ntr  le  modilo  do  celni  de  la  rne ;  «n- 
torte  qae  las  TB70DS  odoriflrana,  ^r^  s'Stre  cnriafia  i  I'onvertuiB,  Rr^paaeent  anr 
one  membrane  intfaiettre  astant  de  pdntt  dlstlnats  qn'il  7  en  a  Rr  lea  snrlacea 
i<A  Ha  aeioient  riflCchia. 

"  ^  pardi  caa,  nans  contracleriana  InentSt  lliabitnda  dttandre  lei  odem*  snr 
1m  cAg'ets,  et  le*  philosophea  ne  manqneroient  pas  de  dire,  que  I'odorat  n'a  paa 
batoin  dM  laaons  dn  toncher  poor  ^pparcetoir  des  gtandeim  «t  dea  fignres." — 
(Zken*  de  CondHlae,  Edit.  AmsL  tA  t.  p.  138. 

|7ba  Tery  ssme  iHnttn^on  is  to  be  fbund  in  Beid't  Aqiarg,  chap.  ti.  sect.  S. 
[Work*,  p.  14fi.]  Condillac,  howsrer,  has  an  unqnationahle  clum  to  it,  in  point 
of  priority,  atthongh  I  baTs  not  the  smaDeat  doabt  itu  It  ocenrred  to  Beid  in  the 
ooona  of  liit  own  ipecnlationa.  Indeed,  I  have  good  grotmd  tot  thtnldng  he  waa 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  CondiHao's  writings.] 

Toun.  21 
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VoM  Q,  p.  tm.—AmeaaliotL.    (put  u.AiIo  JCntloI  HiMu.  f  1.) 

"  Tcnun  qmdem  art,  qnod  hodianu  muioi  do  loqni  icdMiit  (kcntmn  En  aHo  nfm 
tantH  et  gr\n  in  aaci  qnod<iM  ex  Qn«d«  r«c«nlx>ribaB  nonniilE  rie  afiqaaodo  (nd 
tan)}  loqnnti  Tidsaotsr ;  qnd  qooa  atDrim  iaottrit  mot  do  loqaendL  Sad  anii- 
^nioni  Ohms  fhnt  ocmbarimn  (grara  repntantaa  in  alio  at  aontom  in  ina.} 
Quad  atiam  ad  Boediii  tampon  oontinulam  at^  qni  in  achwnatinnii  «ait,  gran 
Muper  in  annuno  ponit,  at  aontom  In  imo." — Daiid  QMgarj,  m  Pi  Blatiutia,  ad 
«dilionuu  ttiam  SudidU  Optnm.    Oxon.  ITOS. 

Ha  anooiation  to  irhiob,  in  modem  time*,  wa  an  hiUtnatad  fimn  oor  InAtn^, 
betwMQ  th«  idaaa  of  acute  and  Ugb,  and  betw««n  tboM  of  gniTa  and  bw,  ia  ao 
coontad  br  fa;  Dr.  Smitlt,  in  hii  Harmkmiei,  bom  tha  fbnnatioo  of  tba  votes  in 
•ingin^  wliich  Aiutidoi  QuintiHaniia  tliua  dtaoribM : — "  rlnm  H  i  fUt  fimfirm, 
Mdnto  iinfyiitw  «•  <nti/mrm,  i  1"  ^ Jnt,  WmlA  vgwi^w*,  &c.  Et  qnukm 
gnntm  Iti  d  ex  inferiora  parte  (gnttoiia)  qnitui  Eonam  faratnr,  acumen  raro^  m 
par  BOmmam  partem  ptarumpBt,"  (h  HeibomiD*  tianoUlaa  it  in  kii  notaa.)— Sea 
SmiA'a  Sarmoiiiet,  p.  B. 

Dr.  Beattia,  in  hii  ingmiooi  Enaj/  am  Aefry  amd  Miuic,  nya,  it  ia  probable 
tbat  tba  deepest  <»  gmeat  aoDiid  me  ctHed  nmrnna  )»j  the  Rmnana,  and  tbe 
abriUaft  or  acnteat  ioni  .■  and  be  ooDJeotorea,  tbat  "  tbia  migkt  bate  been  owing 
to  tbe  ooDftmetian  of  tbeir  initnnnanta ;  tba  (bring  tbat  aoondad  tba  fbnsar  bdng 
parfaapa  higfaeat  In  plaoc^  and  tbat  wbicb  tonnded  tbe  lattsr  loweaL"  If  tbii  osn- 
Jectore  ooold  ba  TeriBed,  it  wootd  afbrd  a  proof  from  th^  &ot,  how  Habla  tbe  mind 
ii  to  be  infltWDoed  in  thil  raapaet  bj  caanal  combina&m, 

NoiB  B,  p.  Stl.— JoMuliim.    (put  n.Atlo  JfyOal  Sabitt,  §  BJ 

Tba  dilbnoice  between  tbe  effeda  trf'  Atioeiation  and  of  It/iaginatiou,  (la  tba 
aenae  in  wbich  I  em^lof  tbeae  word*,)  b  bai^tening  tba  pleaaora  or  tba  pain  pro- 
dooad  on  tbe  mind  hj  external  ot{jecta,  will  ^ipear  from  tbe  following  ramaifa : — 
I.  Aj Sua*  tbe  aaaociatiixi  of  idaaa opentaa in  beighlei]ingpleainreorpaiD,lbe 
tnlnd'it  paadfe:  and  aeeodinglf,  wbere  aoch  aaaodationB  an  a  lonice  of  ineoo- 
.mdatica,&a]'arei^om  tebeoaredbjan  efibtt(rfoarTditioD,orairai  byieaaoi- 
ing,  bnt  bf  tbe  gradoal  fennation  of  oontnuT  aoociationi.  Imaginatkn  b  an 
aetiTe  exertiaB  of  the  mind ;  and  although  it  ma;  be  often  difficult  to  raalnia  it,  it 
i*  plainl;  diatinguiahable  in  theor;  fhm  tbe  aModaticEu  now  mentioned. 

S.  In  ererj  caae  Id  whioh  tbe  aiaocialion  of  idcai  opetatea,  it  ia  implied  tbat 
•one  pleaanra  or  pain  ia  recalled  which  via  felt  b;  (be  mtod  betbre.  I  Tint,  lor 
impls,  a  aoane  wbeia  I  baTS  been  onoe  happj ;  and  tha  nght  of  it  ofieda  me,  cm 
t,  with  a  degree  of  plaaanre,  wliich  I  ahould  not  have  receiTed  tinm 
e  eqnan;  beaotifhL  I  ahall  not  inquire,  wheiber,  in  aocb  cana, 
B  ariMa  inniieJiatelg  npon  tbe  eight  oF  tbe  olgact,  and 
n  of  an;  train  of  tbonght ;  or  whether  it  ia  produced  b;  tbe 
leooUadion  and  conception  of  former  occorTencei  which  tbe  perceptian  ncaUe. 
On  nntbar  mppodlion  doea  it  imp);  tbe  exarciaa  of  tbat  creatiTe  power  tf  tbe 
■nind  to  wliicb  ire  tiara  given  tlie  name  of  Ima^pjiatiou.     It  ia  true,  tbat  one- 
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aonJj,  «  Mwh  occHunu,  imagiiution  it  bvaj;  and  our  pkuDTa  id  mnch 
W^lsDad  bj  the  cobariDg  vhicli  >he  gmm  to  the  ot|jacti  of  iMnoiy.  But  (]>» 
diSffence  between  the  elftots  which  ariia  frtm  the  opention  of  thb  tmHtj,  wd 
tboM  which  ranh  frm  anodatko,  ii  not,  oo  that  ■oocnmt,  the  len  reil. 

Hw  infloence  of  inwgriwtion  ca  hapjoceu  ii  chieflj  lelt  hj  ooltivated  mind*, 
ntt  of  MMCutloD  est«Dda  to  all  niiki  of  men,  ud  (drnlihee  the  chief  inctaiunent 
«f  edocs&D;  innmiioh  th»t  whoever  ha*  the  regnhtlion  of  the  anodationi  of 
another  fton  earij  inEmoy,  ii,  to  a  gnat  degna,  the  aihltar  of  hia  haf^teaaa  or 

Soma  Teij  ingenloiti  writen  have  emidojed  the  word  amoeiatiom  En  ao  extmdn 
*  aaBM,  aa  to  eonprebanil,  not  on];  ioaginatiaD,  but  all  the  other  faonltiaa  of  the 
imnd.  WbercTer  the  pbaaing  or  the  painfnl  a&ct  of  an  olgeot  dOea  not  depend 
«olal7  at  the  olyect  Itaelf,  bnt  ariaea  either  wbdlj  or  in  part  from  nma  mental 
operation  to  which  tiM  perception  of  it  giTea  liae,  the  eibot  ii  Mferred  to  aaaodition. 
And,  mtdoabtedlf,  thii  langoage  may  be  emplojed  wHh  pnfiris^,  If  the  word 
MaocialioB  be  qiplied  to  aO  the  idaaa  and  feeUnga  which  ma;  ariae  i>  the  mindr 
in  eonaaqnence  oftheeierdM  which  the  right  of  the  otjjeot  margin  to  the  imagi- 
wUion,  to  tlw  reaaomng  poweit,  and  to  the  other  pHndpIea  of  onr  natnre.  Bat  in 
thia  voil^  and  particalail;  in  the  aec<n]d  part  tJ  ahap.  t^  I  emploj  the  word  Abm- 
olation  In  a  mncb  more  limited  aanae ;  to  expieaa  the  etfeat  wUch  an  ottjeet  deiiTBa 
from  ideia,  or  from  feeling*  which  it  doea  not  neceeaarily  anggeat,  but  which  it 
mufimnly  reoalla  b>  the  mind,  in  omaeiiamioe  of  aari;  and  kag-«cnliinuid  haUta.' 


Km  B,  p.  SK^ifonory-  C|  !■} 

n>e  fiJlowIng  paasage  ton  Malebranche  wHl  be  a  aoSoient  ipeolmes  of  the 
«onm<n  theorlea  with  napeot  to  Himoiy. 

"  In  Older  to  gire  an  explanation  of  Uemorj,  it  ahonld  be  oallad  to  mind  that  all 
our  different  perceptiana  are  afBzsd  to  the  chengea  which  luqipen  to  the  fibres  of 
the  principal  parta  of  the  brun,  wherdn  the  aotd  particularly  teadee. 

"This  anppoflition  being  laid  dawn,  the  natare  of  the  memoiy  ia  explained :  (br 
M  the  bnnchee  of  a  tree,  which  have  conliniisd  for  some  time  bent  after  ■  pat- 
ticnUr  manner,  preaerre  a  leadineia  and  bdlity  of  being  bent  afraab  in  the  aame 
manner ;  ao  the  fibrea  of  the  brain,  haTing  once  received  certain  impreasiona  fnaa 
the  current  uf  the  animal  aprita,  ajid  ttom  the  aetion  of  the  olgecta  npon  them, 
retain  ibr  a  oondderable  thne  actne  fkdl!^  of  leceiving  the  tame  ditpoaitioiiB. 
Kow,  the  mamoi7  conmela  only  In  that  promptueat  or  tiKility,  linoe  »  man  thinka 
npon  the  aame  thinga,  irttanerer  the  brain  reoeivea  the  aams  impreailona."' 

"  The  moat  oonaidenUe  dillbreooea,"  aaya  the  aame  anthor  in  another  paatage. 
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OW  NOTXa  ABD  ILLtnn'K&TIOHa. 

-Alt  •Mfcotdfa  OH  ud  llw  MiMpmon,  imimg  UiirboU  Bl^  an  b  Ifa 
1>lia»e7,  in  V»  mttantj,  ud  b  Uf  oU  age.    71m  fims  Id  tha  bnin  tn  a  ^■■'i 


ntM  tbim ;  but  in  oU  ago  tliaj  grow  ahogatlMr  mSazibli,  gnm,  ttid  iiil<ii  nil  iwi 
-with  nperftioai  hnmoan,  which  tba  Unt  nd  Ungoidii^  heat  </  that  ■««  ■•  >• 
loBgaralla  to  £ipent:  for  m««  tM  that  Ihs  flbn*  wUeh  eompoM  tb«  Snh 
bardea  t^  tima,  aod  &at  tha  flsA  of  ■  joani;  jartridgs  k,  vitboot  ^qmte,  mdn 
taDd«r  duw  tlMt  of  Ml  old  ooe,  m  As  flbrM  </ iIm  brwn  of  ■  <Aiid,er  ■  yaaag 
"penoD,  mnat  bs  mora  mft  and  delicata  than  thon  of  panom  BMn  adranood  H 

"Wa  ihaD  nndwataod  fh«  gnnid  and  tbaoecantnof  tbcaa  ehwagBt,  it  -mt  etm- 
«d«r  that  dm  tbrm  an  cootinBallj  agftatad  hftfaa  anfana]  apirita,  «Ueh  wUH 
aboot  thamfamaardUhnst  maaaen:  &r  aa  tba  wiada  panb  and  di?  A*  «aitb 
1i7  tbair  Uowing  apoa  it,  ta  tha  aniud  ifMta,  b7  Ibm  patpotoal  agita&n,  lander 
hj  dagTM*  the  gi«*l«at  part  of  tha  flbrca  of  a  inaa'a  bnhi  more  diy,  maae  daae, 
•ad  adid ;  n  tbat  faraooa  mora  Ai(^n  ia  aga  mast  aneaaaaifly  have  Aem  alntMA 
mora  inileziUe  than  tboaaof  aleaaarataading.  And  aa  lor  tboaa  of  tba  a^ae  agc^ 
dnukania,  irha  far  nunf  jmu«  logathsr  baro  dnmk  to  ezoaaa  dthar  wiae  or  othar 
aaeh  Intoileatiag  Kqaora,  mnat  aeadi  ban  tham  mora  tolid  aad  men  iaflaxihla 
than  tboaa  who  faara  ibatalned  fivm  dw  naa  of  nek  bind  of  Uqwrn  all  their 
Ihaa."' 

[In  a  aimllal  atrain  of  l^pothatiaal  tbaoiy,  Hobbaa  i*''~T''*?tt  ttiu  cai  Oa 
aame  aobgact.  "Wbeaahodjiaonaa  b  motioa,  it  motMh  (unloM  aometfaiiig  alaa 
binderalh  it)  alaraaDj ;  and  whataoover  htndenth  it  cannot  in  an  inatant,  bat  ia 
tima  and  by  degreat,  quite  extji^iih  It;  aad  u  w«  aae  in  the  vater,  thcm^  tho 
irtnd  oaaaa,  the  iraTea  gira  not  orn  rolling  Ibr  a  long  tims  afler,  ao  alao  it  lu^ipeD- 
«th  In  that  motion  whioh  ia  made  ia  tha  intsreal  pait  of  a  man  whas  he  aaea, 
dnama,  fco.  For,  aftar  the  otyect  ia  ranwrad,  or  the  a^e  ahot,  wa  at)U  ratain  aa 
Image  of  the  thinga  aeen,  though  mora  obacara  than  when  we  eae  it ;  aad  tbia  ia  it 
the  Laljna  call  laaginatjon,  from  tba  imi^  made  in  aeaing,  and  apply  tba  aam«^ 
though  impraperiy,  to  all  tha  other  aeaaa*.  But  tbs  Oneka  call  it  Jtmeg,  [Phaa- 
taala,]  wbiob  dgniAei  apptanaiee,  and  ia  aa  proper  to  one  aenaa  aa  to  another, 
/aia^iaatioa  ia,  therefare,  nothing  bat  dtcasimg  3aut,  and  ia  found  in  man  aad 
many  other  Kving  creatnrea.  aa  well  deeinng  aa  waldng. 

"  .  .  .  .  Thja  dtetijiiiig  Amm,  whan  wa  weald  erpraaa  tba  thing  ttadf)  we 
call  Jai^taotiaK,  aa  I  laid  b«fbr« ;  bnt  when  we  woald  eiprcM  the  Jao^,  and 
aignify  that  the  aenaa  ii  hding,  old,  and  peat,  it  ii  called  Mtmarj/;  ao  tbat  Ima- 
gjnatiim  and  Memory  are  hot  one  thing,  which,  for  diTera  oonndaiationa,  hath 
diiera  namea." — LtoiatJiam,  chap,  ii.  Of  Tnuginatina. 

Ilia  diffoiant  obangal  which  thii  power  of  the  mind  nndergoaa  in  the  coDiaa  ol 
oar  progreaa  through  life,  are  eiplabed  by  aoma  other  writei*  by  meana  of  the  fal- 
lowing hypotbeaia : — "  The  mind  (we  are  told]  la  like  wax,  which  m^  be  KAenad 
too  nm^  to  ratain,  or  too  little  to  tecaire  an  iapreaaioii.  In  childhood,  the  male- 
rial  ia  too  aoft,  and  gin*  way  to  impnniona,  but  don  not  ratain  them.  Id  old 
agx,  it  ia  baa],  and  letaina  the  impreanoDa  fonaerly  made,  hot  doea  not  neure  any 
nrw  onea.  In  manhood,  Ibe  conniitenre  in  at  nnce  proper  tii  receive  and  to  tetafa 
>  Book  II.  clmft.  n.    (Page  10  dI  TuTliit'i  Tnnriuloa. 
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NOTE  8.  (MEHOBT.) 
u  wldoli  arc  nuds  npon  it."    I  qtuM  thelutMnlencei  on  tba  aatho- 


litj  of  Dr.  Fgrgmoii,  [iVi>i«>pI«i  ef  Moral  and  iUitieal  PUloifJi^,  fel.  i.  p.  lOS,) 
«•  I  don't  know  tnmx  what  writer  tliflj  ara  taken.  In  the  main,  tbe  thwi?  hen 
danribed  agren  with  that  of  AiMtolh. 

Thii  lait  hjpotheaia,  which  Hkini  the  impnaiioDi  mado  on  the  moaorj  to 
thoM  of  •  M«]  upon  wa«,  nam*  to  be  that  which  hM  preTtfled  moit  generally 
both  in  andent  and  modem  tinMa.  It  oocnn  «Aen  in  the  writingi  oT  Ciceio, 
akhongb  he  doe*  not  aeem  to  haTo  pven  much  faith  to  it.  "  Quid  igitur  ?  an 
Mprvvi  qnaai  cenn  in^^in*  pQlamtu  et  menoriam  eiee  ^gnatanun  rvrnm  iii 
menle  TeHigia  ?  qoM  poeaimt  rarboram,  qaa  rarnm  ipiarmn  one  reitigia  ?  qua 
porro  tam  JmaiMMa  magnittido,  qna  ilia  tain  mnH*  po«*It  effiagefef '*  He  Mine 
hTpotheot  ii  alladad  to  by  Qnintilien  in  a  passage  whiohaSbidaaetrikiBKfautaiiae 
ef  that  phtloeophieal  good  aenM  which  ii  ereiTwhara  oonipianoo*  b  hia  writing!. 
" Nod aibitn>r aniam  mihi  in  hoc  imoMsiidum,  qmitityKod  memeriamfiitkU! 
qaamqnam  pleriqne  layrimt  qnndam  reatigia  noatro  animo,  qna  velst  in  earia 
The  Kna  between  thoae  inqnirioa,  whiiA 
y,  and  those  spscalaliDni  which  pnfbn  to  explain 
I  prodnoed,  it  here  atronglj  and  dtatlactlj 
-drawn,  and  the  latter  r^eetad  aaaltogetlMr  foreign  to  thabodoest  of  edueatimi,  «r 
to  the  pnotkal  ocneerat  of  Hfe. 

Tlw  ideal  theorj,  M  tanght  by  the  Scbodmsn,  and  as  adapted  I7  Locke  and  hia 
t,  tended  itrengl;  to  anooorage  philosophical  atndenla  in  indulging  thia 
B  of  ooDcmring  the  phencmena  of  memocy.  In  thii  theoij,  it  waa 
II  ineontroreftible  principle,  that  in  aU  our  intelleotnal  operatkat  tba 
e  dtjects  of  oar  thoughts  ware  certain  images  or  rasemHanosi  of  tba 
thingt  we  ware  thinking  about;  and  stUl  more  axpHcitly,  if  peerible,  was  it  aa> 
■ertad,  that  all  oar  intaroonrse  with  things  material  (both  whan  thej  are  actoallr 
present  In  our  sansea,  and  whoa  they  ai»  recalled  to  our  reooUeatitm  hj  tbo  power 
of  kuobt)  Is  carried  on  by  Aa  intarfention  of  imaga  cr  rtttnMoKeti  of  the 
.  diSerent  qoalitieB  of  matter.  To  thia  hTpotbaeis,  however,  a  varia^  of  olgectians 
'  could  not  bil  to  oecnr  to  phOoeopben,  si  soon  sa  tbej  begui  to  teBeot  with  cars 
'  on  the  oparalaaaa  of  thdr  own  minds ;  and,  accordingly,  long  before  It  came  to  be 
directlj  attacked,  b  sosms  to  hara  been  silently  falling  into  a  csrtain  degree  <^ 
discredit ;  mataphjiIcBl  writers,  during  tb«  greater  part  of  the  last  ocntnry,  avoid- 
ing, aa  mneh  •■  poenUa,  aU  espUnadms  en  the  snl]ject,  and  obrionslj  cndeaTonr- 
ing  to  keep  the  dlffienlty  ont  of  the  riew  n!  their  readers  by  tba  use  of  a  more 
vague  and  indeflnits  phraaaology  than  had  bean  employed  by  thrfr  predecesson. 
HsDce  the  introductioii  of  the  wotd  npressuHu  into  the  Fhiloaophy  of  Hind ;  a 
word  which  (since  the  publication  of  Ur.  Hume's  IVeotue  qfffumait  Natmt)  has, 
in  a  great  maaanre,  npplanted  the  imaga  and  idtai  of  Descsrtes  and  Locke.  In 
adt^ng  this  new  language,  jdiilosc^et*  etill  retain  that  part  of  the  andent 
hypo&esis  which  pretenda  to  account  Ux  petoepllon  and  memory  bj  means  ^ 
tomtMmg tSilima  loUtfron  ihemii»dmd  &»  taitmalebjteti  something  mlber 
-•Kisting  M  the  mind  Itself,  or  (es  their  Isngnage  at  other  time*  inplies)  ecms  in* 
pressieo  or  trace  made  in  that  part  ef  the  brain  to  which  iieawulu  toeol^pre- 
-MH'.  With  rrspect  In  ibis  Ifrm  Imprtuiow,  il  ii  w.^nbc  of  rrniark,  (Imt,  in  its 
'  TuK.  OUpmi.  L  x».  '  /wM  Uk  U.  OMi  L 
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pitmlttTe  MBM,  it  draotM  a  itrnKji  nude  on  BOms  mA  nUUdim,  nuii  m  ms 
«r!lli  •  wd ;  in  whioh  aooeptatian  it  it  pUinlj  liable  to  tbs  vnj  hbm  otJMlioiB 
wUai  tffij  to  MKV>  iv  r«««wtfiiFicii.  But,  ant»  tlw  bnotiMi  of  printing,  it 
Bon  natnialt;  ng([eiti  to  the  bnoj  the  mVlimg  ligni  of  tlwaglit  wliidi  u» 
oompoted  of  alpluMied  dMnat«n ;  Md,  oonnqiuntlj,  does  not  pnmit  to  mj 
nvtMog  an  ■UorditT  w  tbo  wnrdi  to  vhiclt  it  haa  MooBodad.  In  icnie  reipacto. 
tlw  Utter  tlwoij  maj  parhapa  ba  lagarded  aa  a  raflnatDent  on  tiie  fcmtr,  aatlofoat 
to  that  Tbiob  took  placa  in  th«  ait  of  writing,  wban  omTiatlcaal  marka  cvna  t» 
be  aabatltated  fcr  tlw  akotohoa  or  pktWM  tnplo^od  fiir  tbo  aanw  potpoaa  in  tb» 
radar  parioda  of  nei«^. 

llw  babttoal  dm  we  tnab  of  tba  arta  of  printing  and  of  writing  in  tbo  Hqniat- 
tion  tod  in  tbe  praaarration  of  our  knowledga,  i*  apt  to  prediipoaa  tbe  uodgr^ 
ataoding  in  bntnr  of  thit  lait  ihwtj.  We  oonoeiTe  lAa  memory  in  paiticalar  (not 
snnatimll;,  I  own,  npon  a  anpeifloial  riaw  of  tba  tnljeol}  to  be  analogon*  to  a- 
taile^  on  wbicb  oeitain  traoea  are  left ;  tFf  TOCDiriog  to  wbicb,  tba  mind  can,  at  it 
were,  rtad,  witbml  »bj  fttab  aid*  fioin  witbont,  tbe  reooidad  reanlta  of  ita  tonwr- 


Bat  althongb  tba  bjpotbeaia  of  imprMtitm  ba  not  bo  oVriooalf  abantd  aa  tbat 
of  imagtt,  It  {■  nararthaleBi,  apon  tbe  wbole,  by  &r  tba  more  puerile  and  nngatofj- 
of  tbe  two.  To  aaj  tbat  we  acqoin  our  kaowlodge  of  tbe  variona  qnafitiaa  oT 
nutter  hj  meana  of  Mpwt  or  rutmHtmeet  at  tbeae  quaHtiei  aiiating  in  our  own 
mindi,  la  at  leaat  an  att»mpl  to  boItb  tbe  problem  about  tbe  meant  bj  wbicb  tba- 
miod  earriea  os  itt  intaroonraa  witb  thingi  eiteni*];  wbareaa  tba  anhalitatioD  of' 
impnuiant  or  orUtrary  elaniEtari  on  the  brain,  inatead  of  tba  imagti  of  tba- 
acboaliDan,  wbila  it  i*  eqnalljr  durgeaUa  witb  tbe  otber  oo  tbe  ground  of  being  a- 
Virmttdtoua  ataltaptiOD,  learea  tbe  difficulty  in  qoeation  altogetber  nntoucbed.  If' 
it  ia  inconoaiTable  luxa  tbe  aanaationa  of  wbiob  wa  at«  omaciona  abotdd,  bj  a  law 
of  our  natore,  anggaet  to  n*  tba  notiene  at  ^naliliea  to  wbiob  tbey  bear  no  raaMi- 
blanoa,  doet  It  i^intiniab  tbe  difficult  to  enomnber  tbe  plain  iWement  of  tbo  bet 
witb  the  additicmal  apparatna  of  oartain  indefinite  taipruawM  on  the  brain,  or  cer- 
tain tfOrolMU  in  At  parlicltt  of  ita  medDllaTj  lubataoce ;  for  tbe  exiataDce  tf 
iriiioh  qiparatna  we  bara  no  evidence  wbataoarer,  bnt  tbe  atnrtima  (£  phikao- 
pban  t  Sot  ii  tbia  bjpotheaii  of  HoprentotM  leia  nogatory,  if  it  be  inppoaed  ta 
bave  anj  neoeBaaiy  ODoneiion  with  the  acheme  of  piaterialiini.  AdmittiDg,  S)r  a 
moment,  tba  eziatenoe  of  these  impreaaiona,  tbe  qoeatirai  atill  recuri,  what  ia  tba 
nature  of  tbat  diioking  and  persiiHent  bong  which  readt  tba  impreaaiiHia,  and. 
■Ttilaitaelfof  their  aidintbesieTdaeaf  itatarioaebcnltiear  Wbo  ttngbt  tba- 
mind  to  interpret  tbeir  import,  and  to  annex  to  them  notioni  oi  Ibragn  to  tbam- 
aalrea,  tt  alphabetica]  cbaractera  tie  to  the  infinmttion  wbiob  tbej  cooTaj  T  Etob 
npon  thia  inppoaition,  thersibre,  tba  mjrBlet?  ia  not  le«t  aalonitbing  Ihao  if  a  cbil^. 
witbont  anj  inatnictioiia,  ware  to  read  a  bocA  tbe  firat  time  it  waa  pat  into  ita- 
handa,  witb  a  ftdl  oomprabanaion  of  the  antbor'a  meaning. 

But  wbat  T  viib  cbially  to  inaiat  oa  at  ptaaeot,  la  the  ofariooily  iBogical  infer-,- 
enoe  wbicb  ao  manj  ingenimu  men  aeem  to  hsTe  been  ditpoaed  to  draw  from  tha- 
tuppoted  impreKiona  on  tbe  material  anbalanoe  of  tbe  brain,  againit  tbetsmoJeri^ 
tditg  of  that  being  (tbat  tbioking  and  penipient  I)  wbicb  reada  and  interpiatt- 
tbeaa  impreadona.    If  tbe  bjpotberii  which  fonna  the  fbnndation  of  tbia  aigmnent 
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1m  tnia,  all  tbat  bHom  from  it  ii,  that  in  the  optntion*  of  paTcsption  md  of 
-fbemory,  •  proocM  If  eairied  on  b;  tlM  aund  b  the  d«rk  raceMai  of  the  breio, 
4Hulogo«i  to  what  tilue  place  when  it  raadi,  b;  the  intertenliai  of  the  eye,  the 
chaiactan  <rf>  ba<^  The  qoeition  ^t  ought  ftlwafi  to  be  ramembeTedJ  ii  not 
-•boat  the  oatun  of  tit  ttumg  rtad,  bnt  about  the  natiiTe  of  cAe  rmi^tr.  In  tlie 
caae  at  the  book,  no  one  thmb  rf  identi^g  the  teadtr'i  mind  with  the  textnrs 
of  the  paper,  or  with  the  chemioal  compontioo  of  the  bk.  Wbj  then  shonld  it 
le  imagined  that  an;  itap  ii  m«d«  toward!  mateiialiim  bj  tt^iporiiv  that  an  in- 
-viiible  book  esifta  in  the  MMornmi,  bj  the  mlerpretatiosof  whiob  we  an  enabled 
■to  peredeiB  extern*]  object! ;  and  bjk  reference  to  which  we  ncover,  n  in  a  tablet, 
the  ksowle^  which  h«*  happened  to  etcape  tana  the  memoijT 

If  aay  of  ny  readen  be  deeinni!  to  know  what  efleot  thia  innoTaliaii,  b  msta- 
jiI^rcbI  langoi^  had  upon  the  theoriea  of  philaeapberi,  he  maj  oonnilt  a  cnrioiu 
-•ltd  now  rare  pamphlet,  pnUuihed  xa  Londm  b  the  jear  1741,  b;  J.  and  P. 
Snapton.  It  ia  entitled,  "A  Dtjma  ofOi*  Ida  Dr.  Saouui  Olarjtt,  againtt  Iha 
B^  qf  BUur  LeuU  PkOip  Tkuanig,  at  favour  iff  Mr.  LtSmOa.  WiA  tAa( 
rep^  Mi  FrtHck  ONiJ  Bn^ik.  Ta  tehkh  i*  aJdtd  na  origuud  teller  from  Mr. 
USHUta."  Thia  pamphlet,  which  it  plunlf  the  work  of  a  well^fbnned,  bnt  not 
-vety  pnAinnd  writer,  I  haTe  heard  aioribed  with  wHne  confidence  to  Dr.  Or^oiy 
flharpe,  Haeter  of  the  Tample.  It  is  chieflj  Talnable  a*  a  ipednen  of  the  TBgne 
«nd  fanciliil  metaphTaioal  ipecnlatimi!  which  were  onrrent  m  ESngland  at  die  time 
cf  ita  pnblioatiou.  The  reply  b  fiivaor  of  Lubnita,  winch  gaTe  ocoarion  to  thii 
"pampUet,  ii  loppoaed  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  hie  most  mnstcion!  diaciplei,  Baror 
"WiM,  who  on  thxa  oooanon  aaanmed  the  fietitian!  name  tit  Thnmmig.]* 

Non  T,  p.  438.— Jbaory.  (§  8.] 

"  Tlion^  ffir  laaac*!  memory  wa*  mooh  decayed  b  the  laat  yean  of  hia  Hlb,  I 
Ibnnd  he  perfectly  nnderatoed  hia  own  writing!,  contrary  to  what  I  had  iraqnently 
lieaid  b  diaconrte  &om  many  peraoni,  llii!  ofrinion  iX  thein  might  ariee,  per- 
b^fnm  hia  not  hung  alwi^  ready  at  apeekbg  on  tbeMmttieciti,  when  It  BUght 
In  expected  be  ihoold.  Bnt  ea  to  thit  it  rat^  be  obeerred,  that  great  genraiei  ate 
freqnentlj  liable  to  be  abaent,  not  only  b  relation  to  common  Kfb,  bnt  with  regard 
to  Kme  of  the  perta  of  adenee  they  are  the  beat  bfbrroed  od  Inrnnton  aeem  to 
treatore  np  b  their  minda  what  they  hafs  fbnnd  oat,  after  another  manner  than 
thoae  do  the  aame  thbga  who  hare  not  tbi*  bventiTa  bcol^.  The  fonuer,  when 
ilwy  hare  occaaion  to  prodnce  thdr  knowle^a,  an  in  aome  meaanra  ol£ged  im- 
Toedlately  louTeatigatepait  of  what  tbey  want.  For  thia  they  an  ntA  equally  fit 
'*t  aS  timea ;  ao  it  haa  often  happened,  that  aoch  at  rattb  thingt  ehiefly  by  a  very 
cttong  memory,  have  appeared  c^Iiand  mon  expert  than  the  diaooveren  them- 
adrea."— Freboe  to  fimberUm't  Vteu  ofNtttton't  i^tloaqp&y. 

[A  rar^a^aUe  illnttrslion  of  thia  oconn  b  a  letter  from  Sir  luac  himaelf  to  Mr. 
-Oldenbnrg,  (dated  b  1A78,)  in  which  he  explaina  the  trab  of  teaaoning  by  which 
be  waa  led  to  the  binomial  theorem.  Ctmaidering  the  importance  of  the  diaeoieiy, 
■and  the  very  eariy  period  of  lilla  at  which  it  waa  made,  Itmight  have  been  expected 
X  connected  with  it  would  have  made  an  indelible  impreadim 
•  [BM  L.  P.  nuunlt  mt  ■  nel  maa  ud  a  (vlMila  aatb«t.}-aL 
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M  Ml  mtmotj  1  Tet  w«  fiad,  from  hii  own  wonb,  fiat  the  bet  wm  v 
"Thiaww  tke  way,  tW,  invhich  I  fint  entered  on  theaa  ipecnUtiiau,  whkh  T 
■bonU  not  haTB  ramembcrad,  bat  tliat  in  tnrniiig  orer  mj  paficn  a  faw  wedv 
linci,  I  etuncad  to  cwt  mj  ajM  on  thoaa  raUting  to  tliU  niatt«r."] 

Nom  TI,  p.  i6d.—Imagiiialio».  (§  5.) 

"GoEngorer  tlie  theo^  of  Tirtns  in  ooa'i  tbongbta,  talking  mil,  and  drawing- 
fins  piatnTea  of  U ;  tlua  ia  ao  &t  ttva  oeoeMuil;  or  cartainlj  condndng  to  Ioib  a 
kabit  af  it  in  him  irho  thua  emploj*  bimaeir,  that  it  maj  baiden  tha  mind  in  a 
contrar7  wnuM,  and  render  it-  gradnally  mors  inaenaible ;  k«^  fbim  a  lubit  id  in- 
aenidbiBt]'  to  all  motnl  obligationi.  For,  &om  oar  very  iwnilt]'  of  h«bit«,  paaaira- 
impreaaiona,  b;  being  repeated,  grow  weaker.  Thonghta,  by  often  paaaing  throngji 
the  mind,  are  felt  leaa  aaniibi; :  being  accnatomed  to  danger,  begeta  intre^udi^, 
Le^  leaaeni  fear ;  to  diatreaa,  leiaana  tha  paaaion  of  pi^ ;  to  initancea  [^  olhen' 
nortali^,  leneoa  the  aenuble  apprahanaioD  <d  oar  own.  And  fhm  theae  two  ob- 
aerrationa  togatber,  tbat  practical  hablta  are  formed  and  dnngthaned  by  repeated 
acta ;  and  tbat  paauTa  impreaaiiHia  grow  waakar  bj  being  repeated  npon  ni ;  it 
nnat  ibilow,  that  aotiTa  habit*  may  be  gradoally  forming  and  atrengdwDing  by  a 
oonne  of  acting  npon  anch  and  anch  taotiTei  and  eicitamanta,  whiM  thne  motiTea- 
and  exeitamenta  tbenualTaa  are,  by  proportionable  degree*,  growing  leaa  aenaible, 
M,  Bi«  continually  lees  and  leaa  seniibly  felt,  avea  aa  the  aotire  habita  atrangtheiL 
And  ezperianoe  oonfirma  thi* ;  for  active  principlea,  at  the  Taiy  time  tbey  an  lets- 
liyely  in  peiceptiaa  than  thay  were,  are  fbnnd  to  be  lomehow  wrought  men 
thoroaghly  into  the  temper  and  charactsr,  and  become  more  eflbctual  in  inftienoing- 
onr  practice.  The  three  things  just  mentioaed  may  afiord  initancet  of  it.  Per- 
ception of  danger  ia  a  natural  azoitement  of  paaaire  fear  and  actiTO  oatiliOD ;  and 
by  being  intued  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradnally  wronght  at  tbs  aame- 
tlme  that  the  Ejrmer  grsdnslly  lesaena.  Perception  of  diatreaa  in  ctben,  ia  a. 
natural  azdiemect  paaaively  to  pity,  and  aotirely  to  reliere  it ;  bnt  let  a  niau  eet 
bimMlf  to  attend  io,  inqnire  out,  and  reliere  diatresMd  pertons,  and  ha  cannot  bnt 
grew  lesa  and  lasa  aenaibly  affected  with  llie  TSriona  miaeriea  of  life  with  which  he- 
must  become  acquainted  ;  when  yet,  at  the  UDUl  time,  beneTolenoe,  conaidered  not 
SB  a  passion,  bnt  a*  a  practical  principle  of  action,  will  Btrengtban ;  and  whilat  be- 
paaairely  compaasioDates  the  dJstreaaed  leaa,  be  will  acqtnre  a  greater  aplitnde 
actiTely  to  asaiat  and  befriend  them.  So  also,  st  the  same  time  that  the  daily 
instance*  of  men'*  dying  around  us,  give  n*  daily  •  lees  aeniiUe  pasuTe  fiNding  or 
Vptebeniion  of  our  own  mottolity,  snob  instances  gnatly  contiibate  to  tha- 
atiengthening  a  piaeticsl  regard  to  !t  in  eerioos  mm ;  i^^  to  forming  a  habit  of 
acting  with  a  coMtant  view  to  it."— Bnller'a  Anabtg]/,  P-  ISS,  Sd  edit  [Part  L 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to. I 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date  I     i 
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A  fine  is  incurred  by-  retaining  it  I 
beyond  the  specified  time. 
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